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PREFACE. 


The  First  Part  of  the  following  Lectures  was  addressed 
to  a  Society*  of  practical  agriculturists,  most  of  whom  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge  whatever  of  scientific  Chemistry  or  Ge- 
ology. They  commence,  therefore,  with  the  discussion  of 
those  elementary  principles  which  are  necessary  to  a  proper 
.Luderstanding  of  each  branch  of  the  subject.  Every  thing 
in  such  liBctures,  which  is  not — or  may  not  be — easily  un- 
derstood by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  is  worse  than 
■useless;  It  has  been  my  wish,  tlierefore,  to  employ  no  scien- 
t.fic  terms,  and  to  refer  to  no  philosophical  principles,  which 
I  have  not  previously  explained. 

To  many  who  may  take  up  the  latter  portions  cf  the  work, 
some  points  may  appear  obscure  or  difficult  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood ;  such  persons  will,  I  hope,  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  and  to  blame  the  Author  only  when  that 
which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  later  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  Lectures. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have,  in  the  following  pages, 
Jivided  the  subject  into  four  Parts — the  study  of  each  pre- 
ceding Part  preparing  the  way  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  those  which  follow.  Thus,  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganic elements  and  parts  of  plants,  the  nature  and  sources 
of  these  elements,  and  to  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  become  converted  into  the  substance  of  plants  ; — Part 
II.,  to  the  inorganic  elements  of  plants,  comprehending  the 
study  of  the  soils  from  which  these  elements  are  derived,  and 
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the  general  elations  of  geology  to  agriculture  ;—  Part  III.,  tc 
the  various  nethods,  mechanical  and  chemical,  by  which 
the  soil  may  be  improved,  and  especially  to  the  nature  of 
manures,  by  which  soils  are  made  more  productive,  and  the 
amount  of  Aegetable  produce  increased; — and  Part  IV.,  to 
the  results  of  vegetation,  to  the  kind  and  value  of  the  food 
produced  under  different  circumstances,  and  its  relation  to 
the  growth  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  dairy  produce. 

By  this  method  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascend  from  the 
easy  to  the  apparently  dilficuit ;  and  I  trust  that  the  willing 
and  attentive  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  bv  my 
side  during  the  entire  ascent. 

The  Author  has  much  pleasure  in  now  presenting  these 
Lectures  to  the  public  in  a  complete  form.  He  has  only  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  latter  part  of  the  work  has  enabled  him  to  ren- 
der it  more  useful,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  the  public 
approbation. 


Note. — The  rapid  sale  of  a  large  impression  having  rendered  a  second 
edition  of  the  first  and  second  Parts  necessary  before  the  entire  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  such  alterations,  corrections,  and  additions  only  have 
been  made  as  could  be  introduced  without  altering  the  original  paging  of 
the  work.  Several  oversights,  however,  have  been  corrected,  and  some 
omissions  supp  ied.  which  presented  themselves  in  the  earlier  edition. 
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LECTURE  I 

Ixoportance  of  Agriculture — ^Relation  of  the  growth  of  food  ta  the  population  of  Great  Britain- 
Recent  progress  and  prospects  of  English  Agriculture — Application  of  Chemical  and  Geo- 
logical Science  to  the  art  of  culture — to  the  improvement  of  soils — the  rotation  of  crops-'' 
the  application  of  manures,  Stc. — Outline  of  the  Course  of  Lectures — Numher  and  nainza 
of  the  elementary  bodies — The  organic  elements  Carbon,  Hydrogen^  Oxygen,  and  Nitio 
gen,  their  properties  and  their  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Were  I  about  to  address  you  in  a  single  or  detached  Lecture  only,  I 
should  think  it  my  duty  to  select  some  one  branch  of  the  art  of  culture 
for  special  illustration,  and  without  much  introductory  matter  to  prt- 
ceed  at  once  to  the  exposition  of  the  principle  or  principles  on  which  it 
depended.  As  the  present,  however,  is  only  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Lec- 
tures I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  delivering  to  you,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  introduce  ray  subject  with  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  which  will  here 
find  their  appropriate  place. 

M  regard  to  the  importance  of  Agriculture  it  may  appear  superfluous 
in  me  to  address  you.  That  art  on  which  a  thousand  millions  of  men 
are  dependent  for  their  very  sustenance — in  the  prosecution  of  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  fixed  capital  of  all  civilized  nations  is  embarked — and 
probably  two  hundred  millions  of  men  expend  their  daily  toil — that  arf 
must  confessedly  be  the  most  important  of  all ;  the  parent  and  precursor 
of  all  other  arts.  In  every  country  then,  and  at  every  period,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  on  which  the  rational  practice  of  this  art  is 
founded,  ought  to  have  commanded  the  principal  attention  of  the  great- 
est minds.  To  what  other  object  could  they  have  been  more  benefi- 
cially directed  ? 

But  there  are  periods  in  the  history  of  every  country  when  the  study 
of  Agriculture  becomes  more  urgent,  and  in  that  country  acquires  a 
vastly  superior  importance.  When  a  tract  of  land  is  thinly  peopled, 
like  the  newly  settled  districts  of  Nort.i  America,  New  Holland,  or 
New  Zealand,  a  very  defective  system  of  culture  will  produce  food 
enough  not  only  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  but  for  the  partial  sup- 
ply of  other  countries  also.  But  when  the  population  becomes  more 
dense,  the  same  imperfect  or  sluggish  system  will  no  longer  suffice. 
The  land  must  be  better  tilled,  its  special  qualities  and  defects  must  be 
studied,  and  means  must  gradually  be  adopted  for  extracting  the  maxi- 
mum produce  from  every  portion  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  British  islands  are  in  this  latter  condition.  Agriculture  now  is 
of  vastly  more  importance  to  us  as  a  nation,  than  it  was  towards  the 
close  even  of  the  last  century.  In  1780,  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
contained  about  9  millions  of  inhabitants;  it  now  contains  nearly  20. 
The  land  has  not  increased  in  quantity,  but  the  consumption  of  food  has 
probably  more  than  doubled.  The  importation  from  abroad  has  not  in- 
creased to  any  important  extent ;  by  improved  management,  therefore, 
the  same  area  of  land  has  been  caused  to  yield  a  double  produce. 

But  the  population  will  continue  to  increase ;  can  we  expect  that  the 
food  raised  from  the  land  will  continue  to  iiicrease  in  the  same  ratio? 
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This  is  an  important  question,  to  which  we  can  give  only  an  imperfeit 
Bnd  somewhat  unsatisfactory  answer. 

The  superficial  area  of  Great  Britain  comprises  about  57  millions  of 
acres,  of  which  34  millions  are  in  cultivation,  about  13  millions  are  in- 
capable of  culture,  and  the  remaining  10  millipiis  are  waste  lands  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  The  present  population,  therefore,  is  supported 
by  the  produce  of  34  millions  of  acres,  or  every  34  acres  raises  food  for 
about  20  people.  Suppose  the  10  mUIions  of  acres  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  to  be  brought  into  such  a  state  of  culture  as  to 
ntaintain  an  equal  proportion — the  most  favourable  supposition — they 
would  raise  food  for  an  additional  population  of  about  6  millions,  or 
would  keep  Great  Britain  independent  of  any  large  and  constant  foreign 
supply  till  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounted,  to  26  millions. 
But  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  this  will  take  place  in  about  20 
years,*  so  that  b}'  1860,  unless  some  general  improvement  take  place 
in  the  agripulture  of  the  country,  the  demands  of  the  population  will 
have  completely  overtaken  the  productive  powers  of  the  land. 

But  though  we  cannot  say  ho-v  far  the  fertility  of  the  soil  may  be  in- 
creased, or  how  long  it  may  be  able  lo  keep  a-head  of  the  growing 
numbers  of  the  people,  we  have  our  own  past  experience,  the  example 
of  other  countries,  and  the  indications  of  theory,  all  concurring  to  per- 
suade us  that  the  limit  of  its  productive  powers  can  neither  be  predicted 
nor  foreseen. 

If  we  glance  at  the  history  of  British  agriculture  during  the  last  half 
cpntury-r— from  the  introduction  of  the  green  crop  system  or  the  alternate 
iusbandry  from  Flanders  into  Norfolk,  up  to  the  present  time — we  find 
the  results  of  each  successive  improvement  more  remarkable  than  the 
former.  The  use  of  lime,  a  more  general  drainage  of  the  soil,  the  in- 
vention of  improved  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements,  as  well 
as  the  introduction  of  better  and  more  economical  modes  of  using  them, 
the  application  of  bone  manure,  and  more  recently  of  thorough  draining 
and  subsoil  ploughing,  have  all  tended  not  only  to  the  raising  of  crops 
at  a  less  cost,  but  in  far  greater  abundance,  and  on  spots  which  our 
forefathers  considered  wholly  unfit  for  the  growth  of  corn. 

The  result  of  each  new  improvement,  I  have  said,  has  seemed  more 
astonishing  than  the  former.  For  after  a  waste  piece  of  land  has  been 
brought  into  an  average  state  of  productiveness,  we  are  not  prepared  <bi 
any  great  improvement  upon  it  by  new  labours;  nor  could  we  readily 
believe  that,  half  a  century  after  such  land  had  been  in  culture,  its  pro- 
duce or  its  value  should  at  once  be  doubled,  by  a  better  draining,  a 
deeper  ploughing,  or  by  sprinkling  on  its  surface  a  small  quantity  of  a 
saline  substance  imported  firom  a  foreign  country. 

Yet  the  example  of  the  Chinese  shows  us  that  the  productive  powers 
of  the  soil  are  not  to  be  easily  estimated.  Nothing  repays  the  labours 
pf  the  husbandman  more  fully  than  the  willing  soil — nothing  is  more 
grateful  for  his  attention,  or  offers  surer  rewards  to  patient  industry,  or 
\o  renewed  attempts  at  improvement. 

In  China  we  see  a  people  whom  we  call  semi-barbarians,  multiply- 
ing within  their  own  limits  till  their  numbers  are  almost  incredible ^ 

■  For  more  precise  data  and  calcolatlons  see  Perter't  Progreat  (f  the  NatUn. 
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practisiug  fi^ioi  the  most  remote  ages,  and  in  the  most  skilful  manner; 
various  arti>  which  the  progress  of  modern  science  has  hut  recently  in- 
troduced into  civilized  Europe;  cultivating  their  soil  with  the  mostassid 
uous  labour,  and  stimulating  its  fertility  by  means  which  we  have  hith- 
erto neglected,  despised,  or  been  wholly  ignorant  of— but  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  time  are  pointing  out  as  best  fitted  to  secure  the 
amplest  harvests — and  have  thus  beau  enabled  to  compel  their  limited 
soil  to  yield  a  suffi-^ient  sustenance  to  its  almost  unlimited  population.* 

Experience  and  example,  therefore,  enrourage  us  to  look  forward  to 
still  further  improvements  in  the  art  of  cuUure,  and,  independent  of  such 
35  may  be  derived  from  purely  mechanical  principles,  theoretical 
cnemistry  seems  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  important  advances 
of  another  kind  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  Chinese  are  said 
to  be  not  only  familiar  with  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  va- 
rious manures,  but  also  to  understand  how  to  prepare  and  apply  without 
loss  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  stimulate  afld  support  each  kind  of  plant 
How  far  this  statement  is  exaggerated  we  are  unable  at  present  to  de- 
termine, but  it  is  in  this  direction  that  chemistry  appears  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  advance  of  European  agriculture.  The  practical  farmer  al- 
ready rejoices  in  having  in  one  ton  of  bone  dust  the  equivalent  of  14 
tons  of  farm-yard  manure;  some  of  the  most  skilful  living  chemists 
predict  that  methods  will  hereafter  be  discovered  for  compressing  into  a 
still  less  bulky  form  the  substances  required  by  plants,  and  that  we 
shall  live  to  see  extensive  manufactories  established  for  the  preparation 
of  these  condensed  manures. f 

"  Ar.  inteltijgfent  correspondent  reminds  me  that  the  agriculfiiral  skill  of  the  Chinese  is 
questioned  by  recent  writers  on  the  customs  of  that  country.  This  doubt  is  founded  chiefly 
on  tite  rudeness  of  iheir  agriculrural  implements  and  the  scarciiy  of  caltle,  whether  horses 
or  cows,  amoMi,fthem.  But  in  this  densely  peopled  country  the  hoe  ihey  employ 'serves 
the  purpor^e  of  every  other  implement  (Davin^s  China,  ii.  282).  and  where  the  place  of  cat- 
tle is  supplied  by  an  equivalent  number  of  men,  there  can  be  no  comparative  want  of 
valunble  manure.  The  population  of  China,  however,  is  probably  not  so  dense  in  all  the 
provinces  as  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Many  writers  have  estimated  the  entire 
Dopulation  at  300  millions,  while  recent  statists  reduce  it  to  175  millions.  Taking  even  the 
higher  estimate,  the  population  is  not  more  dense  than  in  England  and  Holland— ^the  area 
of  China  proper  being  1,2(X),000  square  miles,  or  eight  limes  that  of  France.  It  is  considera- 
bly less  dense,  indeed,  if  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  horses  and  caiile  which  in 
Euro[>e  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  produce  of  the  land.  We  may  hereafter  expect  more  ac- 
curate inriirmaiion,  however,  especially  regarduig  the  interior  of  this  interesting  country. - 
See  Appendix  A. 

t  Should  the  opinions  above  expressed  appear  too  sanauine  to  some,  or  be  treated  by  any 
of  my  readers  as  mero/y  t/teoretical,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Smith  rifDean 
ston,  the  inventur  of  the  subsoil  plough,  and  the  introducer  of  the  greafesr  preu  al  im 
provement  in  modern  agriculture.  After  statins  that  o/ /eas(  three Jburfhft  of  the  m  e  ara- 
hie  land  in  the  country  is  under  very  indifferent  culture,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  ci  plete 
draining  and  deep  workiriE,  and,  adverting  to  the  increa'^ed  produce  it  may  be  m^-'e  to 
yield,  he  says,  -'it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Briiain  may  become  an  exporiing  country  in 
grain  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years." — Remarks  on  Thorovek  Draining  and  Depp 
ploughing,  by  Jamee  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston  Works,  p.  22,  Were  the  population  to 
reniam  stationary,  Mr.  Smith  may  be  right;  at  all  events,  (his  opinion  shows  that  even 
practical  men  do  not  despair  of  attaining  to  a  pitch  of  improvement  in  agriculture  which 
theoretical  writers  dare  not  venture  to  predict. 

But  among  all  persons  of  enlarged  information  a  similar  opinion  prevails.  Thus  the 
eloquent  auttior  of  a  recent  work  on  the  principles  of  population  says,  ''  the  single  alteration 
of  substituting  the  kiichen-earden  husbandry  of  Flanders  in  our  plains,  and  the  terraced 
oullure  of  Tuscany  in  our  hi'lls,  for  the  present  system  of  agricultural  management,  would 
at  once  doubW  the  produce  of  the  British  islands,  and  procure  ample  subsistence  for  twice 
the  number  of. ts  present  inhabitants."— .Alison's  PrtTwnjj/es  o/Po?»w/a/2cn,  I.  p.  216.  These 
hopes  are  not  to  be  rejected  or  suppressed  ;  for,  Lioagn  they  may  never  be  fuliy  realized, 
vet  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of  exei*tioD,  tirm  which  ample  harvests  of  good  maj 
hereafter  be  reaped. 
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Thus  much  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  future  hopes  and  prospects 
of  scientific  agricuhure.*  But  how  few  practical  men  are  acquainted 
with  wiiat  is  already  known  of  the  principles  of  the  important  art  by 
which  they  live!  Trained  up  in  ancient  methods— attached  generally 
to  conservaiive  principles  in  every  shape— the  practical  agriculturists, 
as  a  body,  have  always  been  more  opposed  to  change  than  any  other 
large  class  of  the  community.  ¥hey  have  been  slow  to  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  any  methods  of  culture  which  differed  from  their  own, 
from  those  of  their  fathers,  or  of  the  district  in  which  they  live— and, 
even  when  the  superiority  could  nc  longer  be  denied,  they  have  been 
almost  as  slow  to  adopt  them. 

But  the  awakening  spirit  of  the  time  is  making  itself  felt  m  the  re- 
motest agricultural  districts;  old  prejudices  are  dying  out,  and  the  cul- 
tivators of  this  most  ancient,  most  important,  and  noblest  of  all  the  arts, 
are  becoming  generally  anxious  for  information,  and  eager  for  improve- 
ment.! ,     /■  ,- 

Two  circumstances  have  contributed  to  retard  the  approach  of  this 
better  state  of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  the  agricultural  interest  in  England  has  hitherto 
expended  its  main  strength  in  attempting  to  secure  or  maintain  impor- 
tant political  advantages  in  the  state.  The  encouragement  of  experi- 
mental agriculture  has  been  in  general  neglected,  while  the  diffusion 
of  practical  knowledge  has  been  either  wholly  overlooked  or  considered 
subordinate  to  other  objects.  No  national  efforts  have  been  made  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  methods  of  culture.  While  for  the 
other  important  classes  of  the  community  special  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, in  which  the  elements  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  most 
necessary  for  each  class  have  been  more  or  less  completely  taught,  and 
a  moi-e  enlightened,  because  better  instructed,  race  of  men  gradually 
trained  up,  no  such  schools  have  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturist.  In  our  Universities,  in  which  the  holders  of  land,  those 
most  interested  in  its  improvement,  are  nearly  all  educated,  a  lesson 
upon  agriculture,  the  right  arm  of  the  State,  has  hitherto  scarcely  ever 
been  given.}:     With  the  practice  of  the  art,  the  theory  has  also  been 

Those  who  have  access  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society  will 
find  in  the  first  number  a  pajier  by  Mr.  Pusey,  ''On  ihe  present  slate  of  the  atience  of  Agri- 
culture in  England,"  in  which  much  valuable  information  is  contained,  and  of  a  more  prac- 
tical kind  thati  I  have  been  able  to  introduce.  Ttiis  paper  ought  to  be  printed  in  a  separate 
form,  d  circulated  widely  among  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Royal  English  Agri 
cultu      Society. 

t  'i  (s  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  numerous  communications  I  have  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  since  the  publication  of  these  Lectures  was  announced,  and  in 
which  I  am  assured  that  the  want  of  knowledge  is  generally  felt,  and  a  supply  in  a  sufficient- 
ly elementary  form  desired,  by  all  classes  of  ag-  ''.ulturists.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Lic- 
b,g  means  the  following  sentence  to  apply  to  hl^  German  countrymen  :  "  What  can  be  ex. 
perted  from  the  present  (generation  of)  farmers,  which  recoils  whh  seeming  distrust  and 
aversion  from  ai.  Ihe  means  of  assistance  offered  it  by  chemistry,  and  which  does  not  un- 
derstand the  art  of  making  a  rational  application  of  chemical  discoveries."  I  do  not  think 
chemists  ought  in  fairness  to  bUme  the  practical  agriculturists  for  not  understanding  the 
art  of  applying  chemical  discoveries  to  the  improvernent  of  the  cullure  of  the  land.  They 
must  first  know  what  the  discoveries  are  ;  and  the  error  has  hitherto  been,  that  no  steps 
have  been  takijn  to  diffuse  this  preliminary  knowledge. 

t  However  satisfied  young  men  may  be  to  avoid  the  labor  of  additional  study  while  at 
■College,  how  many  in  after-life  regret  that  their  early  attention  had  not  been  directed  to 
some  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  applicable  to  common  life  Thus  the  lata 
Lord  Dudley,  in  his 'etters  to  the  Bishof  of  l.tanduff,  ipvariably  lamen's,  "  as  mistakes  ia 
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neglected.  Scientific  men  have  had  no  inducement  to  devote  tlieir 
time  and  talents  to  a  subject  which  held  out  no  promise  of  reward, 
either  in  the  shape  of  actual  emolument  or  of  honorary  distinction. 
And  thus  has  arisen  the  second  of  those  circumstances,  by  which  I  con- 
sider the  approach  of  a  better  state  of  things  to  have  been  retarded — 
namely,  the  want  of  an  Agricultural  Literature. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  periodical  publications, 
none  of  these  even  too  well  supported,  by  which  attempts  have  been 
zealously  made  to  diffuse  important  information  among  the  practical 
farmers — it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  jiress  has  not  been  encouraged  t,'; 
do  its  utmost  on  behalf  of  agricultural  knowledge  in  general — while  the 
single  work  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  nearly  all  that  chemical  science 
has,  in  this  country,  been  induced  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  theory  during  the  last  forty  years.* 

Many  of  you  have  probably  read  this  work  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  its  value.  Yet  how  many  things 
does  iie  pass  over  entirely,  how  many  things  leave  unexplained  !  Since 
Lis  time,  not  only  have  numerous  practical  observations  and  discoveries 
been  made,  but  the  entire  science  of  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry 
has  been  regenerated.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  in  his  work  a 
view  of  the  present  state,  either  of  our  theoretical  knowledg",  or  of  our 
practical  agriculture.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  progress  ol 
knowledge,  than  to  the  condition  of  existing  information.  Hence  the 
merits  of  the  agricultural  chemistry  of  Davy  are  not  to  be  tried  by  its 
accordance  with  actual  knowledge,  but  with  what  was  known  in  ISlii, 
when  its  distinguished  author  read  his  course  of  lectures  for  the  last 
time  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

We  may  with  certainty  predict,  Ijowever,  that  neither  the  practice 
nor  the  theory  of  agriculture  will  be  permitted  to  experience  in  future 
that  want  of  general  encouragement  under  which  during  the  last  half 

his  early  lire,  his  unacquainlance  wilh  the  rudiments  of  agriculture— his  ignorance  of  bota 
ny  and  geology."— (See  also  a  note  to  the  Review  of  these  Letters  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  December,  1S40.) 

For  this  state  of  things  we  shall  soon  have  at  least  a  partial  remedy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  new  educational  instilulions  of  t>  o  higher  class,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  of  which  so  many  have  been  founded  within  the  present  century,  and  all  those 
which  have  been  established  in  Ameri-^a,  I  believe,  without  exception,  have  incorporated 
into  meir  course  of  general  study  one  or  more  of  the  newer  sciences.  Can  we  have  a  more 
consrntaneous  and  universal  testimony  to  their  value  and  importance  than  litis  7  The  Uni- 
versity of  London  has  been  induced,  by  the  same  public  demand  for  this  species  of  instruc- 
lion,  to  include  Chemistry  and  Botany  in  its  course  of  arts;  and  circumstances  only  have 
caused  Geology  to  be  omitted  for  a  time.  Its  numerous  affiliated  institutions  have  followed 
Its  steps ;  and  hence  the  Catholic  Coilcge  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  tJshaw,  has  in  this  respect  an- 
ticipated its  Protestant  neighbor  at  Durham. 

But  should  the  agricultural  interest  rest  satisfied  wjth  this  introduction  of  one  or  two 
smnchcs,  suppose  it  generally  done,  into  the  University  course  of  study?  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  not,  and  that  the  general  interests  of  practical  agriculture  would-be 
manifestly  promoted,  among  other  means,  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges,  in 
which  all  the  branches  necessary  to  be  known  by  enlightened  agriculturists  of  every  cltiss 
should  be  specially  and  distinctly  taught.  Whether  such  Colleges  might  be  beneficially 
annexed  to  the  existing  Universities,  is  a  question  deserving  ofserious  consideration. 

"  The  latest  edition  of  Lord  Dundonald's  "Treatise  on  the  intimate  connection  between 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,"  which  I  have  seen,  is  dated  London.  1803. 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  a  good  chemist  and  a  zealous  agriculturist,  were  I  not  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  a  series  of  excellent  articles  on  chemical  agriculture 
by  Dr.  Madden,  inserted  In  the  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  the  last 
two  years.  ■ 

Since  the  above  went  to  press.  Three  Lectures  on  Agriculture  have  appeared  Iron:  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  of  Oxibrd,  whose  name  will  secure  -hem  an  extended  clrculatioa. 
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century  thej'  have  in  England  been  perinitied  to  languish.  The  public 
mind  has  been  awakened,  and  the  establishment  of  Agricnltural  Associ- 
ations. pro%'Jncial  and  local,  are  manifestations  of  the  inlerest  now  felt 
upon  the  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  requires  only  the  general 
exhibition  of  suc'i  an  interest,  and  ihe  adoption  of  some  general  means  of 
encouragement,  j)  stimulate  both  practical  ingenuity  and  scientific  zeal 
to  expend  themselves  on  this  most  valuable  branch  of  national  industry. 
Science  is  never  unwilling  to  lend  her  hand  to  the  practical  arts;  on 
tlie  contrary,  she  is  ever  forward  to  proffer  her  assistance,  and  it  is  not 
till  her  advances  have  been  rejected  or  frequently  repulsed,  that  she  re- 
frains from  aiding  in  their  adva.  cement. 

Need  I  advert,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  unwearied  labours  of  the  vege- 
table physiologists — or  to  the  many  valuable  observaiions  and  experi- 
ments recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  scientific  chemists.  In  these  memou's, 
or  in  professedly  scientific  works,  such  observations  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  permitted  to  rest; — the  public  mind  being  unprepared 
either  lo  appreciate  their  value  or  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  give  them  a  practical  and  popular  form. 

And  how  numerous  are  the  branches  of  science  connected  with  this 
art  ?  Need  I  speak  of  botany,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  on 
which  the  first  elements  of  agriculture  rest;  or  of  vegetable  physiologj', 
to  the  indications  of  which  it  has  hitherto  almost  exclusively  looked  for 
improvement  and  increased  success;  or  of  zoology,  which  alone  can 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  numerous  insects  that  prey  upon  your 
crops,  and  so  ofien  ruin  your  hopes, — and  which  can  alone  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  arm  you  against  their  ravages,  and  instruct  you  to  ex- 
tirpate them  ?  Meteorology  among  her  other  labours  tabulates  the  highest, 
the  mean,  and  the  lowest,  temperatures,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  during  each  day  and  each  month  of  the  year.  Do  you 
doubt  the  importance  of  such  knowledge  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
land  ?  Consider  the  destructive  efl^ects  of  a  late  frost  in  spring,  or  of  a 
continued  heat  in  summer,  and  your  doubts  will  be  shaken.  A  wet  sea- 
son in  our  climate  brings  with  it  many  evils  to  the  practical  agriculturist ; 
but  what  eflTect  must  the  rain  have  on  the  soil,  in  countries  where  nearly 
as  much  falls  in  a  month,  as  in  England  during  the  course  of  a  whole 
year  ;* — where  every  thing  soluble  is  speedily  washed  from  the  land,  and 
nothing  seems  to  be  left  but  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  ?  It  may 
indeed  be  said  with  truth,  that  no  department  of  natural  science  is  inca- 
jjable  of  yielding  instruction — that  scarcely  any  knowledge  is  superflu- 
ous— to  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

It  is  thus  that  all  branches  of  human  knowledge  are  bound  together, 
and  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  all  the  cidiivators  of  them,  mutually  de- 
pendent. And  it  is  by  lending  each  a  helping  hand  to  the  others,  that 
the  success  of  all  is  to  be  secured  and  accelerated  ;  while  with  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  the  whole  the  advance  of  each  individual  is  made  sure. 
The  recent  contributions  and  suggestions  of  geology  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  readiness  of  the  sciences  of  observation  to  give  their  aid  to  the 
promotion  especially  of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  geologist  can 
best  explain  the  immediate  origin  of  your  several  soils,  the  cause  of  Ihe 

*  iA  Canton,  in  the  month  of  May.  the  fall  ot  min  ib  oflei  as  much  as  20  ji;^es- 
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diversities  which  3ven  in  the  same  farm,  it  may  be  in  the  same  field, 
they  not  uufrequcntly  exhibit;*  the  nature  and  differences  among  your 
subsoils,  and  the  advantages  you  may  expect  from  breakuig  them  up  or 
bringing  them  to  the  surface. 

Geology  is  essentially  a  popular  science,  and  the  talents  of  its  emi- 
nent English  cultivators  are  admirably  fitted  to  make  it  still  more  so. 
Hence,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  science  has  been  of  late 
years  very  generally  diffused,  and  its  relations  to  agriculture  are  be- 
coming every  day  better  understood.  The  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, among  its  many  other  useful  exertions,  has  done  very  much  to 
connect  agriculture  and  geology  with  the  sphere  of  its  own  labours, 
■while  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  mani- 
fests a  similar  desire  on  the  part  of  that  numerous  and  talented  body,  to 
illustrate  the  connection  of  agriculture  with  geology  and  chemistry,  in 
tlie  southern  division  of  the  island.  That  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Murchi- 
son,  and  Mr.  De  laBeche  have  each  engaged  to  make  a  gratuitous  sur- 
vey of  the  subsoils  in  several  extensive  agricultural  districts,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Council  of  this  Society,!  shows  that,  where  their  services  are 
estimated,  our  most  eminent  scientific  men  will  not  hesitate  to  devote  them 
to  the  development  of  the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry. 

The  time,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  growth  of  our  population  re- 
quires it — practical  men  are  anxious  to  receive  instruction — scientific 
men  are  eager  to  impart  what  they  know,  and  to  make  new  researches 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  what  is  unknown — are  we  not  justified 
therefore,  in  anticipating  hereafter  a  constant  and  general  diffusion  of 
light,  a  steady  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  ? 

Having  thus  glanced  at  irte  state  and  prospects  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture in  general,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  culture  in  England,  permit 
me  to  advert  to  a  few  of  those  questions  of  daily  occurrence  among  you, 
to  which  chemistry  alone  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  shall  not  in 
this  place  allude  to  the  subject  of  manures — which  form  alone  an  entire 
chapter  of  most  recondite  chemistry,  and  which  I  shall  lake  up  in  its 
proper  place,  but  I  shall  select  a  few  isolated  topics,  the  bearing  of 
chemical  knowledge  upon  which  is  sufficiently  striking. 

Some  soils  are  naturally  barren,  but  how  few  of  our  agriculturists  are 
able,  in  regard  to  such  soils  generally,  to  say  why  ;  how  few  who  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  requisite  for  discovering  the  cause !  Of  these  bar- 
ren lands  some  may  be  improved  so  as  amply  to  repay  the  outlay  ;  some, 
from  their  locality  or  from  other  causes,  are  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  irreclaimable.  How  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
ween  these  two  cases  . 

"  cannot  refer  to  a  plainer,  Jlore  simple,  or  more  beauliful  illustration  of  this  fact  than 
that  which  is  pres-)nted  in  a  short  paper  by  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bart.,  inserted  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  I.  p.  271,  entitled  "On  the  Application  of  Geology  to 
Agriculture."  See  also  an  able  paper  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  which  a  valuable  report  is 
contained  in  the  Doncaster  Chronicle  of  December  5th,  and  which  will  be  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Report  of  their  Council,  I.  p.  188. 

To  form  a  just  Idea  of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  surveys,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  chap,  xv.,  pp.  463  to  480,  of  Mr.  Do  la  Heche's  "  G  lological  Report  on  Cornwall  and  De- 
von," or  Professor  Hitchcock's  "  RepiaTt  on  a  re-exa« .'nation  of  the  Economic  Geol"gy  o( 
Massa  ^husetts." 


(8  CHEMISTRY  AND  AGR  CULTURE. 

S)me  apijarenlly  good  soils  are  yet  barren  in  a  high  degree.  In  ei.- 
i,'3avouring  to  improve  such  soils,  praclical  men  have  no  general  rule— 
they  can  have  none.  They  work  in  the  dark— like  a  man  who  makes 
experiments  in  a  laboratory,  without  a  teacher  orwilhout  a  book,  uU, 
after  many  blunders  and  niuch  expense,  he  discovers  some  fact,  to  him- 
self new,  but  to  others  long  known,  and  forming  only  one  of  many  ana- 
logous facts,  flowing  from  a  common,  and  probably  well  understooi:, 
principle. 

"  The  application  of  chemical  tests  to  such  a  soil,"  says  Sir  Humphij-- 
Davy,  "  is  obvious.  It  must  contain  some  noxious  j)rineiple,  [or  be  de- 
ficient in  some  necessary  element. — J.]  which  may  be  easily  discovered 
and  probably  easily  destroyed.  Are  anv  of  the  salts  of  iron  present, 
they  may  be  decomposed  by  lime.  Is  thjre  fn  excess  of  siliceous  sand, 
the  system  of  improvement  must  depend  on  the  application  of  clay  and 
calcareous  matters.  Is  there  a  defect  of  calcareous  matter,  the  remedy 
is  obvious.  Is  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  indicated,  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  liming,  paring,  and  burning.  Is  there  a  deficiency  of  vege- 
table matter,  it  is  to  be  supplied  by  manure." — [Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Lecture  I.] 

What  was  true  in  regard  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  the  time 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  more  true  in  a  high  degree  of  the  chemistry 
of  our  time.  Not  only  is  the  nature  of  soils  better  understood,  but  we 
know  in  many  cases  what  a  soil  must  contain  before  it  will  produce  a 
given  crop.  Why  do  pine  forests  settle  themselves  on  the  naked  and 
apparently  barren  rocks  of  Scotland  and  of  Northern  Europe,  content  i( 
their  young  roots  can  find  but  a  crevice  in  the  mountain  to  shelter  them  ? 
Why  does  the  beech  luxuriate  in  the  alluvial  soils  of  Southern  Sweden 
^f  Zealand,  and  Continental  Denmark  ?  Why  does  the  birch  spring 
up  from  the  ashes  of  the  pine  forest — why  the  rapid  rush  of  delicate 
grass  from  the  burned  prairies  if  India  and  of  Northern  America? 
Whence  comes  the  thick  and  tender  sward  of  the  mountain  limestone 
districts — whence  the  gigantic  wheat  stalk  of  a  virgin  soil  ?  Why  do 
the  same  forest  trees  propagate  themselves  for  ages  on  the  same  sppis 
without  impoverishing  the  soil — why  do  the  natural  grasses,  tlie  longer 
they  are  undisturbed,  render  he  land  only  the  more  fertile  1 

These,  one  would  think,  aie  scarcely  chemical  questions,  and  yet  to 
all  of  them,  and  to  a  thousand  such,  chemistry  alone  can  and  will  give 
a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  a  piav,tical  rule,  the  benefit  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  experience ;  it  becomes  a  true  philosophical  principle 
of  action,  when  we  discover  the  causes  from  which  this  benefit  springs. 
Botany  has  thrown  considerable  light,  and  of  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant kind,  upon  this  practice,  but  chemistry  has  fully  cleared  it  up  and 
established  the  principle. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  speaks  of  the  use  of  lime.  Can  you  explain  the 
mysterious,  and  apparently  fickle  and  diversified,  agency  of  this  sub 
stance  in  reference  to  vegetation?  Are  the  advantages  so  frequently 
attendant  upon  its  use  to  be  ascribed  to  the  chemicat  character  of  the 
soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  vegetable 
matter  it  contains,  or  to  the  geological  nature  of  the  rocks  on  Which  ii 
rests?     Are  they  depen'ent  upon  the  drainage   and  exposure  of  the 
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lanrl — on  the  kind  of  cron  to  be  raised — on  the  general  climate  of  the 
district. — on  the  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature — or  on  the  quanti- 
ty of  rain  which  falls! 

So  with  gypsum.  Why  are  its  effecls  lauded  in  one  district,  doubted 
in  another,  and  decried  in  u.  lliird !  Are  no  rules  or  principles  to  be 
discovered,  by  which  these  diversified  eflfects  are  to  be  explained,  and 
llie  true  purpose  and  fit  use  of  these  and  other  mineral  substances  clear- 
ly pointed  out?  Sucli  principles  are  yet  to  be  sought  for;  but  if 
sought  by  ihe  way  of  well  devised  and  accurately  conducted  experi- 
ment, they  are  sure  to  be  discovered. 

The  land  is  exhausted  by  frequent  cropping.  What  language  more 
familiar,  what  statement  more  true  than  this?  Yet  how  few  under- 
stand what  exhaustion  implies;  how  few  can  explain  eilher  how  it 
takes  place,  by  what  means  it  can  be  remedied,  or  how,  if  left  to  her- 
self, nature  at  length  does  apply  a  remedy  ! 

Have  you  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  this 
subject?  To  be  satisfied,  you  have  only  to  look  with  an  experienced 
eye  on  the  agricultural  practice  of  the  county  of  Durham.  Are  there 
not  iliousands  of  acres  in  the  centre  of  this  county  which  exhibit  a  de- 
gree of  unproductiveness  not  natural  to  the  soil; — which  have  been 
overcropped,  and  worn  out,  and  impoverished?  A  soil  comparative- 
ly fertile  by  nature  has  been  rendered  unfertile  by  art.  That  which 
was  naturally  good  has  been  rendered  as  unproductive  and  unprofitable 
as  that  which  was  naturally  bad.  Has  this  state  of  things  arisen  from 
ignorance,  from  design,  or  from  necessity  ?  By  whichever  of  these  it 
has  been  mimediately  caused,  it  is  clear  that  the  requisite  degree  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  would  have  retarded  if 
not  wholly  prevented  it. 

The  same  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  reclaim  these  lands  again, 
and  gradually  restore  them  to  a  more  fertile  condition  ;  for  the  changes 
which  the  soil  undergoes  in  sucli  circumstances  are  all  chemical 
changes, — either  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  substances  it  contains, 
or  in  the  state  of  combination  in  whioh  they  exist. 

The  art  of  culture  indeed  is  almost  entirely  a  chemical  art,  since 
nearly  all  its  processes  are  to  be  explained  only  on  chemical  principles. 
If  you  add  lime  or  gypsum  to  your  land,  you  introduce  new  chemical 
agents.  If  you  irrigate  your  meadows,  you  must  demand  a  reason 
from  the  chemist  for  the  fLbundanf  growth  of  grass  which  follows.  Do 
you  find  animal  manure  powerful  in  its  action,  is  the  effect  of  some 
perinanent,  while  that  of  others  is  speedily  exhausted? — does  a  mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  manure  prepare  the  land  best  for  certain  kinds 
i)f  grain'' — do  you  employ  common  salt,  or  gypsum,  or  saltpetre,  or  ni- 
trate of  soda,  with  advantage  ? — in  all  these  cases  you  observe  chemical 
results  whicb  you  would  be  able  to  control  and  modify  did  you  possess 
the  requisite  chemical  knowledge. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  even  theoretical  agriculturists  should  be  far 
behind  in  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  on  which  their  most  impor 
tant  operations  depend.  The  greatest  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
art  of  culture  by  the  researches  of  organic  chemistry,  a  branch  which 
may  be  said  to  have  started,  if  not  into  existence,  at  least  into  a  new 
life,  witiii::  the  last  tfn  ^  ?ars.     Every  day  too  is  adding  to  the  nuinbe/ 
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and  ralue  of  its  discoveries,  and  the  igriculturist  may  well  be  pardoncu 
for  not  keeping  pace  with  the  advances  of  a  deiiariment  cf  science, 
which  even  the  professed  and  devoled  chemist  can  scarcely  overtake. 

I  might  advert  also  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  ploughing,  wheth- 
er common  or  subsoil,  of  fallowing,  draining,  weeding,  and  many 
others,  as  being  only  so  many  methods  by  which  chemical  action  is  in- 
duced or  facilitated  ; — to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  even  to  such  ob- 
served differences  as  that  of  the  relative  quantity  of  leaves  and  tubers  in 
the  potatoe,  and  of  grain  and  straw  in  our  corn-fields,  as  interesting 
cases  on  which  scientific  chemistry  throws  a  flood  of  light.  I  might 
shew  how  the  feeding  of  your  cattle  and  the  raising  and  management 
of  dairy  produce  are  not  beyond  the  province  of  chentistry,  but  that  the 
only  approach  to  scientific  principle  yet  made,  even  in  these  branches 
of  husbandry,  is  derived  from  the  results  of  chemical  research. 

But  I  do  not  dwell  on  any  of  these  points:  they  will  all  hereaftei 
come  under  our  review  in  their  appropriate  order,  and  will  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  laying  before  you  many  important  facts,  as  well  as,  I 
hope,  valuable  practical  deductions  and  observations. 

While,  however,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  thus  much  of  the  light 
which  existing  chemical  knowledge  throws  on  the  natural  processes  of 
(Vegetation,  and  on  the  artificial  methods  of  practical  agriculture,  I 
would  not  lead  you  to  supfiose  that  our  knowledge  is  by  any  means 
iiomplete,  that  there  are  not  many  points  over  which  much  darkness 
still  rests — that  some  of  the  theoretical  views  now  entertained  are  not 
crude,  adopted  too  hastily,  arid  generalized  too  rapidly.  But  a  similar 
confession  may  be  made  in  reference  to  all  the  modern  sciences  of  ob- 
servation without  diminishing  their  importance  or  detracting  from  the 
value  of  the  facts  they  embody.  Human  science  is  progressive  in  all 
its  branches,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  the  indications  of  existing  know- 
ledge because  it  is  to  some  extent  uncertain,  would  be  as  foolish  as  to 
refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  morning's  light,  because  it  is  iiot  equal 
to  that  of  the  midday  sun. 


1  advance,  therefore,  to  the  special  object  of  these  lectures,  and  I  shall 
first  present  you  with  a  rapid  outline  of  the  method  which  I  intend  to 
follow.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  method  should  be  simple,  and  that 
every  consecutive  portion  should  be  so  fitted  to  clear  the  way  for,  and 
throw  light  upon,  wljat  is  to  follow,  that  we  may  be  able  to  advance 
frore  the  first  rudiments  to  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  parts  of  our 
subject,  without  any  chance  of  the  illustrali<ins  being  even  difficult  to 
com[)reher.d.  This  end  I  do  not  hope  perfectly  to  attain,  but  it  will  be 
ray  constant  aim,  and,  with  due  attention  on  your  part,  I  do  not  fear 
that  we  shall  fail  in  arriving  at  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  various 
points  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  direct  your  a'.'ention. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  bring  before  you — 

I.  The  constitution  of  vegetable  substances  with  the  properties  of  the 
elementary  and  compound  bodies  which  either  enter  into  the  sutetanccs 
of  plants  or  contribute  to  their  growth  and  nourishment. 

II.  The  general  structure  and  functions  of  the  several  parts  (/  nlinta 
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—their  mode  of  growth — and  tne  manner  in  which  their  fooa  is  ab 
sorbeil,  changed,  and  converted  into  parts  of  their  substance. 

III.  The  origin,  nature,  and  principal  differeuces  of  soils — with  the 
circumstances  on  which  their  relative  fertility  depends,  or  under  which 
it  is  modified. 

IV.  The  nature  and  differences  of  manures,  and  their  mode  of  action, 
whether  directly  in  supplying  food  to  the  plant,  or  indirectly  in  hasten 
ing  and  increasing  their  growth. 

V.  The  nature  and  diversities  of  the  food  raised  as  the  result  of  cul- 
ture— espscially  in  reference  to  their  several  equivalents  or  powers  of 
supporting  animal  life. 

Under  this  head  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  dairy  produce,  will  form  subjects  of  consideration. 

These  different  branches,  I  believe,  comprehend  the  whole  subject 
of  chemical  agriculture  ;  in  regard  to  all  of  them  we  shall  derive  either 
from  chemistry  or  geology  much  important  information. 

§  1.  Different  kinds  and  slates  of  matter. 

All  the  forms  of  matter  which  present  themselves  to  our  view, 
whether  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  in  the  aii 
which  forms  the  atmosphere  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  or  in  the  bo- 
dies of  animals  and  plants — all  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  the  two 
great  groups  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  The  solid  rocks  and  soils, 
the  atmosphere,  the  waters  of  the  seas  and  ocean's,  every  thing  which 
neither  is  nor  has  been  the  seat  of  life,  may  generally  be  included  under 
the  head  of  inorganic  matter.  The  bodies  of  all  living  animals  and 
plants,  and  their  dead  carcases,  consist  of  organic  or  organized  matter. 
These  generally  exhibit  a  kind  of  structure  readily  visible  by  the  eye, 
as  in  the  pores  of  wood,  and  in  the  fibres  of  hemp,  or  of  the  lean  of 
beef,*  and  are  thus  readily  distinguished  from  inorganic  matter,  it 
which  no  such  structure  is  observable. 

But  in  many  substances  of  organic  origin  also,  no  structure  is  obser- 
vable. Thus,  sugar,  slarch,  and  gum,  are  formed  in  plants  in  great 
abundance,  and  yet  do  not  present  any  pores  or  fibres;  they  have  never 
been  endowed  with  organs,  yet  being  produced  by  the  agency  of  living 
organs,  they  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  organic  matter. 
So  when  animals  and  plants  die,  their  bodies  undergo  decay,  but  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is  considered  as  of  organip  origin, 
not  only  as  long  as  any  traces  of  structure  are  observable,  but  even  after 
all  such  traces  have  disappeared.  Thus  coal  is  a  substance  of  organic 
origin,  though  almost  all  traces  of  the  vegetable  matter  from  which  it 
has  been  derived,  have  been  long  ago  obliterated. 

Again,  heat  chars  and  destroys  wood,  starch,  and  gum,  forming  black 
lubstances  totally  unlike  the  original  matter  acted  upon.  By  distillation, 
wood  yields  tar  and  vinegar ;  and  by  fermentation,  sugar  is  converted 
first  into  alcohol,  and  then  into  vinegar.  All  substances  derived  from 
vegetable  or  animal  products  by  these  and  similar  processes  are  included 
under  the  general  designation  of  organic  bodies. 

•  The  pores  of  wood  and  fibres  and  minute  vessels  in  animals  being  the  orgaru  or  inatru 
ments  of  liforthe  substar'-.es  themselves  are  called  organized  or  organic. 
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Now  if  we  take  a  portion  of  almost  a:iy  of  those  numerous  forms 
of  matter  which  we  meet  with  either  in  the  inorganic  or  in  .he  organic 
kingdoms,  we  find,  that  on  subjecting  it  to  certain  chemical  processes,  it 
is  capable  of  being  resolved  or  separated  into  more  than  one  substance. 
Thus  coal  when  put  into  a  gas  retort  is  resolved  into  tar,  coal  gas,  and 
certain  other  substances.  Wood,  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  yields 
pyroligneous  acid,  tar,  and  water,  and  leaves  behind  a  residue  of  char- 
coal. If  again  we  subject  charcoal  to  the  action  of  heat  (not  in  the 
open  air),  or  to  any  other  process  we  can  devise,  we  can  never  separate 
any  thing  further  from  it.  After  all  our  operations  we  obtain  only 
charcoal. 

So  a  piece  of  common  lead  ore,  when  healed  in  a  similar  manner, 
will,  if  pure,  give  oiTsulphuronly,  and  leave  the  lead  behind,  from  which 
nothing  but  lead  can  afterwards  be  extracted. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  wood  and  the  ore  of  lead  differ  from  charcoal 
.,nd  metallic  lead  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  consist  of  more  than  one 
kind  of  matter,  the  latter  of  one  kind  of  matter  only.  Hence  charcoal 
and  lead  are  called  simple  or  elementary  bodies,  while  wood  and  all  oth- 
er substances  whicli  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  two  or  more 
different  kinds  of  matter  are  called  compound  bodies. 

The  diversified  forms  of  matter  which  present  themselves  to  our  no- 
tice in  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  organs  and  vessels  of 
plants  and  animals,  are  absolutely  without  number.  We  can  no  more 
reckon  them  than  we  can  the  stars  of  heaven.  Yet  it  is  one  of  those  re- 
sults of  modern  chemistry  which  to  the  mind  not  yet  familiarized 
with  chemical  discoveries  appears  most  wonderful, — that  these  num- 
berless forms  of  matter  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into,  and  there- 
fore are  composed  or  made  up  of,  only  55*  of  those  simple  or  ele- 
mentary substances,  the  nature  of  which  lias  been  above  explained. 
Occasionally  these  elementary  substances  occur  in  a  separate  state,  as 
in  native  [so  called  when  found  in  the  malleable  state,]  gold  and  silver, 
but  they  are  generally  found  associated  together,  forming  substances 
from  which  several  of  the  55  simple  bodies  may  be  extracted. 

All  the  material  substances  in  nature  consist  of  one  or  more  of  these 
55  elementary  bodies.  This  is  sulEcienlly  surprising,  yet  it  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  remai';able  that  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  every  vege- 
table substance  may  bi;  resolved  into  one  or  more  oi  four  only  of  these 
simple  substances. 

Wheii  a  portion  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  burned  it  either  en- 
tirely disappears  or  leaves  behind  it  only  a  small  quantity  of  ash.  Ani 
nial  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  gum,  sugar,  and  starch,  when  burned, 
disappear  entirely ;  a  piece  of  wood  or  of  lean  meal  leaves  a  small 
quantity  of  earthy  (inorganic)  matter  behind. 

Now  all  that  disappears  when  any  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  tf  any 
kind,  is  burned,  consists  generally  of  three,  and  only  in  some  rare  sases 

'  The  names  of  these  elementary  liodies  are  as  follows :— Oxygen,  hydrc^ren,  nitrogen 
sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  bi'Oniine,  iuijinc,  fluorine,  carbon,  noron  silicon' 
potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  ma>£nesium,  aluminiuoi,  glucinium! 
yttrium,  zirconium,  thorium,  cerium,  lanthanium.  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel  zinc! 
cadmium,  load,  tin,  bismuth,  copper,  uranium,  mercury  (quicksilver),  silver,  palladiuiru 
indium,  plaUnum,  gold,  osmium,  titanium,  tantalum  (columbium),  'ungsien,  moWb  lennm! 
TsDadium,  ctiromium,  antimony,  tellurium,  arsenic.  ^ 
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of  more  than  four,  of  ttie  elementary  bodies.  These  fbui  are  carhon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  With  the  excepiion  of  the  matter  ir 
destructible  by  fire  (the  ash),  chemical  analysis*  has  hitherto  failed  todeteci 
the  presence,  in  any  notable  quantity,  of  more  than  these  four  substances- 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  almost  equal  truih  to  animal  substances 
The  destructible  part  of  these  also  consists  of  the  same  four  elements. 

To  the  agriculturist,  therefore,  an  acquaintance  with  these  four  con- 
stituent parts  of  all  that  lives  and  grows  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is 
indispensable.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  comprehend  the  lav/s  by 
which  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  conducted, 
nor  the  reason  of  the  processes  he  himself  adopts  in  order  to  facilitate  or  to 
modify  these  operations,  without  this  previous  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  elements — the  raw  materials  as  it  were — out  of  which  all  the 
products  of  vegetable  growth  are  elaborated. 

I  shall  first,  therefore,  exhibit  to  you  briefly  the  properties  of  these 
organic  constituents  of  plants,  in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  the 
further  inquiries — by  what  means  or  in  what  form  they  enter  into  the  cir- 
culation of  plants — and  how,  when  they  have  so  entered,  they  are  con- 
verted into  those  substances  of  which  the  skeleton  of  the  plant  consists 
or  which  are  produced  in  its  several  organs. 

5  2.   Carbon — its  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Carbon  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  substance  of  wood  char- 
coal in  its  purest  form.  When  wood  is  distilled  in  close  vessels,  or 
burned  in  heaps  covered  over,  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  air, 
wood  charcoal  is  left  behind.  When  this  process  is  well  performed,  the 
charcoal  consists  of  carbon  with  a  slight  admixture  only  of  earthy  and 
saline  matters,  which  remain  behind  on  burning  the  charcoal  in  the  air. 

Heated  in  the  air,  charcoal  burns  with  little  flame,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ash  which  is  left,  entirely  disappears.  Ft  is  converted  into 
a  kind  of  air  known  among  chemists  by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
ascends  as  it  is  formed  and  mingles  with  the  atmosphere. 

Charcoal  is  light  and  porous,  and  floats  upon  water,  but  plumbago  or 
black  lead  and  the  diamond,  which  are  only  other  forms  of  carbon,  are 
heavy  and  dense.  The  former  is  2i,  and  the  latter  3j,  times  heavier 
than  water.  The  diamond  is  the  purest  form  of  carbon,  and  at  a  high 
temperature  it  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  and,  like  charcoal,  dis- 
appears in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Of  this  carbon  all  vegetable  substances  contain  a  very  large  portion. 
It  forms  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  all  the  parts  of  plants 
which  are  cultivated  for  the  food  of  animals  or  of  man,  [that  is,  of  these 
plants  in  their  dried  slate.]  In  the  economy  of  nature,  therefore,  it  per- 
forms a  most  important  part. 

The  light  porous  charcoals  obtained  from  wood  [especially  from  the 
willow,  the  pine,  and  the  box],  and  from  animal  substances,  possess 
several  interesting  properties,  which  are  of  practical  application  in  the 
art  of  cuhure.  1°.  They  have  the  power  of  absorbing  in  large  quanti- 
ty into  their  pores,  the  gaseous  substances  and  vapours  which  exist  in 

•  Under  the  genenil  name  of  chemical  analysis  are  comprehended  the  various  processes 
bjr  which,  aa  above  explained,  natural  forms  of  matter  may  be  resolved  or  separated  iiHi 
tn«  several  cimenU  or  simple  substances  of  which  tliey  consist. 
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the  alraosp'iere  ;*  ami  on  this  properly,  as  I  shall  explain  hciea.ter,  the 
use  of  charcoal  powder  as  a  uiaiuire  probably  in  some  measure  depends. 
H°.  They  also  separate  I'roni  waier  any  decayed  animal  matters  or  col- 
ouring substances  which  il  may  hold  in  solution  ;  hence  its  use  in  filters 
for  purifyini;  and  sweelening  injpnre  river  or  spring  waters,  or  for  clari- 
fying syrups  and  oils.  This  action  is  so  powcrtiil  that  port  wine  is 
rend'ercd  perfectly  colourless  by  filtering  through  a  well  jjrepared  char 
coal. 

In  or  upon  the  soil  charcoal  for  a  time  will  act  in  the  same  manner, 
will  absorb  from  the  air  moisture  and  gaseous  substances,  and  from  the 
rain  and  trom  flowing  waters  organized  matters  of  various  kinds,  any 
of  which  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to  yield  to  the  plants  which  grow 
around  it,  when  they  are  such  as  are  likely  to  contribute  to  their 
growth. 

3°.  They  have  the  property  also  of  absorbing  disagreeable  odours  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  Hence  animal  food  keeps  longer  sweet 
when  placed  in  contact  with  charcoal — hence  also  vegetable  substances 
coniaining  much  water,  such  as  potatoes,  are  more  com])letely  preserved 
by  the  aid  of  a  quantity  of  charcoal — and  hence  the  refuse  charcoal  of  the 
sugar  refiners  is  found  to  deprive  night-soil  of  its  disagreeable  odour,  and 
to  convert  it  into  adrvand  portable  manure.  4°.  They  exhibit  also 
the  still  more  singular  property  of  extracting  from  water  a  portion  of  the 
saline  substances  they  may  happen  to  bold  in  solution,  ami  thus-allow- 
ing it  to  escape  in  a  less  impure  form.  The  decayed  (half  carbonized) 
roots  of  grass,  which  have  been  long  subjected  to  irrigation,  may  act  in 
one  or  all  of  these  ways  on  the  more  or  less  impure  water  by  which 
they  are  irrigated — and  tiius  gradually  arrest  and  collect  the  materials 
which  are  fitted  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  coming  crop. 

§  3.   Oxygen — its  properlies  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Oxygen  is  a  substance  wiih  which  we  are  acquainted  only  in  the  gas- 
eous or  aeriform  slate. f  By  the  unaided  senses  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  common  air,  being  void  of  colour,  taste  and  smell.  But 
if  a  lighted  taper  be  plunged  into  it,  the  flame  is  wonderfully  increased 
both  in  size  and  brilliancy,  and  the  taper  bu'us  away  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  efifect  of  this  gas  upon  animal  li.e  is  of  a  similar  kind.  When 
a  living  animal  is  introduced  inio  a  large  vessel  filled  wilh  oxygen,  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  i,?creased,  all  the  vital  functions  are  stimu- 
lated and  excited,  a  state  of  fever  comes  on,  and  after  a  time  the  anv 
nial  dies. 

By  these  two  characters,  oxygen  is  distinguished  from  every  other  ele- 
mentary body.  It  exists  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  amount  of  ^1  percent, 
of  its  bulk,  and  in  this  state  of  air  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  ani- 
mals and  of  plants,  and  to  the  support  of  combustion  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  exists  also  largely  in  water,  eve-y  nine  pounds  of  th's  liquid 
containing  eight  pounds  of  oxygen. 

*  Thus  of  ammnnia  they  absorb  95  times  tlieir  own  bulk,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  55  limes, 
of  oxygen  9  limes,  of  hy<lrogi>n  nearly  twice  tlieir  bulk,  and  of  aqueous  vapour  so  much  as  to 
increase  their  weight  from  tO  to  20  per  cent. 

t  In  this  state  it  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  In  a  glass  retort  the  red  oxide  of  mercari 
of  the  shops,  or  a  white  salt  known  by  the  name  of  chlorate  of  potash 
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But  the  quarjtity  of  tliis  substance  which  is  stored  jp  in  the  solid  rocks 
is  still  more  remarkable.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  solid 
rocks  which  compose  the  crust  of  our  globe,  of  every  solid  substance  we 
see  around  us — of  the  houses  in  which  we  live,  and  of  the  stones  on 
which  we  tread — of  the  soils  which  you  daily  cultivate,  and  much  more 
than  one-half  by  weight  of  the  bodies  of  all  living  animals  and  plants, 
consist  of  this  elementary  body  oxygen,  known  to  us,  as  I  have  already 
said,  only  in  the  state  of  a  gas.  It  may  not  appear  surprising  that  any 
one  elementary  substance  should  have  been  formed  by  the  Creator  in 
such  abundance  as  to  constitute  nearly  one-half  by  weight  of  the  entire 
crust  of  our  globe,  but  it  must  strike  you  as  remarkable,  that  this  should 
also  be  the  element  on  the  presence  of  which  all  animal  life  depends — 
and  as  nothing  less  than  wonderful,  that  a  substance  which  we  know 
only  in  the  state  of  thin  air,  should,  by  some  wonderful  mechanism,  be 
bound  up  and  imprisoned  in  such  vast  stores  in  the  solid  mountains  of 
the  globe,  be  destined  to  pervade  and  refresh  all  nature  in  the  form  of 
water,  and  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  earth  in  the  solid  parts  of  animals 
and  plants.  But  all  nature  is  full  of  similar  wonders,  and  every  step 
you  advance  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  art  by  which  you  live, 
you  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  united  skill  and  bounty  of  the  same  great 
Contriver. 

Oxygen  gas  is  heavier  than  common  air  in  the  ]iroporlion  of  about  H 
to  10  [its  specific  gravity  by  experiment  is  1'10:26,  air  being  1]  ;  it  is 
also  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  water  to  a  certain  extent.  One  hun- 
dred measures  of  water  dissolve  6J  of  this  gas.  [De  Saussure.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Henry,  100  volumes  of  water  absorb  only  3i  of  oxygen.] 
Rain,  spring,  and  river  waters,  always  contain  a  portion  of  oxygen 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  this  oxygen,  as  they 
trickle  through  the  soil,  ministers  to  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants 
in  various  ways.   Someof  these  will  be  explained  in  asubseijuent  lecture. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  plants  refuse  to  vegetate,  and 
speedily  perish. 

§  4.  Hydrogen — its  properties  and  relalions  to  vegelahle  life. 

Hydrogen  is  also  known  to  us  only  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  when  per 
fectly  pure  agrees  with  oxygen  and  common  air  in  being  without  cplour, 
taste,  or  smell.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  nature  in  a  free  or  simple 
slate,  nor  does  it  exist  so  abundantly  as  either  carbon  or  oxygen.  It 
forms  a  small  per  centage  of  the  weight  of  all  animal  and  vegelable 
substances,  and  constitutes  one-nifilh  of  the  weight  of  water,  but  with 
the  exception  of  coal,  it  does  not  enter  as  a  constituent  into  any  of  (he  large 
mineral  masses  that  exist  in  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

When  a  lighted  taper. s  plunged  into  this  gas  it  is  immediately  ex- 
tinguished, but  if  in  COB  act  wiih  the  air  the  gas  itself  takes  fire  and  burns 
with  a  pale  yellow  flame.  If  previously  mixed  w  ith  air  or  vs^ith  oxygen 
gas,  it  kindles  and  burns  with  a  loud  explosion.  During  this  combus- 
tion water  is  formed.     [See  the  Second  Lecture.] 

It  does  not  support  life,  animals  cease  to  breathe  when  introduced  into 
it,  and  plants  gradually  wither  and  die.  It  is  the  hghtest  of  all  known 
substances,  being  about  144  times  lighter  than  common  air,  so  that  if  the 
stopper  be  reir:ved  from  abottle  in  which  il  is  co"  *ained  it  almost  imme 
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diatjty  escapes,   [its  specific  gravity,  by  experiment,  is  0-0687,  air  be 
ing  1.]      It  is  the  element  which  is  employed  to  give  buoyancy  to 
balloons ;  and  by  this  great  levity  and  its  relations  to  flame  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  all  other  known  substances. 

Water  absorbs  it  only  in  very  small  quantities,  100  gallons  taking  up 
no  more  than  about  li  gallons  of  hydrogen  gas.  But,  as  already  ob- 
served, this  gas  does  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  free  state — is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  the  growth  of  plants  or  animals  in  this  state — and  lience  its 
Insolubility  in  water  is  in  unison  with  the  general  adaptation  of  every 
property  of  every  body,  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  highest  orders 
af  living  beings. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  readily  obtained  from  water  by  putting  into  it  a  few 
pieces  of  metallic  iron  or  zinc,  and  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol).  Bubbles  of  the  gas  are  liberated  from  the  surface  of  the  meti.1, 
ascend  through  the  water,  and  may  be  collected  on  the  surface. 

§  5.  Nitrogen — its  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Nitrogen  is  also  known  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  gas.  It  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  to  the  amount  of  79  per  cent,  of  its  bulk.  It  is  without 
colour,  taste,  or  smell.  Animals  and  plants  die  in  this  gas,  and  a  taper 
is  instantly  extinguished  when  introduced  into  it ;  the  gas  itself  under- 
going no  change.  It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  in  the  proportion 
of  974  to  100,  [its  density  is  0-976,  air  being  1.]  It  is  an  essenlial 
constituent  of  the  air  we  breathe,  serving  to  temper  the  ardour  with 
which  combustion  would  proceed  and  animals  live  iu  litidliuted  oxygen 
gas.  It  forms  a  part  of  very  many  animal  and  of  some  vegetable  sub- 
stances, but  it  is  not  known  to  enter  iiito  the  composition  of  any  of  the 
great  mineral  masses  of  which  tlie  earth's  crust  is  made  up.  In  coal 
alone,  which  is  of  vegetable  origin,  it  has  been  detected  to  the  amount 
of  one  or  two  percent.  It  is  therefore  much  less  abundant  in  nature 
than  any  of  the  other  so  called  organic  elements — and  it  exhibits  much 
less  decided  properties  than  any  of  them ;  yet  we  shall  hereafter  see 
that  it  performs  certain  most  important  functions  in  reference  both  to  the 
growth  of  plants  and  to  the  nourishment  of  animals. 

One  hundred  volumes  of  water  dissolve  about  Ij  volumes  of  this 
gas.*  Spring  and  rain  waters  absorb  it  as  they  do  oxygen,  from  the  at- 
mospheric air,  and  bear  it  in  solution  to  the  roots,  by  which  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  may  be  conveyed  directly  into  the  circulation  of  plants. 


Such  are  the  several  elementary  bodies  of  whi^h  the  organic  or  de- 
structible part  of  vegetable  substances  is  formed.  With  one  exception 
they  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  form  of  gases  »  and  yet  out  of  these 
gases  much  of  the  solid  parts  of  animals  and  of  plants  are  made  up. 
When  alone,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  they  form 
invisible  kinds  of  air;  when  umted,  they  constitute  those  various  forms 
of  vegetable  matter  which  it  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the  art  of  culture  to 
raise  with  rapidity,  wiih  certainty,  and  in  abundance.  How  difficult 
to  understand  the  intricate  processes  by  which  nature  works  up  these 

*  Henry  De  Saussurs  says,  tnat  pure  water  absorbs  4  par  cent,  of  ts  bulk  of  this  gas. 
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raw  materials  into  her  many  beautiful  productious — ^yet  hf  w  interest- 
ing it  must  be  to  know  her  ways,  how  useful  even  partially  t)  find  them 
out! 


Permit  me,  in  conclusioc,  to  submit  to  you  one  reflection.  We  have 
seen  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  all  gaseous  substances, 
wl)ich  when  pure  are  destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  They  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  our  senses.  Man  in  a  state  of  nature 
— uneducated  man — cannot  discern  that  ihey  are  different.  Yet  so 
simple  an  instrument  as  a  lighted  taper  at  once  shows  them  to  be  totally 
unlike  each  other.  This  simple  instrument,  therefore,  serves  us  in- 
stead of  a  new  sense,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  properties  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  without  such  aid,  we  should  not  even  have  suspected. 
Has  the  Deity  tlien  been  unkind  to  man,  or  stinted  in  his  benevolence 
in  withholding  the  gift  of  such  a  sense  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  has  given 
us  an  understanding  which  when  cultivated  is  better  than  twenty  new 
senses.  The  chemist  in  his  laboratory  is  better  armed  for  the  investi- 
gatioti  of  nature,  than  if  his  organs  of  sense  had  been  many  times  mul- 
tiplied. He  has  many  instruments  at  his  command,  each  of  which, 
like  the  taper,  tells  him  of  properties  which  neither  his  senses  nor  any 
other  of  his  instruments  can  discover;  and  the  further  his  researches 
are  carried,  the  more  willing  does  nature  seem  to  reveal  her  secrets  to 
him,  and  the  more  rapidly  do  his  chemical  senses  increase.  Do  you 
think  that  the  rewards  of  study  and  patient  experimental  research  are 
confined  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  that  the  Deity  will  prove 
less  kind  to  you,  whose  daily  toil  is  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature  ? 
As  yet  you  see  but  faintly  the  reason  of  many  of  your  tommonest  oper- 
ations, and  over  the  results  you  have  comparatively  1  ttle  control — but 
the  light  is  ready  to  spring  up,  the  means  are  within  your  reach — you 
have  only  to  employ  your  minds  as  liligently  as  you  labour  with  youi 
hands,  and  ultimate  success  is  sure 


LECTURE  11. 

Ohaiactoristic  propeniea  of  organic  substances— Relative  proportions  of  organ  e  elements- 
Variable  proportions  of  inorganic  elements  in  plants— Form  in  which  the  organic  elc 
ments  are  talten  up  by  plants- The  atmosphere,  its  constitution  and  relations  to  vegel:ibla 
life — Nature  and  laws  of  chemical  combination — Water  an  J  "ts  relations  to  vegetable  life 

§  1.  CharaHcrislic properties  of  organic  s  ^bstances. 

Or  the  four  elementary  substances  described  in  the  former  lecture,  ilio 
organic  part  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  consists,  What  is 
iinderstood  by  the  term  organic  has  also  been  explained. 

But  organic  substances  possess  certain  characters  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  tlie  inorganic  or  dead  matter  of  the  globe,  and  on 
which  their  connection  with  the  principle  of  life,  and  with  ihe  art  of 
culture,  entirely  depends.  These  characteristic  properties  are  chiefly 
the  following  : 

1°.  They  are  all  easily  decomposed  or  destroyed  by  a  moderately 
high  temperature.  If  wood  or  straw  be  heated  in  the  air,  as  over  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  it  becomes  charred,  burns,  and  is  in  a  great  measure 
dissipated.  So  sugar  and  starch  darken  in  colour  when  heated,  black- 
en, and  take  fire.  The  same  is  true  of  all  vegetable  substances.  But 
limestone,  clay,  and  other  earthy  or  stony  matters,  undergo  no  appar 
ent  change  in  such  circumstances — they  are  not  decomposed. 

2°.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  it  be  warm  and  moist 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  putrify  and  decay.*  They  decom- 
pose of  their  own  accord,  and  after  a  time  almost  entirely  disappear. 
Such  is  not  the  case  with  inorganic  matters.  If  the  rocks  and  stones 
crumble,  their  particles  may  be  washed  away  by  the  rains  to  a  lower 
level,  but  they  never  putrify  or  wholly  disappear. 

3°.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  two  or  more  of  the  four  organic 
elements  only.  The  mineral  substances  we  meet  with  on  the  earth's 
surface,  and  collect  for  our  cabinets,  often  contain  portions  of  manv  ele- 
mentary bodies;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  the  organic  part  of  all  plants, 
that  which  lives  and  grows,  contains  only  the  four  simple  substances 
described  in  my  former  lecture. 

4°.  They  are  distinguished  also  by  this  important  character,  that 
they  cannot  be  formed  by  human  art.  Many  of  the  inosganic  com- 
pounds which  occur  in  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe  can  be  produced  by 
the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  and  were  any  corres[)Onding  benefit  likely 
to  be  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  ^yilh  a  few  exceptions,  nature  nught  be  im.itated  in  the  for- 
mation of  any  of  her  mineral  productions.  But  in  regard  to  organic  sub- 
stances, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  chemist  is  perfectly  at  fau.t. 
He  can  form  neither  woody  fibre,  nor  sugar,  nor  starch,  nor  muscular 
fibre,  nor  any  of  those  substances  which  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  which  serve  for  the  food  of  animated  beiuTs. 

•  For  an  explanation  of  the  exact  nature  and  end  of  this  putrefaction,  see  the  subsequen 
Lecture,  ^'Onthi  -i^cay  of  mumal  arid  vegetaOle  sul s  ances." 
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Phis  is  an  important  and  striking,  and  is,  I  believe,  lilsely  to  remain  a 
permanent  jistinction,  between  most  substances  of  organic  and  of  inor- 
ganic origin. 

Looking  back  at  tiie  vast  strides  which  organic  chemistry  has  made 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  still  continuing  to  make,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  continued  progress  of  human  discovery,  some  sanguine  chem- 
ists venture  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  art  of  man  shall  not  only 
acquire  a  dominion  over  that  principle  of  life,  by  the  agency  of  which 
plants  now  grow  and  alone  produce  food  for  man  and  beast,  but  shall  be 
able  also,  in  many  cases,  to  imitate  or  dispense  with  the  operations  of  that 
principle:  and  to  predict  that  tTie  time  will  corrie  when  man  shall  man- 
ufacture by  art  those  necessaries  and  luxuries  for  which  he  is  now  wliolly 
dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

And,  having  conquered  the  "winds  and  the  waves  by  the  agency 
of  steam,  is  man  really  destined  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  uncertain  sea- 
sons too?  Shall  he  come  at  last  to  tread  the  soil  beneath  his  feet  as  a 
really  useless  thing — to  disregard  the  genial  shower,  to  despise  the  influ- 
ence of  the  balmy  dew — to  be  indifferent  alike  to  rain  and  drought,  to 
cloud  and  to  sunshine — to  laugh  at  the  thousand  cares  of  the  husband- 
man— to  pity  the  useless  toil  and  the  sleepless  anxieties  of  the  ancient 
tillers  of  ihe  soil?  Is  the  order  of  nature,  through  all  past  lime,  to  be  re- 
versed— are  the  entire  constitution  of  society,  and  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  whole  human  race,  to  be  completely  altered  by  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  knowledge  ? 

By  placing  before  man  so  many  incitements  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, the  will  of  the  Deity  is  ,that  out  of  this  increase  of  wisdom  be 
.should  extract  the  means  of  increased  happiness  and  enjoyment  also. 
But  set  man  free  from  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  earih  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  you  take  from  him  at  the  same  time  the  calm  and  tran- 
quil pleasures  of  a  country  life — the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  return- 
,  ing  seasons — the  cheerful  health  and  happiness  that  wait  upon  labour 
in  the  free  air  and  beneath  the  bright  sun  of  heaven.  And  for  what? — 
only  to  imprison  him  in  manufactories,  to  condemn  liim  to  the  fretful 
and  feverish  life  of  crowded  cities. 

To  such  ends,  I  trust,  science  is  not  destined  to  lead  ;  and  he  is  not 
only  unreasonably,  but  thoughtlessly  sanguine,  who  would  hope  to  de- 
rive from  organic  chemistry  such  power  over  dead  matter  as  to  be  able 
to  fashion  it  into  food  for  living  animals.  \Vith  such  consequences  be- 
fore us  it  seems  almost  sinful  to  wish  for  it. 

Yet,  that  this  branch  of  science  will  lead  to  great  amelioralions  in  the 
art  of  culture,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  It  will  explain  old  meth- 
ods—it will  clear  up  anomalies,  reconcile  contradictory  results  by  ex- 
plaining the  principles  from  which  they  flow — and  will  suggest  new  meth- 
ods by  which  better,  speedier,  or  more  certain  harvests  may  be  reaped. 

§  2.  Relative  proportions  of  organic  elements. 
Though  Ihe  substance  of  plants  consists  chiefly  of  ihe  four  organic  ele- 
ments, yet  these  bodies  enter  into  the  constituiion  of  vegetables  in  veiy 
different  proportions.  This  fact  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  a  gen- 
eral manner:  it  will  appear  more  disinctly  by  the  Allowing  statement 
of  the  exa:t  quantities  of  each  elemeal..  contained  a  1000  parts  b} 
2* 
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weight  of  some  of '.he  more  important  kinds  of  vegetable  substance  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating : — 
Hay  from 


young  Clover 
3  mos.  old 

Clover-  . 

A.fter-math 

Oats. 

Seed. 

Hay. 

Peas. 

Wheat 

Hay. 

Potaloes. 

Carbon  . 

507 

607 

494 

47' 

465 

455 

458 

441 

Hydrogen 

66 

64 

58 

5t 

61 

57 

50 

59 

Oxygen 

389 

367 

350 

349 

401 

431 

387 

439 

Nitrogen 

38 

22 

70 

24 

42 

34 

15 

12 

Ash  .     . 

.     not  stated 

40 

28 

100 

31 

23 

90 

50 

1000*  1000;  1000*  lOOOf  lOOOt  1000*  lOOOf  lOOOt 

The  numbers  in  the  above  table  represent  the   constitution  of  the 

plants  and  seeds,  taken  in  the  stale  in  which  they  are  given  to  cattle  or 

are  laid  up  for  preservation,  and  then  dried  at  230°  Fahrenheit      By 

this  drying  they  lost  severally  as  follows  : 

1000  parts  of  Potatoes  .     .     lost     .     .     .     722  parts  of  water 
ditto         of  Wheat     .     .      —     ...     166         ditto 
ditto        of  Hay    ...      —     ...     158         ditto 
ditto        of  Aftermath  Hay —     .    136  to  140         ditto 
ditto        of  Oats     ...     —    ...     151        ditto 
ditto         of  Clover  Seed  .      —     ...     112         ditto 
ditto        of  Peas     ...     —     ...       86         ditto 
In  crops  as  they  are  reaped,  therefore,  and  even  as  they  are  given  for 
food,  much  water  is  present.     When  artificially  dried,  the  carbon  ap- 
proaches to  one-half  of  their  weight — the  oxygen  to  more  than  one- 
third! — '^"^  hydrogen  to  little  more  than  5  per  cent. — and  the  nitrogen 
rarely  to  more  than  2i  per  cent.     These  proportions  are  variable,  but 
they  represent  very  nearly  the  relative  weights  in  which  these  elements 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  those  forms  of  vegetable  matter  which  are 
raised  in  the  greatest  quantity  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 

But,  besides  the  organic  part,  vegetable  substances  contain  an  inor- 
ganic portion,  which  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  ash  when  the  plant  is 
consumed  by  fire,  or  of  dust  when  it  decomposes  and  disappears  in 
consequence  of  natural  decay. 

In  the  dried  hay,  oats,  &c.,  of  which  the  composition  is  represented 
in  the  above  table,  we  see  that  the  quantity  of  ash  is  very  variable,  in 
oats  being  as  small  as  4  per  cent.,  while  of  hay  every  hundred  pounds 
left  10  of  ash.  A  similar  difference  is  observed  generally  to  prevail 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Each  variety  of  plant,  when 
burned,  leaves  a  weight  of  ash,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Herba- 
ceous plants  generally  leave  more  than  the  wood  of  trees — and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  plant  yield  unlike  quantities  of  inorganic  matter.ji 

•  BoussingauU  Anna/  es  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (1838)  Lxvii.  p.  20  to  38. 

t  Ditto  ditto  (1839)  LXxi.  p.  113  to  136. 

1  Ditto  ditto  (1838)  Lxix.  p.  356. 

i  This  will  appear  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  the  Tormer  Lectnre  thu 
oxygen  constitutes  onehalf  by  weight  of  alUiE^^  plants,  when  it  is  recollected  that  oV  tha 
water  driven  off  in  drying  these  plants  eight-ninlha  by  weight  consist  of  oxveeo  and  that 
6001bs.  of  grass,  for  example,  yield  only  from  80  to  100  lbs.  of  hay.  ""  "»» 

I  Thus  of  the  oak,  the  dried  bark  left  60  of  ash— the  dried  leaves  63— the  dried  albumiur 
1— ant'  th<  dr'.ed  wood  only  2  parts  in  a  thousand  of  ash.— X)«  Sauasure. 
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These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  the  thecrv  and  in  the  enlightened 
practice  of  agriculture.  They  will  hereafter  come  under  special  and 
detailed  consideration,  when  we  shad  have  examined  the  nature  of  the 
soils  in  which  plants  grow,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  consider  the  chemi- 
cal nature,  the  soun  e,  and  the  functions,  of  the  inorganic  compounds 
which  exist  in  living  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

§  3.  Of  the  form  or  state  of  combination  in  which  the  organic  elements 
enter  into  and  minister  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

From  the  details  already  presented  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  in  re- 
gard to  the  properties  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  met  with  in  nature, — it  will  readily  occur  to  you 
that  neither  of  these  elementary  bodies  is  likely  to  enter  directly,  or  in  a 
simple  state,  into  th«  circulation  of  plants.  The  former  (carbon)  being 
a  solid  substance,  and  insoluble  in  water,  cannot  obtain  admission  intc 
the  pores  of  the  roots,  '"^e  only  parts  of  the  plants  with  which,  in  nature, 
it  can  come  in  contact.  The  latter  (hydrogen)  does  not  occur  either  in 
the  atmosphere  or  in  the  soil  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  and  hence,  in 
its  simple  state,  forms  no  part  of  the  food  of  plants.  Oxygen  and  nitiu- 
gen,  again,  both  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  the 
former  is  known  to  be  inhaled,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  leaves 
of  plants.  Nitrogen  may  also  in  like  manner  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
of  living  plants,  but,  if  so,  it  is  in  a  quantity  so  small  as  to  have  hitherto 
escaped  detection.  The  two  latter  substances  (oxygen  and  nitrogen) 
are  also  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and,  besides  being  inhaled  by  the 
leaves,  may  occasionally  be  absorbed  in  minute  (|uantiiy  along  with  the 
water  taken  in  by  the  roots.  But  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these 
two  elementary  bodies,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
which  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  plants,  have  previously  entered 
into  a  state  of  mutual  combination — forming  what  are  called  distinct 
chemical  compounds.  Before  describing  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
these  compounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  1°.  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  plants  live,  and,  2°.  the  nature  of  chemical  com- 
bination and  the  laws  by  whict  it  is  regulated. 

{  4.  On  the  constitution  of  the  atmcephere. 

The  air  we  breathe,  and  in  which  plants  live,  is  composed  principal- 
ly of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nhrogen  gases,  in  the  proportion  very 
nearly  of  21  of  the  former  to  79  of  the  latter.  It  contains,  however,  as 
a  constituent  necessary  to  the  very  existeifce  of  vegetable  life,  a  small 
per  centage  of  carbonic  acid.  On  an  average  this  carbonic  acid 
amounts  to  about-^j^th  part*  of  the  bulk  of  the  air.  On  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  or  of  great  lakes,  this  quantity  diminishes;  and  it  becomes 
Sensibly  less  as  we  recede  from  the  land.  It  is  also  less  by  day  than 
by  night  (as  3'38  to  4-32),  and  over  a  moist  than  o-er  a  dry  soil. 

The  air  is  also  imbued  with  raoislure.  Watery  vapour  is  every 
where  diffused  through  it,  but  the  quantity  varies  with  the  season  of 
the  year,  with  the  clima'e,  with  the  nature  of  the  locality,  with  its  alti- 

"  O'Ol  per  cent.  The  mean  ol  M  e«periments  made  bv  Saussure  al  Geneva  at  all  timcf 
of  iie  year  and  of  the  day  gave  1  .6  «o  jmea  in  lOOOO.  The  mTJumani  vyijs  674,  S="?  f'! 
iiit.ahnuin  3-15. 
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Hide,  an>l  with  its  distance  from  the  equator.  In  temperate  climatea, 
it  oscillates  on  the  same  spot  between  j  and  IJ  per  cent,  of  the  weigh! 
of  the  air  ;  being  least  in  mid- winter  and  greatest  in  the  hot  montiis  of 
summer.  There  are  also  mingled  with  the  atmosphere,  traces  of  the 
vast  variety  of  substances  which  are  capable  of  rising  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  vapour;  such,  for  example,  as  are  given  off 
by  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter — which  are  the  produce  of 
disease  in  either  class  of  bodies — or  wliich  are  evolved  during  the  oper- 
ations of  nature  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  or  by  the  artificial  processes 
of  man.  Among  these  accidental  vapours  are  to  be  included  those 
miasmata,  which,  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  render  whole  districts 
unhealthy, — as  well  as  certain  compounds  of  ammonia,  which  are  infer- 
red to  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  because  they  can  be  detected  in  rain 
water,  or  in  snow  which  has  newly  fallen. 

In  this  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  we  can  discover  many  beauti 
ful  adaptations  to  the  wants  and  structure  of  animals  and  plants.  The 
exciting  effect  of  pure  oxygen  on  the  animal  economy  is  diluted  by  (he 
large  acbnixture  with  nitrogen  ; — the  (juantify  of  carbonic  acid  present 
is  sufficient  to  supply  food  to  the  plant,  while  it  is  not  so  great  as  to 
|)ro\'e  injurious  to  the  animal ; — and  the  watery  vapour  suffices  to 
niaiiitaiu  the  requisite  moisture  and  flexibility  of  the  parts  of  both  or- 
ders of  beings,  without  in  general  being  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  prove 
hurtful  to  either. 

The  air  also,  by  its  subtlety,  diffiises  itself  everywliere.  Into  every 
pore  of  the  soirl  it  makes  its  way.  When  there,  it  yields  its  oxygen  or 
its  carbonic  acid  to  the  dead  vegetable  matter  or  to  the  living  root.  A 
shower  of  rain  expels  the  half-corrupted  air,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  purer 
portion  as  liie  water  retires.  The  heat  of  the  sun  warms  the  soil,  and 
expands  the  imprisoned  gases, — these  partially  escape,  and  are,  as  be- 
fore, replaced  by  olher  air  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  withdrawn. 

By  the  action  of  these  and  other  causes  a  constant  circulation  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  kept  up, — between  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface, 
which  plays  among  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  and  the  air  which 
mingles  with  the  soil  and  ministers  to  the  roots.  The  precise  effect  and 
the  importance  of  this  provision  will  demand  our  consideration  in  a  fu- 
ture lecture. 

§  5.   The  nature  and  laws  of  chemical  comhinaticm. 

The  terms  combine  and  combination  in  chemical  language  have  a 
strict  and  precise  application.  If  sand  and  saw-dust  be  rubbed  togeth- 
er in  a  mortar  they  may  be  intimately  intermingled,  but  by  pouring  wa- 
'er  on  the  mass  we  can  separate  the  farticles  of  woocl  and  leave  the 
and  unchanged  behind.  So  if  we  stir  ojtmeal  and  water  together,  we 
may  cause  them  perfectly  to  mix  together,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat  we  can  expel  the  water  and  obtain  dry  oatmeal  in  its  original 
condition.  Or,  by  putting  salt  into  water,  it  will  dissolve  and  disappear, 
a-nd  form  what  is  called  a  solution,  but  by  boiling  it  down,  as  is  done 
a  our  salt-pans,  the  water  may  be  entirely  removed  and  the  salt 
,/rocured  of  the  weight  originally  employed  and  possessed  of  its  original 
properties. 

In  none  ofthfse  cases  has  ar.y  chemical  aclica  taken  place,  or  anv 
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permanent  chaiige  been  produced,  upon  any  of  ibea^vstances.  The  wo 
former  were  merely  mixtures. 

In  all  cases  of  chemical  action  a  permanent  change  takes  place  in  s:tne 
of  die  substances  employed  ;  and  this  change  is  the  result  either  of  a  chent- 
icnl  coinbinalion,  or  of  a  cheinical  decomposilion. 

Thus  when  sulphur  is  burned  in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  while  va- 
pours possessed  of  a  powerful  and  very  unpleasant  odour,  and  which 
continue  to  be  giver,  off  until  the  whole  of  tUe  sulphur  is  dissipialed. 

Here  a  solid  substance  is  permanently  changed  into  noxious  vapours 
which  disappear  in  the  air,  and  this  change  is  caused  by  the  combination 
of  the  sulphur  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  liUe  manner  when  limestone  is  put  into  a  kiln  and  strongly  beated 
or  burned,  il  is  changed  or  converted  into  quicklime— a  subslat>ce  very 
■  liiFerent  in  its  properties  from  the  natural  limestone  employed.  But 
'lis  is  a  case  of  chemical  decomposilion.  The  limestone  consists  of 
lime  and  carbonic  acid.  By  the  heat  these  are  separated,  the  latter  is 
driven  off  and  the  former  remains  in  the  kiln. 

Again,  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  is  kindled  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen 
gas,  it  burns  with  a  pale  yellow  flame.  If  a  cold  vessel  be  held  over 
this  flame,  it  speedily  becomes  bedewed  with  moisture,  and  drops  of  wa- 
ter collect  upon  it.  How  remarkable  the  change  which  hydrogen  un- 
dergoes during  this  combustion!  It  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
ntinosphere  and  forms  water.  How  different  in  its  properties  is  this 
water  from  either  the  oxygen  or  (he  hydrogen  by  the  union  of  which  it  is 
formed!  The  former  a  liquid,  the  laller  gases;  the  former  an  enemy 
to  all  combustion,  while  of  the  latter,  the  one  (hydrogen)  burns  readily, 
the  oiher  (oxygen)  is  the  very  life  and  support  of  combustion  in  all  otb- 
er  bodies. 

1°.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  chemical  combination  or  decomposition 
is  always  attended  by  a  permanent  change. 

2°.  That  when  combination  lakes  place,  a  new  substance  is  formed 
differing  in  its  properties  from  any  of  those  from  which  it  was  produced, 
or  of  which  it  consists. 

When  two  or  more  elementary  bodies  thus  unite  together  to  form  a 
new  substance,  this  new  substance  is  called  a  ehemicai  compound. 
Thus  water  is  a  compound  (not  a  mixture)  of  the  two  elementary  Ixjdies 
oxygen  and, hydrogen. 

Now  when  such  combination  takes  place,  it  is  found  to  do  so  always 
in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  laws.     Thus  : 

I.  tioiiies  unite  togeiher  only  in  constant  and  defimteprr^portiMts,  We 
can  mix  together  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  for  exfjmple,  in  any  pro- 
portion, a  gallon  of  the  one  with  any  number  of  gallons  of  the  other,  but 
if  we  burn  two  gallons  of  hydrogen  gas  in  any  greater  number  ofgallons 
of  oxygen,  they  will  only  consume  or  unite  with  one  gallon  of  the  oxy- 
gen, "the  rest  of  this  gas  remaining  unchanged.  A  quantity  of  water  will 
be  formed  by  this  union,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  will  be 
contained,  combined  with  all  the  oxygen  that  has  disappeared.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  we  burn  hydrogen  so  as  to  cause  il  to  consume 
more  oxygen,  or  from  a  given  weight  of  i.ydrogen  to  produce  more  than 
a  knowu  weight  jf  water.  And  as  oxygen  is  nearly  sixteen  limes 
heavier  <han  iitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that  one  gallon  of  the  former  is  about 
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eight  times  heavier  than  two  gallons  of  the  latter,  so  that  by  weight  tnese 
two  gases,  when  thus  burned,  ui:ite  together  nearly  in  the  proportion 
ofl  to  8, — one  pound  of  hydrogen  fomiing  nine  pounds  of  water. 

Again,  when  pure  carbon  is  burned  in  the  air,  it  unites  with  a  fixed 
and  constant  weight  of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid;  it  never  unite* 
with  more,  and  it  does  not  form  carbonic  acid  when  it  unites  with  less. 

Now  this  law  of  fixed  and  definite  proportions  is  found  to  hold  in  re- 
gard to  all  bodies,  and  in  all  cases  of  chemical  combination.     Thus  we 
have  seen  that— 
By  weight.  By  weight. 

1  of  hydrogen  combines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  water. 

So  6  of  carbon  combine .     .     .     8 carbonic  oxide, 

and  14  of  nitrogen 8 nitrous  oxide. 

Hence  1  of  hydrogen,  6  of  carbon,  and  14  of  nitrogen  unite  respec- 
tively with  the  weight  (8)  of  oxygen.  These  several  numbers,  there- 
fore, are  said  lo  he  equivalent  to  each  other  (they  are  equivalent  numbers). 
Or  they  represent  the  fixed  and  definite  proportions  in  which  these  seve- 
ral substances  combine  together  (they  are  definite  proportion  aU).  Some 
chemists  consider  these  numbers  to  represent  the  relative  weights  of  the 
atoms  or  smallest  particles  of  which  the  several  substances  are  made  up, 
and  hence  not  unfrequently  speak  of  them  as  the  atomic  weights  of  these 
substances,  or  more  shortly  their  atoms. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  often  useful  to  represent  the  simple  or 
elementary  bodies  shortly  by  the  initial  letter  of  their  names.  Thus 
hydrogen  is  represented  by  H,  carbon  by  C,  and  nitrogen  by  N,  and 
these  letters  are  used  to  denote  not  only  the  substances  themselves,  but 
that  quantity  which  is  recognised  as  its  equivalent,  proportional,  or 
atomic  weight.     Thus : 

Equivalent 
Symbol.  or  atomic  Name, 

weights. 

H  denotes  1  by  weight,  of  hydrogen. 

C .     .     .     6 carbon. 

O.     .     .     8 oxygen. 

N .     .     .  14* nitrogen. 

Chemical  combination  is  expressed  shortly  by  placing  these  letters  in 
luxta-position,  or  sometimes  in  brackets,  with  the  sign  plus  (-f )  between 
them.  Thus  H  O  or  (H  +  O)  denotes  the  combination  of  One  atom  or 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  that  is,  water  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  weight  of  water  (9),  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights 
(1  4-  8)  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

A.  number  prefixed  or  appended  to  a  symbol,  denotes  that  so  raanv 
equivalents  of  the  substance  represented  by  the  symbol  are  meant,  as 
that  number  expresses.  Thus  2  H  O,  3  H  O,  or  3  (H  -f  O),  mean  two 
or  three  equivalents  of  water,  3  H,  or  H3  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 
and  4C  or  C4,  2  N  or  N2,  four  of  carbon  and  two  of  nitrogen  respec- 
tively. 

II.  Not  only  are  the  quantities  of  the  substances  which  unite  together 
definite  and  constant,  but  the  properties  or  qualities  of  the  substances 
formed  are  in  general  equally  so.     The  properties  of  pure  water  or  o' 

•  Mo.-e  correctly  1, 6-13, 8013,  aoi  14  19. 
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I'JlrboDic  acid  are  constant  and  invariable  under  whatever  ciroumstancoa 
tkey  may  be  formed,  and  the  elements  of  which  they  consist,  when  they 
combine  together  in  the  same  proportions,  are  never  known  to  forat  any 
other  compounds  but  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

This  law,  however,  though  generally,  is  not  universally  true.  Many 
substances  are  known  which  contain  the  same  elements  united  together 
in  the  same  proportions,  and  which,  nevertheless,  possess  very  different 
properties.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemons  are  in  this  condition. 
They  both  consist  of  th?  same  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  united 
together  in  the  same  proj  ortions,  and  yet  their  sensible  properties  as  well 
as  their  chemical  relations*  are  veiy  dissimilar. 

Cane  sufar,  starch,  and  gum,  all  of  them  abundant  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingd  -n,  consist  also  of  the  same  elements,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygei.,  united  together  in  the  same  proportions,  and  may  even 
be  represenied  by  the  same  formula  (C^a  H,,,  0,(|),f  and  yet  these 
substances  are  as  unlike  to  each  other  in  their  properties,  as  many 
bodies  are  of  which  the  chemical  composition  is  very  different.  To 
compounds  thus  differing  in  their  properties,  and  yet  containing  the 
same  elements,  in  the  same  proportions,  chemists  have  given  the  name 
o(  Isomeric  bodies.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  you  more  familiar 
with  some  of  them  hereafter. 

3°-  Another  important  law  by  which  chemical  combinations  are 
regulated,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions. 
Some  substances  are  observed  to  be  capable  of  uniting  together  in  more 
than  oue  proportion.  Thus  carbou  unites  with  oxygen  in  several  pro- 
portions, forming  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  &c.  Now 
when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  (the  weight)  of  each 
substance  which  enters  into  the  several  compounds,  if  not  actually  re- 
presented by  the  equivalent  number  or  atomic  weight,  is  represented  by 
some  simple  multiple  of  that  number.  Thus  two  equivalents  of  carbon 
unite  with  2,  3,  or  4  equivalents  of  oxygen,  to  form  carbonic  oxide, 
oxalic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  respectively, — while  one  of  nitrogen  unites 
with  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  of  oxygen  to  form  a  series  of  compounds,  of  which 
the  last  (N  Oj),  nitric  acid,  is  the  only  one  I  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  in  the  present  lectures. 

This  law  of  multiple  proportions,  though  of  great  importance  in 
chemical  theory,  I  do  not  further  illustrate,  as  we  shall  have  very  little 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  discussion  of  the  several  topics  which  will 
hereafter  come  before  us. 


Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  nature  acd  laws  of  chemical  com 
bination,  I  proceed  to  make  you  acquainted  with  those  chemical  com- 
pounds of  the  organic  elements  which  are  known  or  are  supposed  to 
minister  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  number  of  compounds  which  the  four  organic  elements  form 
with  each  other  is  almost  endless  ;  but  of  this  number  a  very  few  only 

*  By  the  chemicat  relatioi  '.s  of  a  substance  are  meant  t^e  efiecls  which  are  producei 
upon  it  by  contact  with  othel  chemical  substalices. 

t  Th)8./brfnuf(i  means  that  starch,  gum,  an;  sugar,  consia'  of  12  equivalentj  of  carboB 
tui  ted  to  10  of  hydrogen  ana  10  of  oxygen. 
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are  known  to  minister  directly  to  the  growth  or  nourishment  of  p'imtB. 
Of  tliese,  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid,  are  the  raosi 
important ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  slionly  to  advert  to  a  few  others,  oJ 
the  occurrence  or  production  or  action  of  which  we  may  hereafter  havH 
occasion  to  speak. 

§  6.  Of  water  and  its  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  I  he  proportion,  as 
alreaiiy  slated,  of  8  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter  by  weight,  or  of  1 
volume  of  oxygen  to  2  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  more  universally  diffused  throughout  nature  than  any  othei 
chemical  compound  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  performs  most  im- 
portant functions  in  referen'^e  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  properties  by  which  it  is  wouderfully  adapted  to  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things. 

We  are  familiar  with  this  substance  in  three  several  states  of  cohe- 
sion,— in  the  solid  form  as  ice,  in  the  fluid  as  water,  and  in  the  gaseous 
as  steam.  At  32°  F.  and  at  lower  temperatures,  it  continues  solid,  af 
higher  temperatures  it  melts  and  forms  a  liquid  (water),  which  a 
212°  F.  begins  to  boil  and  is  converted  into  steam.  By  this  change  its 
bulk  is  increased  1700  times,  and  it  becomes  nearly  two-fifths  lighter 
than  common  air,  [comaion  air  being  1,  steam  is  0-62.]  It  therefore 
readily  rises  into  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  atmosphere. 

I.  There  are  only  one  or  two  circumstances  in  which  water  in  tne  solid 
form  materially  affects  or  interferes  with  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist. 

1°.  During  the  frost  of  a  severe  winter,  the  soil  contracts  and  apjiears 
to  shrink  in.  But  the  water  contained  in  its  pores  freezes  and  expands, 
and  the  minute  crystals  of  ice  thus  formed  separate  the  particles  of  the 
soil  from  each  other.  This  expansion  of  the  water  in  dry  soils  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  natural  contraction  of  the  soil  itself,  yet  still  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  coiisiderable  separation  of  the  earthy  particles  through- 
out the  whole  frozen  mass.  When  a  milder  temperature  returns,  and  a 
thaw  commences,  the  soil  expands  and  gradually  returns  to  its  former 
bulk ;  but  the  outer  layers  thaw  first,  and  the  particles  being  previously 
separated  by  the  crystals  of  ice,  and  now  loosened  by  the  thaw,  fall  off 
or  crumble  down,  and  thus  the  soil  becomes  exposed  to  the  mellowing 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  wjiich  is  enabled  everywhere  to  pervade  it- 
On  heavy  clay  land  tliis  effect  of  the  winter's  frost  not  unfrequently 
proves  very  beneficial.* 

2°.  In  the  form  of  snow  it  has  been  often  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to 
winter  wheat  and  other  crops.  That  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  will  shelter 
and  protect  the  soil  and  crop  from  the  destructive  effects  of  any  severe 
cold  which  may  follow,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  fnrnis  a  light  porous 
covering,  by  which  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  soil  is  almost  entirely 
prevented.  It  defends  the  young  shoots  also  from  those  alternations  of 
temperature  to  which  the  periodical  return  of  the  sun's  rays  continually 

'  This  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  is  often  injurious  to  the  practiu'il  farmer  in 
throicing  out  liis  winter  wheat.  Some  varieties  are  said  to  be  more  thrown  out  than  others, 
and  this  peculiarity  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  longer  and  stronger  roofs  which  shoot  from 
one  variety  than  from  another;  if  may,  however,  be  occasionally  owing  to  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  soils  n  which  the  trials  have  been  ma  J3,  or  when,  in  tile  same  soil,  to  the  differ- 
ent states  of  dry:i?ss  at  different  limes. 
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exposes  tbem  ;*  a  id  when  a  thaw  arrives,  by  slowly  raelling,  It  allows 
the  tender  herbage  gradually  to  accustom  itself  to  the  iiiilderarmosjihere. 

In  this  manner  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  fall  of  snow  may  often  be  of 
great  service  to  the  practical  farmer.  But  some  believe  that  winter 
wheat  actually  thrices  under  snow.  On  ibis  point  I  cannot  speak  Ironi 
personal  knowledge,  but  I  wiil  here  mention  two  facts  concerning  snow, 
which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  its  supposed  nourishing  quality. 

In  the  first  place,  snow  generally  contains  a  certain  fjuantily  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  animal  matter  which  gives  off  ammonia  during  its  decay. 
This  qnantity  is  variable,  and  is  occasionally  so  small  as  to  be  very  dit- 
ficult  of  detection.  l»iebig  found  it  in  the  snow  of  the  neighbourhood  ot" 
Giessen,  and  I  have  this  winter  detected  traces  of  it  in  the  snow  which 
lell  in  Durham^  during  two  separate  storms.  This  ammonia  is  present 
in  greater  quantity  in  the  first  portions  that  fall  and  lie  nearest  the  plant. 
Hence  if  the  plant  can  grow  beneath  the  snow,'  this  ammonia  may  affect 
its  growth  ;  or  when  the  first  thaw  comes  it  may  descend  to  the  root,  and 
may  there  be  imbibed.  Rain  water  also  contains  ammonia,  but  when 
rain  falls  in  large  quantity  it  runs  off"  the  land,  and  may  do  less  good  llian 
the  snow,  which  lies  and  melts  gradually.  [For  the  properties  of  am- 
monia, see  Lecture  III.] 

Another  singular  property  of  snow  is  the  power  it  possesses  of  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  in  proportions  verv 
different  from  those  in  which  they  exist  in  tlie  air.  The  atmospltere,  as 
already  stated,  contains  21  percent,  of  oxygen  by  volume  (or  bulk),  but 
the  air  which  is  present  in  the  pores  of  snow  has  been  found  by  variotis 
observers  to  contain  a  much  smaller qnantity.  Boossingault  [Annalen 
derPhysick  (Poggendorf),  xxxiv.,  p.  211,]  obtained  from  air  disengaged 
by  melting  snow  17  per  cent,  of  oxygen  only,  and  De  Saussure  found 
still  less.  The  difficulty  of  respiration  experienced  on  very  high  moun- 
tains has  been  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  air  liberated  from  snow 
when  melted  by  the  siin's  rays.  Whether  the  air  retained  among  the 
pores  of  the  snow,  which  in  severe  winters  covers  our  corn-fields,  be 
equally  deficient  in  oxygen  with  that  examined  by  Boussingault,  and 
whetlier,  if  it  be,  the  abundance  of  nitrogen  can  at  all  affect  vegetation, 
are  matters  that  still  remain  undetermined. 

II.  In  the  fluid  slate,  that  of  water,  the  agency  of  this  compound  in 
reference  lo  vegetable  life,  though  occasionally  obscure,  is  yet  every- 
where discernible. 

Pure  water  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid,  destitute  of  either  taste  or 

'  The  effecls  of  such  attemafions  are  seen  ot>  theoccarrenpe  of  a  night*s  frost  in  spring. 
If  tlie  sun's  rays  fall  in  Itie  early  morning,  on  a  froxen  stioot,  it  droops,  withers,  and  lilack- 
ens— U  is  destroyed  by  the  frost.  If  ttie  plant  be  in  a  shaded  spot,  wtiere  the  siin  does  no4 
reach  it  till  after  the  whole  atmosphere  has  been  gradualty  lieateil,  and  the  frozen  tissue 
slowly  thawed,  its  leaves  sustain  linle  injury,  and  the  warmth  of  (he  Bun*s  rays,  instead  ol 
injuring,  cherish  and  invigorate  it.  This  eifect  of  sudden  allcrnadons  of  femperalnre  on  or- 
ganic matter  explains  many  phenomena,  to  which  it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  advert. 

A  thick  ligiit  covering  of  porous  earth  not  beaten  down  preserves  thn  polaioe  pit  fiom  itio 
elTects  of  the  frost  better  than  a  solid  compact  coating  of  clay,  in  llie  .=ame  way  as  snow 
prelects  the  herbage  better  than  a  sheet  of  ice;  and  it  is  because  of  the  porosity  of  llie 
covering,  that  ice  may  be  preserved  more  elTectually,  and  for  a  longer  period,  in  a  similar 
pit,  than  in  many  welf-constructed  ice-houses, 

t  By  ixddiog  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  faur  pints  of  snow  water,  evaporating  to  dry. 
neas,  an  i  mixing  the  dry  mass  with  quicklime  or  caustic  p*itash  T'^e  residual  masa  co* 
tuned  a  brown  organic  mauer,  mixed  with  the  sulphatt  of  aminijaia 
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smell.  It  enters  largely  into  the  constitution  of  all  living  animals  and 
plants,  and  forms  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  weight  of  all  the  newly 
gathered  vegetable  substances  we  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  or  col- 
lecting for  the  use  of  man.     [See  page  30.] 

Not  only  does  it  enter  thus  largely  into  the  constitjtion  of  all  ani- 
mals and  plants,  but  in  the  existing  economy  of  nature  its  presence  in 
large  quantities  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  persistence  of  animal  and 
yngetable  life.  In  the  midst  of  abundant  springs  and  showers,  plants 
shoot  forth  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  while  they  wither,  droop,  and  die, 
when  water  is  withheld.  How  much  the  manifestation  of  life  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  presence,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  some  of  the  hum- 
bler tribes  of  plants.  CertELi  mosses  can  be  kej,t  long  in  the  herbarium, 
and  yot  will  revive  again  when  the  dried  specimens  are  immersed  in 
water.  At  Manilla  a  species  of  Lycopodium  grows  upon  the  rocks, 
which,  though  kept  for  years  in  a  dried  state,  revives  and  expands  its 
Ibliage  when  placed  in  water  [the  Spaniards  call  it  Triste  de  Corazon, 
Sorrow  of  the  Heart. — Burnet's  Wanderings,  p.  72.]  Thus  life  lingers 
as  it  were,  unwilling  to  depart  and  rejoicing  to  display  itself  again,  when 
the  moisture  returns.* 

There  are,  however,  three  special.properties  of  water,  which  are  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  important  W  the  practical  agriculturist, 
and  to  which  I  beg  to  direct  your  particular  attention.     These  are : 

1°.  lis  solvent  power ; 

2'.  Its  affinity  for  certain  solid  substances;  and, 

3°.  The  degree  of  affinity  by  which  its  own  elements  are  held  to- 
gether. 

1°.  When  pure  boiled  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  ab- 
sorbs a  quantity  of  the  several  gases  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  com- 
posed, and  acquires  more  or  less  of  a  sparkling  appearance  and  an  agree- 
able taste.  The  air  which  it  thus  absorbs  amounts  to  about  ^th  of  its 
own  bulk,  and  is  entirely  expelled  by  boiling.  When  thus  expelled, 
this  air,  like  that  obtained  from  snow,  is  found  on  examination  to  contain 
the  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  in  proportions  very  different  from 
those  in  which  they  exist  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  latter,  oxygen  is 
present  to  the  amount  of  only  21  per  cent,  by  volume,  while  the  air  ab- 
sorbed by  water  contains  30  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  same  gas.  In  like 
manner,  the  mean  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  does  not  exceed 
iflj.on^h  pans  (0-05  per  cent.)  of  its  bulk,  while  that  expelled  from  water, 
wHich  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  varies  from  11  to  60  ten  thou- 
sand parts  (O'll  to  0-6f  per  cent.) 

'  In  Bome  species  of  animals,  life  is  in  like  manner  suspended  by  the  absence  of  water. 
Ihe  inhabitants  of  some  land  and  even  marine  shells  may  be  dried  and  preserved  fora  ion" 
time  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  afterwards  revived  by  immersion  in  water.  The  Cerithmm 
Armatum  has  been  brouglit  from  the  Mauritins  in  a  dry  state,  while  snails  are  said  to  have 
been  revived  after  bein-i  dried  for  15  years.  The  vibi-io  tritici  (a  species  of  worm),  was  re- 
stored by  Mr,  Bauer,  after  an  apparent  death  of  nearly  six  years,  by  merely  soaliin''  it  in 
water.  The  Furmlaria  Anastobea,  a  small  microscopic  animal,  may  be  made  to  underio 
apparent  death  and  resuscitation  many  times,  by  alternate  drying  and  moistening.  Accord- 
ing to  S^allanzani,  animalculi  have  been  recovered  bv  moisture,  after  a  torpor  of  27  years. 
These  facts  tend  to  lessen  our  surprise  at  the  alleged  longevity  of  the  seeds  of  plants. 

t  Of  these  gases  when  unmixed,  water  absorbs  very  different  quantities. .  Thus  100  vo- 
umescf  water  at  60°  F.,  absorb  3-55  of  oxygai,  1B3  of  hydrogen,  147  of  nilroKen  (ficnrv^ 
106  of  carbc-ii5  acid,  or  780)  cl  ammonia.  ' 
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Thus  when  water  falls  in  rain  or  trickles  along  the  surface  of  the 
land,  it  absorbs  these  gaseous  substances,  carries  them  with  it  wherever 
it  goes,  conveys  them  to  the  roots,  and  into  the  circulation  of  plants,  and 
thus,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  makes  them  all  minister  to  the  growth 
and  nourishment  of  living  vegetables. 

Again,  water  possesses  the  powerof  dissolving  many  solid  substances. 
[f  sugar  or  salt  be  mixed  with  water  in  certain  quantities,  they 
speedily  disappear.  In  like  manner,  many  other  bodies,  both  simple 
and  compound,  are  taken  up  by  this  liquid  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, and  can  only  be  recovered  by  driving  off  the  water,  through  the  aid 
of  heat. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  water  of  our  springs  and  rivers  is  never 
pure,  but  holds  in  solution  more  or  less  of  certain  solid  substances. 
Even  rain  water,  washing  and  purifying  the  atmosphere  as  it  descends, 
brings  down  portions  of  solid  matter  which  had  previously  risen  into  the 
air  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  as  it  afterwards  flows  along  or  sinks  into 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  meets  with  and  dissolves  other  solid  substances, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  it  carries  with  it  wherever  it  enters.  In 
this  way  solid  substances  are  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  a  fluid 
form,  which  enables  them  to  ascend  with  the  sap ;  and  the  supply  of 
these  naturally  solid  substances  is  constantly  renewed,  by  the  succes- 
sive passage  of  new  portions  of  flowing  water.  We  shall  hereafter  be 
able  10  see  more  clearly  ami  to  appreciate  more  justly  this  beautiful  ar- 
rangement of  nature,  as  well  as  to  understand  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
the  continued  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Nor  is  it  merely  earthy  and  saline  substances  which  the  water  dis- 
solves, as  it  thus  percolates  through  the  soil.  It  takes  up  also  sub- 
stances of  organic  origin,  especially  portions  of  decayed  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter, — such  as  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ministering  to 
the  growth  of  plants, — and  brings  ihem  within  reach  of  the  roots. 

This  solvent  power  of  water  over  solid  substances  is  increased  by  an 
elevation  of  temperature.  Warm  water,  for  example,  will  dissolve 
Epsom  salts  or  oxalic  acid  in  much  larger  quantity  than  cold  water 
will,  and  the  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  solid  substances  which  this  fluid 
is  capable  of  holding  in  solution.  To  this  increased  solvent  power  of 
(he  water  they  absorb,  is  ascribed,  among  other  causes,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  vegetable  productions,  as  well  as  their  extraordinary 
luxuriance,  in  many  tropical  countries. 

2°.  But  the  affinity  which  water  exhibits  for  many  solid  substances  ia 
little  less  important  and  remarkable. 

When  newly  burned  lime  is  thrown  into  a  limited  quantity  of  water 
the  latter  is  absorbed,  while  the  lime  heats,  cracks,  swells,  and  finally 
falls  to  a  white  powder.  When  thus  perfectly  slaked,  it  is  found  to  be 
one-third  heavier  than  before — every  three  tons  having  absorbed  one 
ton  of  water.  This  water  is  retained  in  a  solid  form,  more  solid  than 
water  is  when  in  the  state  of  ice,  and  it  cannot  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  lime  without  the  application  of  a  red  heat.  When  you  lay 
upon  your  land,  therefore,  four  ions  of  slaked  lime,  you  mix  wifc  your 
soil  one  ton  of  water,  which  the  lime  afterwards  gradually  gives  up, 
cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  it  combines  with  other  substances.  To 
this  fact  w  shall  return  when  we  hereafter  consider  the  various  ways 
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in  which  lime  acts,  when  it  is  employed  by  the  farmer  for  ihi;  purpose 
nfimproving  his  land.  [See  the  subsequent  lecture,  "  On  the  action  of 
lime  when  employed  as  a  manure."] 

For  clav  also,  water  has  a  considerable  affinity,  though  by  no  means 
eijual  to  tliat  wliich  it  displays  tor  quicklime.  Hence,  even  in  well- 
drained  clay  lands,  the  hottest  summer  does  not  entirely  rob  the  clay  of 
its  water.  It  cracks,  contracts,  and  becomes  hard,  yet  still  retains 
water  enough  to  keep  its  wheat  crops  green  and  flourishing,  when  the 
herbage  on  lighter  soils  is  drooping  or  burned  up. 

A  similar  affinity  for  water  is  one  source  of  the  advantages  which  are 
known  to  follow  from  the  admixture  o  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  with  the  soil ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  charcoal,  its  porosity* 
is  probably  more  inliue.iial  in  retaining  moisture  near  the  roots  of 
the  plants. f 

3°.  The  degree  of  affinity  by  which  the  elements  of  water  are  held 
together,  exercises  a  material  influence  on  the  growth  and  production 
of  all  vegetable  substances. 

]fl  burn  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  air,  loater  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  it 
manifests  on  many  occasions  an  apparently  powerful  affinity.  But  if 
into  a  vessel  of  water  I  put  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  and  then  add  sulphuric 
acid,  the  water  is  decomposed  and  the  hydrogen  set  free,  while  the 
metal  combines  with  the  oxygen. 

So  in  the  interior  of  plants  and  animals,  water  undergoes  continual 
(/ccomposition  and  recomposiiion.  In  its  fluid  state,  it  finds  its  way 
and  exists  in  every  vessel  and  in  every  tissue.  And  so  slight,  it  would 
appear,  in  such  situations,  is  the  hold  which  its  elements  have  upon 
each  other — or  so  strong  their  tendency  to  combine  with  other  substan- 
ces, that  they  are  ready  to  separate  from  each  other  at  every  impulse — 
yielding  now  oxygen  to  one,  and  now  hydrogen  to  another,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  several  com[)ounds  which  each  organ  is  destined  to  elab- 
orate respectively  demands.  Yet  with  the  same  readiness  do  they 
again  re-attach  themselves  and  cling  together,  when  new  metamorphoses 
require  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  water,  indeed,  that  nature  introduces 
the  greater  portion  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  perform  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  numerous  and  diversified  changes  which  take  place 
-n  the  interior  of  plants  and  animals.  Few  things  are  really  more  won- 
jerful  in  chemical  physiology,  than  the  vast  variety  of  transmutations 
which  are  continually  going  on,  through  the  agency  of  the  elements  of 
water. 

III.  In  the  state  of  vapour  water  ministers  most  materially  to  the 
ife  and  growth  of  plants.  It  not  only  rises  into  the  air  at  212°  Fahr. 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  but  it  disappears  or  evaporates  from  open  vessels 
at  ahnost  every  temperature,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  previ- 
ous dryness  of  the  air,  and  to  the  velocity  and  temperature  of  tl  e  at- 
mospheric currents  which  pass  over  it'.     Even  ice  and  snow  are  grad- 

'  Affinity  for  water  causes  vegetable  matter  to  combine  chemically  witti  it,/?crosiVy  cjusii,\ 
t  merely  to  drinli  in  the  water  mechanically,  and  to  retain  it,  unchanged,  in  its  pores. 

t  For  an  exposilion  of  the  intimate  relation  of  water  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
solid  parts  of  livin;r  vejrftabtes,  see  a  subsequent  Lecture,  "  On  the  nature  and  production 
ef  the  suhgtantes  of  lehich  plants  chi  f.y  yi-hsist." 
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aaliy  dissipated  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree 
if  velocity  which  at  first  sight  seems  truly  surprising.* 

It  thus  happens  that  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  itiipregnated  with 
watery  vapour,  which  in  this  gaseous  state  accompanies  the  air  where- 
ever  it  penetrates,  permeates  the  soil,  pervades  the  leaves  and  pores  of 
plants,  and  gains  admission  to  the  lungs  and  general  vascular  system  of 
animals.  We  cannot  appreciate  the  influence  which,  in  this  highly 
comminuted  form,  water  exercises  over  the  general  economy  of  organic 
nature. 

But  it  is  chiefly  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  rain  and  dew,  and  re- 
descends  to  the  earth,  that  the  benefits  arising  from  a  previous  conversion 
of  the  water  into  vajraur  become  distinctly  appreciable.  The  quantity 
of  vapour  which  the  air  is  capable  of  holding  in  suspension  is  depend 
ent  upon  its  temperature.  At  high  temperatures,  in  warm  climates,  or 
in  warm  weather,  it  can  sustain  more — at  low  temperatures  less. 
Hence  when  a  current  of  comparatively  warm  air  loaded  with  moisture 
ascends  to  or  comes  in  contact  with  a  cold  mountain  top,  i  is  cooled 
down,  is  rendered  incapable  of  holding  the  whole  of  the  vapour  in  sus- 
pension, and  therefore  leaves  behind  in  the  form  of  a  mist  or  cloud,  a 
portion  of  its  watery  burden.  In  rills  subseiiuently,  or  springs,  the 
aqueous  particles  which  float  in  the  midst,  re-appear  on  the  plains  be- 
neath, bringing  nourishniemt  at  once,  and  agreateful  relief  to  the  thirsty 
soil. 

So  when  two  currents  of  air  charged  with  moisture,  but  of  unequal 
temperature,  meet  in  the  atmosphere,  they  mix,  and  the  mixture  has 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  currents.  But  air  of  this  mean  tem- 
perature is  incapable  of  holding  in  suspension  the  mean  quantity  of  wa- 
tery vapour ;  hence,  as  before,  a  cloud  is  formed,  and  the  excess  of 
moisture  falls  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain.  In  descending  to  refresh 
the  earth,  this  rain  discharges  in  its  progress  another  office.  "  It  washes 
the  air  as  it  passes  through  it,  dissolving  and  carrying  those  accidental 
vapours  which,  though  unwholesome  to  man,  are  yet  fitted  to  minister 
to  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  dew,  celebrated  through  all  times  and  in  every  tongue  for  its  sweet 
Influence,  preser.ts  the  most  beauliful  and  striking  illustration  of  the  agen- 
cy of  water  in  the.economy  of  nature,  and  exhibits  one  of  those  wise  and 
bountiful  adaptations,  by  which  the  whole  system  of  tilings,  animate  and 
inanimate,  is  fitted  and  bound  together. 

All  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  radiate,  or  throw  out  rays 
of  heat,  in  straight  lines — every  warmer  body  to  every  colder;  and  the 
entire  surface  is  itself  continually  sending  rays  upwards  through  th(i 
clear  air  into  free  space.  Thus  on  the  earth's  surface  all  bodies  strive, 
as  it  were,  after  an  equal  temperature  (an  equilibrium  of  heat),  while 

'  Mr.  Howard  states  that  a  circular  patch  of  snow  5  inches  in  diameter  lost  in  the  moi;ith 
of  January  150  grains  of  vapour  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  56  grains  more  before  the 
close  of  the  day,  when  exposed  to  a  smart  breeze  on  a  house-top.  From  an  acre  of  snow 
this  would  be  equal  to  1000  gallons  of  water  during  the  night  only. — Prtmt's  Bridgewater 
7^eati8e,p.  302;  EncycUrptBd.  MHTOpol.,  art.  Metearology. 

In  Von  Wrangell'saccount  of  his  visit  to  Siberia  and  the  Polar  sea,  translated  by  Majoi 
Sabine  (p.  390),  it  Is  stated  tjjat,  in  the  intense  cold,  not  only  living  bodies— but  the  ver^ 
mow — smokes  and  fills  the  air  with  vapour. 

t  For  the  nature  oflhiivauriskment  see  the  subsequent  Lecturw,  "  On  the  inoTgameeon 
ttitutnts  of  plants." 
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the  surface  as  a  whole  tends  gradually  towards  a  cooler  stat;.  Baf 
while  the  sun  shines  tliis  cooling  will  not  take  place,  for  the  earth  thcL 
receives  in  general  more  heat  than  it  gives  off,  and  if  the  clear  sky  be 
shut  out  by  a  canopy  of  clouds,  these  will  arrest  and  again  throw  back 
a  portion  of  the  heat,  and  prevent  it  from  being  so  speedily  dissipated. 
At  night,  then,  when  the  sun  is  absent,  the  earth  will  cool  the  most ;  on 
clear  nights  also  more  than  when  it  is  cloudy,  and  when  clouds  only 
partially  obscure  the  sky,  those  parts  will  become  coolest  which  look  to- 
wards the  clearest  portions  of  the  heavens. 

Now  when  the  surface  cools,  the  air  in  contact  with  it  must  cool  also ; 
and  like  the  warm  currents  on  the  mountain  side,  must  forsake  a  portion 
of  the  watery  vapour  it  has  hitheito  retained.  This  water,  like  the  float- 
ing mist  on  the  hills,  descends  in  particles  almost  infinitely,  minute. 
These  particles  collect  on  every  leaflet,  and  suspend  themselves  from 
eveiy  blade  of  grass,  in  drops  of  "  pearly  dew." 

And  mark  here  a  beautiful  adaptation.  Different  substances  are  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  radiating  their  heat,  and  of  thus  becoming 
cool  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  and  those  substances  which  in 
the  air  become  cool  first,  also  attract  first  and  most  abundantly  the  par- 
ticles of  falling  dew.  Thus  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening  the  grass 
plot  is  wet,  while  the  gravel  walk  is  dry ;  and  the  thirsty  pasture  and  ev- 
ery green  leaf  are  drinking  in  the  descending  moisture,  while  the  naked 
land  and  the  barren  highway  are  still  unconscious  of  its  fall. 

How  beautiful  is  the  contrivance  by  which  water  is  thus  evaporated  or 
distilled  as  it  were  into  the  atmosphere — largely  perhaps  from  some  par- 
ticular spots, — then  diffused  equably  through  the  wide  and  restless  air, — 
and  afterwards  precipitated  again  in  refreshing  showers  or  in  long-mys- 
'erious  dews!*  But  how  much  more  beautiful  the  contrivance,  I  might 
almost  say  the  instinctive  tendency,  by  which  the  dew  selects  the  objects 
on  which  it  delights  to  fall ;  descending  first  on  every  living  plant,  copi- 
ously ministering  to  the  wants  of  each,  and  expending  its  superfluity 
only  on  the  unproductive  waste. 

And  equally  kind  and  bountiful,  yet  provident,  is  nature  in  all  her 
operations,  and  through  all  her  works.  Neither  skill  nor  materials  are 
ever  -Virasted ;  and  yet  she  ungrudgingly  dispenses  her  favours,  apparent- 
ly without  measure, — and  has  subjected  dead  mailer  to  laws  which 
compel  it  to  minister,  and  yet  with  a  most  ready  willingness,  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  every  living  thing. 

And  how  unceasingly  does  she  press  this  her  example  not  only  of  un- 
bounded goodness,  but  of  universal  charity — above  all  other  men^-on 
the  attention  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Does  the  corn  spring  more 
freshly  when  scattered  by  a  Protestant  hand — are  the  harvests  more 
abundant  on  a  Catholic  soil, — and  does  not  the  sun  shine  alike,  and  the 
dew  descend,  on  the  domains  of  each  political  parly  ? 

•  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  appears  more  striking  when  we  consider  that  the  whole 
of  the  watery  vapour  in  the  air,  if  it  fell  at  once  in  the  lorm  of  rain,  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  5  inches  in  depth  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  slobe.  In  England  the  fall  ol^rain 
varies  from  22  inches  (London,  York,  and  Edinburgh)  to  68  (Keswick),  while  in  some  few  parts 
of  the  world  (St.  Domingo)  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  150  inches.  The  mean  fall  of^rain 
over  the  whole  earth  is  estimated  at  32  or  33  inches  ;  but  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  only  10  or  15 
inches,  the  water  which  thus  falls  will  require  to  be  two  or  three  times  re  distilled  in  the  course 
of  every  year.  This  is  exclusive  of  dew,  which  in  many  countries  amounts  to  a  very 
large  quantity.— Bee  Prout's  Bridgatattr  JVeotise,  p.  309. 
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So  science,  from  her  daily  converse  willi  nature,  fails  not  soonei-  or 
;ater  to  lake  her  hue  and  colour  from  the  perception  of  this  univerea. 
love  and  bounty.  Party  and  sectarian  differences  dwindle  away  and 
disappear  from  the  eyes  of  him  who  is  daily  occupied  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  great  Impartial;  he  sees  him- 
self standing  in  oi3e  common  relation  to  all  his  lellow-men,  and  feels 
himself  to  be  most  completely  performing  his  part  in  life,  when  h-?  is 
able  in  any  way  or  in  any  measure  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  all. 

It  is  in  this  sense  too  that  science,  humbly  tracing  the  footstep?  of  tlie 
Deity  in  all  his  works,  and  from  them  deducing  his  intelligence  and  his 
universal  goodness — it  is  in  this  sense,  that  science  is  of  no  sect,  and  of 
no  party,  but  is  equally  the  province,  and  the  properly,  and  the  friend  of  all. 

§  7.   Of  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  its 
influence  on  vegetatioti. 

Beautiful,  however,  and  beneficent  as  are  the  provisions  by  which,  in 
nature,  watery  vapour  is  made  to  serve  so  many  useful  purposes,  iher-i 
are  circumstances  in  which,  and  often  through  the  neglect  of  man,  the 
presence  of  water  becomes  injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  ascent  of  water,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  peimits  the  soil  to  dry, 
and  fits  it  for  the  labours  of  the  husbandman ;  while  its  descent  in  dew 
refreshes  the  plant,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  long 
summer's  day.  But  the  same  tendency  to  ascend  in  vapour,  gives  rise 
.3  the  cold  unproductive  character  of  lands  in  which  water  is  present  in 
great  excess.  This  character  you  are  familiar  with  in  what  are  called 
cold  clay  soils. 

The  epithet  cold,  applied  to  such  soils,  though  derived  probably  from 
no  theoretical  views,  yet  expresses  very  truly  their  actual  condition. 
The  surface  of  the  fields  in  localities  where  such  lands  exist,  isiii  reality 
less  warm,  throughout  the  year,  than  that  of  fields  of  a  different  quality, 
even  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  is  readily  proved,  by 
placing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  immediately  beneath  the  soil  in  two 
such  fields,  when  in  the  hottest  day  a  marked  difference  of  temperature 
will,  in  general,  be  perceptible.  The  difference  is  dependent  upon  the 
following  principle : — 

When  an  open  pa:  .(S  water  is  placed  upon  the  fire,  it  continues  to 
acquire  heat  till  it  reacj.rs  the  temperature  of  212°  F.  It  then  begins  to 
boil,  but  ceases  to  become  hotter.  Steam,  however,  passes  off,  and  the 
water  diminishes  in  quantity.  But  while  the  vessel  remains  upon  the 
fire  the  water  continues  to  receive  heat  from  the  burning  fuel  as  it  did 
before  it  began  to  boil.  But  since,  as  already  stated,  it  becomes  no  hot- 
ter, the  heat  received  from  the  fire  must  be  carried  off' by  the  steam. 

Now  this  is  universally  true.  Whenever  water  is  converted  into 
steam,  the  ascending  vapour  carries  off  much  heat  along  with  it. 

This  heat  is  not  missed,  or  its  loss  perceived,  wlien  the  vapour  or 
steam  is  formed  over  a  fire ;  but  let  water  evaporate  in  the  open  air 
from  a  stone,  a  leaf,  or  a  field,  and  it  must  take  heat  with  it  from  these 
objects — and  the  surface  of  the  stone,  the  leaf,  or  the  field,  must  become 
colder.  That  stone  or  leaf  also  must  becor?  coldest  from  which  the 
largest  quantity  of  vapour  rises. 
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Now,  let  two  adjoining  ri  Ids  be  wet  or  moist  in  different  degrees,  tha> 
wliich  is  wettest  will  almost  at  all  limes  give  o^the  largest  quantity  of 
vapour,  and  will  therefore  be  the  coldest.  Let  spring  arrive,  and  the 
genial  sun  will  gently  warm  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  one,  while 
the  water  in  the  other  will  swallow  up  the  heating  rays,  and  cause  them 
te  re-ascend  iu  the  watery  vapour.  Let  summer  come,  and  while  the 
soil  of  the  one  field  rises  at  mid-day  to  perhaps  100°  F.  or  upwards,  that 
of  the  other  may,  in  ordinary  seasons,  rarely  reach  80°  or  90° — in  wet 
seasons  may  not  even  attain  to  this  temperature,  and  only  ia  long 
droughts  will  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  solar  rays.  I  shall  hereafter 
more  particularly  advert  to  the  important  influence  which  a  high  tempe- 
rature in  the  soil  exercises  over  the  growth  of  plants,  the  functions  of 
their  several  parts,  and  their  power  of  ripening  seeds — as  well  as  to 
certain  beautiful  adaptations  by  which  nature,  when  left  to  herself,  is 
continually  imparting  to  the  soil,  especially  in  northern  latitudes,  those 
qualities  which  lit  it  for  deriving  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the 
presence  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  the  mean  time  you  are  willing  to  con- 
cede that  warmth  in  the  soil  is  favourable  to  the  success  of  your  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  coldness  and  poverty, 
lie  fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  produce,  in  land  of  the  kind  now  al- 
luded to?  It  is  the  presence  of  too  much  water.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 
A.  removal  of  the  excess  of  water.     And  how  ?  By  effectual  drainage. 

There  are  other  benefits  to  the  land,  which  follow  from  this  removal 
of  the  excess  of  water  by  draining,  of  which  it  would  here  be  out  cf 
jilace  to  treat ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  above  principle  shtjws  you  tha; 
the  first  effect  upon  the  soil  is  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  place  it  in  a 
warmer  climate,  and  under  a  milder  sky — where  it  could  bring  to  ma- 
turity other  fruits,  and  yield  more  certain  crops. 

The  application  of  this  merely  rudimentary  knowledge  will  enable 
you  to  remove  from  many  improvable  spots  the  stigma  of  being  poor  and 
cold;  an  appellation  hitherto  applied  to  them, — not  because  they  are  by 
nature  unproductive,  but  because  ignorance,  or  indolence,  or  indifference, 
has  hitherto  prevented  their  natural  capabilities  from  being  either  ap- 
preciated or  made  available. 


Note.— la  reference  to  the  supposed  fertiJizing  effect  of  snow,  adverted  to  in  ttie  abore 
lecture,  1  may  mention  a  fact  observed  by  Heyer.and  quoted  by  Liebig,  (p.  125),  that  willow 
brandies  immersed  in  snow  water  put  forth  roots  three  or  four  times  longer  than  when  put 
into  pure  distilled  water,  and  that  the  latter  remained  clear  while  the  snow  water  became 
coloured.  This  shows  that  snow  contains  somethin?  not  present  in  dislilled  water,  which 
Is  capable  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  plants.  The  experiment  would  have  been  mcr« 
instructive  in  regard  to  natural  operations,  had  the  effect  of  the  snow  water  been  coal. 
pared  Mrith  tliat  of  an  :qual  bulk  of  rain  water,  collected  under  similar  circ.umstanceB. 


LECTURE  111. 

Oirbon.c  and  oxalic  acids,  their  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  iife— Carbonic  ozldi 
and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  their  properties  and  production  in  nature— Ammonia,  Iti 
properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  lire. 

§  1.  Carbonic  acid,  its  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

When  charcoal  is  burned  in  the  air  it  combines  slowly  with  oxygen, 
and  is  transformed  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  oxygen  gas  it  burns  more 
rapidly  and  vividly,  producing  the  same  compound. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  all  these,  by  its  acid  taste  and  smell,  by  its  solu- 
bility in  water,  by  its  great  density,  and  by  its  reddening  vegetable  blues. 
Water  at  60  F.  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
solves rather  more  tlian  its  own  bulk  of  this  gas  (100  dissolve  106),  and,  . 
however  the  pressure  may  be  increased,  it  still  dissolves  the  same  bulk. 

AH  gases  diminish  in  bulk  uniformly  as  the  pressure  to  wliich  they 
are  subjected  is  increased.  Thus  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres 
they  are  reduced  to  one-half  their  bulk,  of  three  atmospheres  to  one- 
third,  and  so  on.  When  water,  therefore,  is  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  under  great  pressure,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  water,  though 
it  still  dissolves  only  its  own  bulk,  yet  it  retains  a  weight  of  the  gas 
which  is  proportioned  to  the  pressure  applied.  For  the  same  reason 
also,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  as  in  drawing  the  cork  from  a  bot- 
tle of  water  so  impregnated,  the  gas  expands  and  escapes,  causing  a 
lively  effervescence,  and  the  water  retains  only  its  own  bulk  at  the  ex- 
isting pressure.  This  solution  in  water  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  and 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  These  properties  it  owes  to  the  presence  of 
the  gas,  which  is  therefore  what  chemists  call  an  acid  body,  and  hence  its 
name  of  carbonic  acid.  [Acids  have  generally  a  sour  taste,  redden 
vegetable  blues,  or  combine  with  bases,  such  as  lime,  soda,  potash,  &c., 
to  form  salts.] 

This  gas  is  one-half  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  its  density  being 
1"524,  and  hence  it  may  be  poured  through  the  air  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  Hence  also,  when  it  is  evolved  from  crevices  in  the  earth,  in 
caves,  in  wells,  or  in  the  soil,  this  gas  diffuses  itself  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  ascends  into  the  air,  much  more  slowly  than  the  elementary 
gases  described  in  the  previous  lecture.  Where  it  issues  from  the  earth 
in  large  quantity,  as  in  many  volcanic  districts,  it  flows  along  the  surface 
like  water,  enters  into  and  fills  up  cracks  and  hollows,  and  sometimes 
reaches  to  a  considerable  distance  froTi  its  source,  before  it  is  lost  among 
the  still  air. 

Burning  bodies  are  extinguished  in  carbonic  acid,  and  living  beings, 
plunged  into  it,  instantly  cease  to  breathe.  Mixed  with  one-ninth  of  its 
bulk  of  this  gas  the  atmospheric  air  is  rendered  unfit  for  respiration.  It 
is,  however,  the  principal  food  of  plants,  being  absorbed  by  their  leaves 
and  roots  in  large  quantity.  Hence  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  tha 
atmosphere  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  they  have  beenob- 
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served  to  thrive  belter  when  the  quantity  of  this  gas  in  the  a>  is  con 
siderably  augmenied.  Common  air,  as  has  been  already  stated,  does 
not  contain  more  on  an  average  thang-j'^^th  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  De  Saussure  found  that  plants  in  the  sunshine  grew  better  when  it 
was  increased  to  jLlh  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  air,  but  beyand  this  quantity 
they  were  injured  by  its  presence,  even  when  exposed  (o  the  suu. 
When  the  carbonic  acid  amounted  to  one-half,  the  plants  died  in  seven 
days ;  when  it  reached  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  air,  they  ceased  to 
grow  altogether.  In  the  shade  any  increase  of  carbonic  acid  beyond 
that  which  naturally  exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe,  was  found 
to  be  injurious. 

These  circumstances  it  is  of  importance  to  remember.  Did  the  sun 
always  shine  on  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid  in  the  atmosphere  might  probably  have  been  increased  with  ad- 
vantage to  vegetation.  But  every  such  increase  would  have  rendered 
the  air  less  fit  for  the  respiration  of  existing  races  of  animals.  Thus 
we  see  that  not  only  the  nature  of  living  beings,  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals, but  also  the  periodical  absence  of  the  sun's  rays,  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  present  arrangement  of  things. 

In  perpetual  sunshine  plants  would  flourish  more  luxuriantly  in  air 
containing  more  carbonic  acid,  but  tliey  would  droop  and  die  in  the 
shade.  This  is  one  of  those  prooCs  of  unity  of  design  which  occasion- 
ally force  themselves  upon  our  attention  in  every  department  of  nature, 
and  com|)el  us  to  recognise  the  regulating  superintendence  of  one  mind. 
'I'he  same  hand  which  mingled  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  also 
set  the  sun  to  rule  the  day  only, — tempering  the  amount  of  carbonic 
arid  to  the  time  of  his  periodical  presence,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Carbonic  acid  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen, 
and  is  represented  by  CO,.  It  unites  with  bases  (potash,  soda,  lime, 
&c.),  and  forms  compounds  known  by  the  name  of  carbonate.  Thus 
jiearlash  is  an  impure  carbonates  of  potash, — the  common  soda  of  the 
shops,  carbonate  of  soda, — and  limestone  or  chalk,  carbonates  of  lime. 
From  these  compounds  it  may  be  readily  disengaged  by  pouring  upon 
them  diluted  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acids.  From  limestone  it  is  also 
readily  expelled  by  heat,  as  in  the  common  lime-kilns.  During  this 
process  the  limestone  loses  nearly  44  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  [43-7  when 
]iure  and  dry,]  a  loss  which  represc'its  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  dri- 
ven ofT.  [Hence  by  burning  limestone  on  the  spot"  where  it  is  quarried, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cost  of  transport  is  saved,] 

Common  carbonate  of  lime,  in  its  various  forms  of  chalk,  hard  lime 
caoe,  or  marble,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  if  a  current  of  this  gas  be  pass- 
ed through  lime-water,  the  liquid  speedily  becomes  milky  from  the 
forma'.ion  and  precipitation  of  carbonale  of  lime,  bin  afier  a  short  lime 
the  cloudiness  disappears,  and  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  re-dissolved. 
The  application  of  heat  to  this  clear  solution  expels  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  causes  the  carbonate  of  lime  again  lo  fall. 

By  exposure  to  the  air,  we  have  already  seen  that  water  always  ab- 
sorbs a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  As  itafter- 
wards  trickles  tliro-.gh  the  rocks  or  through  e-iil  containing  lime,  it  grad 
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flail  J  dissolves  a  portion  of  this  earth,  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
it  holds  in  solution,  and  thus  reaches  the  surface  impregnated  with  cal- 
careous matter.  Or  it  carries  it  in  its  progress  below  the  surface  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  where  its  earthy  contents  are  made  available,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  promotion  of  vegetable  growth.  To  the  lime 
thus  held  in  soluion,  spring  and  other  waters  generally  owe  their  hard- 
ness, aad  it  is  iht-  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  by  heat,  that  causes 
the  deposition  of  the  sediment  so  often  observed  when  such  waters  are 
boiled. 

I  propose  hereafter  to  devote  an  entire  lecture  to  the  consideration  of 
the  action  of  lime  upon  land,  as  it  is  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, but  I  may  here  remark,  that  this  solvent  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  rain  water  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  removing  the  lime 
from  your  soils,  and  in  rendering  a  fresh  application  necessary  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time.  It  is  the  cause  also  of  that  deposit  of  calcareous 
matter  at  the  mouths  of  drains  which  you  not  unfreqiPently  see  in  lo- 
calities where  lime  is  laid  abundantly  upon  the  land.  The  greater  the 
quantity  of  rain,  therefore,  which  falls  in  a  district,  the  less  permanent 
will  be  the  effects  of  liming  the  land — the  sooner  will  it  be  robbed  of 
this  important  element  of  a  fertile  soil.  Still  carbonic  acid  is  only  one 
of  several  agents  which  act  almost  unceasingly  in  thus  removing  the 
lime  from  the  land,  a  fact  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  more  fully  to 
explain. 

In  nature,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  given  off  from  the  lungs  of  all  animals  during  respira- 
tion. It  is  formed  duriug  the  progress  of  fermentation.  Fermented  li- 
quors owe  their  sparkling  qualities  to  the  presence  of  this  gas.  Dur- 
ing the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  air,  in  com- 
post heaps,  or  in  the  soil,  it  is  evolved  in  great  abundance.  In  certain 
volcanic  countries  it  issues  in  large  quantity  from  springs  and  from 
cracks  and  fissures  in  the  surface  of  the  earth;  while  the  vast  amount 
of  carbon  contained  in  the  wood  and  coal  daily  consumed  by  burning, 
is  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  in  I  he  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
Wi  shall  hereafter  consider  the  relation  which  exists  between  these 
several  sources  of  supply  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  per- 
manently present  in  the  air  and  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  vegetable 
life. 

§  2.  Oxalic  acid,  its  properties  and  relatioTis  to  vegetable  life. 

Oxalic  acid  is  another  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  which,  though 
not  known  to  minister  either  to  their  growth  or  nourishment,  is  yet  found 
largely  in  the  interior  of  many  varieties  of  plants.  In  an  uncombined 
state  it  exists  in  the  hairs  of  the  chick  pea.  In  combination  with  potash 
't  is  found  in  the  wood  sorrel  (oxalis  acetosella),  in  the  common  sorrel, 
and  other  varieties  ofrumex, — in  which  it  is  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of 
the  leaves  and  stems, — in  the  roots  of  these  plants  also,  in  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  r.iubarb,  and  in  the  roots  of  tormentilla,  bistort,  gentian,  saponarla, 
and  many  others.  It  is  this  combination  with  potash,  formerly  extracted 
from  wcod  sorrel,  which  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  salt  of 
vrrrel.     In  combination  with  lime  it  forms  the  principal  solid  parts  oi 
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many  lichens,  especially  of  iheparmelits  and  variolaria,*  some  of  which 
cornain  as  much  oxalate  of  lime  as  is  equivalent  to  15  or  20  parts  of  pure 
acid  in  100  of  the  dried  plant. 

The  crj-itallized  oxalic  acid  of  the  shops  forms  transparent  colourless 
crystals,  o(  an  intensely  sour  taste.  These  crystals  dissolve  readily  in 
twice  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  the  solution,  when  sufficiently  di- 
lute, is  agreeaC>ly  acid  to  the  taste.  This  acid  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  is  sufficient  to  destroy  Hfe  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  It  con- 
sists solely  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents 
oflhe  former  to  ihree  ofthelaiter.  Its  symbol  is  C2O3.  It  combines 
with  bases,  and  forms  salts  which  aie  known  by  the  name  of  oxalates, 
and  it  is  characterised  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  combines  whh  lime 
to  form  oxalate  of  Lime.  If  a  solution  oflhe  acid  be  poured  into  lime  wa- 
ter, the  mixture  immediately  becomes  milky  from  the  formation  of  this 
compound,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.f  It  is  this  oxalate  of  lime  v/hich 
exists  in  the  lichens,  while  oxalate  of  potash  exists  in  the  sorrels. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  those  compounds  of  organic  origin  which  we  can- 
not form,  as  we  can  form  carbonic  acid  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements. 
In  all  our  processes  for  preparing  it  artificially,  we  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
lourse  to  a  substance  previously  organized  in  the  living  plant.  It  rnay 
be  prepared  from  sugar,  starch,  or  even  from  wood,  by  various  chemical 
processes.  The  usual  method  is  to  digest  potato  starch  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  strong  nitric  acid  (aquafortis),  diluted  with  ten  of  water,  till  red 
fumes  cease  to  be  given  ofiT,  and  then  to  evaporate  the  solution.  The  ox- 
alic acid  separates  in  crystals,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  crystallizes  in 
tlie  solution  thus  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

It  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  soil  or  in  the  waters  which  reach  the 
roots  of  plants.  Where  it  is  found  in  living  vegetables,  therefore,  it  must, 
like  the  other  substances  they  contain,  have  been  formed  or  elaborated 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant  itself.  By  what  very  simple  changes  the 
production  of  this  acid  is  or  may  be  efiected,  we  shall  see  in  a  subse- 
quent lecture. 

§  3.   Carbonic  oxide,  its  constitution  and  properties. 

When  carbonic  acid  (COj)  is  made  to  pass  through  a  tube  containing 

red-hot  charcoal,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  change.     Its  gaseous  form 

remains  unaltered,   but  it  comiiines  whh  a  second  equivalent  of  carbon 

(becoming  CjOj),  which  it  carries  off  in  the  aeriform  stale.     The  new 

'  The parmeliacruciata and  variolaria  communis  are  mentioned  as  peculiarly  rich  inlhra 
acid,  which  used  to  be  extracted  Trom  them  for  sale.  A  species  of  parmelia,  collected  after 
the  droughts  on  the  sands  of  Persia  and  Georgia,  contains  66  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
with  about  23  per  cent,  of  a  gelatinous  substance  similar  to  that  obtained  from  Iceland  moss. 
This  lichen  is  used  for  food  by  the  Kiri;huis.  A  similar  lichen  is  collected  about  Bagdad  for 
a  similar  purpose. 

t  Subslances  that  are  insoluble  are  generally  without  action  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
may  be  introduced  into  tlie  stomach  without  producing  any  injurious  effect.  Hence  this  ox- 
alate of  lime,  though  it  contains  oxalic  acid,  is  not  poisonous.  Hence  also,  if  oxalic  acid  be 
present  in  the  stomach,  its  poisonous  action  may  be  taken  away  by  causing  lime  water  or 
milk  of  lime  to  be  swallowed  in  sutTitiient  quantity.  The  add  combines  wilh  the  lime,  as  in 
the  experiment  described  in  the  to.Tt,  and  forms  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime.  The  commoK 
magnesia  oflhe  shops  will  ssnrctho  ear/ie  purpose,  forming  an  insoluble  oTalaleqfvKignesicL 
It  is  by  performing  experiments  linde/  circumstances  where  the  results  are  visible — as  in 
glass  vessels — Uiat  we  are  enabled  to  predict  the  results  in  circumstances  where  the  p  he. 
nom:na  are  not  visible,  and  to  act  r'i'^  as  much  confidence  as  if  we  cou  1  rsally  see  them 
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gas  thus  pioducea  is  known  by  the  name  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  :onsists 
of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  united  to  one  of  oxygen,  and  is  represented 
by  C3  O2,  or  simply  CO. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  without  taste  or  smell,  lighter  than  common  air, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  extinguishes  flame,  does  not  support  life ; 
burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas  with  a  blue  flame,  and  during  this 
combustion  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  It  is  produced  along  with 
carbonic  acid  during  the  imperfect  combustion  of  coals  in  our  fires  and 
furnaces,  but  is  not  known  to  occur  in  nature,  or  to  minister  directly  to 
■he  growth  of  plants. 


There  exists  a  general  relation  among  the  three  compounds  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  above  described,  to  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  advert, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiology.  This  relation 
appears  when  we  compare  together  their  chemical  constitution,  as  re- 
presented by  their  chemical  formulae  : — 

Carbonic  acid  consists  of  one  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen,  or  CO^ ; 

Carbonic  oxide,  of  one  of  carbon  and  one  of  oxygen,  or  CO  ; 

So  that  if  carbonic  acid  be  present  in  a  plant,  and  be  there  deprive/ 
of  one  equivalent  of  its  oxygen,  by  any  vital  action,  it  will  be  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide. 

Oxalic  acid  consists  of  two  of  carbon  and  three  of  oxygen,  or  CjjOj. 

If  we  add  together  the  formulae  for 

Carbonic  acid       =  CO3  and 
Carbonic  oxide     =  CO,  we  have 

Oxalic  acid    =  C2O3. 

Hence  this  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  interior  of  plants,  either  by  the 
direct  union  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  or  by  depriving  two  of 
carbonic  acid  {2CO2  or  C2O4)  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

When  in  a  subsequent  lecture  we  have  studied  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  leaves  of  plants,  we  shall  see  how  very  easy  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  oxalic  acid  is  formed  and  deposited  in  the  in- 
terior of  plants,  and  by  which  carbonic  oxide  also  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  produced. 

§  4.  lAght  cdrburetted  hydrogen — the  gat.  of  marshes  and  of  coalmines 
During  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  moist  places,  or  under  water, 
a  light  inflammable  gas  is  not  unfrequenlly  given  off,  which  diflers  in  its 
properties  from  any  of  those  hitherto  described.  In  summer  it  may  often 
be  seen  rising  up  in  bubbles  from  the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools  and 
from  marshy  places,  and  may  readily  be  collected. 

This  gas  is  colourless,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  is  little  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  common  air,  [its  specific  gravity,  by  experiment,  is 
0-5576.]  A  lighted  taper,  plunged  into  it,  is  immediately  extinguished, 
while  the  gas  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  pale  yellow  flame,  yielding 
more  light,  however,  than  pure  hydrogen  gas,  which  it  otherwise  re- 
sembles.    Animals  introduced  into  it,  instantly  cease  to  breathe. 

It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  (C)  united  to  two  of  hydrogen 
(2H  or  Ha),  and  is  represented  by  C'si^-     When  burned  in  the  air  or 
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in  oxygen  gas,  the  carbou  it  contains  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
(CO,),  and  the  hydrogen  into  water  (HO). 

Like  oxalic  acid  this  gas  cannot,  by  any  known  process,  be  produced 
from  the  direct  union  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  consists. 
It  is  readily  obtained,  however,  by  heating  acetate  of  potash  in  a  retort, 
with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  caustic  baryta.  [Acetate  of  potash  is 
l)repared  by  pouring  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  on  common  pearlash  and 
evaporating  the  solution.] 

In  nature  it  is  largely  evolved  in  coal  mines,  and  is  the  principal  com- 
bustible ingredient  in  those  explosive  atmospheres  which  so  frequently 
cause  disastrous  accidents  in  mining  districts. 

This  gas  is  also  given  off  along  with  carbonic  acid  during  the  fermea- 
tation  of  compost  heaps,  or  of  other  large  collections  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter. It  is  said  also  to  be  generally  present  in  well  maaured  soils, 
[Persoz,  Chimie  Moleculaire,  p.  547,]  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  con- 
tribute in  such  cases  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  It  is,  however,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  in  a  stale  of  solution,  it  cannot  enter 
largely  into  the  pores  of  the  roots,  even  though  it  be  abundantly  present 
in  the  soil.  How  far  it  can  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  general 
source  of  food  to  plants,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  lecture. 

§  5.  Ammonia,  ils  properties  and  relations  to  vegetable  life. 

Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  It  is  possessed 
of  many  interesting  properties,  and  is  supposed  to  perform  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  process  of  vegetation.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore, 
to  illustrate  its  nature  and  properties  with  considerable  attention. 

Ammonia,  like  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
a  colourless  gas,  but,  unlike  its  elements,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
all  other  gaseous  substances  by  its  smell  and  taste. 

It  possesses  a  powerful  penetrating  odour  (familiar  to  you  in  the  smell 
of  hartshorn  and  of  common  smelling  salts),  has  a  burning  acrid  alka- 
line* taste,  extinguishes  a  lighted  taper  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  do,  but 
does  not  itself  take  fire  like  the  former.  It  instantly  suffocates  animals. 
Kills  living  vegetables,  and  gradually  destroys  the  texture  of  their  parts. 

It  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  porous  substances,  such  as  char- 
coal— which,  as  already  staled,  absorbs  95  times  its  own  bulk  of  am- 
moniaca!  gas.  Porous  vegetable  substances  in  a  decaying  state  likewise 
absorb  it.  Porous  soils  also,  byrned  bricks,  burned  clay,  afid  even  com- 
mon clay  and  iron  ochre,  which  are  mixed  together  on  the  surface  of 
most  of  our  fertile  lands — all  these  are  capable  of  absorbing  or  drinking 
in,  and  retaining  within' their  pores,  ihisgaseous  substance,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  binughl  inio  contact  with  them. 

But  the  quantity  absorbed  by  water  is  much  greater  and  more  sur- 
prising. If  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  filled  with  this  gas  be  immersed  in 
vvater,  the  latter  will  rush  up  and  fill  the  bottle  almost  instantaneously; 
md  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  ammonia  be  present,  a  given  quantity  of 
water  will  take  up  as  much  as  670  times  ils  bulk  of  the  gas. 

This  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  is  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  of  the 
ihops.     When  saturated  [that  is,  when  gas  is  supplied  till  the  water  re- 

*  Ttie  term  alkaline,  as  applied  to  taste,  will  tie  best  understood  by  describing  it  as  a  taste 
Imilar  to  Iha'  of  the  common  soda  and  pearlash  of  the  shops. 
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fuses  to  take  up  any  more,]  it  is  lighter  than  pure  wate?,  [its  specific 
gravity  is  0-675,  water  being  1,]  has  the  pungent  penetrating  odour  of  the 
gas,  and  its  hot,  burning,  alkaline  taste — is  capable  of  blistering  the 
skin,  and  decomposing  or  destroying  the  texture  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances. 

You  will  reinark  here  the  effect  which  combination  has  in  investing 
substances  with  new  characters.  Tlie  two  gases  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
themselves  without  taste  or  smell,  and  absorbed  by  water  in  minute 
quantity  only,  form  by  their  union  a  compound  body  remarkable  both 
for  taste  and  smell,  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  water  absorbs  it. 

Arnmonta  possesses  also  alkaline  properties,*  it. restores  the  blue 
colour  of  vegetable  substances  that  have  been  reddened  by  an  acid,  and 
it  combines  with  acid  substances  to  form  salts. 

Ainong  gaseous  substances,  therefore,  there  are  some  which,  like  car- 
bonic acid,  have  a  sour  taste  and  redden  vegetable  blues  ;  others  which, 
like  ammonia,  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  restore  the  blue  colour ;  an.. 
n  third  class  which,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  destitute  of 
taste  and  do  not  aflfect  vegetable  colours.  These  last  are  called  neu- 
tial  or  indifferent  substances. 

Ammonia,  as  above  stated,  combines  with  acids  and  forms  salts, 
which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  are  all  solid  sub- 
stances. Hence  if  carbonic  acid  gas  be  mixed  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
a  white  cloud  is  formed  consisting  of  minute  particles  of  solid  carbonate 
of  ammonia — the  smelling  salts  of  the  shops.  Hence  also  a  feather 
dipped  into  vinegar  or  dilute  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt),  and  then  in- 
troduced into  ammoniacal  gas,  forms  a  similar  white  cloud,  and  be- 
comes covered  with  a  white  down  of  solid  acetate  or  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
(sal  ammoniac).  The  same  appearance  is  readily  seen  by  holding  the 
feather  to  the  mouth  of  a  boltfe  containing  hartshorn  (liquid  ammonia), 
I'rom  vsrhich  ammoniacal  gas  continually  escapes,  and  by  its  lightness  rises 
into  the  air,  and  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  acid  upon  the  feathers. 

The  fact  of  the  production  of  a  solid  body  by  the  union  of  two  gaseS 
(ammonia  and  carbonic  or  muriatic  acid  gases)  is  one  of  a  very  inter- 
esting nature  to  the  young  cliemist,  and  presents  a  further  illustration 
of  the  changes  resulting  from  chemical  combination  as  explained  in 
the  previous  lecture. 

Ammonia  is  little  more  than  half  the  weight  of  common  air,  [more 
nearly  three-fifths,  its  specific  gravity  being  059,  that  of  air  being  1,] 
hence  when  liberated  on  the  earth's  sufface  it  readily  rises  into  and 
mingles  with  the  atmosphere.  It  consists  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
united  together  in  the  proportion  of  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  (SH 
or  n,)  and  one  of  nitrogen  (N),  [see  Lecture  II,]  and  hence.it  is  re- 
presented by  the  symbol  (N  -f  3H),  or  more  shortly  by  NH3  TOO 
pans  bv  weight -contain  82i  of  nitrogen  and  17i  of  hydrogen,  [correct- 
ly 8-2-545  and  17-455  respectively.] 

In  nature,  ammonia  exists  in  considerable  quantity      It  is  widely, 

■  In  the  previous  lecture,  the  term  add  was  exptained  as  applying  to  substances  possess- 
ed of  a  sour  *aste,  and  capable  of  reddening  vegetable  blues  or  combining  with  baau  (pdt- 
Bsh,  soda,  magnesia,  daj.)  to  form  salts;  alkalies  are  such  as  possess  an  alkaline  taste  (sf,e 
previous  Note),  restore  the  blue  colour  to  reldened  vegetable  substances,  or  combine  with 
adds  to  form  tolls.  Of  sails,  nitratf  of  sodl  saltoetro  (nitrate  of  potash),  and  glaubei  salts 
'sulphate  of  soda),  are  examples 
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almost  universally,  diffused,  but  is  not  known  to  form  large  deposits  n 
any  part  of  the  earth's  si'rface,  or  to  enter  as  a  constituent  into  aay 
of  the  great  mineral  masses  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  com- 
posed. It  exists  most  abundantly  in  a  state  of  combination — in  the 
forms,  for  example,  of  muriate  (sal  ammoniac),  of  nitrate,  and  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia.  It  frequently  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  in  an  un- 
combined  state,  especially  where  animal  matters  are  undergoing  decay, 
but  it  rarely  exists  in  this  free  state  for  any  length  of  time.  It  speedily 
unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  with  one  or  other  of  the  numer- 
ous acid  vapours  which  are  continually  rising  from  the  earth,  or  with 
the  nitric  acid  which  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen of  which  the  atmosphere  consists. 

The  influence  of  ammonia  on  vegetation  appears  to  be  of  a  very 
powerful  kind.  It  seems  not  only  to  promote  the  rapidity  and  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation,  but  to  exercise  a  powerful  control  over  the  func- 
tions of  vegetable  life.  In  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
action,  into  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  inquire,  there 
are  several  special  properties  of  ammonia  which  it  will  be  of  impor- 
tance for  us  previously  to  understand. 

1°.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity*  for  acid  substances.  Hence  th? 
readiness  with  which  it  unites  with  acid  vapours  when  it  rises  into  the 
atmosphere.  Hence  also  when  formed  or  liberated  in  the  soil,  in  the 
fold-yard,  in  the  stable,  or  in  compost  heaps,  it  unites  with  such  acid 
substances  as  may  be  present  in  the  soil,  dec.  and  forms  saline  com- 
pounds or  salts.  All  these  salts  appear  to  be  more  or  less  influential  in 
the  processes  of  vegetable  life. 

2°.  Yet  this  affinity  is  much  less  strong  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
for  the  same  acids  by  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia.  Hence  if  any 
of  these  substances  be  mixed  or  brought  -into  contact  with  a  salt  of  am- 
monia, the  acid  of  the  latter  is  taken  up  by  the  potash  or  lime,  while 
the  ammonia  is  separated  in  a  gaseous  state.  Thus  when  sal  ammo- 
4iiac  in  powder  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  quick-lime,  ammoni- 
acal  gas  is  liberated  in  large  quantity.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
pure  ammonia  is  generally  prepared;  and  one  of  the  many  functions 
performed  by  lime  when  employed  for  the  improvement  of  land,  espe- 
cially on  soils  rich  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  is  that  of  decompo- 
sing the  salts,  especially  the  organic  salts,  of  ammonia, — as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  at  length  of  this  important 
part  of  agricuhural  practice.f 

3°.  The  salts  which  ammonia  forms  with  the  acids  are  all,  like  am- 
monia itself,  very  soluble  in  water.  Hence  two  conse(|uences  follow. 
First,  that  which  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  there  com- 
bines with  the  carbonic  or  other  acids,  is  readily  dissolved,  washed  0.1 

•  By  affiriity  is  meant  the  tendency  which  bodies  have  to  unite  and  to  remain  unite:,  cr 
combined.  Thus  ammonia  forms  a  solid  substance  with  the  vapour  of  vinegar  the  moment 
the  two  substances  come  into  contact;  they  have,  therefore,  a  strong  tendency  to  unite,  or 
an  aj^nit'y  for  eich  other. 

t  See  Lecture  XVI.  "On  (A«  uaeoflime."  Owing  to  this  property  the  action  of  lime  upon 
compost  heaps  is  often  injurious,  by  causing  the  evolutiojj  of  the  ammonia  produced  durino 
the  decomposition  of  the  animal  matters  they  contain.  This  escape  of  artmonia,  even 
when  imperceptible  by  the  sense  of  smell,  is  easily  delected  by  holding  over  Lie  heap  a  foa- 
Iher  dipped  in  vinegar  or  in  spirit  of  salt  (muriatic  acid),  when  white  fumes  £.-a  immediate 
ly  perceived  if  ammonia  be  pref;eiL 
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ani  brought  to  the  earth  again  by  the  rains  and  diiws ,  so  that  at  ihe 
same  time  the  air  is  purified  for  the  use  of  animals,  and  tlie  ammo- 
nia brought  down  for  thi  use  of  plants.  And  second,  whatever  salts  of 
ammonia  are  contained  in  the  soil,  being  dissolved  by  the  rain,  are  in 
a  condition  to  be  taken  up,  when  wholesome,  by  the  roots  of  plants;  or 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  drains  when  Injurious  to  vegetation. 

4°.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  of  this  gas  being  absorbed  by 
porous  substances,  and  to  its  presence,  in  consequence,  in  porous  soils, 
and  in  burned  bricks  aijd  clay.  With  the  purer  kinds  of  unburned 
clay,  however,  and  with  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  red  (or  ferrugi- 
nous)* soils,  ammonia  is  supposed  to  form  a  chemical  compound  of  a 
weak  nature.  In  consequence  of  its  affinity  or  feeble  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  these  substances,  they  attract  it  from  the  air,  and  from  decay- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  raatters,_and  retain  it  more  strongly  than  many 
porous  substances  can, — yet  with  a  sufficiently  feeble  hold  to  yield  it 
up,  readily  as  is  supposed,  to  the  roots  of  plants,  when  their  extremities 
are  pushed  forth  in  search  of  food.  In  this  case  the  carbonic,  acetic, 
and  other  acids  given  off,  or  supposed  to  be  given  off  by  the  roots,  exer- 
cise an  influence  to  which  more  particular  allusion  will  be  made  here- 
after. 

6°.  In  the  state  of  carbonate  it  decomposes  gypsum,  forming  carbon- 
ate of  lime  (chalk)  and  sulphate  of  amraonia.f  The  action  of  gypsum 
m  grass  lands,  so  undoubtedly  beneficial  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
has  been  ascribed  to  this  single  property;  it  being  supposed  that  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  formed,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  vegetation. 
This  question  will  come  properly  under  review  hereafter.  I  may  here, 
however,  remark  that  if  this  be  the  sole  reason  for  the  efficiency  of  gyp- 
sum, its  application  ought  to  be  beneficial  on  all  lands  not  already 
abounding  either  in  gypsum  or  in  sulphate  of  ammonia.J     But  if  tiie 

•  Soilu  reddened  by  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

t  Gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime — consisting  of  sulphurii*.  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  quicklime. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  When  tlie  two  substances 
act  upon  each  other  in  a  moist  state— the  two  acids  change  places — the  sulphuric  acid,  as  it 
were,  preferriTig  the  ammonia,  the  carbonic  acid  the  lime. 

t  Liebiff  says — "the  striking  fertility  of  a  meadow  on  which  gypsum  is  strewed  depends 
oviy  on  its  fixing  in  the  soil  the  ammonia  of  ttie  atmosphere,  which  would  otherwise  be  vola- 
tilized with  the  water  which  evaporates." — Organic  Chemiatry  applied  to  Agriculture,  p.  86. 
["Ry  fixing  is  meant  the  forminj;  o( sulphate  wilh  the  ammonia.  Rain  water  is  supposed  to 
bring  down  with  it  carbonate  of  ammonia  (common  smelling  salts),  which  acts  upon  the  suU 
phate  of  lime  (liypsum)  in  such  a  way  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  nxid  carbonate  of  lime  axe 
produced.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  readily  volatilizes  or  rises  again  into  the  air,  the  sul. 
jihate  does  not — hence  the  use  of  the  word^x.] 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  mineral  manures  in  general,  we  shall  study 
more  in  detail  the  specific  action  of  gypsum  in  promoting  vegetation — a  very  simple  calcula- 
tion, however,  will  serve  to  shew  that  the  above  theory  of  Liebig  is  far  from  affording  a  satis- 
iactory  explanation  ol^all  the  phenomena. 

Supposing  the  gypsum  to  meet  with  a  sufficient  s'lpply  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  that  it 
exercisss  its  full  influence,  lOOlbs.  of  common  Kn6i«nied  gypsum  will  fix  or  form  sulphate 
with  nearly  20  lbs.  of  ammonia  containing  lejlbs.  of  nitrogfn.  One  hundred  weight,  there- 
fore, (112lbs.)  will  form  as  much  sulphate  as  will  contain  22Jlb8.  of  ammonia,  and  if  intro- 
duced without  loss  into  the  interior  of  plants  will  furnish  them  with  18*  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

1°.  In  the  first  volume  of  British  Husbandry,  pp.  322,  323,  the  following  experiment  is 
recorded : 

Mr.  Smith,  ofTunstal,  near Sittingbourne,  top-dressed  one  portion  of  a  field  ofred  clover 
with  powdered  gypsum  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  (or  four  hundred  weiglif)  per  acre,  and 
compared  the  produce  with  another  portion  of  the  same  field,  to  which  no  manure  had  been 

[■  A  ton  of  pure  gypsum,  when  crushed  will  yield  25  bushels.  It  sho  ild,  however,  aj. 
waiB  be  appliet/  by  weight.] 

3* 
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results  of  experimental  farming  in  this  country  are  to  be  trusted,  thia  '« 
by  no  means  the  case.  The  action  neither  of  this,  nor  probably  of  any 
oLlier  inorganic  substance  applied  to  the  soil,  is  to  be  explamed  by  a 
reference  in  cverv  case  to  one  and  the  same  property  only.    _  _ 

7°  The  presence  or  evolution  of  ammonia  in  a  soil  containmg  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  decaying  state,  induces  or  disposes  this  mat- 
ter to  attract  oxygen  from  the  air  more  rapidly  and  abundantly.  J  he 
result  of  this  is,  that  organic  acid  compounds  are  formed,  which  combine 

applied.  The  first  crop  was  cul  for  hay,  and  the  second  ripened  for  seed.  The  following 
were  the  comparative  results  per  acre  : 

HAT  CROP.     SEED.         STRAW. 

ciqf.  grs.  lbs.  cwt.  qra.  Iba^ 

Gypsumed 60  3    21  22    3  12 

Unmanured 20  0    20  5    0    0 

Excess  of  produce     .    .    40  3      1  17    3  12 

The  excess  of  produce  in  all  the  three  crops  upon  the  gypsumed  land  is  very  lai-ge  :  let  us 
calculate  how  much  nitrogen  this  excess  would  contain.  In  a  previous  lecture  (11.  p.  30)  it 
was  stated  as  the  result  of  BoussingauU's  analyses,  that  dry  clover  seed  contained  7  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  the  same  experimenter  found  in  the  hay  of  red  clover  l^  per  cent,  (or 
70  and  15  lbs.  respectively  in  1000.) 

The  seed  as  it  was  weighed  by  Mr.  Smith  would  still  contain  one-ninth  of  its  w^ght  of 
water,  and,  consequently,  only  6>ird  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  [see  Lecture  II.  p.  30.]  Let  it 
be  taken  at  6  per  cent,  and  let  the  straw  be  supposed  to  contain  only  1  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, the  quantity  of  this  element  being  found  to  diminish  in  the  grasses  afLer  the  seed  liaa 
ripened,  and  averaging  1  per  cent,  in  the  straw  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  the  weight  of  ni- 
trogen reaped  in  the  whole  crop  wlH  then  be  as  follows : 

1.  40  cwt.  of  hay  (4480  lbs.)  at  ij  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  contain  67  lbs. 

2.  85  lbs.  of  seed  at  6  per  cent,  contain 5  Iba 

3.  17  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs.  or  2000  lbs.  of  straw  at  1  per  cent,  contain  20  lbs. 

Total  nitrogen  in  the  excess  of  crop,  92  lbs. 

But.  as  above  shewn,  the  five  bushels  or  four  cwt.  of  gypsum  could  fix  only  90  lbs-  of  am. 
monia  containing  74  Ihs.  of  nitrogen,  leaving^  therefore,  18  lbs.  or  onejifth  of  the  lehole,  to  be 
derivedfrom  3ome  other  smirce. 

Now  this  result  supposes  that  none  of  the  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  carried 
away  by  the  rains,  but  that  the  whole  remained  in  the  soil,  and  produced  its  greatest  possible 
effect  on  the  clover — and  all  in  one  season. 

But  the  effect  of  the  gypsum  does  not  disappear  with  the  crop  to  which  it  is  actually  ap- 
plied. Its  beneficial  action  is  extended  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  and  on  grass  lands 
the  amelioration  is  visible  for  a  succession  of  years.  If,  then,  the  increased  produceofa 
single  year  may  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  gypsum  can  be  supposed  to  yield,  this  sub- 
stance must  exercise  some  other  influence  over  vegetation  than  is  involved  in  its  supposed 
action  on  the  indefinite  tiuantity  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere. 

2^.  Again,  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Little  Bordean,  Hants,  appUed  2J  cwt.  per  acre  on  two-year 
old  sainfoin,  on  a  clayey  soil.  The  increaseti  produce  of  the  first  cutting  was  a  ton  per 
acre,  and  in  October  fully  a  Ion,  the  undressed  part  yielding  scarcely  any  hay  at  all,  while 
the  dressed  part  gave  1\  tons.  The  second  year  no  gypsum  was  applied,  and  the  difference 
is  said  to  have  been  at  least  as  great. 

Supposing  the  increased  produce  in  all  to  have  betn  4  tons  of  hay,  and  thenilrogen  it  con- 
tained  to  have  been  only  one  per  cent— the  4  tons  (8960  lbs.)  would  contain  about  90  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  But  2^  cwt.  would  fix  only  46  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia :  and  there- 
fore, supposing  it  to  have  produred  its  maximum  effect,  fAere  r&nain<iAlbs  or  nearly  one 
\alfof  the  wfiole,  unaccounted  for  by  the  theory. 

1  would  not  be  understood  to  place  absolute  reliance  on  the  results  of  the  above  experi- 
ments ;  but  the  way  in  which  such  results  may  be  easily  applied  for  the  purpose  of  testina 
theoretical  views,  will,  I  hope,  convince  the  intehtgent  practical  agriculturist  how  important 
it  is,  that  the  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  he  is  every  year  making  should  be  accu- 
rately determine.!  hy  weight  and  meusure.  By  this  means  dAta  would  gradually  be  accu- 
mulated, on  which  we  might  hope  to  found  more  unexccpiionable  explanations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  vegetation,  than  the  results  obtained  in  our  laboratories  have  hitherto  enabled 
us  to  advance. 

In  a  subsequent  note  it  will  be  shewn  that  the  mode  in  which  the  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potash  act— in  other  words,  the  theory  of  their  action  upon  vegetation— may  be  tested  bv  a 
similar  simple  calculation,  and  the  importance  of  precise  experiments  made  on  the  farm 
will  then  still  OjriJier  appear.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  inducing  sorae  of  my  readers  to  make 
comparative  trials  and  publish  accurate  results,  that  I  have  introduced  into  the  Appendix 
(No.  I.)  an  outlii'<  of  the  mode  in  which  such  experiments  may  most  usafully  be  performed 
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With  (tie  amrr.iinia,  and  form  amnioniaeal  salts.*  On  the  decomposi- 
tion of  these  salts  by  lime  or  otherwise — the  organic  acids  which  are  s",- 
uaraied  from  them,  are  always  more  advanced  towards  that  s»te  in 
vhich  they  again  become  fit  to  act  a*  food  for  plants. 

8°.  But  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  proper- 
ty of  ammonia,  is  one  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  bring  under 
your  notice,  as  possessed  by  water  also,  and  as  peculiarly  fitting  lliat 
fluid  for  the  variod  functions  it  performs  in  reference  to  vegetable  hfe. 
This  property  is  the  ease  with  which  it  undergoes  decomposition,  either 
ill  the  air,  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  interior  of  plants. 

In  the  air  it  is  diffused  through,  and  intimately  mixed  with,  a  large 
excess  of  oxygen  gas.  In  the  soil,  especially  near  the  surface,  it  is  also 
continually  in  conlact  with  oxygen.  By  the  influence  of  electricity  in 
t'he  air,  and  of  lime  and  other  bases  in  the  soil,  it  undergoes  a  constant 
though  gradual  decomposition  (oxidation),  its  hydrogen  being  chitfiy 
converted  into  water,  and  a  portion  of  its  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid.-f 

In  the  interior  of  plants  this  and  other  numerous  and  varied  decom 
positions  in  all  probability  take  place. 

The  important  influence  which  ammonia  appears  to  exercise  over  the 
growth  of  plants — the  evidence  for  which  I  shall  presently  lay  before 
you — is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  numerous  transfor- 
mations of  organic  substances  are  effected  in  the  interior  of  living  vege- 
tables— which  transformations  all  imply  the  separation  from  each  other, 
or  the  re-arrangement  of  the  elements  of  which  ammonia  consists.  In 
the  interior  of  the  plant  we  have  seen  that  water,  ever  present  in  great 
abundance,  is  also  ever  ready  to  yield  its  hydrogen  or  its  oxvgen  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  while  these  same  elements  are  never  unwilling  to 
nnite  again  for  the  formation  of  water.  So  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
with  ammonia.  The  hydrogen  itconlalnsin  so  large  aquantity  isready 
to  separate  itself  from  thepilrogenin  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and,  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  organic  elements  introduced  by  the  roots  or  the  leaves, 
to  aid  in  producing  the  different  solid  bodies  of  which  the  several  parts 
of  plants  are  made  up.  The  nitrogen  also  becomes  fixed  in  the  coloured 
petals  of  the  flowers,  in  the  seeds,  and  in  other  parts,  of  which  it  appears 
to  constitute  a  necessary  ingredient — passes  off  in  the  form  of  new  com- 
pounds, in  the  insensible  perspiration  or  odoriferous  exhalations  of  the 
plant, — or  returning  with  the  downward  circulation,  is  thrown  off  by  the 
root  into  the  soil  from  which  it  was  originally  derived.  Much  obscurity 
still  rests  on  the  actual  transformations  w'^iich  take  place  in  the  interior 
of  plauts,  yet  we  shall  be  able  in  a  future  lecture,  I  hope,  t.T  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  clear  understanding  of  the  general  nature  of  many  of  them. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  those  properties  of  ammonia,  to  whio'i 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advert.  The  sources,  remote  as 
well  as  immediate,  from  which  plants  derive  this,  and  other  compounds 
we  have  described  as  contributing  to  the  .'nourishment  and  growtli  of 
plants,  will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent  sceiion. 

'  Organic  oc/t/s  generally  contain  more  oxygen  in  proportion  to  their  carbon  and  liydro 
gen,  ihan  those  wlilcti  are  alkaline  or  neutrcU. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  that  ammcnia  is  represented  by  NHJ,  water  by  HO,  and  ni(ri« 
acid  by  NI Js.  It  is  easy  to  see,  thereijre,  how,  by  means  of  oxygen,  ammonia  shoifid  ^ 
converted  into  water  and  nitric  acid. 
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§  6.  Nitric  acid,  its  ca:istitution  and  properties. 

When  the  nitre  or  saltpetre  of  coramerce  is  introduced  into  a  retort, 
covered  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol*)  and  heated  over  a  lamp 
or  a  charcoal  fire,  red  fumes  are  given  off,  and  a  transparent,  often 
brownish  or  reddish  li(iuid,  distils  over,  which  may  be  collected  in  a  bot- 
tle or  other  receiver  of  glass.  This  liquid  is  exceedingly  acid  and  cor- 
rosive. In  small  quantity  it  stains  the  skin  and  imparts  a  yellow  coloui 
to  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In  larger  quantity  it  corrodes  the 
skin,  producing  a  painful  sore,  rapidly  destroys  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  speedily  decomposes  and  oxidizesf  all  organic  substances. 
Being  obtained  from  nitre,  this  liquid  is  called  nitric  acid  It  consists  of 
nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen,  one  equivalent  of  the  former  (N)  being 
united  to  5  of  the  latter  (Oj),  and  is  represented  by  NO5. 

This  acid  contains  much  oxygen,  as  its  formula  indicates,  and  its  ac- 
tion on  nearly  all  organic  substances  depends  upon  the  ease  with  which 
it  Is  decomposed,  and  may  be  made  to  part  with  a  portion  of  this  oxygen. 

In  nature,  it  never  occurs  in  a  free  state  ;  but  it  is  found  in  many  in- 
tertropical (hot)  countries  in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  and  lime — in 
the  state  of  nitrates.  It  is  an  important  character  of  these  nitrates  that,  like 
the  salts  of  ammonia,  they  are  all  very  soluble  in  water.  Those  of  so- 
da, lime,  and  magnesia  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  in  a  damp  at- 
mosphere gradually  assume  the  liquid  form. 

Saltpetre  is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  potash  (nitrate  of  potash). 
It  is  met  with  in  the  surface  soil  of  many  districts  in  Upper  India,  and 
is  separated  by  washing  the  soil  and  subsequently  evaporating  (or  boil- 
ing down)  the  clear  liquid  thus  obtained.  When  pure,  it  does  not  be- 
come moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  but  has  also  been  recommended  and  frequently  and 
successfully  tried  by  the  practical  husbandman,  as  an  influential  agent 
in  promoting  vegetation. 

In  combination  with  soda,  it  is  found  in  deposits  of  considerable  thick- 
ness in  the  district  of  Axica  in  Northern  Peru,  from  whence  it  is  im- 
]>orted  into  this  country,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphu- 
ric acids.  More  recently  its  lower  price  has  caused  it  to  be  extensively 
employed  in  husbandry,  especially  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands. 
Like  the  acid  itself,  these  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  when  present  in 
large  quantities,  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  is  probably  one  causa 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  district  of  Arica  in  Peru,  and  of  other  countries, 
where  in  consequence  of  the  little  rain  that  falls,  the  nitrous  incrusta- 
tions are  accumulated  upon  the  soil.  In  small  quantity  they  appear  to 
exercise  an  important  and  salutary  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  on  the  amount  of  produce  of  many  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  This 
salutary  influence  is  to  be  ascribed,  eitiier  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
constitution  and  nature  of  the  nitric  acid  which  these  salts  contain.     It 

'  Sulphuric  acid  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  which  is  prepared  by  burning  sul- 
jihur  with  certain  precautions  in  lar^e  leaden  chambers.  It  is  also  obtained  directly  by  dis- 
tilling ^eenri^rioZ  (sulphate  of  iron)  at  a  high  temperature  in  an  iron  still — hence  its  nameot^ 
tfvitrzot.  It  is  a  heavy,  oily,  acid,  and  remarkably  corrosive  liquid.  In  a  concentrated  state 
U  is  exceedingly  destructive  both  to  animal  and  to  vegetable  life. 

t  When  a  substance  combmes  with  oxygen^  either  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  tJi 
or  Id  any  oth  -r  circumstances,  .  a  said  to  become  oxidized. 
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IS  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  I  shall  hereafter  attempt  to 
give  of  the  nature  of  this  salutary  action,  that  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary here  to  make  you  acquainted  with  this  acid  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  in  connection  with  the  alkaline  compound  (ammonia)  of  the 
same  gas  with  hydrogen. 

Having  thus  shortly  described  both  the  organic  elements  themselves, 
and  such  chemical  compounds  of  these  elements  as  appear  to  be  most 
concerned  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  we  are  prepared  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  several  very  important  questions.  These 
questions  are — 

1°.  From  what  source  do  plants  derive  the  organic  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  ? 

8°.  In  what  form  do  plants  take  them  up— or  what  proof  have  we 
that  the  com  pounds  above  described  really  enter  into  plants? 

3°.  By  what  organs  is  the  food  introduced  into  the  circulation  of 
plants  ?  In  consequence  of  what  peculiar  structure  of  these  several 
parts  are  plants  enabled  to  take  up  the  compounds  by  which  they  appear 
to  be  fed  ;  and  what  are  the  functions  of  these  parts,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  the  food  is  converted  and  appropriated  to  their  own  sustenance 
and  further  growth? 

4'.  By  what  chemical  changes  is  the  food  assimilated  by  plants,  that 
is — after  being  introduced  into  the  circulation,  through  what  series  of 
chemical  changes  does  it  pass,  before  it  is  converted  by  the  plant  inln 
portions  of  its  own  substance  ? 

5°.  By  what  natural  laws  or  adaptations  is  the  supply  of  those  com- 
pounds, which  are  the  food  of  plants,  kept  up  ?  Animals  are  supported 
by  an  unfailing  succession  of  vegetable  crops, — by  the  operation  of  wha, 
invariable  laws  is  food  continually  provided  for  plants  ? 

These  questions  we  shall  consider  in  succession 


LECTURE  IV. 

Br™rei!  »f  the  organic  cirmenis  of  plants— Source  of  the  carbon— Frnu  in  whjch  1  entcn 
mSo  lilt  circulation  of  plants— Source  of  the  hydrogen— Source  of  the^oxygen  -S(  urce  ol 
the  nitrogen — Form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  the  circulation  of  plant*— A^aorplioo  of 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  by  plants. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  questions  stateo'  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
lecture,  regards  tlie  source  from  which  plants  derive  the  organic  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed.  They  are  supported,  it  is  obvious, 
at  the  conjoined  expense  of  the  earth  and  the  air — how  much  do  they 
owe  to  each,  and  for  which  elements  are  they  chiefly  and  immediately 
indebted  to  the  soil,  and  for  which  to  the  atmosphere  ?  We  must  first 
consider  the  source  of  each  element  separately. 

§  1.  Source  of  the  carbon  of  plants. 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  carbon  is  incapable  of 
entering  directly,  in  its  solid  state,  into  the  circulation  of  plants.  It  is 
generally  considered,  indeed,  that  solid  substances  of  every  kind  are  un- 
fit for  being  taken  up  by  the  organs  of  plants,  and  that  or\\j  such  as  are 
in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  can  be  absorbed  by  the  minute  vessels  of 
which  the  cellular  substances  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants  are  com- 
posed. Carbon,  therefore,  must  enter  either  in  the  gaseous  or  liquid 
form,  but  from  what  source  must  it  be  derived  ?  There  are  but  two 
sources  from  which  it  can  be  obtained, — the  soil  in  which  the  plant 
grows — and  the  air  by  which  its  stems  and  leaves  are  surrounded. 

In  the  soil  much  vegetable  matter  is  often  present,  and  the  farmer 
adds  vegetable  manure  in  large  quanlities  with  the  view  of  providing 
food  for  his  intended  crop.  Are  plants  really  fed  by  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  exists  in  the  soil,  or  by  the  vegetable  manure  that  is  added  to 
it? 

This  question  has  an  important  practical  bearing.  Let  us,  therefore, 
submit  it  to  a  thorough  examination. 

1°.  We  know,  from  sacred  history,  what  reason  and  science  concur 
in  confirming,  that  there  was  a  time  when  no  vegetable  matter  existed 
in  the  soil  which  overspread  the  earth's  surface.  The  first  plants  must 
have  grown  without  the  aid  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  matter — thai 
is,  they  must  have  been  nourished  from  the  air. 

2°.  It  is  known  that  certain  marly  soils,  raised  from  a  great  depth 
beneath  the  surface,  and  containing  apparently  no  vegetablo  mattgr, 
will  yet,  without  manure,  yield  luxuriant  crops.  The  carbon  in  such 
cases  must  also  have  been  derived  from  the  air. 

3°.  You  know  that  some  plants  grow  and  increase  in  size  when  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  without  being  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

Vou  know,  also  that  many  plants — bulbous  flower  roots  for  example 
— will  grow  and  flourish  in  pure  water  only,  provided  they  are  open  to 
[he  access  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Seeds  also  will  germinate,  and, 
when  duly  watered,  will  rise  into  plants,  though  sown  in  substances 
that  contain  no  trace  of  vegetable  n  «tter. 
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Thus  De  Saussure  found  that  two  beans,  when  caused  to  vegetate  in 
the  open  air  on  pounded  flints,  doubled  the  weight  of  the  carbon  they 
originally  contained. 

Under  similar  circumstances  Bousslngault  found  the  seeds  of  trefoil 
increased  in  weight  21  times,  and  wheat  gave  plants  equal  in  weight, 
when  dry,  to  Iwicethat  of  the  original  grains,  [Ann.  deChim.etde  Pliys. 
Ixvii.,  p.  1.]  The  source  of  the  carbon  in  all  these  cases  cannot  be 
doubted. 

4°.  When  lands  are  impoverished,  you  lay  them  down  to  grass,  and 
the  longer  they  lie  undisturbed  the  richer  in  vegetable  matter  does  the 
soil  become.  When  broken  up,  you  find  a  black  fertile  mould  where 
little  trace  of  organic  matter  had  previously  existed. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  lands  long  under  wood.  The  vege- 
table matter  increases,  the  soil  improves,  and  when  cleared  and  plough- 
ed it  yields  abundant  crops  of  corn. 

Do  grasses  and  trees  derive  their  carbon  from  the  soil  ?  Then,  how, 
by  their  growth,  do  they  increase  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter 
which  the  soil  contains  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
must  draw  from  the  air  not  only  as  much  as  is  contained  in  their  own 
substance,  but  an  excess  also,  which  they  impart  to  the  soil. 

5°.  Bui  on^this  point  the  rapid  growth  of  peat  may  be  considered  as 
absolutely  conclusive.  A  tree  falls  across  a  little  running  stream,  dams 
up  the  water,  and  produces  a  marshy  spot.  Rushes  and  reeds  spring 
up,  mosses  take  root  and  grow.  Year  after  year  new  shoots  are  sent 
forth,  and  the  old  plants  die.  Vegetable  matter  accumulates ;  a  bog, 
and  finally  a  thick  bed  of  peat  is  formed. 

Nor  does  this  peat  form  and  accumulate  at  the  expense  of  one  spe- 
cies or  genus  of  plants  only.  Laiitude  and  local  situation  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  chiefly  eSect  this  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter 
on  the  soil.  In  our  own  country,  the  lowest  layers  of  peat  are  formed 
of  aquatic  plants,  the  next  of  mosses,  and  the  highest  of  heath.  In 
Terra  del  Fuego,  "nearly  every  patch  of  level  ground  is  covered  by 
two  species  of  plants  (asteZia  pumila  o{  Brown,  and  donatia  magellan- 
ica),  which,  by  their  joint  decay,  compose  a  thick  bed  of  elastic  peat." 
"  In  the  Falkland  Islands,  almost  every  kind  of  plant,  even  the  coarse 
grass  which  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  becomes  converted 
into  this  substance."* 

Whence  have  all  these  plants  derived  their  carbon  ?  The  quantity 
originally  contained  in  the  soil  is,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  increased  ten 
thousand  fold.  Has  dead  matter  the  power  of  reproducing  itself? 
You  will  answer  at  once,  that  all  these  plants  must  liave  grown  at  the 
expense  of  the  air,  must  have  lived  on  the  carbon  it  was  capable  of  af- 
fiirding  them,  and  as  they  died  must  have  left  this  carbon  in  a  state  un 
fit  to  nourish  the  succeeding  races. 

This  reasoning  appears  unobjectionable,  and,  from  the  entire  group  of 
"acts,  we  seem  justified  in  concluding  that  plants  every  where,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  derive  the  whole  of  their  carbon  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

•  DancMi  Researches  in  Geology  and  Natural  HiatoTy^  pp.  349-50.  Dr.  Gerville  inforina 
me  that  the  aatelia  approaches  more  nearly  te  the  junccsD  or  rush  /nde,and  the  donatia  to  our 
tufted  Eajcifriges,  than  to  any  other  QriLish  ^JLiUi. 
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In  certair  axtrcme  cases,  as  in  those  of  plants  growing  in  the  air  and 
in  soils  perfectly  void  of  organic  matter,  this  conclusion  must  be  abso 
lutely  true.  The  phenomena  admit  of  no  other  mterpretation.  But  19 
it  as  strictly  true  of  the  more  usual  forms  of  vegetable  life,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  in  which  plants  grow  spontaneously  or  are  culti- 
vated by  the  art  of  man?  Has  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  no 
connection  with  the  growth  of  the  trees  or  herbage  ?— does  it  yield  them 
no  regular  supplies  of  nourishment  ?  Does  nature  every  where  form  a 
vegetable  mould  on  which  her  wild  flowers  may  blossom  and  her  pri- 
meval forests  raise  their  lofty  heads  ?  Has  the  agricultural  experience 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  led  the  practical  farmer  to  imitate  nature 
in  preparing  such  a  soil  ?  Does  nature  work  in  vain  ? — is  all  this  ex- 
perience to  be  at  once  rejected  ? 

While  we  draw  conclusions,  legitimate  in  kind,  we  must  be  cautious 
how,  in  degree,  we  extend  them  beyond  our  premises. 

The  consideration  of  one  or  two  facts  will  shew  that  our  general  con- 
clusion must  either  be  modified  or  more  cautiously  expressed. 

1°.  It  is  true  that  plants  will,  in  certain  circumstances,  grow  in  a  soil 
containing  no  sensible  quantity  of  organic  matter — ^but  it  is  also  true, 
generally,  that  they  do  not  luxuriate  or  readily  ripen  their  seed  in  such  a 
soil. 

2°.  It  is  consistent  with  almost  universal  observation,  that  the  same 
soil  is  more  productive  when  organic  matter  is  present,  than  when  it  is 
wholly  absent. 

3°.  That  if  the  crop  be  carried  off  a  field,  less  organic  matter  is  left 
in  the  soil  than  it  contained  when  the  crop  began  to  grow,  and  that  by 
constant  cropping  the  soil  is  gradually  exhausted  of  organic  matter. 

Now  it  must  be  granted  that  tillage  alone,  without  cropping,  would 
gradually  lessen  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  by  continually 
exposing  it  to  the  air  and  hastening  its  decay  and  resolution  into  gaseous 
substances,  which  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  But  two  years'  open 
fallow,  with  constant  stirring  of  the  land,  will  not  rob  it  of  vegetable 
matter  so  effectually  as  a  year  of  fallow  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  wheat. 
Some  of  the  vegetable  matter,  therefore,  which  the  soil  contained  when 
the  seed  was  sown,  must  be  carried  off  the  field  in  the  crop. 

The  conclusion  therefore  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  legitimate,  that 
the  crop  which  we  remove  from  a  field  has  not  derived  all  its  carbon  di- 
rectly from  tlie  air — but  has  extracted  a  portion  of  it  immediately  from 
the  soil.  It  is  to  supply  this  supposed  loss,  that  the  practical  farmer 
finds  it  necessary  to  restore  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  manure — among 
other  substances — the  carbon  also  of  which  the  straw  or  hay  had  robbed 
the  soil. 

But  how  is  this  reconcilealile  with  our  previous  conclusion,  that  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  is  derived  frrm  the  air  ?  The  difficulty  is  of  easy 
solution. 

A  seed  germinates  in  a  soil  in  which  no  vegetable  matter  exists ;  it 
sprouts  vigorously,  increases  then  slowly,  grows  languidly  at  the  expense 
of  the  air,  and  the  plant  dies  stunted  or  immature.  But  in  dying  it  im- 
parts vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  on  which  the  next  seed  thrives  better 
—drawing  support  not  only  from  the  air,  but  by  its  roots  from  the  soU 
also.     The  death  of  this  second  plajit  enriches  Ik;  soil  further,  and  thus. 
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while  each  succeeding  plant  is  partly  nourished  by  food  from  the  earth, 
yet  each,  when  it  ceases  to  live,  imparts  to  the  soil  all  the  carbon  which 
during  its  life  it  has  extracted  from  the  air.  Let  the  quantity  which 
each  plant  thus  returns  to  the  soil,  exceed  what  it  has  drawn  from  it  by 
only  one  ten-thousandth  of  the  whole,  and — unless  other  causes  inter- 
vene— the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  must  increase. 

Thus  while  it  is  strictly  true  that  the  carbon  contained  in  all  plants 
has  iee?i  originally  derived  from  the  air,  it  is  not  true  that  the  whole  of 
what  is  contained  in  any  one  crop  we  raise,  is  directly  derived  from  the 
atmosphere — the  proportion  it  draws  from  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  nu- 
merous and  varied  circumstances. 

The  history  of  vegetable  growth,  therefore — in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
increase  of  the  carbon  is  concerned — nniay  be  thus  simply  stated  : 

1°.  A  plant  grows  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  soil,  and  partly  at  that 
of  the  air.  When  it  reaches  maturity,  or  when  winter  arrives,  it  dies. 
The  dead  vegetable  matter  decays,  a  part  of  it  is  resolved  into  gaseous 
matter  and  escapes  info  the  air,  a  part  remains  and  is  incorporated  with 
he  soil.  If  that  which  remains  be  greater  in  quantity  than  that  which 
the  plant  in  growing  derived  from  the  soil,  the  vegetable  matter  will  in- 
crease; if  less,  it  will  diminish. 

2°.  In  warm  climates  the  decay  of  dead  vegetable  matter  is  more 
rapid,  and,  therefore,  the  portion  left  in  the  soil  will  be  less  than  in 
more  temperate  regions — in  other  words,  the  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  will  increase  less  rajndly — it  may  not  increase  at  all. 

3°.  As  we  advance  into  colder  countries,  the  decay  and  disappearance 
of  dead  vegetable  matter,  in  the  form  of  gaseous  substances  which  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  become  more  slow — till  at  length,  between  the  par- 
allels of  40°  and  45°,  it  begins  to  accumulate  in  vast  quantities  in  favour- 
able situations,  forming  peat  bogs  of  greater  or  less  extent.  While  the 
living  plant  here,  as  in  warm  climates,  derives  carbon  both  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  air,  the  dead  plant,  during  its  slow  and  partial  decay, 
restores  little  to  the  atmosphere,  and  therefose  adds  rapidly  to  the  vege- 
table matter  of  the  soil. 

4°.  Again,  in  one  and  the  same  climate,  the  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  its  conversion  into  gaseous  substances,  is  more  rapid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  disturbed  or  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air.  Hence  this  decay  may  be  comparatively  slow  in 
shady  woods  and  in  fields  covered  by  a  thick  sward  of  grass ;  and  in  suclr 
situjilions  organic  matter  may  accumulate,  while  it  rapidly  diminishes 
in  an  uncovered  soil,  or  ir.  fields  repeatedly  ploughed  and  subjected  to 
frequent  cropping.* 

lieing  thus  fitted,  bv  nature,  to  draw  their  sustenance — now  from  tho 
earth,  now  from  the  air,  and  now  from  both,  according  as  ihey  can  most 
readily  obtain  it — plants  are  capable  of  living, — though  rarely  a  robust 
life, — at  the  expense  of  either.  The  proportion  of  their  food  which  they 
actually  derive  from  each  source,  will  depend  upon  many  circumstan- 
ces— on  the  nature  of  the  plant  itself— on  the  period  of  its  growth — on 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted — on  the  abundance  of  food  presented  to 

*  In  removing  a  crop  wo  take  away  botli  wliat  the  plants  have  received  from  the  earth  and 
what  they  have  absorbed  from  the  air— the  materials,  in  short,  intended  by  nature  to  rrttort 
the  loss  of  vegetable  matter  arising  from  the  natural  decay. 
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either  extremity— on  the  warmth  and  uioistare  of  the  climate — on  the  du- 
ration and  intensity  of  the  sunshine,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  sim  Jar 
kind — so  that  the  only  general  law  seems  to  be,  that,  like  animals,  plants 
have  also  the  power  of  adapting  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
conditioas  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  of  supporting  life  by  the  aid  of 
sucli  sustenance  as  may  be  within  their  reach. 

Such  a  view  of  the  course  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  con- 
sistent, I  believe,  with  all  known  facts.  And  that  the  Deity  has  bounti- 
fully fitted  the  various  orders  of  plants — with  which  the  surface  of  the 
eanh  is  at  once  beautified  and  rendered  capable  of  supporting  animal 
life — to  draw  their  nourishment,  in  some  spots  more  from  the  air,  in  oth- 
ers more  from  the  soil,  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  numerous  provisions 
we  everywhere  perceive,  for  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  the 
present  condition  of  things. 

By  taking  a  one-sided  view  of  nature,  we  may  arrive  at  startling 
conclusions — correct,  if  taken  as  partial  truths,  yet  false,  if  advanced  as 
general  propositions — and  fitted  to  lead  into  error,  such  as  have  not  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  Judge  for  themselves — or  such  as, 
doubtful  of  their  own  judgment,  are  willing  to  yield  assent  to  the  author- 
ily  of  a  name. 

Of  this  kind  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  statement  of  Liebig,  that 
"  when  a  plant  is  quite  matured,  and  when  the  organs  by  which  it  ob- 
tains food  from  the  atmosphere  are  formed,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil 
ia  no  further  required" — and  that,  "during  theheat  of  summer  it  derives 
its  carbon  exclusively  from  tlie  atmosphere." — [Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  Agriculture,  p.  48.] 

A  little  consideration  will  shew  us  that,  while  the  proposition  contained 
in  the  former  quotation  may  be  entertained  and  advanced  as  a  mailer  of 
opinion — the  latter  is  obviously  incorrect.  In  summer,  when  the  sun 
shines  the  brightest,  and  for  the  greatest  number  of  hours,  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  leaves  of  all  plants  (their  insensible  perspiration)  is  the 
greatest — the  largest  supply  of  water,  therefore,  must  at  this  season  be 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  transmitted  upwards  to  the  leaves. — [Lindley's 
Theory  of  Horticulture,  p.  46.] — Buithis  water,  before  it  enters  the  roots, 
has  derived  carbonic  acid  and  other  soluble  substances  from  the  air  and 
from  the  soil,  in  as  large  quantity  at  this  period  as  at  any  other  during 
the  growtli  of  the  plant ;  and  these  substances  it  will  carry  with  it  in  its 
progress  through  the  roots  and  the  stem. 

Are  the  functions  of  the  root  chaiiged  at  this  stage  of  the  plants' 
growth  ?  Do  they  now  absorb  pure  water  only,  carefully  separating  and 
refusing  to  admit  even  such  substances  as  are  held  m  solution?  Or 
do  the  same  materials  which  minister  to  the  growtli  of  the  plant  in  its 
earlier  stages,  now  pass  upwards  to  the  leaf  and  return  again  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation  unchanged  and  unemployed,  to  be  again  re- 
jected at  the  roots  ?  Does  all  this  take  place  in  the  height  of  summer, 
while  the  plant  is  still  ra|)idly  increasing  in  size  1  The  opinion  is  nei- 
ther supported  by  facts  nor  consistent  with  analogy. 

Hat  such  an  opinion, — however  the  words  above  quoted  may  mislead 
some, — is  not  intended  to  be  advanced  by  Liebig;  for,  in  the  following 
page  he  says,  that  "  the  power  which  roots  possess  of  taking  up  nourish- 
ment does  not  cease  so  long  as  nutriment  is  present."     In  summer, 
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therefore,  as  well  as  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  the  plant  must  be  ever  ab 
sorbing  nourishment  by  these  roots,  if  the  soil  is  capable  of  affording  it — 
and  thus,  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  the  increase  of  caibon 
in  growing  plants  must,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  be  partly  derived 
from  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

§  2.  Form  in  which  carbon  enters  into  the  circulation  of  plants. 

Supposing  it  to  be  established  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  contained 
in  plants  has  originally  been  derived  from  the  air — we  have  only  to  in- 
quire in  what  state  this  element  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  tlie  form  of  combination  in  which  it  is  and  has 
been  received  into  the  circulation  of  plants.  In  considering  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere  in  the  preceding  lecture,  it  was  stated  that  car- 
bonic acid,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  is  always  present  in  it^ 
and  that,  though  this  gas  is  diffused  through  the  air  in  comparatively 
small  quantity  only,  yet  it  is  everywhere  to  be  delected, — while  nn 
other  compound  of  carbon  is  to  be  found  in  it  in  any  appreciable  quanti- 
ty. We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  from  this  gaseous  carbonic  acid 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  contained  in  plants  has  been  primarily  derived. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  so  frequently  made, 
that  the  leaves  of  plants  in  sunshine  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  that 
plants  die  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  this  gas  is  entirely  excluded. 

But  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ced, plants  also  extract  a  portion  of  the  carbon  they  contain  from  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow.  In  what  state  or  form  of  combination  do  the 
roots  absorb  carbon  ? 

The  most  abundant  product  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  is  the  same  carbonic  acid  which  plants  inhale  so  largely  from  the 
atmosphere  by  their  leaves.  In  a  soil  replete  with  vegetable  matter, 
therefore,  the  roots  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  more  or  less 
charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Hence  if  they  are  capable  of  inhaling 
gaseous  substances,  this  gas  will  enter  the  roots  in  the  aeriform  state — if 
uot,  it  must  enter  in  solution  in  the  water,  which  the  roots  drink  in  so 
largely,  to  supply  the  constant  waste  caused  by  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion of  the  leaves. 

During  the  early  fermentation  of  artificial  manures  there  is  also  de- 
veloped in  the  soil  a  variable  proportion  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
(Lecture  III.,  p.  i9),  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  enter  occasionally 
into  the  roots.  That  it  does  enter,  however,  is  doubtful, — and  we  are 
safe,  I  think,  in  considering  ihis  compound  not  only  as  an  uncertain 
source  of  the  carbon  of  plants,  but  as  one  from  which,  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  they  can  derive  only  a  small  supply. 

Thus,  from  the  earth  as  from  the  air,  the  most  unfailing  supply  of  food 
is  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid. 

But  as  the  water  passes  through  the  soil  it  takes  up  inorganic  substan- 
ces— potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia — and  conveys  them  through  the  roots 
into  the  circulation  of  the  plants.  Can  it  refuse  to  take  up  and  to  perform 
a  similar  office  to  the  soluble  organic  substances  it  meets  with,  as  it  sinks 
through  the  soil  ?  Or  do  the  spougioles  of  the  roots  keep  a  perpetual 
watch  over  the  entering  w^aters,  to  prevent  the  inXroduction  of  every  so- 
luble form  nf  carbon  but  that  of  carbonic  acic'!     Or,  supposing  such 
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substances  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  plant,  are  none  of  them 
digested  there  and  converted  to  the  general  purposes  of  food  ?  A  state- 
menl  of  two  or  three  facts  will  afford  a  satisfactory  reply  to  these  several 
questions. 

1°.  When  plants  are  made  to  grow  in  infusions  of  madder  the  radicle 
fibres  arc  tinged  of  a  red  colour. 

2^.  The  flovirer  of  a  white  hyacinth  becomes  red  after  a  few  hours, 
when  the  earth  in  which  it  is  planted  is  sprinkled  with  the  juice  of  Ibe 
phytolaca  decandra  (Biot). 

Therefore  organic  substances  can  enter  into  the  roots,  and  thence  into 
the  circulation,  of  theplant. 

3°.  The  colour  of  the  madder  does  not  usually  extend  upwards  to 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant. 

4°.  The  colour  imparted  to  the  flower  of  the  white  hyacinth  disap- 
pears in  the  sunshine  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Organic  colouring  matters,  therefore,  undergo  a  chemical  change  either 
in  the  stem,  in  the  leaf,  or  in  the  flower — some  sooner,  some  later — and 
the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  most  other  organic  substances  which 
gain  admission  into  the  interior  of  plants. 

5°.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  introduced  plants  of  mint  into  weak  solutions 
of  sugar,  gum,  jelly,  the  tanning  principle,  &c.,  and  found  that  they 
grew  vigorously  in  all  of  them.  He  then  watered  separate  spots  of  grass 
with  the  same  several  solutions,  and  with  common  water,  and  found  all 
to  thrive  more  than  that  to  which  common  water  was  applied — while 
those  treated  with  sugar,  gum,  and  gelatine  grew  luxuriantly. — [Davy's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  Vl.] 

Therefore  different  organic  substances — being  introduced  into  the  cir 
culation  and  there  changed — are  converted  by  plants  into  their  own  sub- 
stance, or  act  as  food,  and  nourish  the  plant. 

We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  satisfactorily  established  that, 
while  a  plant  sucks  in  by  its  leaves  and  roots  much  carbon  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  derives  a  variable  portion  of  its  immediate  sustenance 
(of  its  carbon)  from  the  soluble  organic  substances  that  are  within  reach 
of  its  roots. 

This  fact  is  never  doubted  by  the  practical  husbandman.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  many  of  his  daily  and  most  important  operations,  while 
the  results  of  these  operations  are  further  proofs  of  the  fact. 

The  nature  of  ihe  soluble  substances  which  are  formed  during  the  de- 
cay of  animal  and  vegetable  substances — and  which  the  roots  of  plants 
are  supposed  to  take  up — will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  lecture.* 

J  3.  Source  of  the  hydrogen  of  plants. 

The  source  of  tLf-  hydrogen  of  plants  is  less  doubtful,  and  will  re- 
quire less  illustration,  than  the  source  of  the  carbon.  This  elementary 
substantie  is  not  known  to  exist  in  nature  in  an  uncombined  state,  and, 
therefore,  it  must,  like  carbon,  enter  into  plants  in  union  with  someothei 
element. 

1°.  Water  has  been  already  shewn  to  consist  of  hydrogen  in  combina- 

*  This  part  of  tlie  subject  might  have  been  discussed  here  without  appearing  out  of  place 
—but  it  will  come  in  more  appropriately,  I  think,  when  treating  of  the  nature  aud  mode  of 
(tstlon  of  vegetable  ntanuret. 
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tioQ  with  oxygen.  In  ihe  form  of  vapour,  this  compound  pervaaes  the 
atmosphere,  and  plays  among  the  leaves  of- plants,  while  in  the  liquid 
state  it  is  diffused  through  the  soil,  and  is  unceasingly  drunk  in  by  the 
roots  of  all  living  vegetables.  In  the  interior  of  plants — at  least  during 
their  growth — this  water  is  continually  undergoing  decomposition,  and 
it  is  unquestionably  the  chief  source  of  the  hydrogen  which  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  their  several  parts.  In  explaining  the  properties  of 
water  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  apparent  facility  with  which  its 
elements  are  capable  either  of  separating  from,  or  of  re-uniting  to,  each 
other,  in  the  vascular  system  of  animals  or  of  plants.  The  reason  and 
precise  results  of  these  transformations  we  shall  hereafter  consider. 

2".  In  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (CHj),  given  off  as  already  stated 
during  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  said  to  be  always  present  in 
highly  manured  soils,  this  element,  hydrogen,  exists  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  On  the  extent,  therefore,  to  which  this 
gaseous  compound  gains  admission  into  the  roots  of  plants,  will  de- 
pend the  supply  of  hydrogen  which  they  are  capable  of  drawing  from 
this  source.  Had  we  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  actual  absorption  of 
this  (marsh)  gas  by  the  roots  or  leaves  of  plants,  in  any  quantity,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  plants  might,  from  this  source, 
easily  obtain  a  considerable  supply  both  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen.  It 
would  be  also  easy  to  explain  how  (that  is,  by  what  chemical  changes,) 
it  is  capable  of  being  so  appropriated.  But  the  extent  to  which  it  really 
acts  as  food  to  living  vegetables  is  entirely  unknown. 

3°.  Ammonia  is  another  compound,  containing  much  hydrogen,  [its 
formula  being  NH3,  or  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hydro- 
gen,] which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  exercises  a  manifest  influence  on 
the  growth  of  plants.  If  this  substance  enter  into  their  circulation  in 
ar.y  sensible  quantity, — if,  as  some  maintain,  it  be  not  only  universally 
diffused  throughout  nature,  but  is  constantly  affecting,  and  influencing  at 
all  times,  the  universal  functions  of  vegetation — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  hydrogen  it  contains  must,  to  an  equal  extent,  be  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  various  organic  substances  which  are  formed  or 
elaborated  by  the  agency  of  vegetable  life.  How  far  this  probable  in- 
terference of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  with  the  functions  of  the  vegeta- 
ble organs,  will  tend  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  influence  actually  exert- 
ed by  this  compound,  we  shall,  by  and  by,  more  accurately  inquire.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  actually  enters  into  the 
circulation  of  plants  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  too  little  known,  and  making 
the  largest  allowance,  probably  too  minute,  to  permit  us  to  consider  it  as 
an  important  source  of  hydrogen  to  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

4°.  The  soluble  organic  substances,  which  enter  into  the  circulation 
of  plants  through  the  roots,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  section,  do  not 
consist  of  carbon  and  water  only,  but  of  combinations  of  carbon  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  various  proportions.  From  these  substances, 
therefore,  plants  derive  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  supply  of  hydrogen 
in  a  state  already  half-organized,  and  probably  still  more  easily  assimi- 
lated or  converted  into  portions  of  their  own  substance,  than  when  this 
element  is  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  water. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  generally  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
hydrogen  of  plants — that  though  there  are  undoubtedly  several  other 
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forms  of  combination  in  which  this  element  may  enter  into  their  c  ircula- 
tion,  in  uncertain  quantity — yet  that  all-pervading  water  is  the  main 
and  constant  source  from  which  the  hydrogen  of  vegetable  substances  is 
derived. 

§  4.  Source  of  the  oxygen  of  plants. 

We  can  at  once  ])erceive,  and  without  difficulty,  the  various  sources 
of  the  oxygen  of  plants ;  though  it  is  difficult  in  this  case  also  to  say 
how  much  they  derive  from  each. 

1°.  The  water  which  they  imbibe  so  largely  consists  in  great  part  of 
oxygen,  and  is  easily  decomposed,  [eight-ninths  of  the  weight  of  water 
are  oxygen.]     This  alone  would  yield  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

2°.  The  atmosphere  contains  21  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  certain  circumstances  are  known  to  absorb  this 
oxygen.  The  air  in  which  they  I've,  therefore,  might  be  another 
source. 

3°.  Carbonic  acid  contains  72  pei  cent,  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and 
this  gas  is  also  known  to  be  absorbed  in  large  quantity  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  leaves  of  plants — while  its  solution  in  water  is  admitted 
readily  by  the  roots. 

From  any  one  of  these  sources  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen  might 
readily  be  obtained,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  element  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  that  it  is  everywhere  placed  so  abundantly  within  the  reach  of 
living  beings.  It  is  from  the  first  of  these  sources,  however,  from  the 
water  they  contain,  that  plants  are  believed  to  derive  their  principal 
supply.  The  reasons  on  wkich  this  opinion  is  founded  will  appear 
when  we  shall  have  considered  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of 
plants,  and  tlie  chemical  changes  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  the 
course  of  the  vegetable  circulation. 

§  5.  Source  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  plants  is  very  small,  compared 
with  that  of  any  of  the  other  elements  which  enter  into  their  constitu- 
tion. Of  this  you  will  be  reminded,  by  a  reference  to  the  analyses  of 
hay,  oats,  and  potatoes,  exhibited  in  the  second  lecture  (page  30),  which 
shew  that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  these  several  crops,  when  perfectly 
dried  at  240°  F.,  is  respectively  li,  2J,  and  IJ  per  cent.  In  the  state 
in  which  they  are  usually  given  to  cattle  they  contain  a  still  less  per 
centage  of  nitrogen,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  water  still  present 
in  them.  Thus  raw  potatoes  as  they  are  given  to  cattle  contain  only  i 
of  a  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  hay  IJ  per  cent.,  and  oats  1^*  per  cent.,  or  a 
hundred  pounds  of  each  contain  5  ounces,  ]  pound  5  ounces,  and  1  pound 
14  ounces  respectively. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  this  small  quantity  of  nitrogen 
could  be  of  little  imporlance  to  the  plant,  especially  since,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  it  does  not  enter  as  a  constituent  into  those  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  woody  fibre,  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  which  plants  pro- 
duce in  the  greatest  abundance,  and    of  which  the  r  own  stems  and 

*  0-33,  l.*i9,  and  1  -87  per  cen'.  —the  p  •  sloes  containing  also  72  per  cent,  of  water,  the  haj 
14,  and  the  oala  16  per  cent. 
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branches  chiefly  sonsist.  The  same  remark,  however,  applies  to  this, 
as  to  many  other  cases  which  present  themselves  to  the  chemist,  during 
his  analyses,  especially  of  organized  substances, — that  those  elements 
which  are  present  only  in  small  quantity  are  as  necessary — as  essential 
— to  the  constitution  of  (he  particular  substance  in  which  they  occur,  as 
other  elements  are  of  which  they  contain  much  ;  and  that  if  these  small 
quantities  are  removed  or  absent,  not  only  are  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  substance  materially  altered,  but  it  is  found  also  to 
exercise  a  very  different  infiueiice  on  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Tliis 
latter  observation  will  present  itself  to  you  in  a  very  striking  light,  when 
we  come  hereafter  to  study  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  several  kinds 
of  fond  by  which  animals  are  chiefly  supported, — and  shall  aee  on  what 
elementary  body  their  relative  nutritive  properties  depend,  or  by  the 
amount  of  which  their  relative  value  appears  at  least  to  be  indicated. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
an  entire  crop  will  satisfy  you  that  though  small  in  comparative  amount, 
[that  is,  compared  witli  the  carbon  and  oxygen  which  plants  contain,] 
this  element  cannot  be  without  its  due  share  of  importance  in  reference 
to  vegetable  life.  Hay,  as  above  stated,  contains,  as  it  is  stacked,  1^* 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  a  ton  of  hay  contains  30  lbs.  of  this  element.  A 
good  crop  of  hay,  on  land  which  is  depastured  during  the  winler,'will 
amount  to  2  or  2i  tonsf  per  acre.  Taking  2  tons  as  an  average,  the  hay 
from  one  acre  will  contain  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or  from  100  acres  6000  lbs., 
equal  to  2|  tons  of  nitrogen. 

Allowing,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  aftermath,  and  supposing  the 
other  crops  to  contain  no  more  nitrogen  than  the  hay  does,  the  farmer  of 
five  hundred  acres  will  annually  carry  into  his  stack-yard  at  least  13 
tons  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  hay,  straw,  grain,  and  other  produce.  J 

Nature  performs  all  her  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  quantity 
of  materials  she  employs  are  large  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Hence, 
though  comparadvely  small,  the  nitrogen  in  vegetable  substances  is  ab- 
solutely large.  You  cannot  suppose,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  that 
nitrogen  is  an  element  of  little  consequence  in  reference  to  vegetable 
life;  or  that  in  nature  it  should  be  so  constantly  and  universally  dif- 
fused without  reference  to  some  important  end.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a 
familiar  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  small  quantities  of  matter  will 
affect  the  sensible  properties  of  large  masses,  I  would  recall  to  your 
minds  the  effects  of  seasoning  upon  food,,  in  imparting,  when  added  in 
small  quantity  only,  an  agreeable  relish  to  what  would  otherwise  be 

•  In  different  crops  of  hay  Boussingaidt  found  in  tliree  several  years  the  following  pro- 
portions of  nitrogen : — 

"  '  Hay  dried  at 

280°  F. 

1-04  of  nitrogen  per  cent. 
115  "  " 

13  "  " 

2  0  "  " 

I  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ogle,  of  Kirkley,  Northumberland,  informs  me  that  some  of  hUs  land 
near  the  Hall  has  yieliied  annually  at  this  rate  for  100  years,  and  without  other  manure  than 
tlie  droppings  from  the  cattle  which  liave  fed  upon  it. 

J  This  average  estimate  cives  but  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  quantity  actually  contained 
in  some  species  of  crops.  Thus  red  clover  with  the  aid  of  gypsum  will  yield  3  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  This  hay  contains  more  than  twrice  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  (Boussingaull)  thil 
common  hay  does,  hence  an  acre  of  such  hay  would  contaiu  at  least  180  lbs.  of  nitrogem. 
fSee  Lecture  II.,  p.  30.) 
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insipid.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  point,  since  I  shall  hereafter  Lave 
occasion  to  draw  your  attention  lo  certain  facts  in  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  which  will  satisfy  you  that,  by  the  agency 
of  cmnparatively  feeble  causes,  g;igantic  effects  are  continually  produced 
in  nature, — and  that  we  can  scarcely  fall  into  a  graver  error  in  reason- 
ing of  natural  processes,  than  by  overlooking  the  agency  of  forms  of  mat- 
ler  which  present  themselves  to  our  senses  in  minute  quantity  only.  In 
reference  to  insect  life  this  truth  has  been  long  established.  In  the  coral 
reefs  you  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  results  of  the  persevering  la- 
bour of  minute  animals  in  one  element.  When  I  come  to  explain  the 
nature  and  origin  of  soils,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  even  the 
element  on  which  you  labour — the  earth,  on  the  cultivation  of  which 
your  thoughts  and  hands  are  daily  employed — is  Occasionally  indebted 
for  some  of  its  most  valuable  properties  to  a  similar  agency,  often  un- 
seen hy  you,  and  though  working  for  your  good,  unheeded  and  un- 
thousht  of. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  nitrogen  derived  by  plants?  The  primary 
source  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  We  can  arrive  at  it  by  a  train  of  reason- 
ing similar  to  that  which  led  us  to  the  atmosphere  as  the  original  source 
of  the  carbon  of  plants.  Nitrogen  does  not  constitute  an  ingredient  of  any 
of  the  solid  rocks,*  nor  do  we  know  any  other  source  than  the  atmosphere 
from  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  very  large  quantity.  It  exists,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  many  vegetables,  and  it  is  more  largely  present  in  animal 
substances,  but  these  organized  matters  must  themselves  have  drawn 
this  element  from  a  foreign  source,  and  the  atmosphere  is  the  only  one 
from  which  we  can  fairly  assume  it  to  have  been  originally  derived. 

Bui  tliough  the  nitrogen,  like  the  carbon  of  plants,  may  thus  be  traced 
to  the  atmosphere — as  its  orginal  source — it  does  not  follow  that  this 
element  is  either  absorbed  directly  from  the  air,  or,  in  an  uncombined 
and  gaseous  state.  Though  the  leaves  of  trees  and  herbs  are  continually 
surrounded  by  nitrogen,  the  constitution  of  plants  may  be  unfitted  for 
absorbing  it  by  their  leaves.  The  nitrogen  may  not  only  require  to  be 
in  a  state  of  combination  before  it  can  enter  into  the  circulation,  but  it 
^aay  also  be  capable  of  gaining  admission  only  by  the  roots.  These 
joints  are  considered  in  the  following  section. 

§  6.  Form  in  which  the  nitrogen  enters  into  the  circulation  of  plants. 

The  question  as  to  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  the  circula- 
tion of  plants  is  one  which  at  the  present  moment  engages  much  attention. 
It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  with  considerable  care. 

1°.  It  is  considered  an  essential  ])art  of  good  tillage  to  break  up  and 
loosen  the  soil,  in  order  that  the  air  may  have  access  to  the  dead»vege- 
table  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  living  toots  which  descend  to  considerable 
depths  beneath  the  surface.  When  hus  admitted  to  the  roots,  it  is  im- 
possible that  some  of  the  nitrogen  of  he  almospliere,  as  well  as  some  of 
its  oxygen,  may  he  directly  absorbed  and  appropriated  by  the  plant 
To  what  extent  this  absorption  of  nitrogen  may  proceed,  however,  we 

"  Except  coal,  and  coal  itself  is  of  vegetable  origio.  Throughout  all  rocks  in  which  or» 
janic  remains  are  found,  more  or  less  animal  matter  containing  nitrogjn  is  to  be  met  with, 
aut  these  remains  are  only  accidentally  present,  and  they  must  have  derived  their  nitrogra 
iunng  life,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  atmosphere. 
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have  as  yet  no  experimental  results  from  which  we  can  form  any  esti- 
mate. Whether  it  takes  place  at  all  or  not,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  opinion. 

2°.  Theleavesofplants,  as  will  be  more  fully  ex  plained  hereafler,  absorb 
certain  gaseous  substances  from  the  atmosphere,  and  we  might,  lherefo;e, 
expect  that  some  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  would,  by  this  channel,  be 
admitted  into  their  circulation.  This  view,  however,  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made  with  the  view  of  investigating 
the  action  and  functions  of  the  leaves.*  We  are  not  at  liberty,  there- 
fore, to  assume  that  any  of  the  nitrogen  which  plants  contain  has  in  this 
way  been  derived  directly  from  the  air.  It  may  be  the  case  ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  proved. 

3°.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  nitrogen  enters  the  roots  of 
plants  in  a  state  of  solution.  But  the  quantity  they  thus  absorb  is  un- 
certain— it  is  supposed  to  be  small,  and  must  be  variable. 

When  water  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel  it  gradually  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  and  nitrogen,  though,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  lec- 
ture, in  proportions  different  from  those  in  which  they  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  wliole  quantity  of  the  mixed  gases  thus  taken  up  amounts 
to  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  bclk  of  the  water  (Humboldt  and  Gay-Lus- 
sac),  and  in  rain  water  about  |  of  the  whole  consist  of  nitrogen.  One 
hundred  cubic  inches  of  rain  water,  therefore,  will  carry  into  the  soil 
about  2|  inches  of  nitrogen  gas.  But  in  passing  through  the  soil,  the 
water  meets  with  other  soluble  substances  before  it  reaches  the  roots, 
especially  the  deep-seated  roots  of  plants.  It  takes  up  carbonic  acid, 
and  it  dissolves  solid  substances,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  a  property  of  watei 
to  give  off  a  portion  of  the  other  gases  which  it  had  previously  absorbed 
from  the  air. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  rain  water  actually  takes  to  the  roots,  and  car- 
ries with  it  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant,  2  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of 
nitrogen,  and  let  us  calculate  how  much  of  the  nitrogen  it  contains  a 
crop  of  hay  could  in  this  way  derive  from  the  air. 

'  See  subsequent  lecture  "  On  the  aiTucture  andfunctiimB  of  the  several  parts  of  plants.'^ 
The  experiments  above  referred  to  were  made  upon  plants  growing  in  close  vessels,  the 
air  contained  in  which  was  measured  and  examinea  (analysed)  both  before  the  plants  were 
introduced  and  after  they  had  been  some  time  in  the  vessel.  In  these  experiments  the 
bulk  of  the  nitrogen  present  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  increase,  but  never  to  dimin- 
Uhy  in  quantity.  The  conclusion  seems  satisfactory,  that  no  nitrogen  is  abstracted  directly 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves  of  plants.  Yet  Boussingautt*  very  justly  remarks,  that 
a  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  too  small  to  be  detected  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
mailing  these  experiments,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  is  present  in  all  living  plants.  While,  there- 
fore, we  accord  their  due  weight  to  these  researches  of  the  vegetable  physiologists,  we  are 
not  to  consider  Ihem  as  by  any  means  decisive  of  the  question.  With  this  rational  and  cau- 
tions conclusion,  Liebig  is  not  satisfied ;  he  says,  "  Wc  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  lakes  part  in  the  processes  of  assimilation  of  plants 
and  animals ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  many  plants  emit  the  nitrogen  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  their  roots  either  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  solution. in  water."  (p.  70.)  But  if 
they  occasionally  expire  nitrogen  by  their  leaves  Why  must  this  nitrogen  be  exactly  that 
portion  which  has  previously  been  absorbed  by_  llie  roots  in  ttie  uncombined  state,  and  the 
quantity  of  which  is  so  uncertain  and  so  indefinite? 

P  Boussingault  details  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  pea£,  tre- 
foil, wheat,  and  oats,  grow  in  tlie  same  pure  siliceous  sand  containing  no  organic  matter,  ana 
watered  them  with  the  same  distilled  water.  The  absolute  quantity  of  nitrogen  increased 
sensibly  in  the  peas  and  trefoil  during  their  growth  ;  in  the  wheat  and  oats  no  change  could 
be  detected  by  analysis.  From  these  results  he  is  inclined  to  infer  that  the  green  leaves  01 
the  former  have  the  power  of  sensibly  absorbing  nitrogeti  from  the  atmosphere,  while  those 
of  the  latter  have  not  this  power — at  least  uncfer  the  circumstances  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  Tliis  conclusion,  however,  £  not  certain^  as  wiU  presentJy  be  shewn.— 
See  Arm,  de  Chim.  it  de  Pkys.  Ixvii.  p.  I,  and  Ix  c.  p.  363.] 
4. 
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The  ;iuant.':.y  of  rain  that  falls  at  York  from  the  first  of  March  to  tha 
middle  of  June — during  which  time  the  grass  grows  and  genera.ly  ri- 
|jens — is  about  five  inches.*  On  a  square  foot,  therefore,  there  fall  720 
cubic  inches  of  water,  containing  2  per  cent,  of  iheir  bulk,  or  14  cubic 
inohes  of  nitrogen,  weighing  4j  grains.  This  gives  28  lbs.  for  the  quan- 
•iiv  of  nitrogen  thus  brought  to  the  soil  over  an  entire  acre.  But  if  we 
c insider  how  the  rain  falls  in  our  climate,  we  cannot  suppose  the  grass 
in  a  field  to  absorb  by  its  roots,  and  afterwards  perspire  by  its  leaves, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  This  quantity  would  carry  with  it  9 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  into  the  circulation  of  the  plants — or  little  more  than  a 
seventh  part  of  the  60  lbs.  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  taken  off  the 
field  in  a  crop  of  hay. 

Such  a  calculation  as  this  affords  at  the  best  but  a  very  rude  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth — it  seems,  however,  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that 
plants  can  derive  from  the  air,  and  in  an  uncombined  state,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  they  are  found  to  contain — and  that  they  proba- 
bly draw  a  larger  supply  from  certain  compounds  of  this  elementary  sub- 
stance with  hydrogen  and  oxygen — which  are  known  to  come  within 
the  reach  of  iheir  roots  and  leaves. 

The  most  important  of  these  compounds,  and  those  perhaps  the  most 
extensively  concerned  in  influencing  vegetation,  are  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid,  the  properties  of  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
lectuie.f 

§  7.  Ahsorptwn,  of  ammonia  hy  plants. 

That  ammonia  enters  directly  into  the  circulation  of  plants  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  a  variety  of  considerations.  ' 

1°.  Thus  it  is  found  to  be  actually  present  in  the  juices  of  many 
plants.  In  that  of  the  beel-root,  and  in  those  of  the  birch  and  maple 
trees,  it  is  associated  with  cane  sugar  (Liebig.)  In  the  leaves  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  and  of  scurvy  grass,  in  elder  flowers,  and  in  many  fungi, 
it  is  in  combination  with  acid  substances,  and  may  be  detected  by 
mixing  their  juices  with  quick-lime. — [Schiibler  Agricultur  Chemie, 
II.,  p.  56.] 

2°.  Soine  plants  actually  perspire  ammonia.  Among  these  is  the 
Chenopodium  Olidum  (stinking  goosefoot),  which  is  described  by  Sir 
William  Hooker  as  ?'  giving  out  a  most  detestable  odour,  compared  to 
pnlrid  salt  fish."  In  the  odoriferous  matter  given  off  ammonia  is  con- 
tained, and  may  be  detected  by  putting  a  glass  shade  over  the  plant, 
and  after  a  time  introducing  a  feather  moistened  with  vinegar  or  dilute 
muriatic  acid. — [Chevalier  Jour,  de  Pharm.  X.,  p.  100.]  It  is  also  pre- 
sent in  the  odoriferous  exhalations  of  many  sweet-smelling  plants  and 
flowers. — [Schiibler,  I.,  p.  152.'] 

3°.  Nearly  all  vegetable  substances,  when  distilled  -with  water,  yield 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  ammonia.     Thus  the  leaves  of  hyssop,  and 

■  The  result  of  ex-  ariments  made  in  1S34  by  Prof.  Ptiillips  and  Mr.  Edward  Gray.  Tha 
•nean  annual  fall  of  lain  at  York  is  about  22  inches. — (See  fifih  RepDrt  of  the  British  Associa- 
U1..1,  p.  173.> 

t  It  will  be  recollected' that  ammonia  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  (N)  united  to 
three  of  hydrogen  (Hs),  being  represented  by  NH3;  and  that  nitric  acid  consists  of  one  of  ni. 
trogen  (N)  and  five  of  oxygen  (05),!t<i    Jrmula  being  NO3.— See  Lecture  III.,  r  B*. 
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the  flowers  of  the  lime  tree,  yield  distilled  waieis  in  whit  h  ammoilia 
can  be  detected  (Sclmbler),  the  seeds  of  plants  thus  distil.ed  yield  it  ir 
abundance  (Gay-Lussac),  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  most  vege- 
table extracts  (Liebig). 

4°.  Ammonia  is  also  given  off",  among  other  products,  when  wood  is 
distilled  in  iron  retorts  for  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  acid,  and  by 
a  similar  treatment  it  may  be  obtained  from  many  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

The  above  facts,  however,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  p-ticfs  that  am- 
monia enters  directly  into  the  circulation  of  plants  either  ty  their  roots 
or  by  their  leaves.  That  which  is  associated  with  sugar  :n  the  beet,  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  same  converting  power  which,  in  the  interior 
of  the  plant,  has  produced  the  sugar  from  carbonic  acid  and  water.  So, 
that  exhaled  by  the  leaves  of  the  goosefoot,  Which  grows  in  waste  places, 
especially  near  the  sea,  may  have  been  produced  during  the  upward 
flow  of  the  sap  or  during  its  passage  over  the  leaf.  And  we  know  that 
the  nitrogen  does  not  exist  in  the  state  of  ammonia  in  the  seeds  of  jjlants, 
or  in  wood,  or  in  coal — though  from  all  of  them  it  may  be  obtained  by 
the  processes  above  described. 

The  production  of  ammonia,  by  the  agency  of  a  high  temperature, 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  familiar  experiment  often  performed, 
though  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The  juice  and  dried  leaf  of  tobac- 
co contain  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash)  and  a  little  ammonia.  But  when 
tobacco  is  burned,  ammonia  in  sensible  quantity  is  given  off  along  with 
the  smoke,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  may  be 
shown  by  bringing  a  lighted  cigar  near  to  reddened  litmus  paper,  when 
the  blue  colour  will  be  restored  ;  or  to  a  red  rose,  when  the  leaves  will 
become  green ;  or  to  a  rod  dipped  in  vinegar  or  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
when  a  white  cloud  will  appear. — [Hunge,  Einleitung  in  die  lechnische 
Chemie,  p.  375.] 

In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  given  ofl"  by  the  tobacco  has 
most  probably  been  formed  during  the  combustion,  at  the  expense  of  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  nitrate  of  potash  which  is  present  in  the  leaf. 

5°.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  that  ammonia  not  unfrequently  does  enter,  as  such,  into  the 
circulation  of  plants. 

Thus  it  is  proved,  by  long  experience,  that  plants  grow  most  rapidly 
and  most  luxuriantly  when  supplied  with  manure  containing  substances 
of  animal  origin.  These  substances  are  usually  applied  to  the  roots  or 
leaves  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  decay,  during  which  they  always 
evolve  ammonia.  Putrid  urine  and  night-soil  are  rich  in  ammonia, 
and  they  are  among  the  most  efficacious  of  manures.  This  ammonia 
is  supposed  to  enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants  along  with  the  water 
absorbed  by  their  roots,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  pores  of  their  leaves. 
We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  as  yet  obtained  decisive  proof  that  it 
does  so  enter,  but  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  this  supposition  ; 
and  w.ien  we  come  hereafter  to  consider  minutely  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  likely  to  act,  when  within  the  plant,  we  shall  find  the  probabilities 
derived  from  practical  experience  to  be  strengthened  by  tl.e  deductions 
of  theory. 

^ut  though  the  facts  so  long  observed  in  reference  to  the  action  Ji  an 
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imal  manjres  upon  vegetation,  justify  us  in  beKeving  that  ammonia 
actually  enters  into  the  roots,  and  perhaps  into  the  leaves,  of  plants — we 
ought  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  all  the  nitrogen  which  plants  are  ca- 
pable of  deriving  fr  m  decaying  animal  matter  must  enter  into  toeir  cir- 
culation in  the  forn.  of  ammonia.  Other  soluble  compounds  containing 
nitrogen  are  formed  during  the  decay  of  animal  substances — they  ac- 
tually exist  largely  in  the  liquid  manures  of  the  stable  and  fold-yard, 
and  they  can  scarcely  fail,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  This  urea  is  a  substance  con- 
taining much  nitrogen,  which  exists  in  the  urine  or  excrements  of  most 
animals,  and  by  its  decomposition  produces  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
But  being  very  soluble,  this  substance  may  enter  directly  into  the  roots, 
and  may  be  there  decomposed,  and  made  to  give  up  its  nitrogen  to  the 
living  plant.  To  other  compound  substances  of  animal  origin  the  same 
observation  may  apply,* — so  that  while  the  fact,  that  animal  manure  in 
a  state  of  fermentation  is  very  beneficial  to  vegetation,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  rendering  it  highly  probable  that  the  ammonia  which  such 
manure  contains,  enters  directly  and  supplies  much  nitrogen  to  the; 
growing  plants,  it  must  not  be  entirely  left  out  of  view  that,  in  nature,  a 
portion  of  the  nitrogen,  derived  from  animal  substances,  may  be  ob- 
tained immediately  from  other  compounds  in  which  ammonia  does  not 
exist. 

To  what  amount  ammonia  actually  enters  into  the  circulation  of 
plants,  or  how  much  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain  it  actually  supplies, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Were  it  abundantly  present  in  the 
soil,  its  great  solubility  would  enable  it  to  enter,  with  the  water  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  in  almost  unlimited  quantity.  In  a  subsequent  section  we 
shall  consider  the  conditions  under  which  ammonia  is  produced  in  nature, 
the  comparative  abundance  in  which  it  exists  on  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  extent  of  the  influence  it  inay  be  supposed  to  exercise  on  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

I  8.  Absorption  of  nitric  acid  by  plants. 
1°.  That  ammonia  is  actually  present  in  the  juices  of  many  living 
vegetables  has  been  adduced,  as  a  kind  of  presumptive  evidence,  that 
this  compound  is  directly  absorbed  by  plants.  A  similar  presumption 
is  offered  in  favour  of  the  direct  entrance  of  nitric  acid,  by  its  invariable 
presence  in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,  in  the 
juices  of  certain  common  and  well  known  plants.  Thus  it  is  said  to  be 
always  contained  in  the  juices  of  the  tobacco  plant,  of  the  sunflower,  of 
the  goosefoot,!  and  of  common  borage.  The  nettle  is  also  said  to  con- 
tain it,  and  it  has  been  detected  in  the  grain  of  barley.t  It  exists  pro- 
bably in  the  juices  of  many  other  plants  in  which  it  has  not  hitherto 

•  Ttius  It  may  be  applied  more  strongly  to  the  hippuTic  acid,  which  exists  in  the  urine  ct 
the  horse,  and  other  herbivorons  animals.  This  acid  decomposes  naturally  into  bentoa 
and  and  ammonia.  The  sweet-scented  vernal-grass  (Anihcxanthum  Odoratum)  by  whic.-. 
hay  is  perfumed,  owes  its  agreeable  odour  to  the  presence  of  this  benzoic  add.  Il  may 
therefore,  be  supposed  that,  where  cattle  and  horses  ^raze,  the  grasses  actually  absorb  the 
hippuric  acid  contained  in  the  urine,  which  reaches  their  roots,  decompose  it  as  it  ascends 
with  the  sap,  appropriate  its  nitrogen,  and  exhale  the  odoriferous  benzoic  acid. 

t  Chenopodih.m,  probably  in  all  the  apecies  of  this  genus. — Ste  Liebig,  p.  82. 

{  Grisenthwaite  (iVem  Theory  of  AgricuUvre,  p  105)  says,  it  Is  always  present  in  barter  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda. — See  Appendix. 
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been  sought  for.  Were  we,  therefore,  entitled,  from  tlie  mere  presence 
of  this  acid  in  plants,  to  infer  that  it  had  really  entered  by  their  roots  or 
leaves,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  drawing  our  conclusion.  But, 
like  ammonia,  it  may  have  been  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  living  ve- 
getable ;*  and  hence  the  fact  of  its  presence  proves  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  state  io  which  the  nitrogen  it  contains  entered  into  the  circulation  of 
the  plant. 

2°.  But  mtric  acid,  like  ammonia,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
growing  crop,  whether  of  corn  or  of  grass.  Animal  matters,  as  we  have 
seen,  give  off  ammonia  during  their  decay,  and  manures  are  rich  and 
efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  animal  manure  they  contain. 
The  crop  produced  also  is  valuable  and  rich  in  nitrogen  in  like  propor- 
tion. Therefore,  as  already  stated,  it  is  inferred  that  ammonia  enters 
directly  into  the  living  plant,  and  supplies  it  with  nitrogen. 

The  effect  of  nitric  acid  is  similar  in  kind,  and  perhaps  equal  in  de- 
gree. Applied  to  the  young  grass  or  sprouting  shoots  of  grain,  it  has- 
tens and  increases  their  growth,  it  occasions  a  larger  produce  of  grain, 
and  this  grain,  as  when  ammonia  is  employed,  is  richer  in  gluten^  and 
more  nutritious  in  its  quality.f  An  equal  breadth  of  the  same  field 
yields  a  heavier  produce,  and  that  produce,  weight  for  weight,  contains 
more  when  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda  have  been  applied  in  certain 
quantities  to  the  young  plants  which  grow  upon  it.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  acid  of  the  nitrates,  in  some  form  or  other, 

'  When  the  beet-root  arrives  at  maturity,  the  ffu^g-ar  begins  to  diminish,  and  saltfietre  or 
other  nitrates  to  be  fiirmed,  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  ammonia  which  the  juice  pre- 
viously contained.— Decroizeiles,  Jour,  de  Phar.,  X.,  p.  42. 

t  The  analogous  effects  of  ammoniacal  manures  and  of  the  nitrates  on  the  relative  quan> 
tities  o( gluten  and  starch  in  grain,  are  shown  by  the  following  experiments  : 

Hermbstaedt  sowed  equal  quantilies  of  the  same  wheat,  on  equal  plots  of  the  same  ground, 
and  manured  them  with  equal  weights  of  different  manures.  Then  from  100  parts  of^each 
sample  of  grain  produced,  be  obtained  starch  and  gluten  in  the  following  proportions : 

Without  manure 

With  vegetahle  manure  (rotted 
polatoe  haulm)        .    -    .    . 
With  cow  dung     -         ... 
With  pigeons'  dung         •    • 
Witli  horse  dung    - 
With  goats'  dung 
With  sheep  dung  -         ... 
Wiih  dried  night-soil  -    - 
Wiih  dried  ox-blood  -    •    - 
With  dried  human  urine    -    - 
The  manures  employed  by  Hermbstaedt  are  supposed,  during  lermentation,  to  evoive 
more  ammoniain  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  list; 
while  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  produce  obtained  by  the  use  of  each,  afford  (he  chief  evi* 
dence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  this  ammonia  actually  enters  into  and  yields  nitrogen  to 
the  plant. 

Mr.  Hyelt  found  in  flour  raised  on  two  patches  of  the  same  land  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
one  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  the  other  undressed,  the  following  proportions : 

Gluten.  Starch. 

In  (he  nitrated     -  23-25  49-5 

In  the  unnitrated     -    -    19-  55*5 

And  Mr.  Dauheny,  [Three  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  p.  76,]  in  flour  from  wheat  tcr  -dressecS 
with  saltpetre,  found — 

In  the  nitrated    -  15  per  cent,  of  gluten. 

In  the  unnitrated    ....    13        "  " 

These  differences  are  not  so  striking  as  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  but  they  are  precisely 

'Aesfwnein  Ainti,  and  lead  to  the  same  general  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  in. 

Buence  of  the  nitrates  on  vege(ation.    Accurate  and  repeated  experiments  on  the  precto« 

effectB  of  the  nitrates  are  still  much  to  be  desired. 

[*■  Schiibler.     GruTidsatze  der  Agricultur  Chemte,  11.  p.  170.] 
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is  capable  of  entering    itc  the  circulation  of  living  plants — and  of  yield- 
ing to  them,  in  whole    r  in  part,  the  nitrogen  they  contain. 

But  here,  again,  as  n  the  case  of  ammonia,  we  are  at  fault  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  nitrjgen  which  plants  in  a  state  of  nature  actually 
derive  from  nitric  acid  or  the  nitrates.  The  compounds  of  this  acid  with 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  (the  nitrates  of  ih^se  substances),  are 
all  very  soluble  in  water.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid,  therefore,  which 
enters  by  the  roots  of  plants,  could  easily  convey  into  their  circulation 
far  more  of  these  nitrates  than  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  they  require — for  the  formation  of  all  their  parts 
and  products.  But  so  it  might  of  ammonia  or  its  salts,  as  has  already 
aeen  shown.  I  shall  hereafter  lay  before  you  certain  considerations 
which  may  probably  lead  us  to  approximate  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  relative  influence  exercised  by  these  two  compounds  on  the  general 
vegetation  of  the  globe. 


Conclusions. — Respecting  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  the 
circulation  of  plants,  we  have  therefore,  I  think,  fairly  arrived  at  these 
deductions: 

1°.  That  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  may,  to  a  small  extent,  enter 
directly  into  the  living  vegetable  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  in  solution 
in  water,  but  that  supposing  nitrogen  to  be  in  this  way  appropriated*  by 
the  plant,  the  quantity  so  taken  up  could  form  only  a  small  quantity  of 
that  which  vegetables  actually  contain. 

2°.  That  ammonia  is  capable  of  entering  into  plants  in  very  large 
quantity,  and  of  yielding  nitrogen  to  them,  and  that  in  European  agri- 
culture, which  employs  fermenting  animal  manure  as  an  important 
means  of  promoting  vegetable  growth,  it  does  appear  to  yield  to  cultiva- 
ted plants  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain. 

3°.  That  nitric  acid,  in  like  manner,  is  capable  of  entering  into  and 
giving  up  its  nitrogen  to  plants ;  and  that  where  this  acid  is  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  culture,  the  crops  obtained  owe  part  of  their  nitrogen 
to  the  quantity  of  this  compound  which  has  been  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing plants.  The  same  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  nitric  acid — when,  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  it  exists  or  is  pro- 
duced naturally  in  the  soil. 

4°.  That  other  compound  bodies,  such  as  are  contained  in  urine,  or  are 
produced  during  the  decay  of  animal  matter,  may  also  enter  into  the 
circulation  of  plants,  apd  yield  nitrogen  to  promote  their  growth. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  believing'  that 
planK  are  mainly  dependent  on  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  for  the  nitro- 
gen they  contain  ;  and  that  they  obtain  it  most  readily,  and  with  least 
labour,  so  to  speak,  from  these  compounds, — though  nature  has  kindly 
fitted  them  for  deriving  a  stinted  supply  from  other  sources,  when  these 
substances  are  not  present  in  sufficiert  abundance. 

How  far  each  of  these  compoimds  is  employed  by  nature,  as  an  in- 
strument in  promoling  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

•  I.iebig  and  others  say  thit  plants  are  ina^able  of  appropriating  or  assimilating  the  nltro 
geu  wliicii  enters  into  their  circulation  in  the  simple  state.  We  shall  cunslier  this  quea. 
tion  heres'ier. 
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How  docs  the  food  enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants — Structure  iff  thf  ieveral  parts  of 
plants — Functions  of  the  root — Course  of  the  sap— Cause  of  its  asceat — Functions  of 
the  stem — of  the  Ieave»-^d  of  the  baric — Circumstances  by  which  the  exercise  of  these 
functions  is  modified. 

Having  now  laken  a  general  view  of  the  source  from  which  plants 
derive  the  eleinentary  substances  of  which  their  solid  parts  consist,  and  of 
the  states  of  combination  in  which  these  elements  enter  into  the  vegeta- 
ble circulation, — the  next  step  in  our  inquiry  is — how  are  these  substan- 
ces admitted  into  the  interior  of  living  plants — and  under  what  condi- 
tions or  regulations  ?  We  are  thus  led  to  study  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  plants,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
exercise  of  these  functions  is  observed  to  be  modified. 

§  1.  General  structure  of  plants,  and  of  their  several  parts. 

Plants  consist  essentially  of  three  parts — the  roots,  the  stem,  and  the 
leaves.  The  former  spread  themselves  in  various  directions  through 
the  soil,  as  the  latter  do  through  the  air,  and  the  stem  is  dependent  for  its 
food  and  increase  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  roots  shoot  out  and  ex- 
tend, and  on  the  number  and  luxuriance  of  the  leaves. 

We  shall  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relative  structure  of  these  several 
parts  by  first  directing  our  attention  to  that  of  the  stem. 

The  stem  consists  apparently  of  four  parts — the  pith,  the  wood,  the 
bark,  and  the  medullary  rays.  The  pith  and  the  medullary  rays,  how- 
ever, are  similarly  constituted,  and  are  only  prolongations  of  one  and 
the  same  substance.  The  pith  forms  a  solid  cylinder  of  soft  and  spongy 
matter,  which  ascends  through  the  central  part  of  the  stem,  and  varies 
in  thickness  with  the  species  and  with  the  age  of  the  trunk  or  branch. 
The  wood  surrounds  the  pith  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  is  itself 
covered  by  another  hollow  cylinder  of  bark.  In  trees  or  branches  of 
cotisiderable  age  the  wood  consists  of  two  parts,  the  oldest  or  heart  wood, 
often  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  the  newer  external  wood  or  alburnum, 
which  is  generally  softer  and  less  dense  than  the  heart  wood.  The  bark 
also  is  easily  separated  into  two  portions,  the  inner  bark  or  liber,  and 
the  epidermis  or  outer  covering  of  the  tree.  The  pith  and  the  bark  are 
connected  together  by  thin  vertical  columns  or  partitions,  which  inter- 
sect ihe  wood  and  divi'^e  it  into  triangular  segments.  A  cross  section 
of  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree  exhibits  these  thin  columns  extending 
in  the  forrr.  3f  rays,  or  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference.  Thojgh  they  form  in  reality  thin  and  continuous 
vertical  plates,  yet  from  the  appearance  they  present  in  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  piec:  of  ivood,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  medulla- 
"y  rays. 

These  several  parts  of  the  stem  are  composed  of  bundles  of  small 
tiibes  or  hollow  cylin  Irical  vessels  of  various  sizep,  and  of  different 
kinds,  the  struc  're  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  study-     They 
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are  all  intended  to  contain  liquid  and  gaseous  substances,  and  to  convey 
them  in  a  vertical,  and  sometimes  in  a  horizontal,  direction.  The 
tubes  whic  i  compose  the  wood  and  bark  are  arranged  vertically,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  on  examining  a  piece  of  wood  even  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  are  intended  to  convey  the  sap  upwards  to  the  leaves  and  down- 
wards to  the  roots.  Those  of  which  the  pith  and  medullary  plates  con- 
sist are  arranged  horizontally,  and  appear  to  be  intended  to  maintain  a 
lateral  intercourse  between  the  pith  and  the  bark — perhaps  even  to  place 
the  heart  of  the  tree  within  the  influence  of  the  external  air. 

The  root,  though  prior  in  its  origin  to  the  stem,  may  nevertheless  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration  be  considered  as  its  downward  and  lateral 
prolongation  into  the  earth — as  the  branches  are  its  upward  prolonga- 
tion into  the  air.*  When  they  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  they  differ  little  in  their  internal  structure  from  the  stem  itself. 
As  they  taper  off,  however,  first  the  her-t  wood,  then  the  pith,  gradual- 
ly disappear,  till,  towards  their  extremities,  thoy  consist  only  of  a  so^ 
central  woody  part  and  its  covering  of  soft  bark.  These  are  connected 
with,  or  are  respectively  prolongations  of,  the  new  wood  and  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches.  At  the  extreme  points  of  the  roots  the  bark  be- 
comes white,  soft,  spongy,  and  full  of  pores  and  vessels.  It  is  by  these 
spongy  extremities  only,  or  chiefly,  that  liquid  and  gaseous  substances 
are  capable  either  of  entering  into,  or  of  making  their  escape  from,  the 
interior  of  the  root. 

The  branches  and  twigs  are  extensions  of  the  trunk ;  and  of  the 
former,  the  leaves  may  be  considered  as  a  still  further  extension.  The 
fibres  of  the  leaf  are  minute  ramifications  of  the  woody  matter  of  the 
twigs,  are  connected  through  them  with  the  wood  of  the  branches  and 
stems,  and  from  this  wood  receive  the  sap  which  they  contain.  The 
green  part  of  the  leaf  may  be  considered  as  a  special  expansion  of  the 
bark,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  act  upon  the  air,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
spongy  mass  into  which  the  bark  is  changed  at  the  extremity  of  the  root, 
is  fitted  to  act  upon  the  water  and  other  substances  it  meets  with  in  the 
soil.  For  as  the  fibres  of  the  leaf  are  connected  with  the  wood  of  the 
stem,  so  the  green  part  of  the  leaf  is  connected  with  its  bark,  and  from 
this  green  part  the  sap  first  begins  to  descend  towards  the  root. 

§  2.   The  functions  of  the  root. 
The  position  in  which  the  roots  of  plants  in  their  natural  state  are  ge- 
nerally placed,  has  hitherto  prevented  their  functions  from  being  so  ac- 
curately investigated  as  those  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  stem.     While, 
therefore,  the  main  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve  are  universally 

'  The  correctness  of  this  comparison  is  proveii  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  trees,  the  branch 
'f  planted  will  become  a  root,  and  the  roof,  if  exposed  lo  the  air,  will  gradually  be  trans- 
formed into  a  branch.  The  banana  in  the  forest,  and  the  currant  tree  in  our  jrardens,  are 
familiar  instances  of  frees  spontaneously  planting  their  branches,  and  causing  them  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  roots.  In  like  manner,  "  if  the  slem  of  a  young  plum  or  cherry-tree, 
or  (Jf  a  willow,  be  bent  in  the  autumn  so  that  one-half  of  the  top  can  be  laid  in  the  earth  and 
one-half  of  the  root  be  at  the  same  time  taken  carefully  up— sheltered  at  first  and  after, 
wards  gradually  exposed  to  the  cold — and  if  in  the  following  year  the  remaining  part  of  the 
tup  and  root  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  the  branches  of  the  top  will  become  roots,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  roots  will  become  branches,  producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  friiit  in  due 
season. — [Laadon's  JSncyclopadia  of  AgricTilture.]  The  tifie  is  thus  reversed  in  position, 
and  the  ro:>is  and  branches  being  thin  mutually  convertil  fe  cantiot  be  materially  imlike  in 
general  atl  ucture. 
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snown  and  understood,  the  precise  way  in  wljich  these  ends  a-e  aceom 
plished  by  the  roots,  and  the  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  are 
still  to  a  considerable  degree  matters  of  dispute. 

I.  It  appears  certaic  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  power  cf  absorb- 
ing water  in  large  quantity  from  the  soil,  and  of  transmitting  it  upwards 
lo  the  stem.  Tlie  amount  of  water  thus  absorbed  depends  greatly  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  climate  in  which  a  plant  grows,  but 
much  also  upon  the  specific  structure  of  its  leaves  and  the  extent  of  its 
foliage. 

II.  The  analogy  of  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that,  when  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture,  the  roots  should 
also  be  capable  of  absorbing  gaseous  substances  from  the  air  which 
pervades  the  soil.  Experiment,  however,  has  not  yet  shown  this  to  be 
the  case. 

We  know,  however,  that  they  are  capable  of  absorbing  gases  through 
the  medium  of  water.  For  if  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  placed  in  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  solution,  this  gas  is  found  gradu- 
ally to  disappear.  It  is  extracted  from  the  water  by  the  roots.  And  if 
the  water  in  which  the  roots  are  immersed  be  contained  in  a  bottle  only 
partially  filled  with  the  liquid,  while  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  at- 
mospheric air,  the  oxygen  in  this  air  will  also  slowly  diminish.  It  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  roots  through  the  inedium  of  the  water.* 

Again,  if  in  the  place  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  this  bottle,  carbonic 
acid  be  substituted,  the  plant  will  droop  and  in  a  few  days  will  die.  The 
same  will  take  place,  if  instead  of  common  air  or  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
gen or  hydrogen  gases  be  introduced  into  the  bottle.  The  plant  will  not 
live  when  its  roots  are  exposed  to  the  sole  action  of  any  of  the  three. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  roots  of  plants  absorb  gaseous  sub- 
stances from  the  air  which  surrounds  their  roots,  at  least  indirectly  and 
through  the  medium  of  water.  It  appears  also  that  from  this  air  they 
have  the  power  of  selecting  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen  when  this  gas  is 
present  in  it.  Thirdly,  that  though  they  can  absorb  carbonic  acid  to  a 
limited  amount  without  injury  to  the  plant,  yet  that  a  copious  supply  of 
this  gas,  unmixed  with  oxygen,  is  fatal  to  vegetable  life.  This  ceduction 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  localities  where  carbonic  acid  ascends 
through  fissures  in  the  subjacent  rocks  and  saturates  the  soil,  the  growth 
of  grass  is  found  to  be  very  much  retarded.  And,  lastly,  since  nitrogen 
is  believed  not  to  be  in  itself  noxious  (o  vegetable  life,  the  death  of  the 
plant  in  water  surrounded  by  this  gas,  is  supposed  to  imply  that  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen  is  necessary  about  the  roots  of  a  growing  and  healthy 
plant,  and  that  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the  roots  is  constantly  to 
absorb  this  oxygen. 

This  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  dark,  the 
leaves  of  plants  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere ;  for  we  have  al- 
ready seen  reason  to  expect  that,  froni  their  analogous  structure,  the  roots 
and  leaves  in  similar  circumstances  should  perform  also  analogous  func- 
tions.    At  the  same  time,  if  the  roots  do  require  the  access  anc  presence 

'  It  will  be  recollected  t!iat  water  absorbs  about  4  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  air  from  the  at 
moaphere,  of  which  about,  one-third  is  oxygen.  If  the  roots  extract  this  oxygen  from  thf 
water,  the  latter  will  again  drink  in  a  fresh  portion  from  the  atmospheric  air  which  floata 
>b<  ye  it. 

4* 
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of  oxygen  in  the  soil,  it  would  further  appear  that  those  of  some  plants 
require  it  more  than  those  of  others  ;  inasmuch  as  son-.i>  genera,  like  the 
grasses,  love  an  op'^n  and  friable  soil,  into  which  the  air  is  more  com- 
pletely excluded. —  Sprengel,  Ohemie,  II.,  p.  337.] 

III.  We  have  it  a  former  .scture  (IV.  p.  64)  concluded  from  facts 
there  stated,  that  solid  substai:;es,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  accom- 
pany this  iiquid  when  it  enters  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant.  This 
appears  to  be  true  both  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  Potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  thus  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  plants, 
as  well  as  those  substances  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin  to  which  the 
observations  made  in  the  fourth  lecture  were  intended  more  especially  to 
apply.  Even  silica,*  considered  to  be  almost  insoluble  in  water,  enters 
by  the  roots,  and  is  found  in  some  cases  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
stem.  Some  persons  have  hence  been  led  to  conclude  that  solid  sub- 
stances, undissolved,  if  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  may  be  drawn  into 
the  pores  of  the  root  and  may  then  be  carried  by  the  sap  upwards  to  the 
stem. 

Considered  as  a  mere  question  of  vegetable  mechanics,  argued  as  such 
among  physiolog-ists,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  adopt  or  reject 
this  opinion.  One  physiologist  may  state  that  the  pores  by  which  the 
food  enters  into  the  roots  are  so  minute  as  to  baffle  the  powers  of  the  best 
constructed  microscope,  and,  therefore,  that  to  no  particles  of  solid  mat- 
ter can  they  by  possibility  give  admission — while  another  may  believe 
solid  matter  to  be  capable  of  a  mechanical  division  so  minute  as  to  pass 
through  the  pores  of  the  finest  membrane.  As  to  the  mere  fact  itself,  it 
mailers  not  which  is  right,  or  which  of  the  two  we  follow.  The  adoption 
of  the  latter  opinion  implies  in  itself  merely  that  foreign  substances, 
unnecessary,  perhaps  injurious  lo  vegetable  life,  may  be  carried  forward 
by  the  flowing  juices  until  in  some  still  part  of  the  current,  or  in  some 
narrower  vessel,  ihey  are  arrested  and  there  permanently  lodged  in  the 
solid  substance  of  the  plant. 

By  inference,  however,  the  adoption  of  this  opinion  implies  also,  that 
the  inorganic  substances  found  in  plants, — those  which  remain  in  the 
form  of  ash  when  the  plant  is  burned, — arc  accidental  on\y,  not  essential 
to  its  constitution.  For  since  they  may  have  been  introduced  in  a  mere 
state  of  minute  mechanical  division  suspended  in  the  sap,  they  ought  to 
consist  of  such  substances  chiefly  as  the  soil  contains  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  they  ought  to  vary  in  kind  and  relative  quantity  with 
every  variation  in  the  soil.  In  a  clay  land  the  ash  should  consist  chiefly 
of  alumina,t  in  a  sandy  soil  chiefly  of  silica.  But  if,  as  chemical  in- 
quiry appears  lo  indicate,  the  nature  of  the  ash  is  not  accidental,  but  es- 
sential, and  in  some  degree  constant,  even  in  very  diflerent  soils,  this 
latter  inference  is  inadmissible; — and  in  reasoning  backwards  from  this 
fact,  we  find  ourselves  constrained  to  reject  the  opinion  ihat  substances 
are  capable  of  entering  into  the  roots  of  plants  in  a  solid  stale — and  this 
without  reference  at  all  to  the  mechanical  question,  aslo  the  relative  size 
if  the  pores  of  the  spongy  roots  or  of  the  jiarticles  into  which  solid  mat- 
ter may  be  divided. 

'  Silica  is  tie  name  given  by  chemists  lo  tile  pare  matter  of  flint  or  of  rock  crystal  Saiid 
tnd  sandstonjs  consist  almost  entirely  of  alioa.  '      ..    .~.  « 

Uamlaa.  is  the  pi:re  earth  of  clay. 
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IV.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  alleged  selecting 
power  of  the  roots,  which,  if  rightly  attributed  to  them,  luust  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed. It  is  a  function,  however,  the  existence  of  which  is  disputed  by 
many  eminent  physiologists.  But  as  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  it  will 
materially  influence  our  reasonings,  as  well  as  our  theoretical  views,  ir 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  vital  processes  of  vegetation, — it  will  be  pro- 
per to  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  on  which  this  power  is  assigned  to 
tlie  roots  of  plants. 

1°.  The  leaves,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  possess  in  a  high  degrer 
the  power  of  selecting  from  the  atmosphere  one  or  more  gaseous  sub- 
slacces,  leaving  the  nitrogen,  chiefly,  unchanged  in  bulk.  The  absorp 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  diminution  of  the  oxygen  in  the  expert 
ments  above  described,  appear  to  be  analogous  effects,  and  would  seeiE 
to  imply  in  the  roots  the  existence  of  a  similar  power. 

2°.  Dr.  Daubeny  found  that  pelargoniums,  ha.r\ey  {hordeum  vulgare), 
and  the  winged  pea  (lolus  letragonolobus),  though  made  to  grow  in  a 
soil  containing  much  strontia,*  appeared  to  absorb  none  of  this  earth,  foi 
none  was  found  in  the  ash  left  by  the  stem  and  roots  of  the  plant  whet 
burned.  In  like  manner  De  Saussure  observed  that  polygonum  persi- 
caria  refused  to  absorb  acetate  of  lime  from  the  soil,  though  it  freely  took 
up  common  salt. — [Lindley's  Theory  of  HurticuUure,  p.  19.] 

3°.  Plants  of  different  species,  growing  in  the  same  soil,  leave,  when 
burned,  an  ash  which  in  every  case  contains  either  different  substances, 
or  the  same  substances  in  unlike  proportions.  Thus  if  a  bean  and  a 
grain  of  wheat  be  grown  side  by  side,  the  stem  of  the  plant  from  the  lat- 
ter seed  will  be  found  to  contain  silica,  from  the  former  none.f 

i°.  But  the  same  plant  grown  in  soils  unlike  in  character  and  com- 
position, contains  always — if  they  are  present  in  the  soil  at  all — very 
nearly  the  same  kindj  of  earthy  matters  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
Thus  the  stalks  of  corn  plants,  of  the  grasses,  of  the  bamboo,  and  of  many 
others,  always  contain  silica,  in  whatever  soil  they  grow,  or  at  least  are 
capable  of  growing  with  any  degree  of  luxuriance. 

With  the  view  of  testing  this  point,  Lampadius  prepared  five  square 
patches  of  ground,  manured  them  with  equal  quantities  of  a  mixture  of 
horse  and  cow  dung,  sowed  them  with  equal  measures  of  the  same 
wheat,  and  on  four  of  these  patches  strewed  respectively  five  pounds  of 
finely  powdered  quartz  (siliceous  sand),  of  chalk,  of  alumina,  and  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  left  one  undressed.  The  produce  of  seed 
from  each,  in  the  above  order,  weighed  241, 281, 26i,  21i,  and  20  ounces 
respectively.  The  grain,  chaff,  and  straw,  from  each  of  the  patches 
left  nearly  ihe  same  quantity  of  ash — the  weights  varying  only  from  3-7 
to  4-08  per  cent.,  and  the  roots  and  chaff  being  richest  in  inorganic  mat- 
ter,     ''he  relative  proportions  of  silica,  aluixiina,  lime,  and  magnesia, 

*  Watei  Jd  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  slrMlia.  Strontia  is  an  earthy  substance  resem 
hting  lime,  wtiich  is  found  in  certain  rocks  and  mineral  veins,  but  which  has  nc  hitherto  been 
observed  in  the  asties  of  plants. 

*  It  is  not  strictly  correct  that  the  bean  will  absorb  no  silica,  but  the  quantity  it  will  take  up 
will  be  only  one-thirteenth  of  that  taken  up  by  the  wheat  plant— the  per  centage  of  silica  in 
the  ash  of  bean  straw  beins,  according  to  Sprengei,  only  0-22,  while  in  wheat  straw  it  is  2-87 
per  cent    Pea  straw  contains  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  bean,  or  0996  per  cent. 

'  t  For  more  preciss  information  on  this  fioint,  see  the  subsequent  lectures,  "  On  tht  irur 
fanie  amttituenta  affiants,"  (Part  11.) 
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were  Ike  same  in  all. — [Meyen  Jahresbericht,  1839,  p.  1.]  Provided, 
therefore,  the  substances  which  plants  prefer  he  present  in  the  soil,  the 
kind  of  inorganic  matter  they  take  up,  or  of  ash  they  leave,  is  not  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  presence  of  other  substances,  even  in  somewhat 
larger  quantity. 

These  facts  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  roots  have  the 
power  of  selecting  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  those  substances 
which  are  best  fitted  to  promote  the  growth  or  to  maintain  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  plants  they  are  destined  to  feed. 

5°.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  roots  of  certain  plants  refuse  to 
absorb  nitrate  of  strontia  and  acetate  of  lime,  though  presented  to  them 
in  a  state  of  solution — the  same  is  true  of  certain  coloured  solutions  which 
have  been  found  incapable  of  finding  their  way  into  the  circulation  of 
plants  whose  roots  have  been  immersed  in  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation  that  the  roots  absorb  solutions  con- 
taining substances  which  speedily  cause  the  death  of  the  plant.  Arsenic, 
opium,  salts  of  iron,  of  lead,  and  of  copper,  and  many  other  substances, 
are  capable  of  being  absorbed  in  quantities  which  prove  itijurious  to  the 
living  vegetable — and  on  this  ground  chiefly  many  physiologists  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  by  nature  endowed  with  any 
definite  and  constant  power  of  selection  at  all.  But  this  argument  is  of 
equal  force  against  the  possession  of  such  a  power  by  animals  or  even  by 
man  himself;  since,  with  our  more  perfect  discriminating  powers,  aided 
by  our  reason  too,  we  every  day  swallow  with  our  food  what  is  more  or 
less  injurious,  and  occasionally  even  fatal,  to  human  life.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  roots  are  so  constituted  as  (1°)  to  be  able  generally  to  select  from  the 
soil,  in  preference,  those  substances  which  are  most  suitable  to  the  natu^o 
of  the  plant — (2°)  where  these  are  not  to  be  met  with,  to  admit  certain 
others  in  their  steadf — (3°)  to  refuse  admission  also  to  certain  substan- 
ces likely  to  injure  the  plant,  though  unable  to  discriminate  and  reject 
every  thing  hurtful  or  unbeneficial  which  may  be  presented  to  them  in 
a  state  of  solution. 

The  object  of  nature,  indeed,  seems  to  be  to  guard  the  plant  against 
the  more  common  and  usual  dangers  only — not  against  such  as  rarely 
present  themselves  in  the  situations  in  which  it  is  destined  to  grow,  or 
against  substances  which  are  unlikely  even  to  demand  admission  into  its 
roots.  How  useless  a  waste  of  skill,  if  I  may  so  speak,  would  it  have 
been  to  endow  the  roots  of  each  plant  with  the  power  of  distinguishing 
sni  rejecting  opium  and  arsenic  and  the  thousand  other  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  the  physiologist  can  present  to  them,  but  which  in  a  state 
of  nature — on  its  natural  soil  and  in  its  natural  climate — the  living  vege- 
table is  never  destined  to  encounter  ! 

'  I  may  here  remaric  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  power  which  these  circum- 
stances seem  to  allow  the  roots  of  |jlants  to  possess.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  in  equal  quantities,  water  will  prefer  and  will  select  the  latter.  From  a 
mixture  of  lirne  and  magnesia,  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  will  select  and  separate  the  former. 
Is  it  jareasonable  to  suppose  the  roolsofplants— the  organs  ofalivingbeing—tj  be  endowed 
with  powers  of  discrimination  at  least  as  great  as  those  possessed  by  dead  matter? 

t  This  conclusion  is  not  strictly  contained  in  the  premises  above  slated,  but  the  facts  from 
which  It  is  drawn  will  be  fully  explained  in  treating  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  planli. 
It  IS  introduced  here  fertile  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  view  of  what  appears  d)  bettl* 
true  powers  of  discrimination  posseasa-    by  the  root. 
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V.  Another  function  of  tlie  roots  of  plants,  in  regard  to  which  physiol- 
ogists are  divided  in  opinion  at  the  present  day,  is  what  is  called  their 
excretory  power, 

\°.  When  barley  or  other  grain  is  caused  to  germinate  in  i)ure  chalk, 
acetate  of  lime*  is  uniformly  found  to  be  mixed  with  it  after  the  germi- 
nation is  somewhat  advanced  (Becquerel  and  Mateucci,  Ann.  deChem, 
et  de  Phys.i  Iv.,  p.  310.)  In  this  case  the  acetic  acid  must  have  been  given 
oflf  (excreted)  by  the  young  roots  during  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

This  fact  may  be  considered  is  the  foundation  of  the  excretory  theory 
as  it  is  called.  This  theory,  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Decan- 
iolle,  and  illustrated  by  the  apparently  convincing  experiments  of  Ma- 
caire,  (Ann.  de  Chim,  el  de  Phys.,  lii.,  p.  225,)  has  more  recently  been  met 
by  counter-experiments  of  Braconnol,  (Ixxii.  p.  27,)  and  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  rejected  by  many  eminent  vegetable  physiologists.  It  may  in- 
deed be  considered  as  quite  certain  that  the  application  of  this  theory  by 
DecandoUe  and  others  to  the  explanation  of  the  benefits  arising  from  a 
rotation  of  crops,  is  not  confirmed,  oi  proved  to  be  correct,  by  any  exper- 
iments on  the  subject  that  have  hitherio  been  published. f 

According  to  DecandoUe,  plants,  like  animals,  have  the  power  of  se- 
lecting from  their  food,  as  it  passes  through  their  vascular  system,  such 
portions  as  are  likely  to  nourish  them,  and  of  rejecting,  by  their  roots, 

"  Acetate  of  lime  is  a  combination  of  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  with  lime  derived  from  the  chalk. 

+  The  discordant  results  of  Macaire  and  Braconnot  were  as  follow  : 

1°  Macaire  observed  that  when  plants  of  ChojidriUa  iWwro/ts  were  grown  in  rain  water 
they  imparted  to  tt  something  of  the  suiell  aiid  taste  of  opium.  Braconnot  confirmed  this, 
but  atlribuied  it  to  wounds  in  ihe  roots  wliich  allowed  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant  to  escape.' 
He  says  it  is  almost  impossible  lo  free  the  young  roots  from  the  soil  in  which  they  have  prown, 
without  injuring  them  ami  causing  the  sap  to  exude. 

a*^.  Euphorbia  jPepiwfi  (Petty  Spurii^e)  imparted  to  the  water  in  which  it  grew  a  gumml* 
resinous  substance  of  a  very  acrid  tdste.  In  the  liands  of  Braconnot  it  yielded  to  the  water 
scarcely  any  organic  matter,  and  lliat  only  slighrly  bitterish. 

3°.  Braconnot  washed  the  soil  in  which  planLs  oi Bwphoi-bia  Breuni  and  Asclepiaa  Incar- 
nala  were  growing  in  pots,  and  obtained  a  solution  coutaining  earthy  and  alkaline  salts  with 
only  a  trace  of  organic  matter. 

He  also  washed  the  soil  in  which  Uie  P'ppy  iPapaver  Somniferum)  had  been  grown  ten 
years  successively.  The  soiu.  ion,  besides  inorganic  earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  gave  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  acetic  acid  (in  the  form  of  acetate  of  lime)  and  a  trace  of  brown  organic 
matter.  He  infers  that  these  several  plaiils  do  not  excrete  any  organic  matter  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  injurious  to  themselves. 

4P.  Macaire  observed  that  when  separate  portions  uf  the  roots  of  the  same  plant  of  Mereu- 
rialia  Annua  were  immersed  in  spparate  vessels,  the  one  containing  pure  water  and  the 
other  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, — the  solution  of  lead  was  absorbed  by  the  plant, — was  to 
be  traced  in  every  part  ofit,  and  afterwards  was  partially  transmitted  to  the  pure  water.  Bra- 
connot  obaejTved  the  same  residts,  but  he  found  the  entrance  of  the  lead  into  the  second  vessel 
to  be  owing  to  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  up  iJieoutersurfaceofihe  one  root  and  down  the  exterior 
of  the  other,  and  that,  by  preventing  the  possibility  of  this  passage,  no  lead  could  be  detected 
among  the  ))ure  water. 

nie  concluaionti  of  Macaire,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  rotation  theory  of  DecandoUe 
must  be  considered  as  at  present  inadmissible,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  coin- 
cide, at  least  to  a  cerTain  extent,  in  the  conclusion  of  Braconnot,  "that  if  these  excretions 
(of  organic  matter)  really  take  place  in  the  natural  st<ite  of  the  plant,  they  are  as  yet  so  ob 
scure  and  so  little  known  as  to  justify  the  presumption  that  some  other  explanation  must 
be  given  of  the  general  system  of  rotation."  Various  illustrations  have  been  given  by  diflTer- 
ent  observpi^  of  this  supposed  excreting  power  of  the  mots.  Among  the  most  recent  :tre 
those  of  iWefTier,  Who  ascribes  the  luxuriant  rye  crops  obtained  without  manure  after  three 
years  of  clover,  to  the  excretions  of  this  plant  in  the  soil,  which,  like  those  of  the  pea  and 
bean  to  the  wheat,  he  supposes  *o  be  nourishing  food  to  the  rye.  He  also  staves  that  the 
beet  or  the  turnip  after  tobacco  has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  is  scarcely  eatable,  wliich  he 
attributee  to  the  excretions  of  the  tobacco  plant.  Meyen  ascribes  the  effect  of  the  clover  to 
the  green  manure  supplied  by  its  roots  and  stubble  and  tliat  of  the  tobacco  to  the  undecom- 
posed  organic  substances  contained  in  the  sap  and  substance  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  this 
;'Mui^orwLUjh  so  large  a  quantity  is  left  behind  in  Ihe  field. — [Meyen's  JoAres&en'cAf,  1839, 
?.  S.1— These  objections  of  Meyen  are  not  without  their  weight,  but  we  shall  hereafier  ae« 
Lhdt  the/  embody  only  half  the  truth. 
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when  Ihe  sap  desoenJs,  such  as  are  unfit  to  contrioule  (o  their  support, 
Dr  would  be  hurtful  lo  them  if  not  rsjected  from  their  system.  Hsfurther 
supposes  that,  after  a  time,  the  soil  in  which  a  certain  kind  of  plant 
orows  becomes  so  loaded  with  this  rejected  matter,  that  the  saaie  plant 
refuses  any  longer  to  flourish  in  it.  And,  thirdly,  that  though  injurious 
to  the  plant  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  this  rejected  matter  may  be 
wholesome  food  to  plants  of  a  different  order,  and  hence  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  a  rotation  of  crops. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  at 
times — it  may  be  constantly — reject  organic  substances  from  their  roots. 
The  acetic  acid  given  off  during  germination,  and  the  same  acid  found 
by  Braconnot  in  remarkable  quantity  in  the  soil  in  which  the  poppy 
(papaver  somniferum)  has  grown — may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact — but  the  quantity  of  such  organic  matter  hitherto  de- 
tected among  what  may  be  safely  viewed  as  the  real  excretions  of  plants, 
seems  by  far  too  small  to  account  for  the  remarkable  natural  results  at- 
tendant upon  a  rotation  of  crops. 

The  consideration  ofthese  results,  as  well  as  of  the  general  tlieory  of 
such  a  rotation,  will  form  a  distinct  topic  of  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
part  ofthese  lectures.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  mention  one  or  two  facts 
which  seem  to  me  capable  of  explanation  only  on  the  supposition  thfl 
the  roots  of  plants  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  rejecting,  and  that 
they  do  constantly  reject,  when  the  sap  returns  from  the  leaf,  some  of 
the  substances  which  they  had  previously  taken  up  from  the  soil. 

1°.  De  Saussure  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  ash 
pe  cent,  left  by  the  same  plant  at  different  periods  of  its  growth.  Among 
other  results  obtained  by  him,  it  appeared — 

A.  That  the  quantity  of  incombustible  or  inorganic  matter  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plant  was  different  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
Thus  the  dry  leaves  of  the  horse  chestnut,  gathered  in  May,  left  7-2  per 
cent.,  towards  the  end  of  July  8'4  per  cent.,  and  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 8-6  per  cent,  of  ash;  the  dry  leaves  of  the  hazel  in  June  left  6-'i, 
and  in  September  7  per  cent. ;  and  those  of  the  poplar  {populus  nigra) 
in  May  6-6,  and  in  September  9-3  per  cent,  of  ash.  These  results  are 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  roots  continued  to  absorb 
and  send  up  to  the  leaves  during  the  whole  summer  the  saline  and 
earthy  substances  of  which  the  ash  consisted.     But — 

B.  He  observed  also  that  tl-e  quantity  of  the  inorganic  substances  in 
— or  the  ash  left  by — the  erUti  e  plant,  diminished  as  it  approached  to 
maturity.  Thus  the  dry  plants  of  the  vetch,  of  the  golden  rod  (solida- 
go  vulgaris),  of  the  turnsol  (hetianthus  annuus),  and  of  wheat,  left  res- 
pectively of  ash,  at  three  different  periods  of  their  growth,  [Davy's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  III,] — 

Before  flowering.         In  flower  Seeds  ripe. 

per  sent.                  per  cent,  per  cent. 

Vetch 15                    12'2  6-6 

Golden  rod     .     .     .       9-2                   5-7  5-0 

Turnsol     ....     14-7                 13-7  9-3 

Wheat      .                      7-9                   5-4  3-3 

This  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  ash,  might  arise  either  from  as 

increase  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  ihe  plants  ac- 
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eompanying  iheir  increase  in  size — or  from  a  portion  of  the  salire  and 

earthy  matters  ihej  contained  being  again  rejected  by  the  roots.     But 

if  the  former  be  the  true  explanation,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 

several  substances  of  which  the  ash  itself  consisted,  in  the  several  cases, 

should  have  been  the  same  at  the  several  periods  when  the  experiments 

were  made.     But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.     Thus,  to  i-efer  only 

to  the  quantity  of  silica  contained  in   the  ash  left  by  each  of  the  above 

plants  at  the  several  stages  of  their  growth,  the  ashes  of  the 

Before  flowering.       In  flower.  Seeds  ripe. 

per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Vetch  contained    ...       1-5  1-5  1-75 

Golden  rod 1-5  1-5  3-5 

Turnsol 1-5  1-5  3-75 

Wheat 12-5  260  51-0 

If,  then,  the  proportion  of  silica  in  the  ash  increased  in  some  casea 
four-fold,  while  the  whole  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the  plant  decreased,  it 
appears  evident  that  some  part  of  that  which  existed  in  the  plant  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  its  growth  must  have  bee.i  excreted  or  rejected  by 
the  roots,  as  it  advanced  towards  maturity. 

2°.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  and  carried  farther  by  another  con- 
sideration. The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the  ripe  wheat  plant,  in  the 
above  experiments  of  De  Saussure,  amounted  to  3"3  per  cent.  ;^-of 
which  ash,  51  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  than  one-half,  was  silica.  This 
silica,  it  is  believed,  could  only  have  entered  into  the  circulation  of  the 
plant  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water,  and  could  only  be  dissolved  by  the 
agency  of  potash  or  soda.  But,  accordingto  Sprengel,  the  potash,  soda, 
and  silica,  are  to  each  other  in  the  grain  aild  straw  of  wheat,  in  the  pro- 
portions of — 

Potash.  Soda.  Silica. 

Grain     ....     0-225  0-24  0-4 

Straw    ....     0-20  0-29  2-87 

Or,  supposing  the  grain  to  equal  one-half  the  weight  of  the  straw— 
their  relative  proportions  in  the  whole  plant  will  be  nearly  as  21  potash, 
27  soda,  205  silica,  or  the  weight  of  the  silica  is  upwards  of  four  times 
the  weights  of  the  potash  and  soda  taken  together. 

Now  silica  requires  nearly  half  its  weight  of  potash  to  render  it  solu- 
ble in  water,*  or  three-fifths  of  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  nearly  equal 
parts  of  potash  and  soda.  The  quantity  of  these  alkaline  substances 
foimd  in  the  plant,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  have  dissolved 
and  brought  into  its  circulation  the  whole  of  the  silica  it  contains.  One 
of  two  things,  therefore,  must  have  taken  place.  Either  a  portion  of 
the  potash  and  soda  present  in  the  plant  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
(growth  must  have  escaped  from  its  roots  at  a  later  slage,t  leaving  the 
silica  behind  it — or  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  must  have  circulated 
through  the  plant  several  times* — bringing  in  its  burden  of  silica,  deposit- 

'  A  soluble  gUuB  may  be  made  by  melting  togellier  in  a  crucible  for  six  hoi  rs  10  paitt  of 
carbonate  ofpotasll,  15  of  silica,  and  1  of  ctiarcoal  powder. 

t  De  Saussure  does  not  state  the  exact  relative  quantities  of  potash  and  soda  it  the  several 
periods  of  the  growth  of  wheat,  though  they  appear  to  have  gradraily  diminished.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  true  of  many  plants,  that  the  potash  and  soda  thejr  contain  diminished 
in  quantity  as  their  age  increases.  Thus  the  weight  of  potash  in  the  juice  of  the  ripe  or 
sweet  grape,  is  said  to  be  less  than  in  the  unripe  or  sour  grape— and  the  leaves  nf  the  potalr' 
bave  been  found  more  rich  in  potash  before  than  after  blossoming  (Liebigl, 
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ing  it  in  the  vascular  sj  >tem  of  the  plant,  and  again  returning  to  the 
soil  for  a  fresh  supply.  In  either  case  the  roots  must  have  allowed  it 
egress  as  well  as  ingress.  But  the  fact,  that  the  ^jro^orJion  of  silica  in 
the  plant  goes  on  increasing  as  it  continues  to  grow,  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view — and  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  same  ([uantily  of  al- 
kali returns  again  and  again  into  the  circulation,  bringing  with  it  sup- 
plies of  silica  and  probably  of  other  substances  which  the  plant  requires 
from  the  soil.  And  while  this  view  appears  to  be  the  more  probable,  it 
also  presents  an  interesting  illustration  of  what  may  probably  be  the 
kind  of  function  discharged  by  the  potash  and  other  inorganic  substances 
found  in  the  substance  of  plants — a  question  we  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  consider  at  some  length. 

Tlie  above  considerations,  therefore,  to  which  I  might  add  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  satisfy  rae  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  possess  the  power  of 
excreting  various  substances  which  are  J\eld  in  solution  by  the  sap  on  its 
return  from  the  stem — and  which  having  performed  their  functions  in 
the  interior  of  the  plant  are  no  longer  fitted,  in  their  existing  condition, 
to  minister  to  its  sustenance  or  growth.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  this  excre- 
tory power  is  restricled  solely  to  the  emission  of  inorganic  substances. 
Other  soluble  matters  of  organic  origin  are,  no  doubt,  permitted  to  es- 
cape into  the  soil — though  whether  of  such  a  kind  as  must  necessarily 
be  injurious  to  the  plant  from  which  they  have  been  extruded,  or  to  such 
a  degree  as  alone  to  render  a  rotation  of  crops  necessary,  neither  reason- 
ing nor  experiment  has  hitherto  satisfactorily  shown. 

VI.  The  roots  have  the  power  of  absorbing,  and  in  some  measure  of 
selecting,  food  from  the  soil — ^pan  they  also  modify  or  alter  it  as  it  passes 
through  them  ?  A  colourless  sap  is  observed  to  ascend  through  the 
roots.  From  the  very  extremity  up  to  the  foot  of  the  stem  a  cross  sec- 
tion exhibits  little  trace  of  colouring  matter,  even  when  the  soil  contains 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  are  soluble,  and  which  give  dark 
coloured  solutions,  [such  as  the  liquid  manure  of  the  fold-yard.]  Does 
such  matter  never  enter  the  root  ?  If  it  does,  it  must  be  speedily  changed 
or  transformed  into  new  compounds. 

We  have  as  yet  too  few  experiments  upon  this  subject  to  enable  us  to 
decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  regard  to  this  function  of  the  root. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  the  sap  passes  through  the  plant,  it  is 
constantly,  though  gradually,  undergoing  a  series  of  changes,  from  the 
time  when  it  first  enters  the  root  till  it  again  reaclas  it  on  its  return  from 
the  leaf. 

Can  we  conceive  the  existence  of  any  powers  in  the  root,  or  in  the 
whole  plant,  of  a  still  more  refined  kind  ?  The  germinating  seed  gives 
off  acetic  acid  into  the  soil, — does  this  acetic  acid  dissolve  lime  from  the 
soil  and  return  with  it  again,  as  some  suppose  (Liebig),  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  plant?*  Is  acetic  acid  produced  and  ex'creted  by  the  seed 
for  this  very  refined  purpose?  We  have  concluded  that  in  the  wheat 
plant  the  potash  and  soda  probably  go  and  come  several  times  during  its 
growth,  and  the  ripening  of  its  seed.     Is  this  a  contrivance  of  nature  to 

■  Braoonnot  four.d  acetate  oflime  In  very  small  quantities  to  ba  singularly  hurtful  to  ve'e- 
tation,  and  acetate  of  magnesia  a  little  less  so.  He  only  mentions,  however,  some  experi. 
ments  upon  meratrtalis  annua,  I  Ann.  it  Chim.  et  de  Pkys.  lixii.  p.  36,]  and  as  Saussura 
found  that  some  plants  actually  rs  iseil  i:  take  il  up  at  all,  these  acetates  may  not  lie  equallr 
injulious  to  all  plants  ^ 
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make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  alkaline  substances  in  tlie  soil — or  woo' c.  the 
Baiue  nioJe  of  operation  be  emploj'eil  if  potash  and  soda  were  piesent 
in  gre?;er  abundance?  Or  where  the  alkalies  are  present  in  greater 
abundance,  might  not  more  work  be  done  by  them  in  the  same 
time, — might  not  the  plant  be  built  up  the  faster  and  the  larger,  when 
there  were  more  hands,  so  to  speak,  to  do  the  work?  Is  the  action  of 
inorganic  substances  ui)on  vegetation  to  be  explained  ly  the  existence 
of  a  power  resident  in  the  roots  or  other  parts  of  plants,  by  which  sucli 
oper.itions  as  this  are  directed  or  superintended  ?  There  are  many 
mysteries  connected  with  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  vegetable  life, 
which  we  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  induce  nature  to  reveal  to  us.* 
But  the  morning  light  is  already  kindling  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  deepest  vallies  will  not  forever  remain  obscure. 

§  3.   The  course  of  the  sap. 

If  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be  cut  off  above  the  roots,  and  the  lower  extrem- 
ity be  immediately  plunged  into  a  solution  of  madder  or  other  colouring 
substances,  the  coloured  liquid  will  ascend  and  will  gradually  tinge  tlie 
wood.  This  ascent  will  continue  till  the  colour  can  also  be  observed 
in  the  nerves  of  the  leaf.  If  at  this  stage  in  the  experiment  the  trunk 
be  cut  across  at  various  heights,  the  wood  alone  will  appear  coloured, 
the  bark  remaining  entirely  untinged.  But  if  the  process  be  allowed 
still  to  continue  when  the  coloured  matter  has  reached  the  leaf,  and  after 
some  further  time  the  stem  be  cut  across,  the  bark  also  will  appear  dyed, 
and  the  tinge  will  be  perceptible  further  and  further  from  the  leaf  the 
longer  the  experiment  is  carried  on,  till  at  length  both  bark  and  wood 
will  be  coloured  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  stem. 

Or  if  the  root  of  a  living  plant,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Macaire  de- 
tailed in  a  preceding  note,  be  immersed  in  a  metallic  solution — such 
as  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, — which  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  with- 
out immedialR  injury,  and  different  portions  of  the  plant  be  examined 
after  the  lapse  of  different  periods  of  time,— first  the  stem,  afterwards 
the  leaves,  then  the  bark  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  lastly  that 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  will  exhibit  traces  of  lead. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  sap  which  enters  by  the  roots  as- 
cends through  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface 
of  leaves,  and  then  descends  by  the  bark  to  the  extremilies  of  the  root. 

•  But  what  becomes  of  the  sap  when  it  reaches  the  root?  Is  it  deliver- 
ed into  the  soi',  or  does  it  recommence  the  same  course,  and  again,  re- 
peatedly perhaps,  circulate  through  the  stem,  leaves,  and  bark  ?  This 
i|uestion  lias  been  partly  answered  by  what  has  been  staled  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  When  the  sap  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  root,  it  ap- 
pears to  give  off  to  the  soil  both  solid  and  fluid  substances  of  a  kind  and 

■  The  roots  of  trees  will  travel  to  comparatively  great  distances,  and  in  various  directions, 
in  search  o{  water:  the  roots  of  sainfoin  {EsparaeUe)  will  penetrate  10  or  12  feet  tli-roii{:li  the 
calcareous  rubbly  subsoil,  or  down  the  fissures  of  limestone  roclts  on  which  Ihey  delight  to 
grow.  Is  this  the  result  of  soma  perceptive  power  in  the  plant — or  is  it  merely  by  accident 
that  the  roots  display  these  londencieal 

Those  who  are  in  any  degree  ac<}uaiDted  with  the  speculatirna  of  the  German  phyt,iolo. 
gists  of  the  greatest  name — in  regard  to  the  sout  and  even  the  irtmwrtcUity  of  plants — will  not 
accuse  me  of  going  very  far  la  alluding  to  the  possible  existence  of  some  such  percejitive 
power  in  plants.  Von  Martins  gets  rid  of  objectors  by  speaking  of  them  as  "  scte>'..'''aSc  ^en 
to  whom  thepo''Jter  of  comprehendinff  t/.e  trenscffrdenta'  htut  ic-'n  imparled  tie  a  lower  clef  «'  '^ 
See  Uejea'aJahresbmchl,  1839,  or  Silliman'i  Jm.-nalfit  /aniwry,  184!,  p.  17C. 
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to  an  amount  which  probably  differ  will  every  species  of  plant.  The 
remainder  of  the  sap  and  of  the  substances  it  holds  in  solution  must  ba 
diffused  through  the  cellular  spongy  terminations  of  the  roots,  and,  with 
the  new  supply  of  liquid  imbibed  from  the  soil,  returned  again  to  the 
stem  with  the  ascending  current. 

But  what  causes  the  sap  thus  to  ascend  and  descend  ?  By  what 
power  is  it  first  sucked  up  through  the  roots,  and  afterwards  forced  down 
again  from  the  leaves  ?  Several  answers  have  been  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

1°.  When  the  end  of  a  wide  tube,  either  of  metal  or  of  glass,  is 
plunged  into  water,  the  liquid  will  rise  within  the  tube  sensibly  to  the 
same  level  as  that  at  which  it  stauds  in  the  vessel  But  if  a  capillary* 
tube  be  employed  instead  of  one  with  a  wide  bore,  the  liquid  will  rise, 
and  will  permanently  remain  at  a  considerably  higher  level  within  than 
without  the  tube.  The  cause  of  this  rise  has  been  ascribed  to  an  attrac- 
tion which  the  sides  of  the  tube  have  for  the  liquid,  and  which  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  raise  it  and  to  keep  it  up  above  the  proper  level  of  the 
water.  The  force  itself  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  ol  capil- 
lary attraction. 

Now,  the  wood  of  a  tree,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of 
fine  tubes,  and  through  these  the  sap  has  been  said  to  rise  by  capillary 
attraction.  But  if  the  top  of  a  vine  be  cut  off  when  it  is  juicy  and  full 
of  sap,  the  liquid  will  exude  from  the  newly  formed  surface,  and  if  the 
air  be  excluded,  will  flow  for  a  length  of  lime,  and  may  be  collected  in 
a  considerable  quantity  [Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture,  p.  47,  note]. 
Such  a  flow  of  the  sap  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  capillary  at- 
traction— the  sides  of  tubes  cannot  draw  up  a  fluid  beyond  their  own 
extremities. 

2°.  To  supply  the  defect  of  this  hypothesis,  De  Saussure  supposed 
that  the  fluid  at  first  introduced  by  capillary  attraction  into  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  root,  was  afterwards  propelled  upwards  by  the  alternate  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  tubes  of  which  the  wood  of  the  root  and 
stem  is  composed.  This  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  he  also 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  peculiar  irritating  property  of  the  sap  itself, 
which  caused  each  successive  part  of  the  tube  into  which  it  found  ad- 
mission to  contract  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  it.  Mr.  Knight  also  as- 
cribed the  ascent  of  the  sap  to  a  similar  contraction  of  certain  other  parts 
of  the  stem.  Being  once  raised,  he  supposed  it  to  return  again  or  de- 
scend by  its  own  weight — but  in  drooping  branches  it  is  obvious  that  the 
sap  must  be  actually  driven  or  drawn  upwards  from  the  leaves  on  its  re- 
turn to  the  root.     These  explanations,  therefore,  are  still  unsatisfactory. 

3'.  If  one  end  of  an  open  glass  tube  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  mois- 
tened bladder  or  other  fine  animal  membrane,  tied  tightly  over  it,  and  a 
strong  solution  of  sugar  in  water  be  then  poured  into  the  open  end  of  the 
tube,  so. as  to  cover  the  membrane  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  if 
the  closed  end  be  then  introduced  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face of  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  the  water  will  after  a  short  time  pass 
through  the  bladder  inwards,  and  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  will 
increase  in  height.     This  ascent  will  continue,  till  in  favourable  circum- 

'  Glass  tubes  perforated  by  a  very  fine  bore,  tike  a  buman  hair,  are  called  capiUary  tubes 
Bccti  are  .hose  of  which  thermometers  are  usually  made. 
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stances  the  fluid  will  reach  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  will  flow  out 
or  run  over  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  At  the  same  time  the  water  in 
the  vessel  will  become  sweet,  indicating  that  while  so  much  liquid  has 
passed  through  the  membrane  inwards,  a  quantity  has  also  passed  out- 
wards, carrying  sugar  along  wuh  it.*  To  these  opposite  effects  Duiro- 
chet,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  gave  the  names  of  Endosmose, 
denoting  the  inward  progress,  and  Exosmose,\he  outward  progress  of  the 
fluid.  He  supposed  them  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  two  opposite  cur- 
rents of  electricity,  and  he  likens  the  phenomena  observed  during  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants,  to  the  appearances  presented  during  the 
above  experiment. 

Without  discussing  the  degree  of  probability  which  exists  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  electricity  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  and  ex- 
osmose,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  appearances  themselves  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  presented  in  the  absorption  and  excretion  of 
fluids  by  the  roots  of  plants — and  point  very  distinctly  to  at  least  a 
kindred  cause. 

Thus,  if  the  spongy  termination  of  the  root  represent  the  thin  porous 
membrane  in  the  above  experiment — the  sap  with  which  the  tubes  of 
the  wood  are  filled,  the  artificial  solution  introduced  into  the  experimen- 
tal tube — and  the  water  in  the  soil,  the  water  or  aqueous  solution  into 
which  the  closed  extremity  of  the  tube  is  introduced, — we  have  a  series 
of  conditions  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  experiment.  Fluids  ought 
consequently  to  enter  from  the  soil  into  the  roots,  and  thence  to  ascend 
into  the  stem,  as  in  nature  they  appear  to  do. 

This  ascent,  we  have  said,  will  continue  till  the  fluid  in  the  tubes  of 
the  wood  (the  sap)  is  reduced  to  a  density  as  low  as  that  of  the  liquid 
entering  the  roots  from  the  soil.  But  in  a  growing  tree,  clothed  with 
foliage,  this  will  never  happen.  The  leaves  are  continually  exhaling 
aqueous  vapour,  as  one  of  their  constant  functions,  and  sometimes  in 
very  large  quantity.  The  sap,  therefore,  when  it  reaches  the  leaves,  is 
concentrated  or  thickened,  and  rendered  more  dense  by  the  separation 
of  the  water,  so  that  when  it  descends  to  the  root,  and  again  begins  its 
upward  course,  it  will  admit  of  large  dilution  before  its  density  can  be 
so  far  diminished  as  to  approach  that  of  the  comparatively  pure  water 
which  is  absorbed  from  the  soil.  And  this  illustration  of  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  appears  the  more  correct  from  the  obvious  purpose  it  points  on 
— (in  addition  to  others  long  recognised) — as  served  by  the  evaporation 
which  is  constantly  taking  place  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Still  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  not  the  more  clear  that  we 
can  imitate  it  ir  some  measure  by  an  artificial  experiment.  But  it  wil. 
be  conceded  by  the  strictest  reasoners  on  physical  phenomena,  that  to 
have  obtained  the  command,  or  even  a  partial  control,  over  a  natural 

•  Instead  of  sugar,  common  salt,  glim,  oi  other  soluble  substances  may  be  cissolved  ia 
tile  water  introduced  aL  first  into  tiie  tube,  and  tlie  denser  tliis  solution  the  larger  ths  quantiry 
of  water  wliiuh  will  enter  by  the  membrane,  ami  the  greater  the  height  to  which  the  column 
will  rise.  I^  ceases  in  all  cases  to  rise  only  when  the  portions  of  liquid  within  and  without 
the  membrane  attain  nearly  to  the  sa  me  density  [i.  t.  contain  nearly  the  same  weight  of  solid 
matter  in  solution.]  Instead  of  pure  water  the  vessel  into  which  the  extremity  of  the  tube 
IS  phmged  may  also  contain  a  weak  solution  of  some  soluble  substance — such  as  time  or  soda 
—in  which  case  while  the  sugar,  orsalt,  or  gum,  will  pass  outwards,  in  smaller  quantity,  the 
time  or  sod^  wilt  pass  inwards,  along  with  the  currents  of  water  in  which  they  are  severallv 
diasolTed. 
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power,  is  a  considerable  step  towards  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of 
that  power  itself.  If  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  can  hereafter  be 
clearly  and  indubitably  traced  to  the  agency  of  electricity  we  shall  have 
advanced  still  another  step,  and  shall  be  enabled  to  devise  other  means 
by  which  a  more  perfect  imitation  of  nature  may  be  effected,  or  a  more 
complete  control  asserted  over  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  circulation. 

§  4.  Functions  of  the  stem. 

The  functions  of  the  stem  are  probably  as  various  as  those  of  the 
root,  though  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  performed  neces- 
sarily involve  these  functions  in  considerable  obscurity. 

The  pith  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  stem  consists,  as  I  have 
already  slated,  of  tubes  disposed  horizontally.  When  a  coloured  fluid 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  in  the  experimentf 
above  described,  the  pith  remains  untinctured  in  the  centre  of  the  col- 
oured wood.  It  does  not,  therefore,  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sap. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  vitally  necessary  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
plant,  since  Mr.  Knight  has  shown  that,  from  the  interior  of  many  trees, 
it  may  be  removed  without  apparent  injury,  and  in  nature,  as  trees  ad- 
vance in  age,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  bulk,  and  in  some  species  be- 
comes apparently  obliterated. 

The  vessels  of  the  wood,  which  surrounds  the  pith,  perform  proba- 
bly both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  function.  They  serve  to  convey 
upwards  to  the  leaf  the  various  substances  which  enter  by  the  roots. 
This  is  their  mechanical  function.  But  during  its  progress  upwards, 
the  sap  appears  to  undergo  a  series  of  changes.  When  it  reaches  the 
leaves  it  is  no  longer  in  the  state  in  which  it  ascended  from  the  root  into 
the  stem.  The  difficulty  of  extracting  the  sap  from  the  wood,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  has  prevented  very  rigorous  experiments  from  being 
made  on  its  nature  and  contents  at  the  several  stages  of  its  ascent. 
These  it  is  obvious  must  vary  with  the  species  and  age  of  the  plant,  and 
with  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  experiment  is  made.  But  the 
general  result  lo  be  drawn  from  such  observations  as  have  hitherto  been 
made,  is,  that  those  substances  which  enter  directly  into  the  root,  when 
mingled  with  such  as  have  already  passed  through  the  circulation  of  the 
plant,  undergo,  during  their  ascent,  a  gradual  preparation  for  that  state 
in  which  they  become  fit  to  minister  lo  the  growth  of  the  plant.  This 
preparation  is  completed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  leaf,  though  further 
changes  still  go  on  as  the  sap  descends  through  the  bark.  This  deduc- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  siseous  substances  of  various  kinds 
and  in  varying  quantities  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  of  the  crow- 
ing plant.  These  gaseous  subtances,  according  to  Boiicherie,  are  in 
some  cases  equal  in  bulk  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the  entire  trunk  of  the 
tree  in  which  they  exist.  They  probably  move  upwards  along  with 
the  sap,  and  are  more  or  less  completely  discharged  into  the  atmosphere 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  That  these  gaseous  substances  not 
only  differ  in  quantity,  but  in  kind  also,  with  the  age  ami  spec  es  of 
the  tree,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year,  may,  I  think,  be  considered 
as  almost  amounting  to  a  proof  that  they  have  not  been  inhaled  lirect- 
ly  by  the  roots,  but  are  the  result  of  chemical  decompositions  whieo 
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have  taken  place  on  the  stem  itself,  as  the  sap  mounted  upwards  to- 
wards the  leaves. 

We  have  seen  that  the  roots  exercise  a  kind  of  discriminating  power 
in  admitting  to  the  circulation  of  the  plant  the  various  substances  which 
are  present  in  the  soil  The  vessels  of  the  stem  exhibit  an  analogous 
power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  solutions  of  different  substances  into 
which  they  may  be  immersed.  Thus  Boucherie  states  that,  when  the 
trunks  of  several  trees  of  the  same  species  are  cut  off  above  the  roots, 
and  the  lower  extremities  irrimediately  plunged  into  solutions  of  differ- 
ent substances,  some  of  these  solutions  will  quickly  ascend  into  and  pen- 
etraie  the  entire  substance  of  the  tree  immersed  in  them,  while  others 
will  not  be  admitted  at  all,  or  with  extreme  slowness  only,  by  the  ves- 
sels of  the  stems  to  which  they  are  respectively  presented.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  which  is  rejected  by  one  species  will  be  readily  admit- 
ted by  another.  Whether  this  partial  stoppage  of,  or  total  refusal  lo  ad- 
mit, certain  substances,  be  a  mere  contractile  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
vessels,  or  be  the  result  of  a  chemical  change  by  which  their  exclusion 
is  effected  or  resisted,  does  not  as  yet  clearly  appear.  That  it  does  not 
depend  upon  the  lightness  and  porosity  of  the  wood,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, is  shown  by  the  observation  that  the  poplar  is  less  easily  pene- 
trated in  this  way  than  the  beech,  and  the  willow  than  the  pear  tree, 
the  maple,  or  the  plane. 

These  various  functions  of  the  woody  part  of  tlie  stem  are  performed 
chiefly  by  the  newer  wood  or  alburnum,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  sap 
wood  of  the  tree.  As  the  heart  wood  becomes  older,  the  tubes  of  which 
it  consists  are  either  gradually  stopped  up  by  the  deposition  of  solid 
substances  which  have  entered  by  the  roois,  or  by  the  formation  of 
chemical  compounds,  which,  like  concretions  in  the  bodies  of  animals, 
slowly  increase  in  size  till  the  vessels  become  entirely  closed— or  they 
are  by  degrees  compressed  laterally  by  the  growth  of  wood  around  them, 
so  as  to  become  incapable  of  i  •ansmittiiig  the  ascending  fluids.  Per- 
haps the  result  is  in  most  cases  ue  in  part  to  both  these  causes.  This 
more  or  less  perfect  stoppage  of  the  oldest  vessels  is  one  reason  why  the 
course  of  the  sap  is  chiefly  directed  through  the  newer  tubes.* 

The  functions  of  the  bark,  which  forms  the  exterior  portion  of  the 
stem,  will  be  more  advantageously  described,  after  we  shall  have  con- 
sidered the  purposes  served  by  the  leaves. 

§5.  Functions  of  the  leaves. 

The  vessels  of  which  the  sap  wood  is  composed  extend  upwards  into 
the  fibres  of  the  leaf.  Through  these  vessels  the  sap  ascends,  and  from 
their  extremities  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Here  it  un- 
dergoes important  chemical  changes,  the  extent,  if  not  the  exact  nature, 
of  which  v/ill  appear  from  a  short  description  of  the  functions  which  the 
leaves  are  known  or  are  believed  lo  discharge. 

1°.  When  the  roots  of  a  living  plant  are  immersed  in  water,  it  is  a 

"  As  the  newest  roots  are  prolongations  of  the  newest  wood,  il  may  be  supposed  that  the 
ractoffhpse  roots  being  the  cbierabsorbents  from  the  soit,  is  a  sumcient  reason  why  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  tnem  shonld  atso  pass  up  through  the  wood  with  which  they  are  most 
closely  connected.  But  that  the  pores  of  the  heart  wood  are  really  incapable  of  transmit, 
tingflnids,  is  shown  by  plunging  the  newly  cut  stem  of  a  tree  into  a  coloured  solution — the 
newer  wood  will  be  dyed,  wl'le  more  orlessof  ihe  central  portion  will  remain  unchanged. 
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matter  of  familiar  observation  that  the  water  gradually  diminisnea  m 
balk,  and  will  at  length  entirely  disappear,  eve;/  when  evaporation  iirto 
the  air  is  entirely  prevented.  The  water  which  thus  disappears  is  taken 
up  by  the  roots  of  the  plant,  is  carried  up  to  the  leaves,  is  there  spread 
out  over  a  large  surface  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  the  air,  and  in  the 
form  of  vapour  escapes  in  considerable  proportion  through  the  pores  ot 
the  leaves  and  diffuses  itself  through  ibe  atmosphere. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  Thus  piscapes  from  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  varies  with  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  with  the  species  of  plant, 
with  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,  and  with  the  season  of  the 
year.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Hales,  it  is  also  deffendent  on 
the  presence  of  the  sun,  and  is  scarcely  perceptible  daring  the  night. 
He  found  that  a  sun-flower,  34  feet  nigh,  lost  from  its  leaves  during  12 
hours  of  one  day  30,  and  of  another  day  20  ounces  of  water,  while  during 
a  warm  night,  without  dew,  it  lost  only  three  ounces,  and  in  a  dewy 
night  underwent  no  diminution  in  weight.* 

This  loss  of  watery  vapour  by  the  leaf  is  ascribed  to  two  different 
kinds  of  action.  First,  to  a  natural  perspiration  from  the  pores  of  the 
leaf,  similar  to  the  insensible  perspiration  which  is  continually  proceed- 
ing from  the  skins  of  healthy  animals ;  and  second,  to  a  mechanical 
evaporation  like  that  which  gradually  takes  place  from  the  surface  of 
moist  bodies  when  exposed  to  hot  or  dry  air.  The  relative  amount  of 
loss  due  to  each  of  these  two  modes  of  action  respectively,  must  differ 
very  much  in  different  species  of  plants,  being  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  special  structure  of  the  leaf  In  all  eases,  however,  the 
natural  perspiration  is  believed  very  greatly  to  exceed  the  mere  mechan- 
ical evaporation — though  the  results  of  Hales,  and  of  other  experimen- 
ters, show  that  both  processes  proceed  with  the  greatest  rapidity  under  the 
influence  of  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  aided  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Among  the  several  purposes  served  by  this  escape  of  watery  vapour 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  notice  the  direct 

•  When  the  escape  of  vapour  from  the  leaves  is  more  rapid  than  the  supply  of  water  from 
the  roots,  the  leaves  droop,  dry,  and  wither.  Such  is  sometimes  the  case  with  growing 
crops  in  very  hot  weather,  and  it  always  happens  when  a  twig  or  flower  is  plunked  and  sep- 
arated from  the  stem  or  rooL  When  thus  separated  the  leaves  still  continue  to  give  off  wa- 
tery vapour  into  the  air,  and  consequently  the  sap  ascends  from  the  twig  or  stalk  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  water  thus  exhaled. 

But  as  the  sap  ascends  it  must  leave  the  vessels  empty  of  fluid,  and  air  must  rush  in  tc 
fill  the  empty  space.  This  will  continue  till  nearly  all  the  fluid  has  risen  from  tlie  stem  into 
the  leaf,  and  the  vessels  of  the  wood  are  full  of  &  r.  But  if  the  stem  of  the  twig  or  flower  be 
placed  in  water  this  liquid  will  rise  into  it,  air  will  be  excluded,  and  the  freshness  and  bloom 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  will  be  longer  preserved.  If  the  water  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced contain  any  substances  in  solution,  these  will  rise  along  with  the  water,  and  will  grad- 
ually make  their  way  through  all  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  till  they  can  be  detected  in  the 
leaves.  By  this  means  even  large  trees  may  in  a  short  time  be  saturated  with  saline  solu- 
tions, capable  of  preserving  them  from  decay.  It  is  only  necessar/  to  cut  down  or  saw 
through  the  tree  and  insert  its  lower  extremity  into  the  prepared  solution,  when  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air  upon  the  leaves  will  cause  it  spontaneously  Ic  ascend.  Thus  comeiva 
tubtimate  (the  subject  of  Kyan's  Patent)  may  be  injected  with  e  ise,  or  pyrolignLe  of  iron, 
(iron  dissolved  in  wood  vinegar,)  which  Boucherie  recommenvls  as  e()uallv  efficient  and 
much  more  economical,  \Ann.  de  Chim.  et  dePhys.  Lvxiv.  p.  113.]  The  process  is  finished 
when  the  liquid  is  found  to  have  risen  to  the  leaf.  Coloured  solutions  may  in  tho  same  way 
be  injected  and  the  wood  tinged  to  any  required  shade.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  attendant 
upon  the  cutting  of  wood  in  the  winter,  appears  to  be  that  the  absence  of  leaves  prevents  the 
exhaustion  of  the  sap  and  the  ascent  of  air  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood— the  oxygen  of  this 
air  tending  to  induce  decay.  But  the  sap  may  be  retained,  and  the  air  excluded  almost  as 
effectually,  at  any  other  season  of  the  yrar,  bf  stripping  the  tirae  of  its  leaves  BQd  branches  « 
few  df  ys  t>ejiin  it  is  cut  down. 
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chemical  influence  it  exercises  over  the  growth  of  the  plant.  As  the  water 
disappears  from  the  leaf,  the  roolB  must  absorb  from  the  soil  at  least  an 
equal  supply.  This  water  brings  with  it  the  soluble  substances,  organ- 
ic and  inorganic,  which  the  soil  contains,  and  thus  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  with  which  the  leaves  lose  their  watery  vapour,  will  be  the 
quantity  of  those  substances  which  enter  from  the  soil  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  plant.  This  enables  us  to  understand  how  substances, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  should  yet  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
plants,  and  in  v^rv  considerable  quantity,  at  almost  every  stage  of  their 
growth. 

2°.  Besides  t,  atery  vapour,  however,  the  leaves  of  nearly  all  plants 
exhale  at  the  same  I'me  other  volatile  compounds  in  greater  or  less 
abundance.  In  the  petals  of  flowers,  we  are  familiar  with  such  exha- 
lations^-often  of  an  agreeable  and  odoriferous  character.  In  the  case  of 
plants  and  trees  also  which  emit  a  sensible  odour,  we  readily  recognise 
the  fact  of  volatile  substances  being  given  off"  by  the  leaves.  But  even 
when  the  sense  of  smell  gives  us  no  indication  of  their  emission  from  a 
single  leaf  or  a  single  plant,  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  such  in- 
odorous plants  into  the  conflned  atmosphere  of  a  small  room  after  a  time 
satisfies  us  that  even  they  part  with  some  volatile  matter  from  their 
leaves,  which  makes  itself  perceptible  to  our  imperfect  organs  only  when 
in  a  concentrated  state.  The  probabihty  therefore  is,  that  the  leaves  of 
all  plants  emit,  along  with  the  watery  vapour  which  they  evolve,  cer- 
tain other  volatile  substances  also,  though  often  in  quantities  so  minute 
as  to  escape  detection  by  our  unaided  senses.  By  the  emission  of  these 
substances  the  plant  probably  relieves  itself  of  what  would  prove  inju- 
rious if  retained,  though  of  the  chemical  nature  and  composition  of  these 
exhalations  little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  ascertained. 

3°.  If  the  branch  of  a  living  plant  be  so  bent  that  some  of  its  leaves 
can  be  introduced  beneath  the  edge  of  an  inverted  tumbler  full  of  water, 
and  if  the  leaves  be  then  exposed  to  ihe  rays  of  the  sun,  bubbles  of  gas 
will  be  seen  to  form  on  the  leaf,  and  gradually  to  rise  through  the  water 
and  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler.  If  this  gas  be  examined  it 
will  be  found  to  be  pure  oxygen. 

If  the  water  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  if  during  the  experiment  a 
little  carbonic  acid  be  introduced,  ihijs  gas  will  be  found  gradually  to  dis- 
appear, while  the  oxygen  will  continue  to  accumulate. 

Or  if  the  experiment  be  made  by  introducing  a  living  plant  into  a  large 
Dell-glass  full  of  common  atmospheric  air,  aUowing  it  to  grow  there  for 
12  hpurs  in  the  sunshine,  and  then  examining  or  analysing  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  glass,  the  result  will  be  of  a  precisely  similar  kind.  The 
per  centage  of  oxygen  in  the  air  will  have  increased.*  And  if  the  ex- 
periment be  varied  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  into  the  jar,  this  gas  will  be  found  as  before  lo  diminish  in  quan- 
tity, while  the  oxygen  increases.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  these 
experiments,  therefore,  is,  that  ihe  lecimes  of  plants,  when  expoted  t7  the 
rayn  of  the  sim,  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  ihe  air  and  give  offpuiK  oxy- 
gen gas. 

It  has  been  already  staled  that  ihe  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  preseul 

'  ttwUl  be  remembered  tbatatmosplisri}  air  ;cataic£  about  21  per  cent,  of  oxygee  KV 
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in  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  small,  [about  l-25CCtli  of  this  bulk- 
see  Lecture  II.,  p.  30;1  but  if"  for  tlie  purpose  of  experiment  we  increas* 
this  proportion  in  a  gallon  of  air  to  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  introduce  a  liv- 
ing plant  into  it,  and  expose  it  to  the  sunshine,  the  carbonic  acid  will 
gradually  disappear  as  before,  while  the  oxygen  will  increase.  And  if 
we  analyse  the  air  and  estimate  the  exact  bulk  of  each  of  these  gases 
jiresent  in  it  at  the  closeof  our  experiment,  we  shall  find  that  the  oxygeo 
has  increased  generally  by  as  much  as  the  carbonic  acid  has  diminished. 
That  is  to  say,  if  five  cubic  inches  of  the  latter  have  disappeared,  fivi; 
cubic  inches  will  have  been  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen.  The 
above  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  rendered  more  precise  by  this  ex- 
periment, which  appears  to  show  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  at  (lie  same 
time  give  off  AV  equal  bulk  of  oxygen  gas. 

And  as  carbonic  ucid  (COj)  contains  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen  gas* 
combined  with  a  certain  known  weight  of  carbon,  it  is  further  inferred 
that  the  oxygen  given  otf  by  the  leaves  is  the  same  which  has  been  pre- 
viously absorbed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  it  is  usually 
slated  as  a  function  of  the  leaves — that  in  the  sunshine  they  absorb  car- 
bonic add  from  the  air,  decompose  it  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  relainits 
carbon,  and  again  reject  or  emit  the  oxyg  m,  it  contained. 

This  conclusion  presents  a  very  simple  new  of  the  relations  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  respectively  to  the  living  leaf  in  the  presence  of  the 
sun,  and  it  appears  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  facts  above  stated. 
It  has  occasionally  been  observed,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  oxygen 
given  off'by  the  leaf  has  not  been  precisely  et^ual  to  that  of  the  carbonic 
acid  absorbed,  [see  Persoz,  Chimie  Moleculaire,  p.  54,]  and  hence  it  is 
also  fairly  concluded  that  a  portion  of  the  oxyg«n  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  enters  the  leaf  is  retained,  and  made  available  in  the  production 
of  the  various  substances  which  are  formed  in  the  vascular  system  of 
different  plants.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  by  Sprengel,  that  if  com- 
pounds containing  much  oxygen  be  presented  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
thus  introduced  into  the  circulation,  they  are  also  decomposed,  and  the 
oxygen  they  contain  in  part  or  in  whole  given  off  by  the  leaves,  so  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen  which  escapes  is 
actually  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
leaves.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  when  the  roots  are  moistened 
with  water  containing  carbonic,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acids. — [Sprengel 
phemie,  II.,  p.  344.] 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  these  deviations  from  apparent  simplicity 
in  the  relative  bulks  of  the  two  gases  which  are  respectively  given  off 
and  absorbed  by  all  living  vegetables.  There  are  numeroiis  cases  of  the 
formation  of  substances  in  the  interior  of  plants  which  theory  would  fail 
to  account  for  with  any  degree  of  ease,  were  these  apparent  anomalies 
to  be  neglected.  This  will  more  distinctly  appear  when  in  a  subsequent 
lecture  we  shall  inquire  how  or  by  what  chemical  changes  the  substan- 
ces which  plants  contain,  or  of  which  they  consist,  are  produced  from 
the  food  which  they  draw  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil. 

•  Tliis  the  reader  will  recollect  is  proved  by  burnini;  charcoal  in  a  bottle  of  oxygen  eas  tiU 
combustion  ceases,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  converted  into  carbaaicaQid,bat 
wiilM-t  ohinge  of  bulk— See  Lecture  in.,  p  45. 
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The  most  general  and  probable  expression,  therefore,  for  the  funclloii 
of  the  leaf,  now  under  consideration,  appears  to  be  that  in  the  sunshine 
the  leaves  absorb  from  the  air  carbonic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time 
evolve  oxygen  gas,  the  bulk  of  the  latter  gas  given  off  being  nearly 
4qual  to  that  of  the  former  which  is  taken  in — the  relative  bulks  of  the 
two  gases  varying  more  or  less  with  the  species  of  plant,  as  well  as 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  caused  or  is  filled  to  grow.* 

4°.  Such  is  the  relation  of  the  leaf  to  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  presence  of  the  sun.  During  the  night  their 
action  is  reversed,  they  emit  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen.  This  is 
proved  by  experiments  similar  to  those  above  described.  For  if  the 
plant  which  has  remained  under  the  bell-glass  for  12  hours  in  the  sun- 
shine— during  which  time  the  oxygen  has  sensibly  increased,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  diminished  in  bulk — be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  air 
through  the  following  night,  the  oxygen  will  be  found  to  have  decreased 
while  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  present  in  larger  quantity  than  in  the 
evening  of  the  previous  day. 

The  carbonic  acid  thus  given  off  during  the  night  is  supposed  to  be 
partly  derived  from  the  soil  through  the  roots,  and  partly  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plant  itself.  The  oxygen  absorbed  either  combines  with 
the  carbon  of  the  plant  to  form  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
at  the  same  time  given  off  or  is  employed  in  producing  some  of  the 
other  oxidixed  [containing  oxygen  in  considerable  quantity]  compounds 
that  exist  in  the  sap. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  during  the 
night  is  far  from  being  equal  to  that  which  is  absorbed  during  the  day. 
Still  it  is  obvious  that  a  plant  loses  carbon  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  this  gas  given  off.  Hence,  when  the  days  are  longest,  the 
plant  will  lose  the  least,  and  where  the  sun  is  brightest  it  v/ill  gain  the 
fastest;  since  oihcr  things  being  equal,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  proceeds  most  rapidly  where  the  sky  is  the  clearest,  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun  most  powerful.  Hence  we  see  why  in  Northern  regions, 
where  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  all  comprised  in  one  long  day 
— vegetation  should  proceed  with  such  rapidity.  The  decomposition  of 
the  carbonic  acid  goes  on  without  intermission,  the  leaves  have  no  night 
of  rest,  but  nature  has  kindly  provided  that,  where  the  season  of 
warmth  is  so  fleeting,  there  should  be  no  cessation  to  the  necessary 
growth  of  food  for  man  and  beast. 

This  comparison  of  the  functions  performed  by  the  leaf,  during  the 
day  and  night  respectively,  explains  the  chemical  nature  of  the  blanching 
of  vegetables  practised  by  the  gardener,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  pale 
colour  of  plants  that  grow  naturally  in  the  absence  of  light. 

When  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  leaves  of  these  sickly  vegetables  evolve 
oxygen,  and  gradually  become  green  and  healthy.  Woody  matter  is 
formed,  and  the  stems  become  strong  and  fibrous. 

The  light  of  the  sun,  in  the  existing  economy  of  nature,  is  indeed 
equally  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants  and  of  animals.     The  former 

As  the  oxygen  given  oil  by  the  leaves  is  always  the  result  of  a  chemical  decomposition, 
-^  which  the  carhonic  acid  or  other  compound  is  deprived  of  a  porti  in,  at  least,  of  its  ozy. 
gen  or  efe-oxidized,  this  function  of  the  leaves  in  the  presence  ol  the  iiin  is  olten  spoken  of 


by  which  the  carhonic 
gen  or  efe-oxidized,  thi 
M  their  de-oxidixing  power. 
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become  pale  and  sickly,  and  refuse  to  perKfeE-thfir-lnrosl  iniijortani 
chemical  functions  when  excluded  from  the  light.  The  bloom  disap- 
pears from  the  human  cheek,  the  body  wastes  away,  and  the  spiiil 
sinks,  when  the  unhappy  prisoner  is  debarred  from  the  sight  of  the  blessed 
sun.  In  his  system,  too,  the  presence  of  light  is  necessary  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  those  chemical  functions  on  which  the  healthy  coLci!tion  of  the 
vital  fluids  depends. 

The  processes  by  which  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  respectively 
evolved  in  plants  have  been  likened  by  physiologists  to  the  respiration 
and  digestion  of  animals.  It  is  supposed  that  when  plants  respire  they 
give  off  carbonic  acid  as  animals  do,  and  that  when  they  digest  they 
evolve  oxygen.  Respiration  also,  it  is  said,  proceeds  at  all  limes,  diges- 
tion only  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Though  these  views  are  confessedly 
conjectural,  they  are  founded  upon  striking  analogies,  and  may  reason- 
ably be  entertained  as  matters  of  opinion. 

6°.  Other  species  of  decomposition  also,  besides  that  o{  de-oxidization, 
go  on  in  the  leaf,  or  are  there  made  manifest.  Thus  when  plants  grow 
in  a  soil  containing  much  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  or  other 
chlorides,  they  have  been  observed  by  Sprengel  and  Meyen  to  evolve 
chloride*  gas  from  their  leaves.  This  takes  place,  however,  more  dur- 
ing the  night  than  during  the  day.  Some  plants  also  give  off  ammonia, 
(Lecture  IV.,  p.  70,)  while  others  (cruciferse),  according  to  Dr.  Daube- 
ny,  [in  his  Three  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  p.  59,]  emit  from  their  leaves 
pure  nitrogen  gas. 

The  evolution  of  chlorine  implies  the  previous  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides,  which  have  been  absorbed  from  the  soil;  while  that  of  nitro- 
gen may  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia,  of  nitric  acid,  or 
of  some  other  compound  containing  nitrogen,  which  has  entered  into  the 
circulation  by  the  roots.  The  exact  mode  and  nature  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  these  substances,  and  the  purposes  served  by  them  in  the  vegeta- 
ble economy,  will  come  under  our  consideration  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

The  leaf  has  been  described  (p.  76)  as  an  expansion  of  the  bark. 
It  consists  internally  of  \m-i  layers  of  veins  or  vascular  fibres  laid  one 
over  the  other,  the  upper  cunnected  with  the  wood — the  lower  with  the 
inner  bark.  It  is  covered  on  both  sides  by  a  thin  membrane  (epider- 
mis), the  expansion  of  the  outer  bark.  This  thin  membane  is  studded 
with  nuinerous  small  pores  or  mouths  (stomata),  which  vary  in  size  and 
in  number  with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  grow.  It  is  from  the  pores  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaf  that  substances  are  supposed  to  be  exhaled,  while  every  thing 
that  is  inhaled  enters  by  those  whic.i  are  observed  in  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf.f  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  universally  received,  it  being 
admuted  by  some  that  the  power  both  of  absorbing  and  of  emitting 
may  be  possessed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 

7°.   We  have  seen  that  the  chief  sujiply  of  the  fluids  which  constituls 

•  .Chlorine  Is  a  gas  of  a  greenish  yeUc  nv  colour,  having  au  unpleasant  taste  and  a  sufTocalini 
odour.  Wlien  ft  combines  with  other  suhslances  it  forms  chlorides.  It  exists  in,  and  im- 
parts its  smell  to,  clUjrids  of  lime,  which  is  employed  for  disinlecting  purposes,  and  (■ 
lorms  upwards  of  half  the  weight  of  common  salt. 

t  l^is  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  \  cabbage  leaf  on  a  wound.  If  the  upper  side  be  ap. 
plied,  the  sore  is  protected  and  quick  j  heals,  while  the  under  side  drami  ii  aut'  -  joduces  • 
owutant  discbargs 
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khe  sap  of  plants,  is  derived  from  the  soil.  The  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  is  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  capable  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  either  in  the  form  of  watery  vapour,  or  when  it 
(alls  upon  the  leaves  in  the  state  of  dew.  Like  the  roots  also  they  may 
absorb  with  the  dew  any  substances  the  latter  happens  to  hold  in  solu- 
tion. And  thus  plants  may,  in  some  degree,  be  nourished  by  the  vola- 
tile organic  f'\bstances  which  ascend  from  the  earth  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  which  are  again  in  a  great  measure  precipitated  with  the 
evening  dew. 

Whether  the  leaves  ever  absorb  nitrogen  gas  from  the  air  has  not  as 
yet  been  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy.  If  they  do,  it  must  in  gene- 
ral be  in  very  small  quantity  only,  since  it  has  hitherto  escaped  detec- 
tion. In  like  manner  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  regularly  absorb  any 
other  substances  which  the  air  is  supposed  to  contain.  Thus  it  is  known 
that  nitric  acid  exists  in  the  air  in  very  minute  quantity.  Some  chem- 
ists also  believe  that  ammonia  is  extensively  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere in  an  exceedingly  diluted  state.  Do  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb 
these  substances?  Is  the  absorption  of  them  one  of  the  constant  and  ne- 
cessary functions  of  the  leaves  ?  The  reply  to  these  questions  must  be 
very  uncertain,  aud  any  principle  which  professes  to  be  based  upon  such 
a  reply  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  opinion. 

8°.  The  petals  of  flower-leaves  perform  a  somewhat  different  function 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  a  plant.  They  absorb  oxvgen  at 
all  times — though  more  byday  than  by  night — and  they  constantly  emit 
carbonic  acid.  The  bulk  of  the  latter  gas  evolved,  however,  is  less  than 
that  of  the  oxygen  taken  in.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
constant  production  of  carbonic  acid,  is,  in  some  flowers,  so  great  as  to 
cause  a  perceptible  increase  of  temperature — and  to  this  slow  combus- 
tion, so  to  speak,  the  proper  heat  observed  in  the  flowers  of  many  plants 
has  been  attributed. 

According  to  some  authors,  the  flower-leaves  also  emit  pure  nitrogen 
gas. — [Sprengel,  Chemie,  II.,  p.  347.]  This  fact  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined by  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate  experiments;  it  is  in  accord- 
ance, however,  with  the  results  of  Boussingault,  that,  when  a  plan* 
flowers  and  approaches  to  maturity,  the  nitrogen  it  contains  becomef 
less.  If  confirmed,  this  evolution  of  nitrogen  would  throw  an  interest- 
ing light  on  the  most  advantageous  employment  of  green  crops,  both  for 
the  purposes  of  manure  and  for  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

9°.  When  the  leaves  of  a  plant  begin  to  decay,  either  naturally  as  in 
autumn,  or  from  artificial  or  accidental  causes,  they  no  longer  absorb 
and  decompose  carbonic  acid,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
On  the  contrary,  they  absorb  oxygen,  like  the  petals  cf  the  flower,  new 
compounds  are  formed  within  their  substance — their  green  colour  disap- 
pears— they  become  yellow — they  wither,  die.  and  drop  from  the  tree — 
their  final  function,  as  the  organs  of  a  living  being,  is  discharged.  They 
then  undergo  new  changes,  are  subjected  to  a  new  series  of  influences, 
and  are  made  to  serve  new  purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  These 
we  shall  liereafter  find  to  be  no  less  interesting  and  important  in  refer- 
ence to  a  further  end,  than  are  the  functions  of  the  living  leaf  to  the 
growth  and  nourishment  of  the  plant. — [See  subsequent  lecture,  "  On  tht 
law  of  the  decay  of  organic  substances."] 
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§  6.   Functions  of  llie  bark. 

Th(  inner  bark  being;  connecied  vviih  the  under  layer  of  \i-ssels  in  the 
leaf,  receives  from  tliem  the  sap  afier  it  has  been  changed  by  the  action 
jf  the  air  and  light,  and  transmits  it  downwards  to  the'root. 

The  outer  bark,  especially  in  young  twigs  and  in  the  stalks  of  the 
grasses,  so  closely  resembles  the  leaves  in  its  appearance,  that  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  it  must,  not  unfrequently,  perform 
similar  functions.  In  the  Cactus,  the  Slapelia,  and  other  plants  which 
produce  no  true  leaves,  this  outer  bark  seems  to  perforoi  all  the  functions 
which  in  other  vegetable  tribes  are  specially  assigned  lo  the  abundant 
foliage.  During  its  descent  through  the  inner  bark,  therefore,  the  sap 
must  in  very  many  cases  undergo  chemical  changes,  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  those  which  usually  take  place  in  the  leaf. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  inner  bark  that  the  stems  of  trees,  such  as 
our  forest  and  fruit  trees,  are  enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  annual 
layers  of  new  wood.  The  woody  fibre  is  formed  or  prepared  in 
the  leaf,  and  as  the  sap  descends  it  is  deposited  beneath  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  inner  bark.  It  thus  happens  that,  as  the  sap  descends,  it  ia 
gradually  deprived  of  the  substances  it  held  in  solution  when  it  left  the 
leaf,  and  in  consequence  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the 
change,  which  the  sap  is  found  to  have  undergone  when  it  reaches  the 
root,  is  due  to  chemical  transformations  produced  during  its  descent,  and 
how  much  to  the  deposition  of  the  woody  fibre  and  other  matters  it  has 
parted  with  by  llie  way. 

Among  other  evidences  of  such  changes  really  taking  place  during 
the  descent  of  the  sap,  I  may  mention  an  observation  of  RIeyen  [Jahres- 
bericht,  1839,  p.  27],  made  in  the  course  of  his  ex.periments  on  the  re- 
production of  the  bark  of  trees.  In  these  experiments  he  enclosed  the 
naked  wood  in  strong  glass  tubes,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  eight  the 
tubes  were  burst  and  shattered  in  pieces.  This  could  only  have  arisen 
from  the  disengagement  of  gaseous  substances,  the  result  of  decomposi- 
tion. While,  therefore,  such  gases  as  enter  by  the  roots  or  are  evolved 
in  the  vessels  of  the  wood  during  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  escape  by  the 
leaf  along  with  those  which  are  disengaged  in  the  leaf  itself,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  those  which  are  produced  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  bark, 
descend  with  the  downward  sap,  and  are  discharged  by  the  root.* 

In  the  bark  of  the  root  it  is  probable  that  still  further  changes  take 
place — and  of  a  kind  which  can  only  be  effected  during  the  absence  of 
light.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  bark  of  the  loot 
frequently  contains  substances  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  the  plant.  Thus  from  the  bark  of  the  fresh  root  of  the  ap- 
ple tree  a  substance  named  phloridzine,  possessed  of  considerable  medi- 
cal virtues,  may  be  readily  extracted,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
bark  either  of  the  stem  or  of  the  branches. 

In  fine,  as  the  fond  which  is  introduced  into  the  stomachs  of  animals, 
undergoes  continual  and  successive  chemical  changes  during  its  pro- 
gress through  the  entire  alimentary  canal — so,  numerous  phenomena 
indicate  that  the  sap  of  plants  is  also  subjected  to  unceasing  transforma- 

*  SpreDgel  says  that  the  stems  and  twigs,  and  th»  stalks  of  the  grasses  til  absorb  oxjgeB 
and  give  off  carbonic  acid. — CAcmte,  IL,  p  341. 
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tions, — ill  the  root  and  in  ilie  stem  as  well  as  in  the  .eaves, — at  one  time 
in  the  dark,  al  anotlier  under  the  influence  of  liie  sun's  rays, — exposed 
when  in  the  leaf  to  the  full  action  of  the  air, — and  when  in  the  root  al- 
most wholly  secluded  frjm  its  presence  ; — the  new  compounds  pro- 
duced in  every  instance  being  suited  either  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  or 
tVie  wants  and  functions  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  each  transformation 
takes  place. 

To  some  of  these  transformations  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  more 
particularly,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  special  changes  by  which 
those  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist,  are  formed  out  of  these 
compounds  on  which  they  chiefly  live. 

J  7.   Circumstances  by  which  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  plants 
are  modified. 

Plants  grow  more  or  less  luxuriantly,  and  their  several  parts  are 
more  or  less  largely  developed,  in  obedience  to  numerous  and  varied 
circumstances. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  special  functions  of  the  root,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  in  some  cases  indispensable,  while 
in  others,  by  shooting  vertically  downwards,  the  roots  appear  to  shun 
the  approach  of  either  air  or  light.  It  is  obvious  also  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  a  certain  temperature,  are  necessary 
to  the  most  healthy  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  root.  In  hot  wea- 
ther the  plant  droops,  because  the  roots  do  not  absorb  water  from  the 
soil  with  sufficient  rapidity.  And  though  it  is  probable  that,  at  every 
temperature  above  that  of  absolute  freezing,  the  food  contained  in  the 
soil  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  more  or  less  slowly  to  the  stem,  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  a  genial  warmth  in  the  soil  stimulates  the  roots  to  in- 
creased activity.  The  practice  of  gardeners  in  applying  bottom  heat  ic 
the  artificial  climate  of  the  green-home  and  conservatory  is  founded  on 
this  well-known  principle. 

But  the  nature  of  the  sril  in  which  plants  grow  has  also  much  influ 
ence  on  the  way  in  which  ihe  functions  of  llie  root  are  discharged.  As 
a  general  fact  this  also  is  well  known,  though  the  special  qualities  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  vegetation  depends,  are  far 
from  being  generally  understood.  If  the  soil  contain  a  sensible  quantity 
of  any  substance  which  is  noxious  to  plants,  it  is  plain  that  their  roots 
will  be  to  a  certain  degree  enfeebled,  and  their  functions  in  consequence 
osly  imperfectly  discharged.  Or  if  the  soil  be  deficient  either  in  organic 
food,  or  in  one  or  other  of  those  inorganic  substances  which  the  plants 
necessarily  require  for  the  production  of  their  several  pf.rts,  the  roots 
cannot  perform  llieir  office  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  Where  ths 
necessary  materials  are  wanting  the  builder  must  cease  to  work.  .  So  ia 
a  soil  which  contains  no  silica,  the  grain  of  wheat  may  germinate,  but 
he  stalk  cannot  be  produced  in  a  natural  or  healthy  stati-,  since  silica  is 
indispensable  to  its  healthy  construction. 

II.  The  ascent  of  the  sap  is  modified  chiefly  by  the  season  of  the 
year,  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  by  the  genus  and  age  of  the  plant  or 
tree. 

There  s^^ms  reason  to  believe  that  the  plant  never  sleeps,  that  even 
during  the   winter   the  circulation  slowly   proceeds,   though   the  first 
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genial  sunshine  of  tlie  early  spring  stimulaies  it  to  increased  activity. 
The  general  increase.  leiii|jerature  of  the  air  does  not  produce  this^ac- 
celeration  in  so  reniar,ia'ule  a  manner  as  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
sap  will  flow  and  circulate  on  the  side  of  a  tree  on  which  ihe  sunsliine 
falls,  while  it  remains  sensibly  stagnant  on  the  other.  This  is  shown  by 
the  cutting  down  similar  trees  at  more  and  more  advanced  periods  of 
the  spring,  and  immersing  their  lower  extremities  in  coloured  solutions. 
The  wood  and  bark  on  one  side  of  the  tree  will  be  coloured,  while,  on 
the  other,  both  will  remain  unstained.  If  a  similar  difference  in  the 
comparative  rapidity  of  the  circulation  on  opposite  sides  of  a  trunk  or 
oranch  be  supposed  to  prevail  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  we  can 
readily  account  for  the  annual  layers  of  wood  being  often  thicker  on 
the  one  half  of  the  "ircumference  of  the  stem  than  on  the  other. 

The  sap  is  generally  supposed  to  flow  most  rapidly  during  the  spring, 
but  if  trees  be  cut  down  at  different  seasons,  and  immersed  as  above 
described,  the  coloured  solution,  according  to  Boucherie,  reaches  the 
leaves  most  rapidly  in  the  autumn.* 

The  heat  of  ilie  day,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  materially 
affects,  for  the  time,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  The  more  rapidly 
watery  and  other  vapours  are  exhaled  from  the  leaves,  the  more  quick- 
ly must  the  sap  flow  upwards  to  supply  the  waste.  If  on  two  succes- 
sive days  the  loss  by  the  leaves  be,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Hales,  above 
iescribed,  (p.  90,)  as  2  to  3,  the  ascent  of  the  sap  must  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  in  a  similar  proportion.  Hence,  every  sensible  vEriation  in 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,  must  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
modify  the  flow  of  the  sap  ;  must  cause  a  greater  or  less  transport  of  (.hat 
food  which  the  earth  supplies,  to  be  carried  to  every  part  of  the  plant, 
and  must  thus  sensibly  affect  the  luxuriance  and  growth  of  the  whole. 

But  the  persistance  of  the  leaves  is  a  generic  character,  which  has 
considerable  influence  upon  the  circulation  in  the  evergreens.  In  the 
pine  and  the  holly,  from  which  the  leaves  do  not  fall  in  the  autumn,  the 
sap  ascends  and  descends  during  all  the  colder  months, — at  a  slower 
rate,  it  is  true,  than  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  yet  much  more  sensibly 
than  in  the  oak  and  ash,  which  spread  their  naked  arms  through  tire 
wintery  air.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Boucherie,  who 
has  observed  that  in  December  and  January  the  entire  wood  of  resinous 
trees  may  be  readily  and  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  sponianeous  as- 
cent of  saline  and  other  solutions,  into  which  their  stems  may  be  im- 
mersed. 

III.  From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  will  appear  that  tl>3  mechani- 
cal functions  of  the  stem  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  influences  as 
Ihe  ascent  of  the  sap.  As  the  tree  advances  in  age,  the  vessels  of  the 
interior  will  become  more  or  less  obliterated,  and  the  general  course  of 
the  sap  will  be  gradually  transferred  to  annual  layers,  more  r.nd  more 

'  Boucherie  makes  a  distinction,  not  hillierto  insisted  upon  by  pliysiologists,  between  ttie 
circulation  on  the  surface  of  the  tree  by  wliich  the  buds  and  youns  ivvigs  are  suppoited;  and 
the  interior  circulation,  wliicli  is  not  pprfecL  until  a  latter  periori  of  the  year.  Hence  in  tlift 
spring,  tllough  the  sap  is  liowinj  rapidly  through  the  bark  and  the  newest  wood,  coloured 
solutions  will  not  penetrate  the  iiiterior  of  ttie  tree  with  any  degree  of  rapidity.  In  autunir., 
on  the  other  hand — when  the  fear  of  approaching  winter  lias  alreaily  descended  upon  the 
bark — the  time  of  most  active  circulation  has  only  arrived  for  the  interirn-  layers  of  the  older 
wood.  It  is  this  season  consequently  that  he  finds  most  favourable  for  impregnating  the 
trunk!  of  trees  with  tliose  solutions  which  are  likely  to  preserve  them  from  decay. — Avn.  de 
Vkim,  el  de  Phys  ,  Uxiv..  p.  135. 
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removed  kom  the  centre.  It  is  this  transference  of  the  viial  circula* 
tion  to  newer  and  more  perfect  vessels  that  enables  the  tree  to  grow  and 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  through  so  long  a  life.  In  animals  the  vessels 
are  gradually  worn  out  by  incessant  action.  None  of  them,  through 
old  age,  are  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service  of  the  hody — and  the 
whole  system  must  stop  when  one  of  them  is  incapacitated  for  the 
further  performance  of  its  appointed  duties. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  functions  of  the  stem,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  not  assigned  to  the  mere  woody  matter  of  the  vessels  and  cells. 
They  take  place  in  these  vessels,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  themselves  must  be  dependent  upon  the  quantity  and  kinds 
of  matter  which  ascend  or  descend  in  the  sap.  The  entire  chemical 
functions  of  the  plant,  therefore,  must  be  dependent  upon  and  must  be 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  the  soil  and  the  air  re- 
spectively present  to  the  roots  and  to  the  leaves. 

IVy  In  describing  the  functions  of  the  leaf,  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  the  greater  number  of  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
discharge  of  those  functions  is  most  materially  affected.  We  have  seen 
that  the  purposes  served  by  the  leaf  are  entirely  different  according  as 
the  sun  is  above  or  below  the  horizon  ;  that  the  temperature  and  mois- 
ture of  the  air  may  indeed  materially  influence  the  rapidity  with  which 
its  functions  are  discharged — but  that  the  light  of  the  sun  actually  deter- 
mines their  nature.  Thus  the  leaf  becomes  green  and  oxygen  is  given 
off  in  the  presence  of  the  sun,  while  in  his  absence  carbonic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged, and  the  whole  plant  is  blanched. 

How  necessary  light  is  to  the  health  of  plants  may  be  inferred  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  appear  to  long  for  it.  How  intensely 
does  the  sun-flower  watch  the  daily  course  of  the  sun, — how  do  the 
countless  blossoms  nightly  droop  when  he  retires, — and  the  blanched 
plant  strive  to  reach  an  open  chink  through  which  his  light  may  reach 
it  !* 

That  the  warmth  of  the  sun  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  this 
specific  action  of  his  rays  on  the  chemical  functions  of  the  leaf,  is  illus- 
trated by  some  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunt,  on  the  effect  of 
rays  of  light  of  different  colours  on  the  growing  plant.  He  sowed  cress 
seed,  and  exposed  different  portions  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  were 
germinating,  to  the  action  of  the  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  rays, 
which  were  transmitted  by  equal  thicknesses  of  solutions  of  these  seve- 
ral colours.  "  After  ten  days,  there  was  under  the  blue  fluid,  a  crop  of 
cress  of  as  bright  a  green  as  any  which  grew  in  full  light  and  far  more 
abundant.  The  crop  was  scanty  under  the  green  fluid,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow,  unhealthy  colour.  Under  the  yellow  solution,  only  two  or  three 
plants  appeared,  but  less  pale  than  those  under  the  green, — while  be- 
neath the  red,  a  few  more  plants  came  up  ihan  underthe  yellow,  though 
they  also  were  of  an  unhealthy  colour.  The  red  and  blue  bottles  being 
now  mutually  transferred,  the  crop  formerly  beneath  the  blue  in  a  few 

'  A  potato  tias  been  observed  to  grow  up  in  quest  of  light  from  the  bottom  of  a  well 
twelve  feet  deep— and  in  a  dark  cellar  a  shoot  of  20  feet  in  length  has  been  mel  with,  the 
extremity  of  wh--,.  riad  reached  and  rested  at  an  open  window.  In  the  leaves  of  blanched 
vegetables  peculiar  chemical  compounds  are  formed.  Thus  in  the  stalk  of  the  potato  a 
poisonous  substance  called  aotanin  ^s  produc  »d,  which  disappears  ag^'^in  when  the  stalk  is  (.!• 
posed  to  the  light  and  becomes  grec;ii. 
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days  appeared  blighted,  while  on  the  patch  previously  exposed  to  the 
red,  some  additional  plants  sprung  up.'"' 

Besides  the  rays  of  heat  and  of  light,  the  sun-beam  contains  -what 
have  been  called  chemical  rays,  not  distinguishable  by  our  senses,  but 
capable  of  being  recognized  by  the  chemical  effects  they  produce. 
These  rays  appear  to  differ  in  kind,  as  the  rays  of  different  coloured 
light  do.  It  is  to  the  action  of  these  chemical  rays  on  the  leaf,  and 
especially  to  those  which  are  associated  with  the  blue  light  in  the  solar 
beam,  that  the  chemical  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  functions  of  the  leaf 
is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 

It  cannOL  be  doubted  that  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate act  as  powerful  stimulants — assistants  it  may  be — to  the  lea£  in 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  in  that  rapid  appropria- 
tion (assimilation)  of  its  carbon  by  which  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  has- 
tened and  promoted.  But  the  bright  sun,  and  especially  the  chemical  in- 
fluence of  his  beams,  must  he  regarded  as  the  main  agent  in  the  wonderful 
development  of  a  tropical  vegetation.  Under  this  influence  the  growth 
by  the  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  air  must  be  materially  increased, 
and  the  plant  be  rendered  less  dependent  upon  the  root  and  the  soil  for 
the  food  on  which  it  lives. f 

V.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  plant  grows  has  an  important  influence 
upon  the  share  which  the  bark  is  permitted  to  take  in  the  general 
nourishment  of  the  whole.  The  green  shoot  performs  in  some  degree 
the  functions  of  the  leaf.  In  vascular  plants,  therefore,  which  in  a  con- 
genial climate  may  almost  be  seen  to  grow,  the  entire  rind  of  a  tall  tree 
m&y  more  or  less  effectually  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
during  the  presence  of  the  sun.  The  broad  leaves  of  the  palm  tree, 
when  fully  developed,  render  the  plant  in  a  great  degree  independent  of 
the  soil  for  organic  food — and  the  large  amount  of  absorbing  surface  in 
the  long  green  tender  stalks  of  the  grasses,  and  of  their  tropical  ana- 
logues, must  materially  contribute  to  the  same  end.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  derived  from  the  air,  in  any  crop  we  reap, 
must  always  be  '.he  greater  the  more  rapid  its  general  vegetation  has 
been. 


It  is  a  fact  familiarly  known  to  all  of  you,  that,  besides  those  circum 
stances  by  which  we  can  perceive  tlie  special  functions  of  any  one  or 
gan  to  be  modified,  there  are  many  by  which  the  entire  economy  of  the 
plant  is  materially  and  simultaneously  affected.  On  this  fact  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  is  founded,  and  the  various  processes  adopted  by  the 
practical  farmer  are  only  so  many  modes  by  which  he  hopes  to  influ- 

'  London  and  Edinburgh  Jourrtal  of  ScieTKe^  February^  1S40. 

Might  not  oiir  cheap  blue  glass  be  used  with  advantage  in  glazing  hot-houses,  conserva- 
Sorics,  A:c.  ? 

t  The  etfect  of  continued  sunshine  may  be  olten  seen  in  our  corn  ho  4s  in  May,  when, 
under  tile  iiitliience  of  propitious  weather,  the  young  plants  are  shooting  rapidly  up.  When 
such  a  field  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  hedge  running  nearly  north  and  south,  the  ri  Iffes  nearest 
tlie  hedge  on  either  side  will  be  in  the  shade  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  day,  and  will  invariii- 
bly  appear  of  a  paler  green  and  less  healthy  colour.  If  the  hedge  be  studded  with  occasional 
large  trees,  the  spots  on  which  the  shadows  of  those  trees  rest  will  be  indie  ited  by  distinct 
pale  green  patches  8tretch'.«^g  furtl  er  into  the  field  than  the  first,  and  8ome;imCB  even  ll-.B 
the  second  ridges. 
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ence  and  promote  the  growth  of  the  whole  plant,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  all  its  parts. 

Though  naanures  in  the  soil  act  immediately  through  the  roots,  they 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  entare  plant;  and  though  the  application  ot 
a  top-dressing  may  be  supposed  first  to  affect  the  leaf,  yet  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  experiment  depends  upon  the  influence  which  the  dressir}g 
may  exercise  on  every  part  of  the  vegetable  tissue. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  I  shall  only 
further  advert  to  a  very  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Sprengel,  which 
seems,  if  correct,  to  be  suscf  ptible  of  important  practical  applications. 
He  states  that  it  has  very  frequently  been  observed  in  Holstein,  that  if, 
on  an  extent  of  level  grout»d  sown  with  corn,  some  fields  be  marled,  and 
others  left  unmarled,  the  corn  on  the  latter  portions  will  grow  less  luxuri- 
antly and  will  yield  a  foorer  crop  than  if  the  whole  had  been  unmarled. 
Hence  he  adds,  if  the  occupier  of  the  unmarled  field  would  not  have  a 
succession  of  poor  crops,  he  mast  marl  his  land  also.* 

Can  it  really  be  that  nature  thus  rewards,  the  dilig'^nt  and  the  impro- 
ver? Do  the  plants  which  grow  on  a  soil  in  higher  condition  take  from 
the  air  more  than  their  due  share  of  the  carbonic  acid  or  other  vegetable 
food  it  may  contain,  and  leave  to  the  tenants  of  the  poorer  soil  a  less  pro- 
portion than  they  might  otherwise  draw  from  it  ?  How  many  interest- 
ing reflections  does  such  a  fact  as  this  suggest !  What  new  views  does 
it  disclose  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  great  Contriver — cf  his  kind  encour- 
agement of  every  species  of  virtuous  labour  !  Can  it  fail  to  read  to  us  a 
new  and  special  lesson  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  application 
of  skill  and  knowledge  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ? 

*  Wenti  namlich  anf  einer  Feldflar  SLiick  um  Sliick  gemergelt  wcrOen  lit,  so  wachsen 
die  Friichte  aufden  nicht  gemergelten  Feldern,  auch  wenn  hier  alle  fdiheren  verhaltnisse 
ganz  dic-selben  bleiben,  nicht  mehrsogut,  als  ehcdem;  wodurch  die  flesitzer  jener  Felder, 
wenn  sie  nicllC  fortwahrend  geringe  Erndten  haben  wotlen,  geniilhigt  Bind,  gleiciifallR  zu 
mergeln.  Aus  dieser  hochut  viciicigen  Erscheinuns,  die  man  eehr  hdn^yt  ia  Holateinachea 
bemerkt,  &c. — Spteage\jChemieJ*tirLandwirthMcht^tf  I.,  p.  3Q3. 

5* 


LECTURE   VI. 

ibalances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist— Woody  fibre,  Starch,  Gum,  Sagara— Their  na- 
tual  relations  and  transformations — Gluten,Vegetable  Albumen,  Diastase — ^Acetic,  Tartaric, 
Malic,  Citric,  and  Oxalic  Acids— General  observations. 

From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  structure  of  plants,  it  will  be 
understood  in  what  way  the  food  is  introduced  into  their  circulation.  The 
next  inquiry  appears  to  be  how — by  what  chemical  changes — is  the  food, 
■vhen  introduced,  converted  into  those  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly 
consist.  But  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  understand  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  know  first  the  nature  and  chemical  constitution  of  the 
substances  which  are  most  largely  formed  from  the  food  in  the  interior 
of  the  plant.  To  this  point,  therefore,  I  must  previously  direct  your 
attention. 

If  you  were  to  collect  all  the  varieties  of  plants  which  are  within  your 
reach — whether  such  as  are  cultivated  and  used  for  food — or  such  as 
grow  more  or  less  abundantly  in  a  wild  state — and  were  to  extract  theii 
several  juices,  and  to  separate  from  each  of  these  juices  the  chemical 
compounds  it  contains — you  would  gradually  gather  together  so  many 
dififerent  substances,  all  possessed  of  different  properties,  that  you  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  number  them. 

But  if  at  the  same  time  you  compared  the  weight  of  each  substance 
thus  collected  with  that  of  the  entire  plant  from  which  it  is  derived,  you 
would  find  also  that  the  quantity  of  many  of  .them  is  comparatively  so 
minute  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant 
ean  be  expended  in  producing  them, — that  they  may  be  entirely  neglect- 
ed in  a  general  consideration  of  the  great  products  of  vegetation.  Thus 
shough  quinine  and  morphine,  the  active  ingredients  in  Peruvian  bark 
and  in  opium,  are  inost  interesting  substances,  from  their  effect  upon  tha 
human  constitution,  and  their  use  in  medicine,  yet  they  form  so  small  a 
fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  entire  trees  or  plants  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted, that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  convey  to  you  any  notion  of 
the  way  in  which  plants  grow  and  are  fed,  by  showing  you  how  such 
substances  as  these  are  produced  from  the  food  on  which  plants  live. 

While,  however,  the  examination  would  satisfy  you  that  almost 
every  species  of  plant  produced  in  small  quantity  one  or  more  sub- 
stances peculiar  to  itself,  you  would  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that 
every  plant  yielded  a  certain  quantity  of  two  or  three  substances  com- 
mon to  and  prodticed  by  all,  and  in  most  cases  constituting  the  greater 
portion  of  their  bulk.  Thus  all  trees  and  herbs  produce  wood  or  woody 
fibre,  and  of  this  substance  you  know  that  their  chief  bulk  consists. 
Again,  all  the  grains  and  roots  you  cultivate  contain  starch  in  large 
quantity,  and  the  production  of  this  starch  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  art  of  culture.  The  juices  of  trees,  and  of  grasses,  and  of  cultivated 
roots,  contain  sugar  and  gum,  and  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to 
tnake  their  extraction  a  source  of  profit  both  to  the  grower  and  to  the 
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mauufacturer.  The  flour  of  grain  contains  sugar  also,  and  along  with  il 
two  other  substances,  in  small  quantity,  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen, 
which  are  ot"  much  importance  in  reference  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  different  varieties  of  flour.  Sugar  is  also  present  in  the  juices  of 
fruits,  but  if  is  there  associated  with  various  acid  (sour)  substances 
which  disappear  to  a  certain  extent  or  change  into  sugar  as  the  fruit 
ripens. 

Of  these  few  substances  the  great  bulk  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  con- 
sists. They  constitute  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  those  various  crops 
■which  the  art  of  culture  studies  to  raise  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast. 
To  the  study  of  these  substances,  therefore,  I  shall  at  present  confine 
yoar  attention,  and  if  I  shall  afterwards  be  able  to  make  you  under- 
stand how  these  few  compound  bodies  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  a 
plant  from  the  food  it  takes  up,  I  shall  succeed  in  conveying  to  you  as 
much  information  in  regard  to  this  most  interesting  branch  of  our  subject 
as  will  be  necessary  to  a  general  explanation  not  Bnly  of  the  natural 
growth  and  increase  of  plants,  but  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  those 
artificial  means  which  the  practical  farmer  employs,  in  order  to  hasten 
their  growth  or  enlarge  their  increase. 

§  1.  Woody  fibre  or  lignin — its  constitution  and  properties. 
1°.  When  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  or  of  the  new 
ly  cut  wood  of  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  is  reduced  to  small  pieces, 
and  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  water  an"d  alcohol,  as  long  as  anj' 
thing  is  taken  up,  a  white  fibrous  mass  remains,  to  which  the  name  of 
woody  fibre  or  lignin  has  been  given.  This  substance  has  no  taste  ol 
smell,  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  nearly  identical  in  its 
chemical  constitution  and  properties,  whether  it  be  obtained  from  the 
porous  willow,  or  from  the  solid  box  tree,  and  the  fibres  of  linen  and  of 
cotton  consist  essentially  of  the  same  substances. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Prout,  this  woody  fibre  when  dried 
»t  350"  F.,  consists  of 

From  Box  Wood.  From  the  Willow. 

Carbon  .     .  .     .     50-0  49-8 

Hydrogen  .  .     .      5-55  5-58 

Oxygen      .  .     .     44-45  44-62 

100  100 

It  will  be  recollected  that  water  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
combined  in  the  proportion,  by  weight,  of  8  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  lat- 
ter. (See  Lecture  11.,  p.  36.)  Now  if  the  hydrogen  above  given  be 
multiplied  by  8,  the  product  will  be  found  to  be  almost  exactly  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  given — since 

5-55  X  8  =  44-40,  and 
5-58  X  8  =  44-64. 
In  woody  fibre,  therefore,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  water,  and  its  composition,  therefore,  might  be  repre- 
sented by 

Carbon 60-0 

Water 60-0 

100 
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did  we  not  know  that  woody  fibre,  when  heated  or  distilled,  cannot  be 
resolved  into  carboj  (charcoal)  and  water  alme,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  consist  of  these  alone. 

It  is  a  remarkable  character  of  this  substance,  however,  that  these  two 
elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  exist  in  it  in  the  proportions  to  form 
water,  and  we  shall  find  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  of  great  importance 
lo  us,  when  we  come  to  inquire  how  this  constituent  of  vegetables  is 
ormed — from  the  food  on  which  they  live. 

9°.  If  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  a  tree  be  dried  and  analyzed  loithcut 

jeing  previously  digested  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  long  as  any 

hing  is  taken  up,  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  is  found  to  vary 

sligftly  with  the  species  of  tree,  but  in  all  cases  the  hydrogen  is  in  largei 

jiiantity  than  is  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  they  contain. 

Thus,  according  to  Payen,  the  dry  wood  of  the  following  trees  consists  of 

Ebony.  Walnut.  Oak.  Beech. 

Carbon      .     .     .     52-65  51-92  50-00  49-25 

Hydrogen      .     .       6-00  6  96  6-20  6-10 

O-xygen     .     .     .     41-15  42-12  43-80  44-65 

100  100  100  100 

The  carbon  in  these  several  kinds  of  wood  differs  as  much  as  three 
per  cent.,  but  in  each  of  them  the  product  of  the  hydrogen,  when  multi 
plied  by  8,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  per  centage  of  oxygen. 

3°.  When  the  solid  substance  of  wood  is  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  observed  to  consist  of  two  portions  or  kinds  of  mailer,  that  of 
which  the  original  sides  of  the  cells  and  tubes  is  composed,  called  the 
cellular  matter — the  true  woody  fibre — and  of  a  solid  substance  by  which 
the  cells  are  internally  coated  and  strengthened,  called  the  incrustivg 
mailer.  It  is  in  this  latter  substance  that  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  exhi- 
bited by  the  preceding  analysis,  is  supposed  to  exist,  the  true  woody 
fibre  containing  always  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  ne- 
cessary to  form  water.* 

'  Payen  at  first  conE^idered  this  incrusting  mailer  as  a  peculiar  substance,  for  which  he 
proposed  the  name  of  sclerogene.  His  first  mode  of  separating  it  from  the  cellular  matter 
was  by  treating  the  finely  rasped  wood  (of  the  oak  and  beech)  with  nitric  acid,  which  dis- 
solved out  the  iocrusting  matterand  left  the  cellular  matter  behind.  His  second  mode  was 
to  digest  the  wood  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  cellular  matter  was  dissolved 
out,  a.nd  the  incruslmg  matter  left.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
jHaced  on  the  analyses  of  substances  so  treated,  since  they  cannot  fail  lo  have  undergone  a 
chemical  change  by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  strong  acids.  Further  examination 
has  satisfied  Payen  that  the  inerusting  matter  consists  of  at  least  thrrte  substances,  of  which 
one  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  another  in  alcohol  only,  white  the  third  is  insolu 
bio  in  any  of  these  liquids.    They  are  composed,  according  to  his  analyses,  of 

Soluble  in  Soluble  in 

Insoluble.  alcohol  only.         water  and  alcohol. 

Carbon        ...        48  62-8  6853 

Hydrogen  ...         6  59  704 

Oxygen       .  46  31-3  24431 

100  100  100 

It  is  impossible  lo  say  how  far  the  substances  analysed  by  Payen  are  to  be  considered  aj 
pure,  or  as  actually  existing  in  the  pores,  or  in  the  inerusting  matter  of  tlie  woody  fibre,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  variable  quantity  of  such  substances  will  necessarily 
cause  that  excess  of  hydrogen,  in  the  entire  wood,  which  appears  in  the  analysis  of  the  ebo. 
ny,  walnut,  oak,  and  beech  woods,  given  in  the  text.  That  such  an  excess  of  hydrogen 
Above  wVil  s  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen,  does  exist  in  the  wood  of  most  treei 

]}  Me*?en's  Jahrabericht^  1839,  p.  10.] 
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It  IS  exceedingly  difficult  in  any  case  to  separate  the  cellular  from  the 
incrusting  matter  of  wood,  so  as  to  obtain  the  means  of  determining  by 
analysis  the  exact  difference  in  their  elementary  constitution.  Under 
the  impression  that  in  very  light  and  porous  substances  lie  should  ob- 
tain the  cellular  mati  sr  in  a  purer  form,  Payen  analysed  the  fibre  of 
cotton — the  pilh  of  the  elder,  the  cellular  substance  of  the  cucumber,  of 
the  mushroom,  and  of  other  fungi,  the  spongy  matter  wMich  forms  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  various  other  similar  substances, 
and  in  all  these  varieties  he  found  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  exist  in 
the  proportions  to  form  water.  The  mean  of  his  analyses  was  very 
nearly  as  follows — which  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  shall  contrast 
with  that  of  Dr.  Prout : 

Woody  fibre  of  box  and  Cellular  matter  of  vascu- 

willow — Dr.  Frout.  lar  plants— Payen. 

Carbon     .     .     .     50-00  44-80 

Hydrogen     .     .       5-55  6-20 

Oxygen    .     .     .     44'45  49-0 

100  100* 

In  both  these  analyses  the  hydrogen  is  very  nearly  8  times  that  of 
the  oxygen.  All  these  substances,  therefore,  inay  be  represented  by 
carbon  and  water,  though  the  woody  fibre  of  Dr.  Prout  contains  5  per 
cent,  more  carbon  than  the  cellular  matter  of  Payen. 

If  we  calculate  the  number  of  equivalents  of  each  element  contained 
Ml  these  two  varietiesf  of  vegetable  fibre  composed  as  above  exhibited, 
we  find  in  the  one  12  of  carbon,  8  of  hydroijen,  and  8  of  oxygen ;  in 
the  other,  12  of  carbon,  10  of  hydrogen,  and  10  of  oxygen.  They  may 
therefore,  be  conveniently  represented  by  the  following  formulse  : 

WooDT  Fibre by  C,^    Hj     C, 

CELLtJLAR  Fibre.  .  .  .  by  Ctj  H,,,  C,j 
ft  13  not  unlikely  that  both  of  these  forms  of  matter  may  exist,  as 
well  in  the  perfect  wood  of  trees  as  in  the  less  consolidated  pilh  of  the 
elder,  or -in  the  fibres  of  cotton — and  that  they  may  occur  intermingled 
also  in  varying  proportions  with  other  substances,  containing  hydrogen 
in  excess.t 

in  Us  natural  state,  is  a  fact  to  which  it  will  be  important  to  advert  when  we  consider  here 
after  the  chemical  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  interior  of  the  plant. 
'  Meyen's  JahreBbericht^  1839,  p.  10. 

t  This  is  done  very  simply  by  dividing  the  carbon  by  6,  and  the  oxygen  by  8  (see  pag« 
361,  thus — 

Carbon    -  50-=- 6  =  833  C  which  numbers  5  12 

Hydrogen  -  ■  5-5.5  =  5-55  }  are  to  each  >  8 
Oxygen  •  -44-45-^8  =  55  5  (  other  as  )  8 
t  The  existence  ol  a  variety  of  cellular  fibre  identical  in  constitution  with  common  starch, 
as  this  uf  Payen  is,  (see  subsequent  section,  p.  106,)  was  previously  rendered  probable  by 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Schleiden,  tiiat  the  embryo  of  the  Scholia  lati/oHa,  consisting  of 
pores  and  vessels,  the  sides  of  which  exhibit  tistinct  concentric  layers,  is  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  rind  ,  and  that  its  solution  becomes  blue  on  the 
addition  of  iodine.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  cellular  substance  were  in  this  case  wholly 
composed  of  Starch.  iPoggendorf^a  Annalen,  xliii.,  p.  398.)  It  may,  however,  tc  m  9t.cn  a 
slate  of  tenuity  in  the  embryo  of  this  plant,  as  to  be  easily  changed  into  starch  by  the  action 
Of  hot  water ;  and  it  is  still  by  no  means  certain  that  the  cellular  fibre  analyzed  by  Payen 
may  not  also  have  undergone  a  change  by  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  previously  subject- 
ed. I  am  unable,  however,  to  speak  decidedly  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  de- 
tails of  M.  Payen's  several  pap3rs.  (See  subsequent  section,  on  the  mutual  trans/ormativm 
of  woody  fibre^  starchy  gum,  and  sugar^  p.  112.) 
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I  have  spoken  of  these  varieties  of  woody  fibre  as  constituting  a  large 
portion  of  the  entire  mass  of  vegetable  matter  produced  during  the 
growth  of  plants.  That  such  is  the  case  in  the  more  gigantic  vegetable 
productions,  of  which  the  great  forests  consist,  is  sufficiently  evident 
and  so  far  the  general  statement  is  easily  seen  to  be  correct.  It  is  also 
triie  of  the  dried  stalks  of  the  grasses  and  the  corn-growing  plants,  of 
which  it  fornlS  nearly  one-half  the  weight, — but  in  roots  and  some 
plants  which  are  raised  for  food,  the  quantity  of  woody  fibre,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  is  comparatively  small.*  Thus  in 
the  beet  root  it  forms  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  when  taken 
from  the  ground.  If  suffered  to  remain  in  the  soil  till  it  becomes  old, 
or  if  the  growth  be  very  slow,  the  beet  becomes  more  woody,  as  many 
other  roots  do,  and  the  quantity  of  ligneous  fibre  increases. 

§  2.  Starch — its  constilulion  and  properties. 

Next  to  woody  fibre,  starch  is  probably  the  most  abundant  product  of 
vegetation.  To  the  agriculturist  it  is  a  substance  of  much  more  interest 
and  importance  than  the  woody  or  cellular  fibre,  from  the  value  it  pos- 
sesses as  one  of  the  staple  ingredients  in  the  food  of  man  and  animals — 
and  from  its  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  various  grains 
and  roots  which  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  art  of  culture. 

1°.  When  the  flour  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com,  &c.,  is  mixed 
up  into  a  dough  with  water,  and  this  dough  washed  on  a  linen  cloth 
with  pure  water,  a  milky  liquid  passes  through,  from  which,  when  set 
aside,  a  white  powder  gradually  falls.  This  white  powder  is  the  starch 
of  wheaten  or  other  flour. 

2°.  When  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm  is  washed,  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  water  upon  a  fine  sieve,  a  white  powder  is  deposited  by  the  milky 
liquid  which  passes  through.  This,  when  collected,  forced  through  a 
metal  sieve  to  granulate  (or  corn)  it,  and  dried  by  agitation  over  the 
fire,  is  the  sago  of  commerce. 

'  The  following  table  shows  the  per  centage  of  woody  fibre  contained  in  some  commot 
*lants  in  the  green  state,  ani  when  dried  in  the  air,  and  at  212°  : 

IN  TfiE  GREEN  STATE. 

Dried  in  the  air.    Dried  at  212°.    Woody  fibre.    Water. 

percent.  — 

Barley  straw,  ripe        •        -  &0 
Oat  straw,        do.          .         •    • 

Maize  straw,   do.     -  .    •  24 

Stalks  of  the  field  p^a  -  — 

Eield  bean  straw     -    .         -  51 

White  turnip — 

Common  beet  (beta  vulgaris)    -  — 

Young  twigs  of  common  furze  -  — 

Rape  straw,  ripe — 

Tare  straw,  do,  •    -  37 

Vetch  plant  (V.  saliva)      -    -    -  42 

Do.        (V,  cracca)  in  flower  — 

Do.        (V.  narbonensis)  do.  — 

White  lupin,  in  flower,    ...  — 

Lucerne,  in  flower,      -  .  — 

Rye  grass,        do.   -    -    .    .    .  — 

Red  clover,      do.  -     .         .  — 

White  clover,  do.  -    .  .  — 

Trefoil  (medium)  do.      •  — 

Sainfoin  (esparselte)  ....  — 

Trefoil  (agrariua,)  in  flower    •  — 

no.     (rubens)        do.        .    .  - 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent 

47 
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38 
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15 

SO 
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3°.  When  the  raw  potato  is  peeled  and  grated  on  a  fine  grater,  and 
ihe  pulp  thus  produced  well  washed  with  water,  potato  starch  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  consisting  of  rounded,  glossy 
and  shining  particles. 

4°.  When  the  roots  of  the  Maranta  Arundinacea  of'the  West  India 
Islands  are  grated  and  washed  like  the  potatoe,  they  yield  the  arrow 
root  of  commerce.  From  the  root  of  the  Manioc,  the  cassava  is  pro- 
cured by  a  similar  process,  and  this,  when  dried  by  agitation  on  a  hot 
plate,  is  the  tapioca  of  the  shops.  By  this  method  of  drying,  both  sago 
and  tapioca  undergo  a  partial  change,  which  will  be  explained  in  a  sub- 
sequent section  (see  p.  113.) 

The  substances  to  which  these  several  names  are  given  are,  when 
pure,  similar  in  their  properties,  and  identical  in  their  chemical  consti- 
tution. They  are  all  colourless,  tasteless,  without  smell,  when  dry 
and  in  a  dry  place  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  under- 
going alteration,  are  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  dissolve  readily 
in  boiling  water,  giving  a  solution  which  gelatinizes  (becomes  a  jelly) 
on  cooling — and  in  a  cold  solution  of  iodine*  they  all  become  blue. 

When  dried  at  212°,  they  consist,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  with  wliose 
analysis  those  of  other  chemists  agree,  of 

Carbon 44-0  per  cent.,  or  12  atoms. 

Hydrogen      ....       6-2  per  cent.,  or  10  atoms. 
Oxygen 49-8  per  cent.,  or  10  atoms. 

100 

Starch,  therefore,  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C,2  H,o  O,,, 
which  is  identical  with  that  deduced  in  the  preceding  section  for  the 
cellular  fibre  of  Payen.  Both  substances,  therefore,  contain  the  same 
elements  (carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen),  united  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, and  in  both,  as  well  as  in  the  common  fibre  of  wood,  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  exists  in  the  proportion  to  form  water. 

That  starch  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  weight  of  grains  and  roots, 
usually  grown  for  food,  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  which  ex 
hibits  the  quantity  present  in  100  lbs.  of  each  substance  named  : 

Starch  per  cent. 

Wheat  flour 39  to  77 

Rye        " 50  to  61 

Barley    " 67  to  70 

Oatmeal 70  to  80 

Rice  flour 84  to  85 

Maize   " 77  to  80 

Buckwheat 52 

Pea  and  Bean  meal 42  to  43 

Potatoes,  containing  73  to  78  of  water,        .     13  to  15 
It  thus  exists  most  largely  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  in  some  roots. 
[t  is  frequently  deposited,  however,  among  the  woody  fibre  of  certain 
trpes,  as  in  that  of  the  willow,  and  in  the  inner  bark  of  others,  as  in 

*  Iodine  is  a  solid  substance,  of  a  lead-grey  colour,  possessed  of  a  peculiar  powerful 
odour,  and  forming  when  heated  a  beautiful  violet  vapour.  It  exists  in  small  quantity  in  sea 
water,  and  in  some  marine  plants.  Its  solution  in  watiir  readily  shows  the  presenc«  of 
■Urah,  by  the  blue  colour  it  imnarts  to  1;. 
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those  of  the  beech  and  the  pine.*  Hence  the  readiness  with  which  a 
branch  of  the  willow  takes  root  and  spiouts,  and  hence  also  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees  for  food,  especially  in  northern  coun- 
tries, and  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  some  roots  which  abound  in  sugar, 
as  in  those  of  the  beet,  the  turnip,  and  the  carrot,  only  2  or  3  per  cent, 
of  starch  can  be  detected. 

§  3.   Gum — Us  constitution  and  properties. 

1  ne  variety  of  gum  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  gum,  arabic, 
or  Senegal,  the  produce  of  various  species  of  acacia,  which  grow  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  exudes  from  the 
twigs  and  stems  of  these  trees,  and  collects  in  rounded  more  or  less 
transparent  drops  or  tears.  It  is  also  produced  in  smaller  quantities  in 
many  of  our  fruit  trees,  as  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  cherry ;  it  is 
present  in  some  herbaceous  plants,  as  in  the  althaea  and  malva  officinalis 
(common  and  marsh  mallow) ;  and  it  exists  in  lint,  rape,  and  many 
other  seeds.  When  treated  with  boiling  water  tliese  plants  and  seeds 
give  mucilaginous  solutions. 

Many  varieties  of  gum  occur  in  nature,  but  they  are  all  characterised 
by  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  by  dissolving  or  becoming  gelatinous  in 
hot  or  cold  water,  and  by  giving  mucilaginous — viscid  and  glutinous — 
solutions,  which  may  be  employed  as  a  paste. 

Three  distinct  species  of  gum  have  been  recognised  by  chemists: 

1°.  Arabin — of  which  gum  arabic  and  gum  Senegal  almost  entirely 
consist  It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  giving  a  viscid  solution,  usu- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

2°.  Cerasin — which  exists  in  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree.  It  is  inso 
luble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water.  When  thus 
dissolved  it  may  be  dried  without  losing  its  solubility,  and  is  therefore  by 
boiling  supposed  to  be  changed  into  arabin. 

3°.  Bassorin — existing  in  what  is  called  bassora  gum — and  forming 
a  large  portion  of  gum  tragacanth.f  It  swells  and  becomes  gelatinous  in 
cold  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  water  either  cold  or  hot. 

By  these  characters,  the  three  kinds  of  gum  are  not  only  readily  dis- 
tinguished, but  may  be  easily  separated  from  each  other.  Thus  if  a 
native  gum  or  an  artificial  mixture  contain  all  the  three,  simple  steeping 
in  and  subsequent  washing  with  rxild  water,  will  separate  the  arabin — 
boiling  water  will  then  take  up  the  cerasin,  and  the  bassorin  will  remain 
behind. 

These  different  kinds  of  gum  all  possess  the  same  chemical  constitu- 
tion.    According  to  the  analyses  of  Mulder,  they  consist  of 
Carbon     .     .     .     45-10  per  cent.,  or  12  atoms. 
Hydrogen      .     .       610        "  or  10      " 

Oxygen    .     .     .     48-60t      "  or  10      " 

100 

•  Its  presence  is  readily  detected  in  such  wood  by  a  drop  of  tlie  solution  of  iodine— which 
iivea  a  permanent  blue  to  starch,  but  ic  the  woody  fibre  only  a  brownish  stain. 

t  This  gum  exists  along  with  starch  in  the  roots  of  the  various  species  of  orckis  esneclall* 
of  those  which  are  used  for  making  Mlep  (Meyen). 

Berzellus  AraberattelK,  1839,  p.  443. 
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111  tliese  analyses,  as  in  those  of  starch  and  woody  fibre,  ■we  see  that 
the  per  cenlage  of  oxygen  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  muliiplied  by 
8,  and  consequently  that  these  two  elements  are,  as  already  stated,  in 
the  proportion  to  form  water.  But  we  see  also  that  the  carbon  is  in  the 
proportion  of  12  alonis  or  equivalents  to  10  of  each  of  the  other  con- 
stituents, and  therefore  gum  may  be  represented  by  C,^  H,  „  O,  „ — a 
formula  which  is  identical  with  that  already  given  Ibr  starch  and  cellu- 
lar fibre. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  not  only  may  gum,  starch,  and  cellular  fibre  be 
represented  by  carbon  and  water,  but  that  they  all  consist  of  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water,  united  together  in  the  same  proportions. 

Gum  not  only  exists  in  many  seeds,  and  exudes  as  a  natural  product 
from  the  stems  and  twigs  of  many  trees,  but  is  also  contained  in  the 
"uices  of  many  other  trees,  from  which  it  is  not  known  to  exude  ;  and  in 
the  sap  of  most  plants  it  may  be  detected  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  It 
may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  one  of  those  substances  which  are  pro- 
duced most  largely  and  most  abundantly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
since,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  it  is  one  of  those  forms  of  combination 
through  which  organic  matter  passes  in  the  interesting  series  of  changes 
it  undergoes  during  the  development  and  growth  of  the  plant. 

§  4.  Of  Sugar — Us  varieties  and  chemical  constitution. 
1°.  Cane  Sugar. — Sugar,  identical  in  constitution  and  properties  with 
that  obtained  from  the  Sugar-cane,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
cone-sugar,  exisis  in  the  juices  of  many  trees,  plants,  and  roots.  In  the 
United  Slates  of  North  Ainerica  the  juice  of  the  maple  tree  is  extensive- 
y  collected  in  spring,  and  when  boiled  down  yit*ds  an  abundant  supply 
if  sugar.  In  the  Caucasus  that  of  the  walnut  is  extracted  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  juice  of  the  birch  also  contains  sugar,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, in  lesser  quantity,  from  the  sap  of  njany  other  trees.  In  the 
iuice  of  the  turnip,  carrot,  and  beet,  it  is  also  present,  and  in  France  and 
Gerraanythe  latter  root  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar.  In  the  unripe  grains  of  corn,  at  the  base  of  the  flowers  of 
many  grasses  and  clovers  when  in  blossom,  and  even  in  many  small 
roots,  as  in  that  of  the  quicken  or  couch-grass  (iriticum  repens),  the  pre 
sence  of  sugar  may  likewise  be  readily  detected. 

Sugar  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  agreeable  sweet  taste 
When  pure,  it  is  colourless  and  free  from  smell.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol  and  In  large  quantity  in  water.  The  solution  in  water,  when 
much  sugar  is  present,  has  an  oily  consistence,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  syrup.  From  this  syrup  the  sugar  gradually  deposits  itself  in  the 
form  of  sugar  candy.  If  the  syrup  be  boiled  on  too  hot  a  fire,  it  chars 
slightly,  becomes  discoloured,  and  a  quantity  of  molasses  is  formed. 
Pure  carae-sugar,  free  from  water,  consists  of 

Carbon     .     .     .     44-92  per  cer* .,  or  12  atoms. 
Hydrogen     .     .       6-11  "         or  10      " 

Oxygen    .     .     .     48-97         "        or  10      " 

100 
If  we  compare  these  numbers  with  those  given  for  starch  and  gum  in 
the  preceding  sections,  \re  see  that  ihey  are  almost  identical — so  that 
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cane-sugar  also  contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  to  form 
water,  and  rray  likewise  be  represented  by  the  formula  C,3  H,o  O,o. 

2°.  Grape  sugar.— In  the  juice  of  the  grape  a  peculiar  species  of  su- 
gar exists,  which,  in  the  dried  raisin,  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  little 
rounded  grains.  The  same  kind  of  sugar  gives  their  sweetness  to  the 
gooseberry,  the  currant,  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  and  most  other 
fruits.  It  is  also  the  sweet  substance  of  the  chesnut,  of  the  brewers' 
wort,  and  of  aU  fermented  liqfuors,  and  it  is  the  solid  sugar  which  floats 
in  rounded  grains  in  liquid  honey,  and  which  increases  in  apparent 
'juantity  as  the  honey,  by  keeping,  becomes  more  and  more  solid. 

Grape  sugar  has  nearly  all  the  sensible  characters  of  cane  sugar,  with 
the  exception  of  being  less  soluble  in  water  and  also  less  sweet, — 2  parts 
of  the  latter  imparting  an  equal  sweetness  with  o  of  the  former. 

In  chemical  constitution  they  differ  considerably.  Thus  grape  sugai 
dried  at  250°  F.,  consists  of 

Carbon     .     .     .     40-47  per  cent.,  or  12  atoms. 
Hydrogen     .     .       6-59         "  or  12      " 

Oxygen   .     .     .     52-94         "  or  12      " 

100 

The  oxygen  here  is  still  eight  times  greater  than  the  hydrogen,  and, 
therefore,  in  this  variety  of  sugar  also,  these  elements  exist  in  the  pro- 
portions to  form  water.  But  for  every  12  equivalents  of  carbon,  dry 
grape  sugar  contains  12  of  hydrogen  and  12  of  oxygen.  It  is  conse- 
quently represented  by  0,2  H,  2  0,2,  and  contains  the  elements  of  two 
atoms  of  water  (Hj  Oj)  more  than  cane  sugar.* 

3°.  Manna  sugar,  sugar  of  liquorice,  Sfc. — Besides  the  cane  and  grape 
sugars  which  occur  in  large  quantity  in  the  juices  of  plants,  there  are 
other  varieties  which  occur  less  abundantly,  and  are  therefore  of  less  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  tlie  general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  Among  these 
is  manna,  which  partly  exudes  and  is  partly  obtained  by  incisions  from 
certain  species  of  the  ash  tree  which  grow  in  the  warmer  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  (Sicily  and  Italy),  and  in  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  also 
exists,  it  is  said,  in  the  juice  of  the  larch  tree,  of  common  celery,  and  of 
certain  trees  which  are  met  with  in  New  South  Wales.  Liquorice  root 
also  contains  a  species  of  black  sugar,  which  is  known  in  this  country 
under  the  names  of  Spanish  and  Italian  juice,  from  the  countries  where 
it  is  grown.  In  the  mushroom  and  other  fungi  a  colourless  variety,  ap- 
parently peculiar,  has  also  been  met  with, — and  milk  owes  its  sweet- 
ness to  a  species  of  sugar  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  animal  along  with 
the  other  substances  which  the  milk  contains. 

These  several  kinds  of  sugar  differ  more  or  less,  not  only  in  sensible 
and  chemical  properties,  butalso  in  chemical  constitution,  from  the  more 
abundant  cane  and  grape  sugars — hut  they  form  too  smaU  a  part  of  the 
general  products  of  vegetation,  and  are  of  too  Uttle  consequence  in  practi- 

■  Solutioos  of  cane  and  grape  sugar  are  readily  distinguished  from  eacli  otlier  by  the  fol. 
lowing  chemical  characters: — I.  li  the  sohition  be  heated  and  a  few drops~of  sulphuric  acid 
then  added,  cane  sugar  will  be  decomposed,  blackened,  and  made  to  fall  as  a  blacic  or  brown 
powder — while  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  will  at  the  most  be  only  slightly  discoloured.  2.  If^ 
mstead  of  sulphuric  acid,  i^austiu  potash  be  employed,  the  cane  sugar  'viltbe  michanged 
while  tile  grape  srigar  wiJ!  ^e  blackened  and  thrown  down. 
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cal  agriculture  lo  render  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  thus  shcrtly  ad- 
vert to  their  pxisience.* 

§  5.  Mutual  relations  of  woody  fib}  c,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar. 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  mutual  reia- 
lions  of  the  several  substances,  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar — 
above  described — which  occur  so  largely  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
are  serviceable  to  man  for  so  many  different  purposes.  These  relations 
will  be  best  seen  on  comparing  the  formulae  by  which  they  are  respec- 
tively rei)resented.     Thus — 

WooDT  Fibre  (lignin)  is  represented  by 
Cellular  Fibre  (according  to  Payen)  by 
Starch  (dried  at  212°  F.)  by 

Gum  (any  of  the  3  varieties)  by 

Cane  Sugar         (free  from  water)  by 

Grape  Sugar      (dried  at  130°  F.)  by 

In  these  formulae  we  observe — 

1°.  That  the  eqivalenis  of  the  oxygen  are  equal  to  those  of  the  hydro- 
gen in  sll  the  formula;,  and,  therefore,  that  all  these  substances  may  be 
supposed  lo  consist  of  carbon  and  water. 

2°.  The  formulas  for  cellular  fibre,  starch,  gimi,  and  cane  sugar,  are 
identical.  2''liey  consist  of  the  same  eleinenis  united  together  in  the  same 
proportions. 

This  is  one  of  those  facts  which  not  only  ap|>ear  very  remarkable  to 
the  unlearned,  but  are  scarcely  capable  of  being  clearly  comprehended 
and  explained,  even  by  those  who  have  niosi  profoundly  studied  this 
branch  of  natural  science.  Starch  and  sugar — how  different  their 
properties  I  how  unlike  their  uses  !  how  unec|ual  their  importance  to  the 
human  race!  yet  they  consist  of  the  same  weights  of  the  same  substances, 
differently  conjoined.  The  skilful  architect  can  put  together  the  same 
proportions  of  the  same  stone  and  cement — and  the  painter  can  combine 
the  same  colours  so  as  to  produce  a  thousand  varied  impressions  on  the 
sense  of  sight.  In  the  hand  ofDeiiy  matter  is  infinitely  more  plastic. 
At  His  bidding  the  same  iiarticles  can  unite  in  the  same  quantity  so  as 
to  produce  ihe  most  unlike  impressions — and  on  all  our  senses  at  once. 

3°.  A  knowledge  of  ihe  above  close  relations  in  composition,  among 
a  class  of  substances  occurring  so  abundantly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
imparls  a  degree  of  simplicity  to  our  ideas  of  this  otherwise  complicated 
subject.  Ii  does  not  appear  so  mysterious  that  we  should  have  woody 
fibre,  and  starch,  and  gum,  and  sugar,  occurring  together  in  variable 
quantities,  when  we  know  ".hat  they  are  all  made  up  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  proportions — or  that  one  of  these 
should  occasionally  disappear  from  a  plant,  to  be  replaced  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  another. 

*  Fora  list  ofplants  from  which  sugar  has  been  extracted,  see  Thomson's  OrsarueChemis. 
try  CI338),  p.  647. 

t  Crystallized  cane  sugar  (sugar  candy)  loses  5-3  percent,  of  water  in  favourable  circum- 
stances. This  is  equal  to  one  equivalent  (HO),  so  Ihat  if  dry  sugar  be  CrjHloOio,  crystallized 
sugar  is  Ci2  111  I  Oil — or  Gvz  HioOio-j-HO,  since  there  is  no  Joubtlhal  this  one  equivalent  of 
the  hydroffen  and  oxygen  exists  in  crystallized  sugar  in  the  slate  of  water.  In  lilte  manner, 
crystallized  honey  or  grape  sugar— as  it  occurs  in  honey  or  in  the  ilried  (n*ape — loses  9  per 
cent,  of  water  when  heateil  lo  250°  F.  This  is  equal  lo  two  equivalents  (2110).  so  that  crys* 
UUjied  grape  sugar  is  represenlei  bv  Ci8  Hu  Oi4  or  <)12  llvz  C  '.'.4-2HO. 
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A  i>jrlher  question,  however,  arises  in  our  minds.  We  naturally  ash, 
—does  nature,  in  thus  removing  one  of  these  compounds,  and  supplying 
its  place  by  another,  actually  form  from  its  elements  the  new  substance 
introduced,  or  does  slie  produce  it  by  a  mere  change  or  transformation 
of  those  previously  existing.  A  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question  may 
be  derived  from  the  facts  detailed  in  the  following  section. 

§  6.  Mutual  tTansformaiions  of  woody  jihre,  starch,  gv.ni,  and  sugar 

I. WOODY  riBRE. 

1°.  Action  of  heal. — If  wood  be  reduced  to  the  slate  of  fine  saw-diii 
then  boiled  in  water  to  separate  everything  soluble,  afterwards  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat,  and  then  heated  several  times  in  a  baker's  oven,  it  will  be- 
come hard  and  crisp,  and  maybe  ground  in  the  mill  into  a  fine  meal.  Tlif 
powder  thus  obtained  is  slightly  yellow  in  colour,  but  has  a  taste  ami 
smell  similar  to  ihe  flour  of  wheat;  it  ferments  when  made  into  a  pasie 
with  yeast  or  leaven,  and  when  baked  gives  a  light  homogeneous  bread. 
Boiled  with  water,  it  yields  a  stiff  tremulous  jelly,  like  ihat  from 
starch  (Autenrieth. — Scliubler,  Agricultur  Chemie,  i.,  p.  224.)  By  ihe 
agency  of  heat,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  woody  Jihre  may  be  changed 
into  starch. 

2°.  Action  of  sulphuric  acid. — If  to  three  parts  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
oC  the  shops  (oil  of  vitriol)  one  part  of  water  be  added,  and  a  portion  of 
3elicate  woody  fibre  be  immersed  in  it  for  half  a  minute,  and  the  whole 
then  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodine — the 
woody  fibre  will  assume  a  blue  colour,  showing  that  it  is  in  part  at  least 
changed  into  starch*  (Schleiden). 

Again,  if  three  parts  of  fine  saw-dust  or  of  fragments  of  old  linen  be 
rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  four  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops  added 
by  degrees — it  will,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  be  rendered  completely  so- 
luble in  water.  If  the  solution  in  water  be  freed  from  acid  by  chalk,  and 
then  evaporated,  a  substance  resembling  gum  arable  is  obtained  (Brri- 
connot).  According  lo  Schleiden,  the  fibre  may  be  seen  under  the  mi- 
croscope gradually  to  change  from  without  inwards,  first  into  starch  and 
then  into  gum. 

Further,  if  this  gum  be  digested  with  a  second  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  will  be  gradually 
converted  into  grope  svgar ;  or  the  fibre  of  wood  or  linen  maybe  changed 
ilirectly  into  sugar  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

3^.  Auction  of  lyutadi. — If  aaw-dust  be  mi.\ed  with  from  two  to  eishl 
limes  its  weight  of  hydratef  of  potash  and  as  much  water,  and  boiled 
(ill  a  crust formson  the  surface,  and  if  dilutesulphuric  acid  be  then  added 
till  the  whole  is  slightly  sour,  the  undestroyed  woody  fibre  will  give  an 

*  II  win  be  recollected  that  starch  is  characterized  by  giving  a  blue  coloar  with  a  solution  of 
iodine  (see  p.  Vfi). 

Tile  simplest  way  of  trying  this  ejiperiment  is,  to  lake  a  quantity  of  clean  ccton— to  wel 
U  with  water,  squeezing  out  again  as  much  as  possible — then  to  spread  it  out  upon  a  fiat  dish 
and  moisten  it  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the  acid  diluted  as  above.  Alter  half  a  minute 
»dii  the  solution  of  iodine,  stir  quickly  with  a  glass  rod,  and  immediately  add  water,  when 
the  blue  compound  of  iodine  and  starch  will  speedily  deposit  itself  —(Schleiden,  Foe.  ArmaL. 
llHi.,  p.39C.) 

t  Hydrate  of  potash  is  t  s  cau&Lic  substance  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  common  pea<»- 
ash  with  quick  lime. 
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instantaneous  deep  blue  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  sliowing  tiiat  starch 
has  been  formed. 

Woody  fibre,  therefore,  may  be  changed  into  starch,  either  by  the  un- 
aided action  of  heat,  by  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  caustic 
■potash, — and  the  starch  thus  produced  may  be  further  transformed,  first 
into  gum  and  then  into  grape  sugar,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  f>«sisted  by  a  moderate  heat. 

II.    STARCH. 

1°.  A:tion  oj  heat. — When  flour,  potato,  or  arrow-root  starch  ia 
spread  out  upon  a  tray,  tlien  introduced  into  an  oven  and  gradually 
heated  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  300°  F.,  it  slowly  changes,  ac- 
quires a  yellow  or  brownish  tint  according  to  the  temperature  employed, 
and  becomes  entirely  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  changed  into  gum. 
Under  the  names  of  starch-gum,  or  British-gum,  this  substance  is  large- 
ly manufactured  in  this  country,  and  is  successfully  substituted  for  gum 
arable  by  the  calico-printers  in  thickening  many  of  their  colours.* 

The  gum  thus  prepared  not  unfrecjuently  alSo  possesses  a  sweet  taste, 
from  the  further  change  of  a  portion  of  the  gum  into  sugar. 

2°.  Action  of  water. —  When  starch  is  dissolved  in  trailing  water,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  either  in  a  close  vessel  or  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  gradually  changes  into  gum  or  sugar.  The  process,  however, 
is  slow,  and  months  must  elapse  before  the  whole  of  the  starch  is  thus 
sponianeously  transformed  in  the  presence  of  water  (De  Saussure).  It 
takes  place  more  rapidly  when  starch  and  water  are  boiled  together  for 
a  length  of  time. 

3°.  Action  of  sulphuric  aad.^-Fiam  what  has  been  already  stated  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  this  acid  on  woody  fibre  it  will  readily  be  supposed 
that  native  starch,  of  any  variety,  is  likely  to  undergo  transfijrmation 
when  subjected  to  its  influence. 

In  reality,  if  50  pans  of  starch,  12  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  139  of  water 
be  taken,  and  if  the  starch  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  a  portion  of  the 
water,  and  then  poured  into  the  mixture  of  the  acid  with  the  remainder 
of  the  water,  and  heated  to  190°  F.,  the  starch  will  be  entirely  convert- 
ed into  gum.  By  further  and  more  prolonged  heating  this  gum  is 
changed  into  grape  sugar.  The  gum  or  sugar  may  be  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  adding  to  the  solution  either  chalk  or  lime,  which  will 
combine  with  and  carry  down  the  acid.f  One  hundred  pounds  of  starch 
treated  in  this  way  will  yield  from  105  lo  122  lbs.  of  dry  grape  sugar. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  transformation  takes  place  depends 
partly  upon  the  temperature  and  partly  upon  the  proportion  of  acid  em- 
ployed. Thus  100  lbs.  of  starch  mixed  with  600  of  water  and  10  of 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  for  seven 
hours.  If  by  increasing  ihe  pressure  the  temperature  be  raised  to  250° 
F.,  the  transformation  will  be  effected  in  a.  few  minutes.     With  only  one 

'  During  the  baking  ofbread  this  conversion  of  starch  into  gum  talces  place  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Thus  Vogel  found  that  flour  which  contained  no  gum  gave,  when  halted,  a 
bread  of  which  18  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  weight,  consisted  of  gum. 
Thus  one  of  the  effects  of  baking  is  to  render  the  flour-starch  more  soluble,  and  therefore  (?) 
more  easily  digestible. 

t  It  forms  gyptum  wtth  it  (sulphate  of  lime)  which  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  sulphuita 
Kid 
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pound  of  acid  and  the  same  quantity  of  starch  and  water  j  the  change 
will  be  effected  in  Aree  hours  by  a  temperature  of  230°  F.  Ti.is  mode 
of  converting  potato  starch  into  grape  sugar  is  said  to  be  oxtensively 
practised  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  subssquently  fermenting  the 
sugar  and  convening  it  into  brandy. 

III.  euM. 
Action  of  sulphuric  acid. — If  powdered  gum  arabic  be  rubbed  m  a 
mortar  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops,  a  brownish  solution  is  ob- 
tained, which,  when  diluted  with  water  and  treated  with  chalk,  yields  a 
gummy  substance  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  starch 
and  woody  fibre.  Prolonged  digestion  with  diluted  acid  converts  a  por- 
tion of  this  gum  into  sugar. — [Berzelius,  Traiti  de  Chemie,  (1831),  v., 
p.  217.] 

IV. — CANE  SUGAR. 

1°.  Action  of  heat. — When  crystallized  cane  sugar  is  heated  to  320° 
F.  it  melts,  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  360°  F.  it  gives  off  two 
atoms  of  water  and  is  changed  into  caramel.  This  caramel  is  an  un- 
crystallizable  sugar,  which  is  generally  present  in  artificial  syrops,  and 
is  often  of  a  brownish  colour.  It  contains  the  elements  of  an  atom  of 
water  less  than  cane  sugar,  and  is  represented  by  C,3  Hg  Oj.  It  is 
not  known  to  occur  in  the  natural  juices  of  plants. 

2°.  Action  of  sulphuric  acid. — When  cane  sugar  is  digested  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  aided  by  a  gentle  beat,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into 
grape  sugar.  The  acid  of  grapes  (tartaric  acid)  and  many  other  vege- 
table acids  produce  a  similar  change. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  conversion  of  cane  into  grape  sugar  can  only 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  water,  inasmuch,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  110),  grape  sugar  contains  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  water 
more  than  cane  sugar,  or 

Cane  sugar.  Water.  Dry  grape  sugar. 

C,3H,,0,,  +  2HO=C,,ri,,0,,. 


We  may  revert  now  to  the  question  with  which  we  concluded  the 
preceding  section.  Since  these  different  substances  are  so  closely  allied 
in  chemical  consliiution,  and  occur  so  often  in  connection  with  each 
other  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  does  nature,  when  her  purposes  demand 
the  change,  actually  transform  them,  the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  plant?  The  answer  may  now  be  safely  given,  that  she  cer- 
tainly does.  What  we  can  so  readily  perform  by  our  rude  art  may  be 
still  more  easily  effected  in  llie  living  vegetable.  That  which  is  starch 
or  gum  in  one  part  of  the  plant,  may  become  cane  or  grape  sugar  in 
another,  and  woody  fibre  in  a  third.  Thus  by  re-arranging  the  sanr.e 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  several  elements,  may  the  various  and  unlike 
forms  of  matter  which  constitute  the  man  products  of  vegetation  be 
readily  produced. 

Still  the  facility  is  only  apparent.  We  can  assure  ourselves  of  the 
fact  of  such  conversions,  because  we  can  at  will  induce  them.  But  w)"  • 
operates  upon  these  substances  in  the  interior  of  the  plant?  Whose 
mind  and  will  directs  these  changes — prescribing  when,  where,  and  in 
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what  order  they  shall  lake  place  ?  How  much  depends  upon  the  re^ 
fined  and  little  understood  mechanism  of  the  vegetable  structure— how 
much  on  the  living  principle  itself!  What  is  this  living  principle — 
now  can  it  tirect  !* 

§  7.  Of  the  fermentation  of  starch  and  sugar — and  of  the  relative  drcum- 
stances  under  which  cane  and  grape  sugars  generally  occur  in  nature. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  us,  in  connection  with  the  above  transformations, 
to  advert  to  the  property  possessed  by  starch  and  nearly  all  the  kr.wn 
varieties  of  sugar  of  entering  into  fermentation  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. When  flour  is  made  into  a  paste  with  leaven  or  yeast  it 
begins  to  rise  and  ferment, — sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of 
flour  and  the  quantity  of  ferment  added.  When  to  a  decoction  of  malt 
or  to  a  solution  of  starch  or  of  cane  or  grape  sugar  in  water,  a  portion  of 
yeast  is  added,  fermentation  is  speedily  induced  ;  and  if  not  arrested  by 
unfavourable  circumstances  it  will  continue  until  the  whole  of  the 
starch  or  sugar  disappears. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  grape  sugar  alone  that  undergoes  fermentation. 
[Rose,  Poggen.  Annal.,  lii.,  p.  297.]  The  starch  of  the  moist  dough  or 
of  the  solution  is  partially  transformed  into  grape  sugar  before  fermenta- 
tion commences.  Such  is  the  case  also  with  the  decoction  of  malt  and 
with  cane  sugar.  The  fermentation  commences  soon  after  the  first  por- 
tion of  grape  sugar  is  formed,  and  proceeds  more  or  less  rapidly  accord- 
ing as  this  transformation  is  more  or  less  speedily  effected.  Hence,  in 
the  art  of  brewing,  the  necessity  of  cautiously  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture by  which  this  change  of  the  starch  and  sugar  is  promoted  and  hast- 
ened. 

The  fermentation  itself  is  the  result  not  of  a  mere  transformation  of 
one  form  of  matter  into  another  having  the  same  elementary  constitu- 
tion, but  of  a  decomposition  of  one  substance  into  two  others  unlike  itself 
either  in  properties  or  in  chemical  composition.  The  grape  sugar  is  re- 
solved into  alcohol  (spirits  of  wine),  which  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  into 
carbonic  acid,  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas  and  causes  the  fermen- 
tation. Thus  alcohol  being  represented  by  C^  Hj  O^,  and  carbonic  acid 
by  CO2, 

2  of  alcohol  =C8H,2  04and 

4  of  carbonic  ucld  =  C4  Og  make  up 


1  of  grape  sugar  ^Ciz^ii^^^. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  cane  and  grape  sugars  occur  in  na- 
ture in  circumstances  which  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  statement 
in  the  preceding  section,  regarding  the  action  of  acids  on  the  former 
variety  of  this  natural  product.  Fruits  contain  grape  sugar,  whichi  in- 
creases in  quantity  as  they  ripen  or  recome  less  sour.  In  the  sugar 
cane,  the  beet  root,  and  the  maple  and  birch  trees,  cane  sugar  exists, 
but  in  their  juices  no  acid  is  associated  with  the  sugar.  On  the  contra- 
ry, ammonia  is  known  to  be  present  in  most  of  them  along  with  the 
cane  sugar.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  as  in  our  hands  and  in  our  exper- 
iments cane  sugar  is  changed  by  the  agency  of  acids  into  grape  sugar,  and 

"  "  Ctnst  thou  by  searching  fin  J  out  God— Canst  .5>J  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  V 
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with  remarkable  ease  by  that  acid  which  exists  in  the  ripe  grape,  so  it  i> 
in  the  interior  of  plants.  Where  sugar  occurs  in  connection  with  an  acirf 
in  the  juice  of  a  plant,  it  is  grape  sugar  in  whole  or  in  great  part,  be 
cause  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  body  cane  sugar  cannot  permanently  ex 
ist,  but  is  gradually  transformed  into  the  sugar  of  grapes.  It  thus  ap. 
pears  also  why  fruits  so  readily  enter  iuto  fermentation,  and  why,  even 
when  preserved  with  cane  sugar,  they  will,  in  consetjuence  of  the  acid 
ihey  retain,  slowly  change  the  latter  into  grape  sugar,  and  thus  induce 
fermentation.* 

§  8.  O/"  substances  which  contain  Nitrogen. — Gluten,  Vegetable 
Albumen,  and  Diastase. 

The  substances  described  in  the  preceding  sections  consist  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  and  of  them  the  great  bulk  of  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  the  globe  consists.  Sat  there  are  certain  other  sub- 
stances occurring  along  with  starch  and  sugar,  into  which  nitrogen  enters 
as  a  constituent,  and  which,  though  not  formed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  very  large  quantity,  are  yet  of  such  interest  and  importance  in 
other  respects,  as  to  make  it  necessary  shortly  to  advert  to  them. 

1°.  Gluten. — When  the  flour  of  wheat  is  made  into  a  dough,  and  this 
dough  is  washed  with  water  upon  a  fine  sieve,  a  milky  liquid  passes 
through,  from  which  starch  gradually  subsides.  This  has  been  already 
stated.  But  on  the  sieve,  when  the  water  ceases  to  go  through  milky, 
there  remains  a  soft  adherent,  tenacious,  and  elastic  substance,  which 
can  be  drawn  out  into  long  strings,  has  scarcely  any  colour,  taste,  or 
smell,  and  is  scarcely  diminished  by  washing  either  with  hot  or  with 
cold  water.  This  substance  is  the  gluten  o^  wheat.  The  flour  of  othei 
kinds  of  grain  also  yield  it  by  a  similar  treatment,  though  generally  in 
much  smaller  quantity.     This  appears  from  the  following  table  : — 

The  grain  of 

Wheat  contains  8  to  35  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
Rye  ....  9  to  13         "  " 

Barley    ...  3  to     6         "  " 

Oats  ....  2  to     5         "  " 

When  the  moist  gluten  is  dried  in  the  air  or  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  it  diminishes  much  in  bulk,  and  hardens  into  a  brittle 
semi-transparent  yellow  substance  resembling  horn  or  glue.  In  this  state 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  vinegar,  in  alcohol  either 
cold  or  hot,  and  in  solutions  containing  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  [the 
common  pearl-ash  or  soda  of  the  shops  boiled  with  quick-lime.] 

2°.  Vegetable  Albumen — To  the  white  of  egg  the  name  of  albumen 
{albus,  white)  has  been  given  by  chemists.  It  possesses  the  well  known 
property  of  coagulating  or  of  forming  a  white  solid  insoluble  substance, 
when  it  is  heated  either  alone  or  after  being  mixed  with  water. 

When  the  starch  has  subsided  from  the  milky  liquid  which  passes 

*  M'lli  also,  in  favourable  circamatances,  as  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  tfn. 
Jersoes  fermentation,  and  in  some  countries  of  Asia  a  spirituous  liquor  is  prepared  from 
mares'  and  asses'  milki  In  this  case  the  milk  first  becomes  sour,  then  the  acid  thus  form, 
ed  converts  tiie  milk  sugar  into  grape  sugar,  and  finally  this  sugar  enters  into  fermenta- 
tion. This  takes  place  more  readily  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  decomposiD| 
cheesy  matter  (casein)  of  the  milk — as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  a  smaj 
qniti;uy  of  the  curd  of  milk  into  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  will  cause  it  to  ferment. 
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tkirough  the  sieve  in  preparing  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  water  rests  trans- 
pdrent  and  colourless  above  the  while  sediment.  If  this  water  be  heated, 
il  will  become  more  or  less  troubled,  and  white  films  or  particles  will 
separate,  which  may  be  easily  collected,  and  which  possess  all  the  pro- 
perties of  coagulated  albumen,  or  boiled  white  of  egg.  To  this  sub- 
stance the  name  oC  vegetable  albumen  has  been  given.  When  the  fresh 
prepared  gluten  of  wheat  is  boiled  in  alcohol  a  portion  of  albumen  gene- 
rally remains  undissolved,  showing  that  water  does  not  completely  wash 
it  out  from  the  gluten. 

Vegetable  albumen,  when  fresh  and  moist,  has  neither  colour,  taste, 
nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  vinegar  and 
in  caustic  potash  or  soda.  When  dry  it  is  brittle,  more  or  less  coloured, 
and  opaque.  In  the  seeds  of  plants,  il  exists  only  in  small  quantity — 
ihus  the  grain  of 

Wheat  contains  }  to  IJ  per  cent. 
Rye       .     .     .     2  to3|         " 
Barley  .     .     .  ^  to    i         " 
Oats       ...    J  to    i         " 
it  occurs  more  largely  however  in  the  fresh  juices  of  plants,  in  those 
■jf  cabbage  lea         turnip  roots,  and  many  others.     When  these  juices 
are  heated  the  albumen  coagulates  and  is  readily  separated. 

Gluten  and  vegetable  albumen  appear  to  be  as  closely  related  as  sugar 

and  starch  are  to  each  other.     Like  these  two  s  bstances,  they  consist 

of  the  same  elements,  united  together  in  the  same  proportions,  and  are 

capable  of  similar  mutual  transformations.     According  to  the  most  re 

cent  analyses,  those  of  Dr.  Scheerer,  they  consist  of 

Carbon         =  54-76 

Hydrogen     =     7-06 

Oxygen         =  20-06 

Nitrogen       =  18-12 
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AVhen  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state  these  substances  undergo  de- 
composition. They  ferment,  emit  a  most  disagreeable  odour,  and  pro- 
duce, among  other  compounds,  vinegar  and  ammonia. 

The  important  influence  which  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen  ar;; 
supposed  to  exercise  over  the  nourishing  properties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  in  which  they  occur,  will  be  considered  in  a  subsetiuent  part  of 
these  lectures.* 

3°.  Diastase. — When  cold  water  is  poured  upon  barley  newly  malted 
and  crushed,  is  permitted  to  remain  over  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  i" 
then  poured  off  filtered,  evaporated^  to  a  small  bulk  over  boiling  water, 
again  filtered  if  jecessary,  and  then  mixed  with  much  alcohol,  a  white 
tasteless  powder  falls — to  which  the  name  of  diastase  has  been  given. 

•  There  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom — in  the  bodies  ofanimals — three  other  Tormsof  the 
subBtance  above  described"  under  the  names  of  gluten  and  vei^etable  albumen.  These  are 
albumen  or  white  of  egg,  already  mentioned, — casein^  the  curd  of  cheese, — and  Jibrin,  th9 
substance  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  animals. 

P.  Co»ein.— When  the  curd  of  cheese  is  well  washed  with  water,  and  then  boiled  in 
alcohol  to  free  it  from  oily  matter,  it  forms  the  casein  of  chemists.  While  moist  it  is  soft 
and  colourless,  but  as  it  dries  it  liardens,  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  becomes  semitrans. 
parent.    Even  when  moist  It  Is  perfectly  insoluble  either  in  cold  or  in  hot  water.    It  is  solu- 
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If  unmalted  barley  be  so  treated  no  diastase  is  obtained.      This  sut 
stance,  therefore,  is  formed  during  the  process  of  malting. 

If  waeai,  or  barley,  or  potatoes,  which  by  steeping  in  water  yield  no  di 
astase,  be  made  to  germinate  (or  sprout),  and  be  afterwards  bruised  and 
treated  as  above,  diastase  will  be  obtained.  It  is  therefore  produced 
during  germination. 

If  the  shoot  of  a  potato  be  cut  off  within  half  an  inch  of  its  base,  tki* 
lower  portion,  with  the  part  of  the  potato  to  which  it  is  immediately  at 
tached,  separated  from  the  rest — and  the  three  parts  (the  upper  portioL 
of  the  shoot — the  lower  portion  with  its  attached  fragment  of  potato— 
and  the  remaining  mass  of  the  potato)  treated  with  water,— only  tha) 
portion  will  yield  diastase  in  which  the  base  of  the  shoot  is  situated 
When  a  seed  sprouts,  therefore,  this  substance  is  formed  at  the  hose  oj 
the  germ,  and  there  remains  during  its  growth. 

If  the  same  portion  of  the  potato,  or  if  the  grain  of  barley  or  wheat  is 

ble,  howeRcr,  in  water  containing  vinegar,  or  to  which  a  little  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda 
haa  been  added.  It  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  dry  place,  without  undergoing 
decay.  The  changes  undergone  by  old  cheese  are  chiefly  due  to  the  oily  and  piiier  sub- 
stances  with  which  the  curd  is  mixed.  Ic  has  b;'>en  remarked,  that  when  the  gluten  of  wheat 
is  lefr  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  moist  state  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation  and  gradually 
acquires  the  smell  and  taste  of  cheese  (Rouelle.; 

2°.  Fibrin. — When  lean  beef  or  mutton  is  long  washed  in  water  till  it  becomes  colourless, 
and  is  then  boiled  in  alcohol  to  separate  the  fat,  a  colourless,  elastic,  fibrous  mass  is  obtained, 
which  is  tlic  fibrin  of  chemists.  In  recently  drawn  blood  it  exists  in  the  liquid  state,  but  coa- 
gulates spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  c/o/ of 
blood.    It  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  of  niire,  and  in  vinegar. 

3°.  Albumen. — ^This  substance  in  the  liquid  slate  exists  in  the  white  of  egg,  and  in  the 
BCi-um  of  the  blond.  It  coagulates  by  heating  to  160°  F  ,  or  if  previously  mixed  with  water 
by  raising  to  212°  F. 

These  three  substances,  in  addition  to  their  well  Known  sensible  properties,  are  distln* 
guished  as  follows : 

1°.  Liquid  casein  in  milk,  Is  not  coagulated  by  heating  alone — the  addition  of  rennet  orof 
a  little  acid  (vinegar  or  spirit  of  salt)  is  necessary,  when  it  curdles  readily. 

2°.  Liquid  allnimen  in  white  of  egg,  coagulates  by  heat  alone,  as  when  an  egg  is  put  into 
hot  water. 

3°.  Liquid  Jibrin  in  the  blood  coagulates  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  rapidly  by 
agitation  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Like  starch  and  sugar  these  three  substances  are  mutually  convertible  by  known  meai;s. 
Thus _^Arm,  if  unboiled,  dissolves  by  digestion  at  80°  F.  in  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre,  and 
acquires  the  properties  of  liquid  aibumen;  and  if  to  liquid  albumen  a  little  caustic  potash  ba 
added,  and  afterwards  much  alcohol,  it  will  be  thrown  4own  in  the  form  and  with  the  pro- 
perties of  casein. 

All  these  substances  appear  to  contain  the  same  orgau..;  constituents  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. 

Boussingault  first  showed  (he  identity  in  chemical  constitution  of  gluten  and  vegetable  nl* 
bumen.— [Pog.  An.,  xl.,  p.  253.J  Mulder  afterwards  proved  a  similar  identity  between  vege 
table  albumen  and  the  white  ofegs,  fibrin,  and  casein. — [Ann.  de  Chim.  el.  de  Phys.,  bcv.,  p 
301.]  Mulder  supposes  them  to  differ  from  each  other  by  the  presence  in  unlike  quanliliea 
of  a  small  admixture  of  sulphur,  phosphorus  or  phospNate  of  lime. 

Those  who  ore  not  familiar  with  the  history  and  with  he  nature  ofchemical  resiearch,  cao 
form  no  idea  of  the  time  and  labour  which  has  by  diffeient  chemists  been  expended  on  this 
one  branch.  The  persevering  industry  of  Or.  Mulder,  of  Rotterdam,  appeared  to  have 
cleared  upr.he  entire  subject  by  a  long  series  ofinvesiiaations  and  analyses, — [for  an  out- 
.ine  ^fhis  resultj?.  see  Berzelius  Arsbcrattlesp,  1839,  p.  611,]— when  first  Vogel.  then  Prcsper 
Denis,  and  latest  Liebig  and  Dr.  ScheeriT.  have  arrived  at  different  results.  Our  ideas  are 
il'ius  again  unfixed,  and  our  partial  generalizations  set  aside  for  luiure  emendation. 

The  analysis  inserted  in  the  text,  as  representing  the  composiiinn  of  gluten  and  vegetable 
a-lbiimen,  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Sclieerer  for  the  purest  form  of  Jibrin.  I  have  selected  it  in 
preference  to  the  results  either  of  Boussingault  orof  Mulder,  because  it  is  the  most  recent, 
»n^  has  been  obtained  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  previou.s  researches. — and  as>suniing  the 
e>iemical  identity  of  this  entire  group  of  substances,  is  the  most  likely  to  rrprescnt  their 
Aoustitution  with  accuracy.  It  differs  from  the  analysis  of  Mulder  on/y  in  staling  the  nitro* 
gen  at2  per  cent,  higher  than  was  done  by  that  chemist.  The  recent  improvements  in  tha 
■lode  of  determining  the  true  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  organic  substances,'  appear  to  jiistiff 
■8  in  expecting  the  result  of  Bcheere :  to  be  in  this  respect  the  more  correct 
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examinod,  when  the  first  true  leaves  of  the  plant  have  been  fully 
(brraed  and  expanded,  the  diastase  will  be  found  to  have  in  great  part, 
if  not  entirely,  disappeared.  This  substance,  therefore,  is  first  formed 
when  the  seed  begins  to  sprout,  performs  a  functioi  whicli  raalses  its 
presence  necessary  at  the  base  of  the  germ,  and  which  function  being 
discharged  when  th3  true  leaves  are  formed,  it  then  disappears.  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  temporary  function,  why  the  diastase  must  reside  at 
the  base  of  the  sprout  in  order  to  discharge  it,  and  why  it  should  so  early 
cease,  will  appear  from  a  detail  of  the  properties  of  this  singular  sub 
vtance. 

Properties  of  diastase. — If  the  solution  obtained  from  malt  be  digested 
with  potato,  flour,  or  other  starch,  at  a  temperature  between  120°  and 
140°  F.,  the  latter  will  gradually  dissolve  and  will  form  a  colourless 
transparent  solution.  When  this  solution  is  carefully  evaporated  a  yel- 
lowish white  powder  is  obtained,  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  to  whicli 
the  name  of  dextrine  has  been  given,  [because  its  solution  turns  to  the 
right  a  ray  of  polarized  light  when  passed  through  it.]  This  dextrine 
has  the  same  composition  as  starch.  It  is  merely  ssarch  changed  or 
transformed  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  soluble  in  cold  water, — a 
change  analogous  to  that  which  it  undergoes  by  simply  boiling  in  water. 

But  if  the  digestion  be  continued  after  the  starch  is  dissolved,  the  so- 
lution will  gradually  acquire  a  sweet  taste,  and  if  it  be  now  evaporated 
it  will  yield,  instead  of  dextrine,  a  mixture  of  gum  and  grape  sugar. 
And  if  the  digestion  be  still  further  prolonged,  the  whole  of  the  starch 
will  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  only. — [See  above,  J  6,  p.  113.] 

Thus  diastase  (like  sulphuric  acid)  possesses  the  property  of  trans- 
forming starch  entirely — first  into  gum,  and  then  into  grape  sugar.  The 
intermediate  stage  of  dextrine  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  action  of 
sulphurfc  acid,  nor  is  it  easy  to  arrest  the  action  of  diastase  exactly  at 
this  point — the  most  carefully  prepared  dextrine  always  containing  a 
mixture  of  gum  and  sugar.  One  part  of  diastase  will  convert  into  sugai 
2000  parts  of  starch. 

A  solution  of  diastase,  when  allowed  to  stand,  soon  undergoes  decom 
position,  and  after  being  boiled,  it  has  no  further  effect  upon  starch.     It 
has  not  been  analysed,  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state. 
It  contains  nitrogen,  however,  for,  when  moistened  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  decomposes,  and,  among  other  products,  yields  ammonia.* 

The  functions  of  diastase — one  of  the  purposes  at  least  for  which  it  is 
produced  in  the  living  seed,  and  situated  at  the  base  of  the  germ — will 
now  be  in  some  measure  understood.  The  starch  in  the  seed  is  the  foot' 
of  the  future  gefm,  prepared  and  ready  to  minister  to  its  wants  when- 
ever heat  and  moisture  concur  in  awakening  it  to  life.  But  starch  is  it- 
self insoluble  in  water,  and  could  not,  therefore,  accompany  the  fluid  sap 
when  it  begins  to  move  and  circulate.  For  this  reason  diastase  is 
formed  at  the  point  where  the  germ  first  issues  from  the  mass  of  food 
There  it  transforms  the  starch,  and  renders  it  soluble,  so  that  the  young 
vessels  can  take  it  up  and  convey  it  to  the  point  of  growth.  When  the 
starch  is  exhausted  its  functions  cease.     It  is  then  itself  transformed  and 


Uwil 
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ijL  be  recollected  that  ammonia  contains  nitrogen,  t'^lng  represented  by  NHa.-^Sei 
(1.,  p.  51. 
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carried  into  the  general  circulation.  Or  when,  as  in  li-e  potato,  much 
more  starch  is  present  than  is  in  many  cases  requisite,  its  function  ceasea 
long  before  the  whole  oftlie  starch  disappears.  Its  presence  is  necessa- 
ry only  uutil  the  leaves  and  roots  are  fully  formed^when  the  plant  is 
enabled  to  provide  for  itself,  and  becomes  independent  of  the  starch  of 
the  seed.  When  this  period  arrives,  therefore,  the  production  of  dias- 
tase is  no  longer  perceived. 

This  I  have  said  is  one  of  the  purposes  which  appears  to  be  served  by 
diastase  in  the  vegetable  economy.  That  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe.  There  may  be  others  quite  as  interesting  which  we 
do  not  as  yet  understand.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  the  diastase  containel  in  one  pound  of  malted  barley  is  capable  of 
converting  into  sugar  five  pounds  of  starch.*  (Liebig.)  And  though 
at  the  temperature  at  whicn  the  seed  germinates,  more  of  this  substance 
may  be  necessary  to  transform  the  same  weiglit  of  starch  than  is  re- 
quired in  our  hands,  when  aided  by  artificial  heat, — yet  as  we  never  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  find  any  thing  superfluous  or  going  to 
waste,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  diastase  may  be  intended  also 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  plant.  As 
it  contains  nitrogen,  it  must  be  derived  from  the  gluten  or  vegetable  al- 
bumen of  the  seed  ;  and  as  a  young  plant  of  wheat,  when  already  many 
inches  from  the  ground,  contains  no  more  nitrogen  than  was  originally 
present  in  the  seed  itself  (Boussingault),  this  diastase  may  only  be  the 
result  of  one  of  those  transformations  of  which  glutenf  is  susceptible, 
and  by  which  it  is  rendered  soluble,  and  capable  of  aiding  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  parts  of  the  substance  of  the  growing  plant  into  which 
nitrogen  enters  as  a  necessary  constituent. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  if  we  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  con- 
sider the  beauty  of  the  arrangements  we  have  just  been  describing.  In 
passing  through  a  new  and  interesting  country  we  do  not  hesitate,  at 
times,  to  stop  and  gazeT  and  leisurely  admire.  We  cannot  otherwise 
fully  realize  and  appreciate  its  beauty.  So  in  the  domains  of  science, 
we  cannot  be  ever  hurrying  on — we  must  linger  occasionally,  not  only 
that  we  may  more  carefully  observe,  but  that  we  may  meditate  and 
feel. 

You  see  how  bountifully  nature  has  provided  in  the  seed  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  young  plant,  how  carefully  the  food  is  stored  up  for  i;, 
and  in  how  imperishable  a  form — how  safely  covered  also  and  protected 
from  causes  of  decay  !  For  hundreds  of  years  the  princijjie  of  life  will 
lie  dormant,  and  for  as  many  the  food  will  remain  sound  and  undimin- 
ished till  the  time  of  awakening  comes.  Though  buried  deep  in  the 
earth,  the  seed  defies  the  exertions  of  cold  or  rain,  for  the  food  it  contains 
is  unaffected  by  cold  and  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.     But  no  sooner 

"  It  is  the  diastase  in  malt  which  dissolves  the  starch  of  the  barley  iti  the  process  jf  brew- 
ing, but  as  the  diastase  contained  in  malt  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  so  large  a  quarcity  of  starch, 
it  is  obviously  a  waste  of  labour  to  malt  the  whole  of  the  barley  employed.  (Aie  of  malt  to 
three  of  barley  would  probably  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  obtain  a  wort  containing  the 
whole  of  the  starch  in  solution.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  while  btier  of  Louvain,  and  of  other  places  in  Flanders,  and  in  Germany,  where  the  light 
colour  is  secured  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  flour  to  a  decoction  of  a  small  quantity  of 
barley. 

t  That  difKlaae  is  merely  transformed  gluten  we  cannot  say,  because  the  exact  chemica 
constitation  of  diastase  is  as  yet  unknown. 
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is  the  sleepir-g  f,orm  rcalled  to  life,  by  the  access  of  air  and  -warmth 
and  duly  lenpered  mo.slure,  than  a  new  agent  is  summoned  to  its  aid, 
and  the  food  is  so  changed  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  ministering  to  its 
early  wauls.  The  first  movement  of  the  nascent  germ — (and  how  it 
moves,  by  what  inherent  or  impartial  force,  who  shall  discover  tons'/) 
— is  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  this  agent — diastase — of  which, 
previous  to  germination,  no  trace  could  be  discovered  in  the  seed.  At 
the  root  of  the  germ,  where  the  vessels  terminate  in  the  farinaceous 
matter,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  this  substance  is  to  be  found  ; — there, 
and  there  only,  resolving  and  transforming  the  otherwise  unavailable 
store  of  food,  and  preparing  it  for  being  conveyed  either  to  the  ascending 
sprout  or  to  the  descending  root.  An(i  vhen  the  necessity  for  its  pre- 
sence ceases — when  tire  green  leaf  becomes  developed,  and  the  root  has 
fairly  entered  the  soil — when  the  plant  is  fitted  to  seek  food  for  itself — 
then  this  diastase  disappears,  it  undergoes  itself  a  new  conversion,  and  is 
prepared  in  another  form  to  contribute  tothe  further  increase  of  the  plant. 
How  beautiful  and  provident  are  all  these  arrangements! — how  plas- 
lic  the  various  forms  of  organic  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  AU-Intelli- 
gent! — how  nicely  adjusted  in  time  and  place  its  diversified  changes! 
What  an  apparently  lavish  expenditure  of  forethought  and  kind  previ- 
sion, in  behalf  even  of  the  meanest  plant  that  grows  I 

§  9.   Vegetable  Adds. — Acetic  add.  Oxalic  acid,  Tartaric  acid. 

Citric  add.  Malic  add. 
Another  class  bf  compound  substances  remains  to  be  shortly  consid 
ered, — those,  namely,  which  possess  sour  or  acid  properties,  and  which 
are  known  to  be  present  in  large  quantity  in  many  plants,  and  more 
especially  in  the  greater  number  of  unripe  fruits.  They  do  not,  taken 
as  a  whole,  form  any  large  portion  of  the  entire  produce,  either  of  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  globe  or  of  those  plants  which  are  cultivated 
for  food ;  yet  the  growth  of  fruit — as  in  the  grape,  orange,  and  apple 
countries — is  surticiently  extensive,  and  the  general  inierest  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  trees  sufficiently  great,  to  require  that  the  nature  of  the 
substances  contained  in  fruits,  and  the  peculiar  changes  by  which  they 
gre-forraed,  should  be  in  some  measure  considered  and  explained. 

I. — ACETIC    ACID. 

Acetic  add  or  vinegar  is  the  most  extensively  diffused,  and  the  most 
argely  produced,  of  all  the  organic  acids.  It  is  formed  during  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  and  it  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  but  it  is 
most  abundantly  evolved  during  the  fermentation,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  of  nearly  all  vegetable  subsiahces.  When  pure  it  is  a  colour- 
ess  liquid,  having  a  well  known  agreeably  acid  taste.  It  may  he 
boiled  and  distilled  overwilhout  beingdecomposed.  The  vinegar  of  the 
shops  is  generallj-  very  much  diluted,  but  it  can  be  prepared  of  such  a 
strength  as  to  freeze  and  become  solid  at  45°  F.,  and  to  blister  the  skin 
and  produce  a  sore  when  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  When 
mixed  with  water  it  readily  dissolves  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  &c., 
forming  salts  called  acetates,  which  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  readily  washed  out  of  the  soil  or  of  compost  heaps  hy 
heavy  I'al  s  of  rain. 
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Wlieri  pertectlj  frto  from  water,  acelic  acid  consists  of-  • 
Cajbnn  .     .     .     47-5  per  cent.,  or  4  atoms 
Hydrogen   .     .       58         "         or  3      " 
Oxygen  .     .     .     46-7         "  or  3      " 
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It  is  herefore  represenled  by  the  formula  C4  H3  O3 — in  which,  as  ia 
those  given  in  the  preceding  sections  for  starch,  sugar,  <fcc.,  the  numbers 
representing  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  equal,  and  conse- 
quently these  elements  are  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Hence, 
vinegar,  like  sugar,  may  be  represented  by  carbon  and  water. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  several  processes  by  which  this  acid 
IS  usually  formed. 

1°.  By  the  distillation  of  wood. — This  a  method  by  which  wood 
vinegar— often  v.a\\ed  pyroligneous  acid — is  prepared  in  large  quantity. 
Wood  which  has  been  dried  in  the  air  is  put  into  an  iron  retort  and  distil- 
led. The  principal  products  are  vinegar,  water,  and  larry  matter. 
The  decomposition  is  of  a  complicated  description,  but  by  comparing 
the  constitution  of  woody  fibre  with  that  of  vinegar,  we  can  readily  see 
the  nature  of  the  changes  by  -which  the  latter  is  produced. 
Woody  Fibre  is  =  C,,  H,  O, 
3  of  Vinegar  are  =  C,2  H9  O9 


Difference  =  H ,  O,  ;  or  the  elements 

of  one  atom  of  water.  One  portion  of  the  woody  fibre,  therefore,  com- 
bines with  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water,  obtained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  another  portion,  and  thus  vinegar  is  produced. 

2°.  Manufacture  of  Vinegar  from  Cane  Sugar. — It  is  a  well  known 
fact  in  domestic  economy,  that  if  cane  sugar  be  dissolved  in  water,  a 
little  vinegar  adiied  to  it,  ard  the  solution  kept  for  a  length  of  lime  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  the  whole  will  be  converted  into  vinegar  without 
any  sensible  fermentation.  This  process  is  frequently  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  household  vinegar,  and  was  formerly  adopted  10  some  ex- 
tent in  our  chemical  manufactories.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  re- 
presented Cane  Sugar  by  C,,  H,o  O^,  while 
3  of  Vinegar  =    Ci,   H9    Og 


Difference  H,      Oi  ;  or  the  elements 

of  an  atom  of  water,  which  cane  sugar  must  lose  in  order  to  be  convert- 
ed into  vinegar.  Whether  the  change  in  this  instance  takes  ]ilace  by 
the  direct  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  vinegar,  or  whether  llie  former 
is  previously  transformed  into  grape  sugar,  has  not  been  saiisfactorily  de- 
termined. 

3°.  Manufacture  of  Vinegar  from  Alcohol. — In  Germany,  where 
common  brandy  is  cheaper  than  vinegar,  it  is  found  profitable  to  manu- 
factu.'i  this  acid  from  weak  spirit.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  a 
little  yeast,  and  then  allowed  to  trickle  over  wood  sliuvings  moisleffed 
with  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a  cask,  the  sides  of  which  are  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  admission  of  a  current  of  air.  By  this  method  oxy- 
gen is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  in  24  liours  the  alcohol  in  the  spirit  ii 
converted  into  vineg;.r  and  •-r^ter. 
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The  explanation  of  this  process  is  also  simple,  alcohol  being  repre- 
sented by  C,  Ho  O.J.     Thus — 

Alcohol  =  C4  He  O,   "1        (  Vinegar  =  C4  H3  O, 

iofOxYGE-N=  O4    'I    3  of  Water    =       H3  O3 

Sum  C,  Ha  O^  j        (.  Sum     =  C4  Ho  O5 

4°.  Production  of  Vinegar  by  fermentation. — When  vegetable  mat- 
ters are  allowed  to  ferment,  carbonic  acid  is  given  otf  and  vinegar  is 
formed.  In  such  cases  this  acid  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  changes,  du- 
ring which  that  portion  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  has  at  lengtli 
:eached  the  state  of  vinegar  has  most  probably  passed  through  the  seve- 
ral previous  stages  of  grape,  sugar,  and  alcohol.  The  carbonic  acid,  as 
has  already  been  explained  (p.  115),  is  given  offduring  the  fermentation 
of  the  grape  sugar,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  alcohol. 

To  simple  transformations,  similar  to  those  above  described,  we  can 
trace  the  origin  of  the  vinegar  which  is  met  with  in  the  living  juices  of 
plants,  and  among  the  products  of  their  decay. 

II. — tartaric  acid. 

The  grape  and  the  tamarind  owe  their  sourness  to  a  peculiar  acid  to 
which  the  name  oi tartaric  acid  has  been  given.  It  is  also  present,  along 
with  other  acids,  in  the  mulberry,  in  the  berries  of  the  sumach  (rhv^  co- 
riarii),  and  in  the  sorrels,  and  has  been  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the 
couch-grass  and  the  dandelion. 

When  new  wine  is  decanted  from  the  lees,  and  set  aside  in  vats  or 
casks,  ii  gradually  deposits  a  hard  crust  or  tartar  on  the  sidesof  the  ves- 
sels. This  substance  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  argol,  and 
when  purified  is  familiar  to  you  as  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the  shops.  It 
is  a  compound  of  tartaric  acid  with  potash,  and  from  it  tartaric  acid  is 
extracted  for  use  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  The  principal  use  of  the 
acid  is  in  certain  processes  of  the  calico  printers. 

The  pure  acid  is  sold  either  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  or  of  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  are  colourless,  and  have  an  agreeable  acid  tasic. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  causes  a  violent  effervescence  when 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  As  it  has 
no  injurious  action  upon  the  system,  it  is  extensively  used  in  artificial 
soda  powders  and  effervescing  draughts.  Wheu  added  in  sutficient 
quantity  to  a  solution  containing  potash,  it  causes  a  white  crystalline 
])Owder  to  fall,  which  is  cream  of  tartar  (or  bitartrate  of  potash),  and  from 
lime  water  it  throws  down  a  white  chalky  precipitate  oilartrate  of  lime. 
Both  of  these  compounds  are  present  in  the  grape. 

When  perfectly  free  from  water  this  acid  consists  of — 
Carbon  .  .  .  =:  36-81  or  4  atoms. 
Hydrogen  .  .  =  3-00  or  2  atoms. 
Oxygen    .     .     .  =  6019  or  6  alonxs. 
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It  is  therefore  represented  by  the  formula  C4  H3  Oj. 

If  we  compare  the  numbers  by  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  ox- 
ygen in  this  acii  are  expr5ssed,  we  see  that  these  elenienls  are  not  in  thu 
pr  (portion  to  form  water  and  that  this  subs'ance,  therefore,  cannot,  Ilk 
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80  many  of  those  we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  notice,  be  rtpreseu'.ed 
by  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  alone. 
It  may  be  refiresented  by 

4  of  Carbon   .     .  ^  C, 

2  of  Water  .     .  =        H,  O^    J.    or,  4C+2H-|-30 
and  3  of  Oxtgen  .     .  =;  O3 


Tartaric  Acid  =  C4  H3  Oj 
And,  though  this  mode  of  representation  does  not  truly  exhibit  the  con- 
stiiuiion  of  the  acid,  inasmuch  as  we  has-e  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
really  contains  water  as  such — yet  it  serves  to  show  very  clearly  that  in 
the  living  plant  this  acid  cannot  be  formed  directly  from  carbon  anci  the 
elements  of  water,  as  starch  and  sugar  may,  but  that  it  requires  also 
ihree  atoms  of  oxygen  in  excess  to  every  five  of  carbon  and  two  of  water. 
We  shall,  in  the  following  lecture,  see  how  nicely  the  functions  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  plant  are  adjusted, — at  one  period  to  the  formation  of 
this  acid,  and  at  another  to  its  conversion  into  sugar  during  the  ripening 
of  the  liruit. 

III. — citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons. 

This  acid  gives  their  sourness  to  the  lemon,  the  lime,  the  orange,  the 
cranberry,  the  red  whortleberry,  the  bird-cherry,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
dog-rose  and  the  woody  night-shade.  It  is  also  found  in  some  roots,  as 
in  those  of  the  dahlia  pinnata,  and  the  asarum  europieum  (asarrabacca), 
and  mi34pd  with  much  malic  acid,  in  the  currant,  cherrj',  gooseberry, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  common  whortleberry,  and  the  fruit  of  the  haw- 
thorn. 

When  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  lemon  or  lime,  and  afterwards 
purified,  it  forms  transparent  colourless  crystals,  possessed  of  an  agreea- 
ble acid  taste  ;  effervesces  like  tartaric  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
like  it,  therefore,  is  much  employed  for  effervescing  draughts.  With 
potash  it  forms  a  soluble  salt,  which  is  a  citrate  of  potash,  and  from  lime 
water  it  throws  down  a  while,  nearly  insoluble,  sediment  of  citrate  q/" 
lime,  which  re-dissolves  when  the  acid  is  added  in  excess.  In  combi- 
nation with  lime  it  exists  in  the  tubers,  and  with  potash  in  the  roots,  of 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

When  free  from  water,  citric  acid  consists  of 

Carbon     .     .     .  41'49  =  4  atoms. 

Hydrogen      .     .     .        3-43  ^  2  atoms. 
Oxygen  ....     55-08  =  4  atoms. 
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and  is  therefore  represented  by  C4  Hj  O4. 

This  formula  differs  from  that  assigned  to  the  tartaric  acid  only  in 
containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  less,  O4  instead  of  O5.  In  the  citric 
acid,  therefore,  there  are  2  atoms  of  oxygen  in  excess,  above  -vhat  is 
necessary  to  form  water  with  the  2  of  hydrogen  it  contains. 

IV. — MALIC    ACID. 

The  malic  and  oxalic  acids  are  more  extensively  diffused  in  living 
plants  than  any  other  vegetable  acids     If  acetic  acid  be  more  largely 
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fbiraed  ii  nature,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter,  when  it  has  already  ceased  to  exist  in,  or  to  form  part  of, 
a  living  plant. 

Along  with  the  citric  acid,  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  malie 
occurs  in  many  fruits.  It  is  found  more  abundantly,  however,  and  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  sour  taste,  in  the  unripe  apple,  [hence  its  name  malie 
acid,]  the  plum,  the  sloe,  the  elderberry,  the  barberry,  the  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash,  and  many  others.  It  is  associated  with  the  tartaric  acid 
in  the  grape  and  in  the  Agave  americana. 

This  acid  is  not  used  in  the  arts  or  in  medicine,  and  therefore  is  mt 
usually  sold  in  the  shops.  It  is  obtained  most  readily,  in  a  pure  stale, 
from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  It  forms  colourless  crystals, 
which  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  It  combines  with  potash,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  forms  malates,  and,  in  combination  with  one  or 
more  of  these  bases,  it  usually  occurs  in  the  fruits  and  juices  of  plants. 
The  malate  of  lime  is  soluble,  while  the  citrate,  as  already  stated,  is 
nearly  insoluble,  in  water.  This  raalale  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the 
juice  of  the  house-leek  (sempervivum  tectorum),  in  the  Sedum  telephium, 
the  Arum  maculalum,  and  rcany  olher  juicy  and  fleshy-leaved  plants. 

When  perfectly  free  from  water,  the  malic  acid  has  exactly  the  same 
chemical  constitution  as  the  citric,  and  is  represented  by  the  same  for- 
mula C4  Hj  O4.  These  two  acids,  therefore,  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  we  have  seen  that  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  do.  They 
are  what  chemists  call  isomeric,  or  are  isomeric  bodies.  We  cannot 
transform  them,  however,  the  one  into  the  olher,  by  any  known  means, 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbey  may  undergo  such 
transformations  in  the  interior  of  living  plants.  Hence  probably  one 
reason  also  why  the  malic  and  citric  acids  occur  associated  together  in 
so  many  different  fruits. 

V. — OXALIC    ACID. 

This  acid  has  already  been  treated  of,  and  its  properties  and  composi- 
tion detailed,  in  a  preceding  lecture  (Lecture  III.,  p.  47).  It  forms  co- 
lourless transparent  crystals,  having  an  agreeably  acid  taste,  and  if 
efiervesces  with  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  but  on  account  of  its 
poisonous  qualities,  it  is  unsafe  to  administer  it  as  a  medicine.  It  oc- 
curs in  combination  with  polash  in  the  sorrels,  in  rhubarb,  and  in  the 
juices  of  many  lichens.  Those  lichens  which  incrust  the  sides  of  rocks 
and  trees,  not  unfrequently  contain  half  their  weight  of  this  acid  in  com- 
bination with  lime.  It  can  be  formed  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  many  olher  organic  substances. 

When  perfectly  free  from  water,  oxalic  acid  contains  no  hydrogen ; 
but  consists  of — 

Carbon     .     .     .     33-75  =  2  atoms 
Oxygen    .     .     .     66'25  —  3      " 
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and  it  is  represented  by  Cj  O3.     When  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  decomposed  and  resolved  into  gaseous  carbonic  acid  (CO3)  and 
carbonic  oxide  (CO)  in  equal  volumes.     This  change  is  easily  under- 
•tood  sinc.3  CO^  -|-  CO  —  C3  O3. 
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§  10.  General  observations  on  the  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist. 

It  may  be  useful  here  shortly  to  review  the  most  important  facts  and 
conclusions  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  present  lecture. 

1".  The  great  bulk  of  plants  consists  of  a  series  of  substances  capable 
of  1(  iing  represented  by,  and  consequently  of  being  formed  in  nature 
from,  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  only.  Such  are  woody  fibre, 
starch,  gum,  and  the  several  varieties  of  sugar  (p.  111). 

2°.  Yet  the  crude  mass  of  wood,  as  it  exists  in  a  full-grown 
tree,  containing  various  substances  in  its  pores,  cannot  be  represented 
by  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  alone.  It  appears  always  to 
contain  a  small  excess  of  hydrogen,  which  is  greater  in  some  trees  than 
in  others.  Thus  in  the  chesnut  and  the  lime,  this  excess  is  greater  than 
in  the  pines,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  greater  than  in  the  oak  and  the  ash. 
[For  a  series  of  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  wood  by  Peterson  and 
Schodler,  see  Thomson's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  849.] 

3°.  These  substances  are,  in  many  cases,  mutually  convertible  even 
in  our  hands.     They  are  probably,  therefore,  still  more  so  in  nature. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  all  the  transformations  we  can  as 
yet  effect  are  in  one  direction  only.  We  can  produce  the  above  com- 
pounds from  each  other  in  the  order  of  lignin  or  starch,  gum,  cane  sugar, 
grape  sugar — that  is,  we  can  convert  starch  into  gum,  and  gum  into 
sugar,  but  we  cannot  reverse  the  process,  so  as  to  form  cane  from  grape 
sugar,  or  starch  from  gum. 

The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  statement  with  which  we  are  at 
present  acquainted,  occurs  in  the  case  of  starch.  When  this  substance 
is  dissolved  in  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  then  mixed  largely  with 
water,  a  substance  [the  Xyloidin  of  Braconnot]  falls  to  the  bottom, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  nitric  acid  with  woody  fibre  (C,2  H3  Oj.) 
[Pelouze,  see  Berzelius  Arsberattelse,  1839,  p.  416.]  In  this  instance, 
if  the  above  observation  is  correct,  there  appears  to  be  an  actual  con- 
version of  starch  into  woody  fibre. 

But  what  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  perform  may,  nevertheless,  be  easily 
and  constantly  effected  in  the  living  plant.  Not  only  may  what  is  starch 
in  one  part  of  the  tree  be  transformed  and  conveyed  to  another  part  in 
the  form  of  sugar, — but  that  which,  in  the  form  of  sugar  or  gum,  passes 
upwards  or  downwards  with  the  circulating;  sap,  may,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  vital  processes,  be  deposited  in  the  stem  in  the  form  of 
wood,  or  in  the  ear  in  that  of  starch.  Indeed  we  know  that  such  actu- 
ally does  take  place,  and  that  we  are  still,  therefore,  very  far  from  being 
nble  to  imitate  nature  in  her  power  of  transforming  even  this  one  group 
of  substances  only. 

4°.  Among,  or  in  co.;nection  wiih,  ir  e  great  masses  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  consist  mainly  of  the  above  substances,  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  a  few  which  contain  nitrogen  as  one  of  their  constituents — and 
which,  though  forming  only  a  sinall  fraction  of  the  products  of  vegetable 
erowih,  yet  appear  to  exercise  a  most  important  influence  in  the  general 
economy  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life.  The  functions  performed 
by  diastase  in  reference  to  vegetable  growth,  and  to  the  transformations 
of  organized  vegetable  substan  es,  have  already  been  in  some  measure 
illustrated, — we  siall  horeafte  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  more 
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Ailly  t  e  influence  which  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen  exercise  ovei 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  products  of  vegetation  in  the  support  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  over  the  changes  which  these  products  must  undergo,  be- 
fore they  can  be  converted  i.to  the  substance  of  animal  bodies.  In  a 
former  lecture  (Lecture  IV..  p.  66),  I  have  had  occasion  to  draw  your 
ittention  to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  in  which  nitmgen  exists 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  show  that  it  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
sidered as  much  a  necessary  and  constituent  element  in  their  composi- 
tion as  the  carbon  itself;  the  very  remarkable  properties  we  have  al- 
ready discovered  in  the  compounds  above  mentioned  strongly  confirm 
this  fact,  and  illustrate  in  a  strikii;g  manner  the  influence  of  apparently 
feeble  and  inadequate  causes  in  producing  important  natural  results. 

5°.  With  the  exception  of  acetic  acid,  which  in  constitution  is  closely 
related  to  sugar*  and  gum,  all  the  acid  substances  to  which  it  has  been 
nece««ary  lo  advert,  contain  an  excess  of  oxygen  above  what  is  neces 
sary  lO  form  water  with  the  hydrogen  they  contain.     Thus 

ViNKGAR        ■     ^  C4  H3  O3  contains  no  excess  of  oxygen. 

Taktaiuc  Acid  =  C4  Hj  Oj     .     .      3  of  oxygen  ii.  excessj 

Malic  Acid  ?    p 

Citric  Acid  \        •  ■■ 

Oxalic  Acid  =  Cg  O3  .  .  3 
It  requires  alitllo  consideration  to  enable  us  lo  appreciate  the  true  im- 
portance of  these  and  other  organic  acids,  in  the  vegetable  economy.  At 
first  sight  they  appear  to  form  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  general  pro- 
ducts of  vegetation  than  is  really  the  case.  We  must  endeavour  to 
conceive  the  quantity  actually  produced  by  a  single  tree  loaded  with 
thousands  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  apples, — or  again,  how  much  is  formed 
during  the  growth  of  a  single  comparatlively  small  plant  of  garden  rhu- 
barb in  spring,  if  we  would  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  acids  are  constantly  formed  in  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  recollect  also  that  thegrealer  portion  of  the  acid  of  fruits  disap- 
pears as  they  ripen,  if  we  would  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  in- 
terest which  really  attaches  lo  the  study  of  these  substances,  of  the 
changes  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
in  nature  these  changes  take  place. 

6°.  I  will  venlure  here  to  draw  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  that  remarkable  power  over  matter,  which  the  chem- 
ist, as  above  explained,  appears  to  possess.  Such  a  consideration  will 
be  of  value  not  only  in  illustrating  how  far  we  really  can  now,  or  may 
hereafter,  expect  to  be  able  to  influence  or  control  natural  operations, 
[see  Lecture  II.,  p.  32,]  but  what  is  probably  of  more  value  still,  exhibit- 
ing the  true  relation  which  man  bears  to  the  other  parts  of  creation;  and, 
in  some  measure,  the  true  position  he  is  intended  to  occupy  among  ihem. 
1°.  We  have  seen  that  the  chemist  can  transform  certain  substances 
one  into  the  other,  in  a  known  order ;  but  that  as  yet  he  cannol  reverse 
that  order.  Thus  far  his  power  over  matter  is  at  present  limited  ;  but 
this  limit  lie  may  at  some  future  period  be  able  to  overpass,  and  we 

"ft  Is  identical  in  cor  stitution  with  caramel  (p.  114) — tiie  uncrystallizable  sugar  of  syrupa 
Fw  '"' 

Vinegar.  Caramel. 

(C4  H3  <;3  X  3)  =  Pl2  P9  P9- 
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Know  not  how  far.  The  discovery  of  a  new  agent,  or  of  a  new  moije 
of  treatment,  may  enable  him  to  accomplish  what  he  has  not  as  yet  the 
means  or  the  skill  to  perform. 

2°.  He  has  it  in  his  pjwer  to  form,  actually  to  produce,  some  of  the 
organic  or  organized  substances  which  occu  in  living  plants.  He  can 
i()rtn  gum,  and  grape  sugar,  in  any  quanti'y.  Thus  far  he  can  imitate 
and  take  the  place  of  the  living  principle  it  lelf. 

Numerous  other  cases  are  known,  in  vhichhe  displays  a  similar 
power.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  starch  or  sugar,  [see  Lecture 
nr.,  p.  47,]  he  can  form  oxalic  add,  which  as  has  already  been  shown, 
occurs  very  largely  in  the  vegetable  kingd  )m.  By  the  action  of  heat 
upon  citric  «.cid,  he  can  decompose  it  ani  produce  an  acid  which  is 
met  with  in  the  Wolfsbane  (Aconitum  napeJhis),  and  hence  is  called 
aconitic  acid.*  Also  by  the  action  of  sul  phuric  acid  he  can  change 
salicine  and  phlorizine — substances  extracted  respectively  from  the  bark 
of  the  willow  and  from  that  of  the  root  of  the  apple  tree — into  a  resinous 
matter  and  grape  sugar.  So,  of  the  compounds  which  are  found  in  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  there  are  some  which  he  has  also 
succeeded  in  forming  by  the  aid  of  his  chemical  art. 

Elated  by  such  achievements,  some  chemists  appear  willing  to  hope 
that  all  nature  is  to  be  subjected  to  their  dominion,  and  that  they  may 
hereafter  be  able  to  rival  the  living  principle  in  all  its  operations.  It  is 
true  that  what  we  now  know,  and  can  accomplish,  are  but  the  begin- 
nings of  what  we  may  fairly  expect  hereafter  to  effect.  But  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  bear  in  mind  the  true  position  in  which  we  now  stand,  and 
ihe  irue  direction  in  which  all  we  at  present  know  seems  to  indicate  that 
our  future  advances  in  knowledge,  and  in  control  over  nalure,  are  likely 
10  proceed.     And  this  leads  me  to  observe — 

3°.  That  our  dominion  is  at  present  limited  solely  to  transforming 
and  decomposing.  We  can  transform  woody  fibre  into  gum  or  sugar^ 
we  cannot  form  either  gum  or  sugar  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements. 
We  can  resolve  salicine  by  the  acid  of  sulphuric  acid  into  resin  and 
grape  sugar  ;  but  wo  cannot  cause  the  elements  of  which  they  consist  to 
unite  together  in  our  hands,  so  as  to  form  any  one  of  the  three.  We 
cannot  even  cause  the  resin  and  the  sugar  to  re-unite  and  rebuild  the  sali- 
cine from  which  they  were  derived. 

So  we  can  by  heat  drive  off"  the  elements  of  water  from  the  cilric  and 
cause  the  aconitic  acid  to  appear;  but  we  cannot  persuade  the  unwilling 
compounds,  when  thus  separated,  to  return  to  their  former  condition  of 
citric  acid  ;  and,  if  we  could,  we  should  still  be  as  far  removed  from  the 
power  of  commanding  or  compelling  the  direct  union  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  in  such  proportions,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  to  build  up 
either  of  the  two  acids  in  question. 

Again,  we  can  actually  form  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 

•These  two  acids  differ  Trom  each  other  only  17  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water.    Thus 
Cilric  Acid    .         =  C4  il     04 
Aconitic  Aiid    .    =  C4  H,  O3 

Difference      .    .    =        Hi  O     or  HO,  one  of  water. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how,  by  the  evolution  of  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water,  tha 
one  act- 1  tr.z"  >>e  changed  into  the  other.    The  scientific  readei  will  excuse  me  (if  on  tlia 
ground.s  of  simplicity  aloie)  for  representing,  both  here  and  ir  the  text,  the  citria  acid  b» 
C    Ha  O4,  instead  of  by  3i2  H5  On  +  3HO,  whic.^.  Liebig  and  his  pupils  prefer. 
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upon  Starch,  or  wood,  or  sugar,  or  any  other  of  a  great  variety  of  vegeta- 
ble substances — but  we  cannot  prepare  it  by  the  direct'union  of  its  ele^ 
ments.  We  can  only  as  yet  procure  it  from  substances  which  have 
already  been  organized — which  have  been  themselves  produced  by  the 
agency  of  tlie  living  principle. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  slight  alteration  to  those  substances  of 
animal  origin  to  which  I  have  above  alluded  as  being  within  the  power 
of  the  chemist  to  produce  at  will.  There  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  in  producing  organic  substances,  as  they  are  called,  the  chem- 
ist must  employ  other  organic  substances  which  are  as  yet  beyond  his 
art — which,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  only  be  formed  under  the  directior 
nf  the  living  principle.  Thus  the  sum  of  the  chemist's  power  in  imita- 
ting organic  nature  consists,  at  present,  in  his  ability — 

1°.  To  transform  one  substance  found  only  in  the  organic  kingdom 
into  some  other  substances,  produced  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the 
same  kingdom  of  nature.  This  power  he  exercises  when  he  converts 
starch  into  sugar,  or  fibrin  into  albumen  or  casein. 

2°.  To  resolve  a  more  complex  or  compound  substance  into  two  or 
more  which  are  less  so,  and  of  which  less  complex  substances  some  may 
be  known  to  occur  in  vegetable  or  animal  bodies. 

3°.  To  decompose  organic  compounds  by  means  of  his  chemical  agents, 
and  as  the  result  of  such  decompositions  to  arrive  at  one  or  more  com- 
pounds, such  as  are  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  living  principle. 

In  no  one  case  can  he  form  the  substances  of  which  animals  and  plants 
chiefly  consist,  out  of  those  on  which  animals  and  plants  chiefly  live. 

But  this  is  the  common  and  every-day  result  of  the  agency  of  the  liv- 
ing principle.  Is  there  as  yet,  then,  any  hope  that  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory shall  supersede  the  vascular  system  of  animals  and  plants;  or 
that  the  skill  of  the  chemist  who  guides  tfie  operations  within  it,  shall 
ever  rival  that  of  the  principle  of  life  which  presides  over  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ? 

The  true  place,  therefore,  of  human  skill^-the  true  prospects  of  chem- 
ical science — are  pointed  out  by  these  considerations.  No  science  has 
accumulated  so  many  and  such  various  treasures  as  chemistry  has  done 
during  the  last  20  years — none  is  at  present  so  widely  extending  the 
bounds  of  our  knowledge  at  this  moment  as  the  branch  of  organic  chem- 
istry— men  may  therelbre  be  excused  for  entertaining  more  sanguine 
expectations  from  the  progress  of  a  favourite  science  than  sober  reason- 
ing would  warrant.  Yet  it  is  of  importance,  I  think,  and  especially  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  that  amid  all  our  ardour,  we  should  entertain 
clear  and  jnst  notions  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  knowledge  to  which  we 
are  likely  to  attain,  and — as  knowledge  in  chemistry  is  really  power 
over  matter — to  what  extent  this  power  is  likely  ever  to  be  carried. 

At  present,  if  we  judge  from  our  actual  knowledge,  and  not  from  our 
hopes — there  is  no  prospect  of  our  ever  being  able  to  imitate  or  rival 
living  nature  in  actually  compounding  from  their  elements  her  nume- 
rous and  varied  productions.  That  we  may  clearly  understand,  and  be 
able  to  explain  many  of  her  operations,  and  even  to  aid  her  in  effecting 
them,  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  an  inability  to  imitate  lier  by  the  re- 
sources of  art.  Ttiis  will,  T  trust,  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  subse 
ij'ient  lecture. 


LECTURE  VII. 

Chemica.  ioangjs  by  isnich  the  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist  are  formed  from 
those  on  which  they  live.— Changes  during  germination — during  the  growth  of  the  jlant-^ 
during  the  ripening  of  fruit.— Autumnal  changes. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  and  chemical  constitution  of  those 
substances  wliich  constitute  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  solids  ana 
fluids  of  living  vegetables,  we  are  now  prepared  for  the  further  questiop 
— by  what  chemical  changes  these  substances  of  which  plants  consist,  are 
formed  out  of  those  on  which  they  live  ? 

The  growth  of  a  plant  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  in  spring  till 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  or  the  return  of  the  succeeding  spring- 
time, may  in  perennial  plants  be  divided  into  four  periods — dtiringwhich 
they  either  live  on  different  food,  or  expend  their  main  strength  in  the 
production  of  different  substances.  These  periods  may  be  distinguished 
as  follows : — 

1°.  Tlie  period  of  germination — from  the  sprouting  of  the  seed  to  the 
formatiou  of  the  perfect  leaf  and  root. 

2°.  From  the  expansion  of  the  first  true  leaves  to  the  period  of  flow- 
ering. 

3°.  From  the  opening  of  the  flower  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and 
seed. 

4°.  From  the  ripening  of  the  seed  or  fruit,  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and 
the  subsequent  return  of  spring.  On  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  the  func- 
tions of  annual  plants  are  in  general  discharged,  and  they  die ;  but  per- 
ennial plants  have  still  important  duties  to  perform  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  the  growth  of  the  following  spring. 

The  explanation  of  the  chemical  changes  to  which  our  attention  is  to 
be  directed  will  be  more  clear,  and  perhaps  more  simple,  if  we  consider 
them  in  relation  to  these  several  periods  of  growth. 

§  1.  Chemical  changes  which  lake  place  during  germination  and  during 
the  development  of  the  first  leaves  and  roots. 

The  general  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during 
germination  is  simple  and  easy  to  be  comprehended. 

Let  us  first  consider  shortly  the  phenomena  which  have  been  observet 
to  accompany  germination,  and  the  circumstances  which  are  most  fa- 
vourable to  its  rapid  and  healthy  progress.. 

1°.  Before  a  seed  will  begin  to  sprout,  it  must  be  placed  for  a  time  in 
I  sufficiently  moist  siiuation.  We  have  already  seen  how  numerous 
iiid  important  are  the  fimclions  which  water  performs  in  reference  to 
vegetable  life  (Lecture  II.,  p.  36,)  in  every  stage  of  a  plant's  growth. 
In  the  seed  no  circulation  can  take  place — no  motion  among  the  parti- 
cles of  matter — until  water  has  beer  largely  imbibed  ;  nor  can  the  food 
be  conveyed  through  the  growing  vessels,  unless  a  constant  supply  of 
fluid  be  afforded  to  the  seed  and  its  infant  roots. 

•2°.  A  certain  degree  of  warmth — a  slight  elevation  of  temperature— 
b  also  favourable,  and  in  most  cases  necessary,  to  germination. 
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The  legree  of  warmlh  which  is  required  ia  order  that  seeds  may  bf- 
gin  to  grow,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  seed  itself.  In  Northern  Si- 
beria and  other  icy  countries,  plants  are  observed  to  spring  up  at  a  tem- 
perature but  slightly  raised  above  the  freezing  point  (32°  F.,)  but  it  is 
familia  to  every  practical  agriculturist,  that  the  seeds  he  yearly  con- 
signs t(.  the  soil  require  to  be  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  atid  sprout  most  quickly  when  they  are  stimulated  by  the 
warmth,  of  approaching  spring,  or  by  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun. 

The  same  fact  is  familiarly  shown  in  the  malting  of  barley,  where 
large  heaps  of  grain  are  moistened  in  a  warm  atmosphere.  When  ger- 
mination commences,  the  grain  heats  spontaneously,  and  the  growth 
increases  in  rapidity  as  the  hea|i  of  corn  attains  a  higher  temperature. 
It  thus  appears  that  some  portion  of  that  heal  which  the  growth  of  tlie 
germ  and  radicles  requires,  is  provided  by  natural  processes  in  the  grain 
itself;  in  some  such  way  as,  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  a  constant  supply 
of  heat  is  kept  up  by  the  vital  processes — by  which  supply  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  surrounding  air  is  continually  counteracted. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  the  transformations  of 
which  starch  and  gum  are  susceptible,  take  place  with  greater  certainty 
and  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  an  elevated  temperature.  It  will 
presently  appear  that  such  transformations  are  also  affected  during  ger- 
mination ;  there  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  external  warmth 
which  is  required  in  order  that  germination  may  begin,  as  well  as  the 
internal  heat  naturally  developed  as  germination  advances,  are  both 
employed  in  effecting  these  transformations.  And,  as  the  young  sprout 
shoots  more  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  it  is  probable 
that  those  natural  agencies  in  general,  by  which  such  chemical  transfor- 
mations are  most  rapidly  promoted,  are  also  those  by  which  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation  is  in  the  greatest  degree  hastened  and  promoted. 

3°.  It  has  been  observed  that  seeds  refuse  to  germinate  if  they  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  air.  Hence  seeds  which  are  buried  beneath 
such  a  depth  of  soil  that  the  atmospheric  air  cannot  reach  them,  will 
remain  long  unchanged,  evincing  no  signs  of  life — and  yet,  when  turned 
up  or  brought  near  the  surface,  will  speedily  begin  to  sprout.  Thus  in 
trenching  the  land,  or  in  digging  deep  ditches  and  drains,  the  farmer  is 
often  surprised  to  find  the  earth,  thrown  up  from  a  depth  of  many  feet, 
become  covered  with  young  plants,  of  species  long  extirpated  from  or 
but  rarely  seen  in  his  cultivated  fields. 

4°.  Yet  light  is,  generally  speaking,  prejudicial  to  germination. 
Hence  the  necessity  o[ covering  the  seed,  when  sown  in  our  gardens  and 
corn  fields,  and  yet  of  not  so  far  burying  it  that  the  air  shall  be  excluded. 
In  the  usual  method  of  sowing  broad-cast,  much  of  the  grain,  even  after 
harrowing,  remains  uncovered  :  and  the  prejudicial  influence  of  light  in 
preventing  the  healthful  germination  of  such  seeds  is  no  doubt  one  rea- 
son why,  by  the  method  of  dibbling,  fewer  seeds  are  observed  to  fail,  and 
in  equal  return  of  corn  is  obtained  from  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of 
39  id. 

The  reason  why  light  is  prejudicial  to  germination,  as  well  as  why 
the  -jresence  of  atmospheric  air  is  necessary,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowl  g  observation  : — 
5°    When  seeds  are  mai?  o  g  irminate  in  a  limited  portion  oi  atmo»> 
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pheric  air,  the  bulk  of  the  air  undergoes  no  material  alteration,  hut  3b 
examination  its  oxygen  is  found  to  have  diminished,  and  carbonic  a?ii 
to  have  taken  its  place.  Therefore,  during  germination,  seeds  absorb 
oxygen  gas  and  give  off  carbonic  acid, 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  presence  of  air  is  necessary 
to  germination,  and  why  seeds  refuse  to  sprout  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
or  carbonic  acid  gases.  They  cannot  sprout  unless  oxygen  be  within 
l}i.e.ir  reach. 

We  have  seen  also  in  a  previous  lectture  that  the  leaves  of  plants  in 
the  sunshine  give  off  oxygen  gas  and  absorb  carbonic  acid, — while  it: 
the  dark  the  reverse  takes  place.  So  it  is  with  seeds  which  have  begun 
to  germinate.  When  exposed  to  the  light  they  give  off  oxygen  instead 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  the  natural  process  is  reversed.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  growth  of  the  young  germ,  that  oxygen  should  be  absorb- 
ed, aud  carbonic  acid  given  of — and  as  this  can  take  place  to  the  requir- 
ed extent  only  in  the  dark,  the  cause  of  the  prejudicial  action  of  light  is 
sufficiently  apparent  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  covering  the  seed  with  a 
thin  layer  of  soil. 

6°.  During  germinatioi;,  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  and  diastase  are  pm- 
duced.  That  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  latter  substance,  has  been 
proved  in  the  previous  lecture,  (p.  118.)  That  acetic  acid  is  formed  is 
shown  by  causing  seeds  to  germinate  in  powdered  chalk  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  when  after  a  lime  acetate  of  lime*  may  be  washed  out  from  the 
chalk  (Braconnot)  in  which  they  have  been  made  to  grow.  The  acid 
contained  in  this  acetate  must  have  been  formed  in  the  seed,  and  after- 
wards excreted  or  thrown  out  into  the  soil. 

7°.  When  the  germ  has  shot  out  from  the  seed  and  attained  to  a  sen- 
sible length,  it  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  a  sweet  taste.  This  taste  is 
owing  to  the  presence  a(  grajie  sugar  in  the  sap  which  has  already  be- 
gun to  circulate  through  its  vessels. 

It  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained  whether  the  vinegar  or  the  dias- 
tase is  first  produced  when  germination  commences,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  grape  sugar  is  formed  subsequently  to  the  appear- 
ance of  both. 

8^.  The  young  shoot  which  rises  upwards  from  the  seed  consists  of 
a  mass  of  vessels,  which  gradually  increase  in  length,  and  after  a  short 
time  expand  into  the  first  true  leaves.  The  vessels  of  this  first  shoot  do 
not  consist  of  unmixed  woody  fibre.  It  is  even  said  that  no  true  wood 
is  formed  till  the  first  true  leaves  are  deoelaped. — [Lindley's  Theory  of 
Horticulture.]  The  vessels  of  the  young  sprout,  therefore,  and  of  the 
early  radicles,  probably  consist  of  the  cellular  fibre  of  Payen.  They 
are  un(iuestionably  lormed  of  a  substance  which  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
between  starch  or  sugar  and  woody  fibre,  and  which  has  a  constitution 
analogousf  lo  that  of  both. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  phenomena  which  attend  upon  germina- 
tion, let  us  now  consider  the  chemical  changes  by  which  these  i  henora- 
ena  are  accompanied. 

1°.  The  seed  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid.     We  havj 

•  Acetate  of  lime  is  a  compound  of  aceUcacid  (vinegar)  and  Ume,  and  in»y  bo  preEUodf* 
Oisaolving  challi  in  vinegar.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
t  By  analogous  I  mean  which  may  be  represented  by  carbon  and  wa'.et 
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already  seen  thai  the  starch  of  ihe  seed  (C,2  Hio  O,o)  nay  be  repre- 
sented'by  carbon  and  waier, — by  12C  +  lOHO.  Now  it  appears  that 
in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  tlie  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  the  stareli  is 
actually  separated  into  carbon  and  water,  the  carbon  at  the  moment  of  sepa- 
ration unitingwith  the  oxygen,  and  forming  carbonic  acid  (COj).  This 
acid  is  given  o&'  into  the  soil  in  ihe  form  of  gas,  and  thence  partially  es- 
capes into  the  air;  but  for  what  immediate  purpose  it  is  evolved,  or  how 
its  formation  is  connected  with  the  further  development  of  the  germ,  has 
not  hitherto  been  explained. 

2°.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  from  the  starch  of  the 
grain  is  also  easy  to  comprehend.     For,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Stakch  .  .  .  =C,2  H  0  O|o 
3  of  Vinegar    .  .  =:  C12  Hg    O9 

Difference    =  H,     O,  ;  or  the  elements  of 

an  atom  of  water.  Therefore,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
germ  a  portion  of  the  starch  is  deprived  of  the  elements  of  an  atom  of 
water,  and  at  the  same  lime  transformed  into  vinegar. 

Why  is  this  vinegar  formed?  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  answer  this 
question  as  to  say  why  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  the  seed,  though 
both  undoubtedly  serve  wise  and  useful  ends. 

It  has  been  explained  in  ihe  preceding  lecture  how  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  gradually  changes  starch  into  cane  sugar,  and  the  latter  inlograjie 
sugar.  While  ix  remains  in  the  sap  of  the  sprouting  seed,  the  vinegar 
may  aid  the  diastase  in  transforming  the  insoluble  starch  into  soluble 
food  for  the  plant,  and  may  be  an  instrument  in  securing  the  conversion 
of  the  cane  sugar,  which  is  the  first  formed,  into  grqpe  sugar, — since 
cane  sugar  cannot  long  exist  in  the  presence  of  an  acid. 

After  the  acetic  acid  is  rejected  by  the  plant,  it  may  act  as  a  solvent 
on  the  lime  and  other  earthy  matters  contained  in  the  soil.  Liebig  sup- 
poses the  especial  function  of  this  acid — the  reason  why  it  is  formed  in 
the  germ  and  excreted  into  the  soil — to  be,  to  dissolve  the  lime,  &c.,  which 
the  soil  contains,  and  to  return  into  the  pores  of  the  roots,  bearing  in  so- 
lution ihe  earthy  substances  which  the  plant  requires  for  its  healthy 
growth.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely  function.  It  is  only  conjec- 
tural, however,  and  since  the  experiments  of  Braconnot  have  shown  ihal 
acetate  of  lime,  even  in  small  quantity,  may  be  injurious  to  vegetation, 
it  becoines  more  doubtful  how  far  the  formation  of  this  compound  in  the 
soil,  and  the  subsequent  conveyance  of  it  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant, 
can  be  regarded  as  the  special  purpose  for  which  acetic  acid  is  so  gene- 
rally produced  during  germination. 

3°.  The  early  sap  of  the  young  shoot  is  sweet ;  it  contains  grape  su- 
gar. Tills  sugar  is  also  derived  from  the  starch  of  the  seed.  Being 
rendered  soluble  by  the  diastase  formed  at  the  base  of  the  gern-  the 
:itarch  is  gradually  converted  into  grape  sugar  as  it  ascends.  The  ela 
tiOD  between  these  two  compounds  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

Starch =C,2  H,„  O,,, 

Grape  Sugar     .     .     .     =C,2H,2  0,2 


Difference   .     .     .     .     ^  Hj    Oji   or  the  ele- 

ments of  two  atoms  of  water.     The  w?ier  which  is  imbibed  by  the  seed 
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from  llie  sell,  forms  an  abundant  source  from  which  the  whole  of  he 
starch,  rendered  soluble  by  the  diastase,  can  be  supplied  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  two  atoms  of  water  which  are  necessary  to  its  subsequenf 
conversion  into  grape  sugar 

4°.  The  diastase  is  formed  when  tlie  seed  begins  to  sprout,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  gluten  or  vegetable  albumen  of  the  seed,  but  as  its  true 
constitution  is  not  yet  known,  we  cannot  explain  the  exact  chemical 
changes  by  which  its  production  is  effected. 

5°.  When  the  true  leaf  becomes  expanded,  true  wood  first  appears 
in  sensible  quantity.  By  what  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  leaf 
the  sugar  already  in  solution  in  the  sap  is  converted  into  woody  fibre, 
we  cannot  explain.  The  conversion  itself  is  in  appearance  simple 
enough,  since 

Grape  Sugar  ^C,2  H,2  O12,  and 

Woody  Fibre        .  ==C,2Ha    O3 


Difference    .     .     .     .     ^  H4    O4 ;  or  the  formei 

must  part  with  the  elements  of  four  atoms  of  water  only,  to  be  prepared 
for  its  change  into  the  latter.  But  the  true  nature  of  the  molecular* 
change  by  which  this  transformation  is  brought  about,  as  well  as  the 
causes  which  lead  to  it  and  the  immediate  instruments  by  which  it  is 
effected,  are  all  still  mysterious. 

§2.  Of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  from  the  formation  of  the 
true  leaf  to  the  expansion  of  the  flower.  ■ 

When  the  true  leaf  is  formed  the  plant  has  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
of  its  existence.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  nourished  almost  solelv  by  the 
food  containej  in  the  seed, — it  henceforth  derives  its  sustenauce'from  the 
air  and  from  the  soil.  The  apparent  mode  of  growth  is  the  same,  the 
stem  shoots  upwards,  the  roots  descend,  and  they  consist  essenlially  of 
the  same  chemical  substances,  but  they  are  no  longer  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  starch  of  the  seed,  and  the"  chemical  changes  of  which  they 
are  the  result  are  entirely  different. 

l°._The  leaf  absorbs  carbonic  acid  in  the  sunshine,  and  gives  off  ox- 
ygen in  equal  bulk.f  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  plants  increase  in 
size — their  growth,  therefore,  is  intimately  connected  with  this  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid. 

If  carbonic  acid  be  absorbed  by  the  leaf  and  the  whole  of  its  oxygen 
given  off  again, +  carbon  alone  is  added  to  the  plant  bv  this  function  of 
the  leaf.  But  it  is  added  in  the  presence  of  the  wateV  of  the  sap,  and 
thus  is  enabled  by  uniting  with  it  to  form,  as  it  may  be  directed,  or  as 
may  be  necessary,  any  one  of  those  numerous  compounds  which  iray 

•  All  bodies  are  supposed  In  consial  of  panicles  or  molecules  ^  f  exceedm'  minnlenesa, 
and  all  chemioKl  chanjes  whicli  lake  place  in  llie  same  mass  of  mailer  are  supposed  to  be 
owing  10  the  differenl  ways  in  which  these  panicles  ari-anje  themselves.  We  oiav  form  > 
remote  idea  orthe  way  in  whi.-h  diHercnt  positions  of  the  same  particles  may  produce  dif- 
forent  substances,  by  considering  liow  ditferent  tijures  in  Mosaic  may  be  produced  by  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  the  same  number  of  etjual  and  similar  frajments  of  various  colours. 

t  Such  issemihiy  the  result  of  experiment.  How  far  this  result  can  be  considered  as  un- 
rersally  true,  will  be  examined  herealler 

t  II  will  be  recollected  that  carbonic  acid  ;ontains  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen  gas  :  If,  therefrre, 

•tateri^i^'l°e"iJxi!°  ^"""^         of  oxygen  as    absorbs  of  carbonic  acid,  the  result  must  b;  u 
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DO  represenleiJ  by  carbon  and  water,  (p.  HI,)  and  of  whidi,  as  we  have 
seen,  tbe  solid  pails  of  plants  are  chiefly  made  up. 

T)  ere  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  oxygen  given  off 
by  l^r.e  leaf  to  be  sel  free,  and  the  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  to  be  subse- 
quently formed. 

A.  The  action  of  light  on  the  leafof  the  plant  may  directly  decompose 
the  carbonic  acid  after  it  has  been  absorbed,  and  cause  the  oxyen  to  sep- 
arate from  the  carbon,  arid  escape  inio  the  air ; — while  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  carbon  thus  set  fro?,  may  unite  with  the  water  of  the  sap  in 
different  proportions,  so  as  to  produce  either  sugar,  gum,  or  starch. 
Suppose  12  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  (12  CO^)  to  be  thus  decompo=ed,  and 
their  carbon  to  unite  with  10  of  water  (10  HO),  we  should  have 
from  12  of  Carbonic  Acid  .  =  Ci^ 

which  united  to  10  of  Water      .     .     .  =  H,o  O,,, 


vvouldgive  1  of  Gum  or  of  Case  Sugar  =  C,3  Hn,   0,„ 
while  24  of  oxygen  would  be  given  olf,  the  whole  of  which  would  have 
been  derived  from  iJie  carbonic  flcid  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

B.  Or  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be  directed,  in  the  leaf,  to  the 
decompodtion ,  not  of  carbonic  acid,  but.  of  the  water  oC  ihe  sap.  The  oxy- 
gen of  the  water  may  be  separated  from  the  hydrogen,  while  at  the  same 
instant  the  latter  element  (hydrogen)  may  unite  with  the  carbonic  acid 
to  produce  the  sugar  or  starch.  The  result  here  is  the  same  as  before, 
but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  brought  about  is  very  differently  represented, 
and  appears  much  more  complicated.  Thus,  suppose  24  of  wafr 
(24  HO)  lobe  decomposed,  and  to  give  off  their  oxygen  into  the  air,  2-i  ^f 
oxygen  would  be  evolved  as  in  the  former  case,  the  whole  oi  which  would 
hf.  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  while  there  would  remain 
24  of  Hydrogen  .     .   =  H  , 

Let  this  act  on    12  of  Carbonic  Acid  =  C,2  O34 


and  we  have  as  the  result C,2H24  02  4; 

Starch,  &.C.  Water 

or  C,2   H,„  0,„  -I-  14  HO. 

According  10  this  mode  of  representing  the  chemical  changes,  watei  is 
first  decomposed  and  its  oxygen  evolved,  then  its  hydrogen  again  com- 
bines with  the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  two 
products — water  and  sugar  or  starch.  This  view  is  not  only  more  com- 
plicated, but  it  supposes  the  same  action  of  light  to  be — continually,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  circumstances — both  decomposing  wa- 
ter and  '/■<;-fi)rming  it  from  its  elements.  While,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  other  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  staled  in  this  place,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  really  does  decompose  water  in  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  more  in  some  than  in  others — yet  it  appears  probable  that  the  oxygen 
evolved  by  the  leaf  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  absorbed;  and  that  the  principal  part  of  the  solid  substance  of 
living  vegetables,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  derived  from  the  air,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  this  acid  with  the  elements  of  the 
water  in  the  sap.* 

I  ougtit  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  opin.on  of  Prrsoz  (Ckemie  Moleculuii'i),  that  lh« 
^arch,  gum,  &c.,  ot  slants  ire  formed  by  the  anion  o(  carbonic  oxide  id)}  wil\i  iie  ncces. 
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We  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  (p.  63)  that,  while  plants  derivci 
much  of  their  sustu  'ance  from  the  air,  they  are  also  fed  more  or  less 
abundantly  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  From  this  soil  they  ob- 
tain through  their  roots  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  continually  giveu-off 
by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  it  contains.  This  carbonic  acid  will 
ascend  to  the  leaf,  and  will  there  undergo  decomposition  along  with  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaf  itself.  At  least  we  know  of  no  function 
of  the  root  or  stem  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  soil  can 
be  decomposed  and  deprived  of  its  oxygen  before  it  reaches  the  leaf. 

It  is  distinctly  stated,  indeed,  by  Sprengel,  [see  above,  p.  92,]  thai 
when  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  oxy- 
gen given  off  by  the  leaf  is  greater  in  bulk  than  the  carbonic  acid  ab- 
sorbed. But  there  is  one  observation  in  connection  with  this  point  which 
it  seems  to  me  of  importance  to  make.  The  leaves  supply  carbon  lo 
the  plant  only  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  they  give  off  a  bulk  of 
oxygen  gas  not  exceeding  that  of  the  acid  taken  in,  [see  note,  below.] 
But  if  the  carbon  derived  from  the  soil  be  also  absorbed  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  if  the  oxygen  contained  in  this  portion  of  acid  is  also 
given  off  by  the  leaf — either  the  quantity  drawn  from  the  soil  must  be 
small,  compared  with  that  inhaled  from  the  air,  or  the  oxygen  given  off 
by  the  leaf  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  vegetation,  be  sensibly  great- 
er than  the  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  absorbs. 

We  are  too  little  familiar  with  the  chemical  functions  of  the  several 
parts  of  plants  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  this  point; 
but  it  appears  evident  that  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  conditions 
must  obtain : — 

(a).  Either  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  the  bulk  of  the  oxy- 
gen gas  given  off  by  the  leaf  during  the  day  must  always  be  considera- 
bly greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  it ;  or 

(b).  The  root  or  stem  must  have  the  power  of  decomposiug  carbonic 
acid  and  of  separating  and  setting  free  its  oxygen  ;  or 

(c).  The  plant  can  derive  no  considerable  portion  of  its  carbon  from 
the  soil,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  experiments  hitherto  made  by  the  vegetable  physiologists  be 
considered  of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to  warrant  us  in  rejecting  the 
two  former  conditions,  the  third  becomes  also  untenable. 

Fary  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  derived  from  the  water  of  the  saf .  This  opinion 
implies  that,  in  the  leaf,  carbonic  acid  (COa  )  is  decomposed  into  carlwnic  oxide  and  oxy- 
gen ceo  -f  O),  and  that  water  likewise  is  decomposed,— the  oxygen  produced  by  both  de- 
compositions being  ijiver  ^tr  either  into  the  air  by  the  leaves,  or  into  the  soil  by  the  roots. 
The  production  of  giape  s;.gar,  therefore,  according  to  tliis  hypothesis,  would  be  thus  rppro 
sented : —  There  are  retained,  and  given  olf. 

From  12  of  Carbonic  Acid  =  lacOa    -    .    -    C|2        Ol2  Oia 

From  12  of  Water-    •    -    =  12HO     -        -  His  Ou 


Cl2  His  Ol2  Ox 

grape  sugar 

Of  the  24  of  oxygen  thus  given  otf,  the  opinion  of  Persoa  is,  that  only  one-half  is  evolved 
oy  the  leaf, — and  the  principal  fact  on  which  his  opinion  rests  is  that  observed  byDe  Saus- 
Bure,  that  plants  of  Vijica  miitm-  gave  olTby  their  leaves,  in  his  experiments  only  two-thirds 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  they  absorbed.  Tliis  result  lias  led  Berzelios 
also  to  conjecture  that  the  leaves  of  plants  do  not  retain  merely  ttie  carbon  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  but  some  compound  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  containing  much  less  of  this  element  thah 
the  carbonic  acid  does  (Trcdti  de  Chemie,  V  ,  p.  69).  The  principal  objection  to  this  view 
however,  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  supposes  to  be  rejected  by  the  root.  The  experiment! 
on  wh.ch  it  is  founded  require  confirmation  and  ixteDsion. 
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3".  Without  dwelling  at  present  on  this  point,  tlie  above  considera- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  giving  additional  strength  or  probability  to  the 
conclusions  we  formerly  arrived  at  (p.  63)  from  other  premises — that 
'he  roots,  besides  carbonic  acid,  absorb  certain  other  soluble  organic 
compounds,  which  are  always  present  in  ihe  soil  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  that  the  plant  appropriates  and  converts  these  inio  its  own 
substance.  Some  of  these  organic  compounds  may  readily,  and  by  ap- 
parently simple  changes,  be  transformed  into  the  starch  and  woody  fibre 
•)f  the  living  vegetable.  The  illustration  of  this  fact  will  be  reserved 
until,  in  the  second  part  of  these  lectures,  I  come  to  treat  of  the  vegeta- 
ble portion  of  soils,  and  of  the  chemical  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
organic  compounds  of  which  it  consists,  or  to  which  It  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing rise. 

4°.  The  chemical  changes  above  explained  (a),  show  how,  from 
carbonic  acid  and  the  elements  of  water,  substances  possessed  of  the 
eleraeatary  constitution  of  sugar  and  gum  may,  by  the  natural  processes 
of  vegetable  life,  obtain  the  elements  of  which  they  consist,  and  in  the 
requisite  proportions.  They  throw  no  light,  however,  upoe  the  me- 
chanism by  which  these  elements  are  constrained,  as  it  were,  to  assume 
first  tiie  form  of  gum  or  sugar,  or  soluble  starch,  and  afterwards,  in 
another  part  of  the  plant,  of  insoluble  starch  and  woody  fibre. 

It  is  known  that  the  sap  deposits  starch  and  woody  fibre  in  the  stein, 
only  in  its  descent  from  the  leaf, — a^nd  it  is,  therefore,  inferred  that  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  sap,  as  it  passes  through  the  green  parts,  is  ne- 
cessary to  dispose  the  elements  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of 
vascular  fibre  or  ligiiin.  And  as,  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  starch 
appears  to  be  convertible  into  woody  fibre  (p.  126),  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  soluble  substances,  containing  nitrogen,  which  are  present  in 
the  sap  may — as  diastase  does  upon  starch — exercise  an  agency  in  trans- 
forming the  soluble  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  of  the  sap  into  the  insoluble  starch 
and  woody  fibre  of  the  seed  and  the  stem.  We  are  here,  however,  upon 
uncertain  ground,  and  I  refrain  from  advancing  any  further  conjectures. 

Two  great  steps  we  have  now  made.  We  have  seen  how  the  germ 
lives  and  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  food  stored  up  in  the  seed — and 
how,  when  it  has  obtained  roots  and  leaves,  the  plant  is  enabled  to  ex- 
tract from  the  air  and  from  the  soil  such  materials  as,  in  kind  and  quan- 
tity, are  fitted  to  build  up  its  several  parts  during  its  future  growth. 
That  considerable  obscurity  still  rests  on  the  details  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  what  we 
have  already  been  able  to  ascertain. 

§  3.  On  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  leaves  aid  stems  of  plants 
In  the  preceding  section  we  have  studied  the  origin  of  those  sub 
stances  only  which  form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  products  ciC  vegetation, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  a  chemical  constitution  of  such  a  kind 
as  enables  them  lobe  represented  by  carbjn  and  water.     I!ut  during 
the  stage  of  vegetable  growth  we  are  now  considering,  other  compounds 
totally  different  in  their  nalure  are  also  produced,  and  in  some  plants  it; 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  deserving  of  a  separate  consideration.     Such  is 
the  case  with  oxalic  acid. 
The  circun:stances  under  whict.  this  acid  occurs  'n  nature  have  al 
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ready  been  detailed.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  maty  plants 
The  potash  in  forest  trees  is  supposed  to  be  in  combination  with  oxalic 
acid,  while  in  the  lichens  oxalate  of  lime  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
peirformed  by  the  woody  fibre  of  the  more  perfect  plant ;  it  forms  the 
skeleton  by  which  the  vegetable  structure  is  supported,  and  through 
which  its  vascular  system  is  diffused. 

The  production  of  this  acid  in  the  living  plant  is  readily  understood 
when  iu  chemical  constitution  {C^  O3)  is  compared  with  that  of  car- 
bonic acid  (CO2).     For 

2  of  Cakeonic  Acid  =  Cj  O, 

1  of  Oxalic  Ac't>       =  Cj  O3 


Difference     .     .     .     O, 

That  is  to  say,  2  of  carbonic  acid  are  transformed  into  1  of  oxalic  acid 
by  the  loss  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen — or  generally,  carbonic  acid  by  the 
loss  of  one-fourth  of  its  oxygen  may  be  converted  into  oxalic  add. 

But  the  leaf  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  gives  off  oxygen.  In  the  lichens, 
therefore,  which  contain  30  much  oxalic  acid,  a  large  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  absorbed  is,  by  the  action  of  light,  deprived  of  only  one-fourth 
of  its  oxygen,  and  is  thus  changed  into  oxalic  acid.  The  same  is  true  to 
a  smaller  extent  of  the  sorrel  leaves  and  stems,  which  owe  their  sour- 
ness to  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid — of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  rhubarb 
also — in  a  still  smaller  degree  of  the  beech  and  other  large  trees,  in 
which  much  potash,  and  probably  also  of  marine  plants,  in  which 
much  soda  is  found  to  exist.  It  must  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  leaves  of  each  genus  or  natural  order  of  plants,  that  the  same  ac- 
tion of  the  same  light  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid  in  different  degrees 
— evolving  in  some  a  less  proportion  of  its  oxygen,  and  causing  in  such 
plants  the  formation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  fact  of  the  production  of  this  oxalic  acid,  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  in  many  plants,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  those 
experiments  from  which  pliysiologists  have  concluded  that  the  leaves 
of  plants  emit  a  bulk  of  oxygen  sensibly  equal  to  that  of  tke  carbonic 
acid  absorbed.* 

I  have  referred  the  production  of  more  or  less  oxalic  acid  in  different 
plants  to  the  special  structure  of  each,  and  this  must  be  true,  where,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  different  results  of  this  kind  are  observed  to 
take  ])lace — as  where  sorrels  and  sweet  clovers  grow  side  by  side.  Yet 
the  influence  of  light  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  on  the  same  plant, 
is  beautifully  shown  by  the  leaves  of  the  Sempervivum  arboreum,  of  the 
Portulacaria  afra,  and  01  her  plants  which  are  sour  in  the  morning,  tasteless 

*  Were  we  permitted,  in  the  absence  of  decisive  experiments,  to  state  as  true  what  theo. 
retical  considerations  plainly  indicate,  we  ahould  say — 

1°.  That  plants  containing  much  oxalic  or  other  similar  acids,  and  not  deriving  much  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  soil,  must  ^ive  off  from  their  leaves  a  bullc  of  oxygen  lens  than  thai  of  the 
carbonic  acid  absorbed. 

2°.  That  plants  containing  no  sensible  quantity  of  such  acids,  nor  fed  by  carbonic  acid 
from  the  soil,  may  evolve  oxygen  sensibly  equal  in  bullc  to  the  carbonic  arid  absorbed. 

3^^.  That  if  little  of  these  acids  be  present,  and  much  carbonic  acid  be  absorbed  from  the 
soli,  the  volume  of  oxygen  sivenotf  by  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  must  be  sensibly  ^eaftr 
than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  they  absorb. 

4°.  That  the  leaves  of  the  pines  and  other  trees  containing  much  turpentine — in  whtcb 
hydrogen  is  in  excess — must  at  all  times  give  oif  oxygen  in  greater  bulk  than  *iie  carbonic 
acid  Ihey  absorb.  They  must  decompose  water  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  ani  evolve  the 
•xygen  of  both. 
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m  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  bitter  in  die  evening. — [Sprenge  ,  Ckemie, 
II.,  p.  321.]  During  the  night  the  oxygen  has  accumulated  in  these  plants 
and  for-nod  acids  containing  oxygen  in  excess  (p.  127.)  As  the  day  ad- 
vances this  oxygen  is  given  off;  under  the  influence  of  light  the  acids  are 
decomposed,  and  the  sourness  disappears. 

In  the  juices  of  plants  before  the  period  of  flowering,  other  acids  are 
met  with  besides  the  oxalic  acid,  though  in  much  smaller  quantity.  As 
the  most  important  of  these,  however,  occur  more  abundantly  in  fruits, 
we  shall  consider  the  theory  of  their  formation  in  the  following  section. 

§  4.  Of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  hclvxen  the  opening  of  the 
flower  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  or  seed. 

The  opening  of  the  flower  is  the  first  nnd  most  striking  step  taken  by 
the  plant  towards  the  production  of  the  seed  by  which  its  species  is  to  be 
perpetuated.  That  at  this  period  anew  series  of  chemical  changes  com- 
mences in  the  plant  is  obvious  from  the  following  facts  : — 

1°.  That  the  flower  leaves  absorb  oxygen  and  emit  carbonic  acid  both 
by  day*  and  by  night  (p.  95.) 

2°.  That  they  also  occasionally  emit  pure  nitrogen  gas. 

3°.  That  the  juice  of  the  maple  ceases  to  be  sweet  when  the  flowers 
are  matured  (Liebig,)  and  that,  in  the  sugar  cane  and  beetroot,  the  sugar 
becomes  less  abundant  when  the  plant  has  begun  to  blossom. 

These  facts  sutficiently  indicate  the  commencement  of  new  changes 
in  tho  interior  of  plants  at  this  period  of  their  growth.  That  such  changes 
go  on  until  the  ripening  of  the  seed  is  also  evident  from  these  further  ob- 
servations : — 

1°.  That  the  husk  of  the  future  seed,  as  in  the  corn-bearing  grasses 
(wheat,  oats,  &c.,)  is  filled  at  first  with  a  milky  liquid,  which  becomes 
gradually  sweeter  and  more  dense,  and  finally  consolidates  into  a  mix- 
ture of  starch  and  gluten,  such  as  is  presented  by  the  flour  of  different 
species  r)f  corn. 

2°.  That  the  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  of  many  plants  is  enveloped  is 
at  first  tasteless,  afterwards  more  or  less  sour,  and  finally  sweet.  In  a 
few  fruits  only,  as  in  I  he  lime,  th'e  lemon,  and  the  tamarind,  does  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  acid  remain  to  be  sensible  to  the  taste,  when  the  seed 
has  become  perfectly  ripe.  The  acid  and  cellular  fibre  both  diminish 
while  the  sugar  increases. 

3°.  That  fruits,  while  green,  act  upon  the  air  like  the  green  leaves  and 
twigs — but  that,  as  they  approach  maturity,  they  also  absorb  or  retain 
oxygen  gas  (DeSaussure.)  The  same  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place 
when  unripe  fruits  are  plucked  and  left  to  ripen  in  the  air  'Berard.) 
After  a  time  the  latter  also  emit  carbonic  acid. 

I. F0B.MATI0S  OF  THE  SEED. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  barley,  or  other  plants,  which  yield  farinaceous 
oteds,  we  have  seen  that  previous  to  flowering  the  chief  erergy  of  the 
living  plant  is  expended  in  the  production  of  the  woody  fitje  of  which 
its  stem  and  growing  branches  mainly  consist;  and  we  have  also  been 
able  to  understand,  in  some  degree,  how  this  woody  fibre  is  produced 
from  the  ordinary  food  of  the  plant.     When  the  flower  expands,  how- 

■  By  day  the  absorplion  is  iho  (ireater,  bi<  bie  built  of  (lie  oxygen  taken  in  is  alwayt 
(Tetter  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  oC 
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ever,  the  plant  has  in  general,  and  especially  i£an  annual  plant,  reached 
nearly  to  maturity,  and  woody  fibre  is  little  required.  The  most  im- 
portant of  its  remaining  functions  is  the  production  of  the  starch  and  glu- 
ten of  the  seed,  and  of  the  substances  which  (brm  the  husk  by  which  the 
seed  is  enveloped. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  plant's  growth,  the  starch  of  the  seed  ia 
transformed  into  gum  and  sugar,  and  subsequently,  when  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  into  woody  fibre.  In  the  last  stages  of  its  existence,  when  it 
i?  producing  the  seed,  the  sugar  of  the  sweet  and  milky  sap  is  gradually 
transformed  into  starch — that  is  to  say,  a  process  exactly  the  converse 
of  the  former  takes  place. 

We  are  able,  in  some  measure,  to  explain  the  mode  and  agency  by 
which  the  foriner  transformation  is  effected — the  latter,  however,  is  still 
inexplicable.  We  can  ourselves,  by  the  agency  of  diastase,  transform 
starch  into  sugar ;  and,  tlierefore,  can  readily  believe  such  transforma- 
tions to  be  effected  in  the  young  plant ; — but  we  as  yet  know  no  method 
of  re-converting  sugar  into  starch  ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  only  hazard 
conjectures  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about  in  the 
interior  of  the  plant  during  the  formation  of  the  seed. 

It  is  said  that  nitrogen  is  given  off"  by  the  flower  leaf.  We  know  that 
this  element  is  present  in  tlie  colouring  matter  of  the  petal,  and  that  itija 
necessary  constituent  of  the  albumen  and  gluten,  which  are  always  as- 
sociated with  the  starch  of  the  seed.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  nitrpgene- 
ous  substances  [substances  containing  nitrogen,]  contained  in  the  sap  at 
all  periods  of  the  plant's  growth,  are  carried  up  in  great  quantity  to  the 
flower  and  seed  vessel.  These  substances  are  «!t^^o«cis?  to  be  concerned  as 
immediate  agents  iu  effecting  the  transformations  which  there  take  place. 
More  than  this,  however,  we  cannot  as  yet  venture  even  to  conjecture. 

II. — KIPENING  OF  THE  FRDIT. 

In  these  plants,  again,  which  invest  their  seed  with  a  pulpy  fruit — in 
the  giene  the  lemon,  the  apple,  the  plum,  &c. — other  changes  take 
place,  at  tiiis  period,  of  a  more  intelligible  kind,  and  other  substances  are 
formed,  on  the  production  of  which  less  obscurity  rests.  Atone  stage  of 
their  growth,  tliese  fruits,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  tasteless — ^in  the 
next,  they  are  sour — in  the  third,  they  are  more  or  less  entirely  sweet. 

I.  In  the  tasteless  state  they  consist  of  little  more  than  the  substance 
of  the  leaf — of  vascular,  or  woody  fibre,  filled  with  a  tasteless  sap,  and 
tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  green  parts  of  the  plant.  For  a 
time,  this  young  fruit  appears  to  perform  in  reference  to  the  airaospheite 
the  usual  functions  of  the  leaf— it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  gives  ofiT  oxy- 
gen, and  thus  extracts  from  the  air  a  portion  of  the  food  by  which  its  growth 
is  promoted,  and  its  size  gradually  increased. 

II.  But  after  a  time  this  fruit  becomes  sour  to  the  taste,  and  itg 
acidity  gradually  increases — while  at  the  same  time  it  is  observed  to 
give  off"  a  less  comparative  bulk  of  oxygen  than  before.  Let  us  consi- 
der siiortly  the  theory  of  the  pi  iduction  of  the  more  abradant  vegetalila 
acids  contained  in  fiuiis. 

1°.  The  tartaru  acid  which  occurs  in  the  grape  is  represented  bv 
C,  H,  O,  (p.  1^4). 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  suppose  this  acid  to  be  formed 
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in  the  fruit — either  directly  from  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  arid  wa- 
ter with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas^-or  from  the  giini  and  sugar  al- 
ready present  in  the  sap  aided  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere.    Thus 

A.  4  of  Carbonic  Acid  =  C,         O, 
2ofWATKR      .     .     =         Ha  0-, 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Sum     .     .     =  C,  H3  0,„  orC,  Hj  O5  +  50. 
That  is,  one  equivalent  of  tartaric  acid  may  be  formed  from  4  of  carbon- 
ic acid  absorbed  by  the  leafor  fruit,  and  2  of  the  water  of  the  sap,  while 
5  of  oxygen  are  at  the  same  time  given  off  by  the  leaf.     Or, 
tS.  If  Grape  Sugar  be  C,2  H,2  Ojj 
^  of  Grape   Sugar  =  C4    H3    O3 
3  of  Oxygen    .     .     =  O3 

Tartaric  Acid.        Water. 

Sum     .     .     =  C,    Hj    Oe    or  C4  H^  O5  -|-  HO. 
Thpt  is,  by  the  absorption  from  the  air  of  a  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to 
that  which  it  already  contains,  grape  sugar  may  be  converted  into  tar- 
taric acid  and  water. 

In  the  sorrels  and  other  sour-leaved  plants,  which  contain  tartaric  acid 
in  their  general  sa|),  the  acid  may  be  formed  by  either  ofthe  processes 
above  explained.  In  the  sunshine  their  green  parts  absorb  carbonic 
acid  and  evolve  oxygen.  If  any  of  these  green  pans  give  off  only  |  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  they  drink  in,  tartaric  acid 
may  be  produced  (A.)  In  the  darli  they  absorb  oxygen  and  give  off 
carbonic  acid.  If  the  bulk  of  this  latter  gas  which  escapes  be  less  than 
that  of  the  oxygen  which  enters,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  or  gum  of  the 
sap  may,  as  above  explained  (B.),  be  converted  into  tartaric  acid. 

We  have  as  yet  no  experiments  which  enable  us  to  say  by  which  of 
these  modes  the  tartaric  acid  is  really  produced  in  such  plants— or 
whether  it  may  not  occasionally  be  compounded  by  both  inethods. 

In  green  fruits  also,  in  the  sour  grape  for  example,  it  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  produced  by  either  method.  The  only  experiments  we  yet 
possess,  those  of  De  Saussure,  though  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  point, 
are  in  favour  of  the  former  explanation  (A)  In  the  estimation  of  this 
piiilosopher,  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  ia 
retained  by  the  fruit,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  acidity  it  gradually 
acquires. 

2°.  Malic  and  citric  acids. — These  acids  are  represented  (p.  127)  by 
the  common  formula;  C4  H^  O,.  They  may  be  produced  from  water 
»nd  carbonic  acid,  if  three-fourths  only  of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  be 
g'Ven  off.     Thus 

4  of  Carbonic  Acid  =  C,        O, 
2  of  Water      .    .    =        H^  O^ 

Malio  Acid. 

Sum      .    .    =  C4  Ha  0,„  =  C,  Ha  O4  -f-  60 

That  such  a  retention  of  one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid 
Tcctsionally  takes  place  in  the  green  fruit,  is  consistent  with  the  obser- 
vations of  De  Saussure.  The  lime  and  the  lemon  are  fruits  on  which 
fee  most  satisfactory  experiments  might  be  made  with  the  view  of  fi- 
b&liy  determini-ng  tiiis  point. 
7 
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III.  This  formation  of  acid  proceeds  for  a  certain  time,  the  fruit  be- 
coming sourer  and  sourer;  tlie  aoidily  tnen  begins  to  diminish,  sugar  is 
formed,  and  the  Iriiit  rioens.  The  ar.id  rarely  disappears  entirely,  even 
from  the  sweetest  Iruits.  until  they  begin  to  decay  ;  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it,  however,  mas.  oe  converted  iuio  grape  sugar,  as  the  fruit  ap- 
proaches" to  maturity.  This  conversion  may  take  place  in  either  of  two 
ways. 

1°.  Bj  the  direct  evolution  of  the  excess  of  oxygen.     Thus 
3  of  Tartaric  Acid  =  Cjj   Hj     0,5 
6  of  Water    .     .     .  =  H,     Oj 

I Grape  Sugar. 

Sum  .     .     .  =  C,2  H,3  Oj,   =  C.j,  H,2  0,3  +  90, 

• , ' 

Or  grape  sugar  may  be  forrred  from  3  of  tartaric  acid  and  6  of  the  water 
of  the  sap,  by  the  evolution,  at  the  same  time,  of  9  of  oxygen.  Citric 
and  malic  acids,  in  the  same  proportion,  would  form  grape  sugar  by  the 
evolution  of  6  of  oxygen  only. 

Do  fruits,  when  they  have  reached  their  sourest  state,  begm  thus  to 
give  off  an  excess  of  oxygen?  I  know  of  no  experiments  which  as  yel 
decide  the  point. 

2°.  By  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
Thus  in  the  ease  of  tartaric  acid, 
1  of  Tartaric  Acid  =  C,  H3  O5 
1  of  Oxygen  .     .     .  =  O, 

■  XthofGrapa       Carkonic 

Sugar.  Acid. 

Sum  .     .     .  =  C4   H,  Oe  =  C3   H2  O3  +  2  CO3 
Where  one  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  two  of  carbonic  acid  given  off. 
Or  in  the  case  of  the  malic  and  citric  acids, 

1  of  Malic  Acid  =  C4  Hj  O4 

2  of  Oxygen  .     .  =  O2 

. >ith  of  Grape         Carbonic 

Sugar.  Acid. 

Sum  .        =  C4  H,  O2    =  0*2  Hj  Oj,  +.2  CO 

Where  2  of  oxygen  are  absorbed  and  2  of  carbonic  acid  given  off. 

We  know  from  the  experiments  of  Berard  that,  when  unripe  fruits 
are  plucked,  they  do  not  ripen  if  excluded  from  the  access  of  oxygen 
gas — but  that  in  the  air  they  rif  en,  absorbing  oxygen  at  the  same  lime, 
and  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  Tliis  second  method  (2°)  therefore  ex- 
hibits the  more  probable  theory  of  the  ripening  of  fruits  after  they  are 
plucked ;  and  if — as  they  become  coloured — fruits  imitate  the  petals  of 
the  flower  in  absorbina  oxygen  from  the  air  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid, 
it  will  also  represent  tae  changes  which  taKe  place  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  ripen  on  the  tree. 

During  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  woody  or 
cellular  fibre  it  contains  gradually  diminishes,  and  is  converted  inio  su- 
gar. This  is  familiarly  noticed  in  some  species  of  hard  or  winter  pears. 
In  sour  fruit,  the  cell."',".":  *'.^."*;  s-.Hvr.  ::v,'seds  21  per  cent,  of  thei: 
whole  weight ; — in  ripe  fruits,  however,  it  is  still  less,  and  as  the  con- 
stitution of  this  substance  i>!  so  aualogous  to  that  of  grape  sugar,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it  may  be  reaJily  con\'erted  into  the 
latter,  though  the  immediate  agency  by  which  '.he  transformation  it 
eflected  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 
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5  6    Of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  after  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  and  seed. 

When  the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  the  functions  of  annual  plants  are  dis- 
charged. They  no  longer  require  to  absorb  and  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  for  their  growth  is  at  an  end.  Their  leaves  begin,  therefore,  to 
take  in  oxygen  only,  become  yellow,  and  prepare  along  with  the  entire 
plant,  for  being  finally  resolved  again  into  those  more  elementary  sub- 
stances from  which  they  were  originally  compounded. 

On  trees  and  perennial  plants,  however,  a  further  labour  is  imposed. 
In  the  ripened  seed  they  have  deposited  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  germ  that  may  spring  from  it,  until  i'  is  able  to  seek  food  for 
itself;  ,but  the  young  buds  already  formed, — and  which  are  to  slioot  out 
from  the  stem  and  branches  in  the  ensuing  spnng, — are  in  reality  so 
many  young  plants  for  which  a  store  of  food  has  yet  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
inner  bark,  and  in  the  wood  of  the  tree  or  shrub  itself. 

In  the  autumn,  the  sap  of  trees  and  permanent  shrubs  continues  to 
flow  rapidly  till  the  leaf  withers  and  falls,  and  the  food  of  the  plant  is 
converted  partly  into  woody  fibre,  as  was  the  case  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  year,  and  partly  into  starch.  The  former  is  deposited  be- 
neath the  inner  bark  to  form  the  new  layer  of  wood  by  which  the  tree  is 
annually  enlarged ;  the  latter — partly  in  the  same  locality,  as  in  the 
birch  and  pine — partly  throughout  the  substance  of  the  wood  itself,  as  in 
the  willow — while  in  the  palm  trees  and  cycadese,  it  is  intermingled 
with  the  central  pith.  The  chemical  changes  by  which  the  food  is  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  these  substances  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. They  proceed  during  the  entire  autumn,  do  not  cease  so  long 
as  the  sap  continues  to  move,  and  even  in  the  depth  nfwinter  slowly  and 
silently  operate  in  storing  up  farinaceous  matter — in  readiness,  like  the 
starch  in  the  seed,  to  minister  to  the  nourishment  of  the  young  bud,  when 
the  warmth  of  the  coming  spring  shall  awaken  it  from  its  long  sleep. 

§  6.  Of  the  rapidity  mlh  which  these  changes  take  place,  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  promoted. 

But  remarkable  as  those  chemical  changes  are,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  sometimes  take  place  is  no  less  surprising. 

From  carbonic  acid  and  water  we  have  seen  that  the  plant,  by  very 
intelligible  processes,  can  extract  the  elements  of  which  its  most  bulky 
parts  consist — and  can  build  them  up  in  many  varied  ways,  most  of  which 
are  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation.  But  who  can  understand  or 
explain  the  extraordinary  activity  which  pervades  the  entire  vascular 
system  of  the  plant,  when  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  growth? 

A  stalk  of  wheat  has  been  observed  to  shoot  upthree  inches  in  as 
many  days,  of  barley  six  inches  in  the  same  time,  and  a  vine  twig 
almost  two  feet,  or  eight  inches  a  day  (Du  Hamel).  Cucumbers  have 
been  known  to  acquire  a  length  of  twenty-four  inches  in  six  days,  and 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels  I  was  shown  a  bamboo  five  inches  in 
diameter,  which  had  increased  in  height  nine  feet  in  twenty-seven  days, 
sometimes  making  a  proguess  of  six  to  eight  inches  in  a  day.  In  our 
climate  we  meet  with  few  illustrations  of  the  rapidity  with  which  plants 
are  capable  of  springing  up  in  the  most  favourable  cij'iumstances,  and 
the  above  examples  probably  give  us  only  an  imperfet'  idea  of  the  ve- 
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locity  witli  which  the  bamboo,  the  palm,  the  tree  fern,  and  other  vason- 
lar  plants,  may  grow  in  their  native  soil  and  climate.  And  with  what 
numerous  and  complicated  chemical  changes  is  the  production  of  every 
grain  of  the  substance  of  these  plants  attended — how  rapidly  rnust  the 
food  be  selected  ai.d  absorbed  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil — ^how 
quickly  transformed  and  assimilated  ! 

The  long  period  of  time  during  which,  year  after  year,  these  changes 
may  proceed  in  the  same  living  vessels,  or  in  the  same  tree,  is  no  less 
wonderful.  Oaks  have  lived  to  an  age  of  1500  or  2000  years — yew 
trees  to  3000  years — and  other  species  are  mentioned  as  having  flour- 
ished from  4500  to  6000  years ;  while  even  a  living  rose  tree  (rosa 
canina)  is  quoted  by  Sprengel  as  being  already  upwards  of  1000  years 
old. — [Sprengel,  Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  76.] 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and  the  length  of  iis  life,  are 
equally  anected  by  circumstances.  On  a  knowledge  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  of  the  means  of  controlling  or  of  producing  them,  the  en- 
lightened practice  of  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  dependent. 

Over  the  natural  conditions  on  which  vegetation  in  general  depends, 
we  can  exercise  little  conirol.  By  hedge-rows  and  plantations  we  can 
shelie.r  exposed  lands,  but,  except  in  our  conservatories  and  hot-houses, 
the  plants  we  can  expect  to  cultivate  with  profit  will  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  general  climate  in  which  we  live.  So  the  distribution  of 
rain  and  sunshine  are  beyond  our  control,  and  though  it  is  ascertained 
that  a  thundery  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably  favourable  tc 
vegetable  growth,  [Sprengel,  Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  73],  we  cannot 
hope  that  such  a  state  of  the  air  will  ever  be  induced  at  the  pleasure  or 
by  the  agency  of  man.  But  under  the  same  natural  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, there  are  many  artificial  methods  by  the  use  of  which  it  is  within 
Dur  power  to  accelerate  the  growth,  and  to  increase  the  produce,  of  the 
most  valuable  objects  of  ordinary  culture. 

Thus  the  germination  of  seeds  in  general  is  hastened  by  watering  with 
a  solution  of  chlorine  (Davy),  or  of  iodine  or  bromine  (Blengini),  and 
Davy  found  that  radish  seed  which  germinated  in  two  days  when  wa- 
erod  with  solutions  of  chlorine  or  sulphate  of  iron,  required  three  when 
(valered  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  five  with  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  familiarly  known  also  in  ordinary  husbandry,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  hastens  in  a  similar  degree  the  development  of  all  the 
parts  of  plants  during  every  period  of  their  growth — and  largely  increases 
!he  return  of  seed  obtained  from  the  cultivated  grains.  Ammonia  and 
Its  compounds  likewise,  and  nitric  acid  and  its  compounds,  with  many 
other  saline  substances  existingin  the  mineral  kingdom  and  accurringin 
soils,  or  which  are  produced  largely  in  our  manufactories,  have  been 
found  to  produce  similar  effects. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  the  irr.Dortant  and  interest- 
ing field  opened  up  to  us  by  a  consideration  of  the  influence  exercised 
bythese  and  other  substances,  in  modifying  both  in  kind  and  indegrcelhe 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  living  vegetables.  The  true  mode 
of  action  of  such  substances — their  precise  effects — the  circumstances 
under  which  these  effects  are  most  certainly  produced — and  the  theoreti- 
cal views  on  which  they  can  be  besf.  accounted  for — will  form  a  subject  ol 
special  and  detailed  examinalic  .i  it." .he  third  part  of  the  present  lectures 
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How  the  pupplyorftc,  for  plants  is  kept  up  in  the  general  vegetalion  of  Ihe  globe. — Pr*  -*- 
tioQoflheirfood  drawn  by  plants  from  the  air.— Supply  of  carbonic  acitl.— Supply  of  alOw^tf- 
nia  aitj  nitric  acid. — Production  of  both  in  nature. — Theory  of  their  action  on  living  vege- 
tables.— Concluding  observations. 

Having  shown  in  the  precetJing  Lecture  in  what  way,  and  by  what 
chemical  changes,  the  substances  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist  may 
be  produced  from  those  on  which  they  live, — there  remains  only  one 
further  subject  of  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  organic  constituents  of 
plants. 

Plants,  as  we  have  already  seen,  derive  much  of  their  sustenance  from 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  ;  yet  of  this  gas  the  air  contains  orjy 
a  very  small  fraction,  and  in  so  far  as  experiments  have  yet  gone,  this 
fractional  quantity  does  not  appccu:  to  diminish — ^how,  then,  is  the  sup- 
ply of  carbonic  acid  kept  up  7 

Again,  plants  most  probably  obtain  much  of  their  nitrogen  either  from 
ammonia  or  from  nitric  acid  ;  and  yet,  neither  in  the  soil  nor  in  the  air 
do  these  compoundspermanently  exist  in  any  notable  quantity, — whence 
then  is  the  supply  of  these  substances  brought  within  the  reach  of  plants? 

The  importance  of  these  two  questions  will  appear  more  distinctly,  if 
we  endeavour  to  estimate  how  much  of  their  carbon  plants  really  draw 
from  the  atmosphere — and  how  much  of  the  nitsogen  they  contain  mus 
be  derived  from  sources  not  hitherto  pointed  out. 

§  1.   Of  ihe  proparHon  of  their  carbon  which  plants  derive  from  the 
atmosphere. 

On  this  subject  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  obtain  perfectly  accurate 
results.  Several  series  of  experiments,  however,  have  been  published, 
which  enable  us  to  arrive  at  very  useful  approximations  in  regard  itothe 
proportion  of  their  carbon  which  plants,  growing  in  a  soil  of  ordinary 
ierlility,  and  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  actually  extract 
from  the  air  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

1°.  In  an  experiment  made  in  1824,  upon  common  borage  (Borago 
officinalis),  Lampadius  found  that  after  a  growth  of  five  months  (from 
the  3rd  of  April  to  the  6th  of  September)  this  plant  produced  ten  times 
as  much  vegetable  matter  as  the  soil  in  which  it  grew  had  lost  during 
the  same  period.*  In  other  words,  it  had  drawn  nine-tenths  of  its  car- 
'lonfrom  the  air. 

2°.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault  were  made,  if  not  with  more 
care,  at  least  upon  a  greater  number  of  plants,  and  were  protracted 
ihrough  a  much  longer  period.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  under 
stand  the  principle  on  which  they  were  conducted,  in  order  that  wp 
may  be  prepared  to  place  confidence  in  the  determinations  at  which  h* 
arrived. 

_'  The  above  experimenl  may  have  been  correctly  made,  but  the  result  appears  at  lira, 
sight  tao  startling  to  be  readiljr  receiveil  as  indicative  of  the  proportion  of  their  RUStenance 
draWD  by  plants  from  the  air  in  the  general  ve^-i-'aJion  of  the  globe. 
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If  we  weiic  to  examine  the  soil  of  a  field  on  which  we  are  about  to 
raise  a  crop  ^f  corn — and  should  find  it  to  contain  a  certain  per-centage, 
say  10  per  3i3nt.  of  vegetable  matter  (or  5  per  cent,  of  carbon) ; — and 
after  the  crop  is  raised  and  reaped  should,  on  a  second  examination, 
find  it  to  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  before,  we 
could  not  resist  the  conviction,  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  was 
originally  in  the  seed,  the  plant  during  its  growth  had  drawn  from  the 
air  all  the  carbon  it  contained.  The  soil  having  Lost  none,  the  air  must 
have  yielded  the  whole  supply. 

Or  if  after  examining  the  soil  of  our  field  we  muc  with  it  a  supply  of 
farm-yard  manure,  containing  a  known  weight,  say  one  ton  of  carbon, 
and  when  the  crop  is  reaped  find  as  before  that  the  per-centage  of  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil  has  suffered  no  diminution,*  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  crop  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  have  derived  from  the 
soil  any  greater  weight  of  its  carbon  than  the  ton  contained  in  the  ma- 
nure which  had  been  added  to  it. 

Such  was  the  principle  on  which  Boussingault's  experiments  were 
conducted.  He  determined  the  per-centage  of  carbon  in  the  soil  before 
the  experiment  was  begun — the  weight  added  in  the  form  of  manure — 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  series  of  crops  raised  during  an  entire  rota- 
tion or  course  of  cropping,  until  in  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  it  was 
usual  to  add  manure  again — and  lastly,  the  proportion  of  carbon  re- 
maining in  the  soil.  By  this  method  he  obtained  the  following  results 
in  pounds  per  English  acre,  in  three  different  courses  of  cropping,  and 
on  the  same  land  : — 

Carbon  Carbon  Diiference,  or 

in  the  in  Carbon  derived  Remarks. 

manure.        ttie  crops.  from  tiie  air. 

C  The  first  was  a  5  years' 
course — of  potatoes  or 
red  beet  with  manure, 
wheat,  clover,  wheat, 
oats;  the  second  and 
most  productive  rota- 
tion was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  climate  ; 
the  third  was  a  3  years' 
course. 

The  result  of  the  first  course  indicates  that — the  land  remaining  in 
equal  condition  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  as  it  was  at  the  beginning — 
the  crops  collected  during  these  years  contained  three  times  the  quantity 
of  carbon  present  in  the  manure,  and  therefore  the  plants,  during  theii 
growth,  must  on  the  whole  have  derived  two-thirds  of  their  carbon  from 
the  air. 

It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  section  that  even  when  the  soil  is 
lying  naked  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  it  contains  is  continually 
undergoing  diminution,  owing  to  uecom position  and  the  escape  of  vola- 
tile substances  into  the  air.     It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  a  con- 

'  1  need  scarcely  rcmarlc  that,  in  the  hands  or  a  good  farmer,  who  Iceeps  his  land  in  good 
heart — the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  soii  at  the  «#ti  of  his  course  of  cropping  should 
t)e  as  great,  {.t  least,  as  it  wad  at  the  beginning  of  his  rotation,  before  the  addition  of  the 
m»^iire. 


First  Course        2513  7544  5031 

Second  do.  —  —  6839 

Third     do.  —  —  3921 
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sidprable  ponion  of  the  carbon  of  the  manure  and  of  the  soil  would 
nalurally  disappear  duiing  the  four  years'  cropping  above-inenlioned, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  carbon  derived  from  (he  air  in 
Boussingault's  experiments,  must  have  b»en  really  considerably  greater 
than  is  indicated  by  the  numerical  results. 

Let  two-thirds  of  the  entire  quantity  offarbon  contained  in  a  series  of 
crops  be  taUen  as  the  average  proportion,  [Lecture  IL,  p.  31,]  which,  on 
cultivated  land  in  our  climate,  must  be  derived  from  the  air  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid — and  let  the  average  weight  of  the  dry  crop  reaped  be 
estimated  at  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre.  Then,  if  the  crop  contain  half- 
its  weight  of  carbon,*  the  plants  grown  on  each  acre  must  annually  ex- 
tract from  the  air  10  cwt.  or  1 120  lbs.  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

§  2.  Of  the  relation  which  the  quantity  of  carbon  extracted  hy  plants  from 
the  air,  hears  to  the  whole  quantity  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

But  the  question  will  here  at  once  suggest  itself  to  you — does  not  the 
quantity  thus  extracted  from  the  air  really  form  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  whole  weight  of  carbon  which  is  contained  in  i  he  atmosphere  ?  A 
sim])le  calculation  will  give  us  clear  ideas  in  regard  to  this  interesting 
point. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  by  the  results  of  De  Saussure,  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe  may  be 
estimated  at  -^^^t,  part  of  its  entire  bulk.  This  is  equal  very  nearly 
to  ^jTT  °f  i*s  weight.t  Or  taking  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
at  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch — that  of  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  0-009  lbs. 
or  63  grs.  per  square  inch.  But  as  carbonic  acid  contains  only  27f  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  carbon,  the  weight  of  this  element  which  presses 
on  each  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  is  only  17§  (17'39)  grs.  Upon 
an  acre  this  amounts  to  7  tons. J 

But  if  the  crop  on  each  acre  of  cultivated  land  annually  extracts  from 
'.he  air  half  a  ton  of  carbon,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  tlie  atmos- 
phere would  sustain  such  a  vegetation  over  the  entire  globe  for  14  years 
»nly.  And  if  we  even  suppose  such  a  vegetation  to  extend  over  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's. surface  only,  it  still  appears  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  in  1100  years. 

'  Boussingault  states,  that  of  all  the  planrs  usually  cultivated  for  food— so  far  as  his  experi- 
ments have  pone — the  Jerusalem  artichoke  draws  the  largest  portion  of  its  sustenance  from 
the  air — or  yields  the  greaieat  weight  of  fovd  from  the  amalleat  weight  of  manure.  It  is  true 
generally  indeed  that  all  those  plants, 'which,  like  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  white 
carrnl,  grow  freely  on  sandy  soils  containing  little  vegetable  matter  and  with  the  addition 
of  little  manure,  extract  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  sustenance  from  the  air.  Such 
plants,  tlierefore,  are  likely  to  prove  tlie  most  profitable  articles  of  culture  where  such  soils 
and  a  scarcity  of  manure  simultaneously  prevail. 

t  The  mt'an  of  225  experiments  made  by  Ue  Saussure  between  1827  and  1829  gave  aa 
a^'ove  stated  about  4-10000  or  l-2500ih  part  for  the  uiean  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air, 
which  is  netirly  6-lOOOtlis  of  its  whole  weigtif.  Among  ttiese  observations  the  maximum 
was  5-8  ten-thotisandths,  the  minimum  3-15  If  we  take  the  maximum  bulk  at  6-l(K)00tb3 
of  the  air — the  mnximiini  weight  of  the  carbonic  af-id  is  nearly  9-IOOOOiIib  of  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  elementary  works  it  is  generally  stated  in  round  numbers  at  l-lOOOth  of  thfl 
weight  of  the  air.  but  if  the  best  experimental  results  we  possess  are  to  be  any  guide  to  us, 
this  is  at  least  one-third  too  high. 

It  is  also  of  consequence  to  remark,  that  this  estimate  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that,  in  tlie  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
the  carbonic  acid  is  present  in  a  proportion  nearly  equal  to  that  in  which  it  is  found  Imma 
dialely  above  the  earth's  surface — which  is  by  no  means  ealabliahed. 

t  16  583  lbs. — an  acre  being  4840  square  yards,  containing  each  1296  square  iDches. 
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A  very  short  period,  compared  even  with  the  limits  of  autlieific  liis- 
lory,  has  yet  elapsed  since  experiments  began  lo  be  made  on  the  true 
constitution  of  ihe  atmosphere ;  we  have  no  very  trustwonhy  data, 
therefore,  on  which  lo  found  a  confident  opinion  in  regard  to  iJ)e  perma- 
nence of  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  now  contains.  The 
later  observations  of  De  Saussure  do  give  a  considerably  lower  estimate 
if  the  quantity  of  this  acid  in  the  air  than  that  which  was  deduced  from 
I'le  results  of  the  earlier  experiraenlers ;  but  the  imperfection  of  the 
nodes  of  analysis  formerly  adopted  was  too  great,  to  justify  us  in  rea- 
soning rigorously  from  the  inferences  to  which  they  led.  We  cannot 
safely  conclude  from  them  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  atmos- 
phere has  really  diminished  lo  any  sensible  extent  during  this  limited 
period;  while  the  recorded  identity  of  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetation 
renders  it  probable  that  the  proportion  has  not  sensibly  diminished  even 
within  historic  times. 

From  what  sources,  then,  is  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 
phere kept  up? — and  if  the  proportion  be  permanent,  by  what  compen- 
sating processes  is  ihe  quantity  which  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere 
produced  and  regulated  ? 

§  3.  How  ike  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  ihe  atmosphere  is  renewed 

and  regulated. 
On  comparing,  in  a  previous  lecture,  the  quanlily  of  rain  which  falls 
with  that  of  the  watery  vapour  acluallj'  present  in  the  air,  we  saw  rea- 
son to  believe  that  even  in  a  single  year  the  same  portion  of  water  may 
fall  in  rain  or  dew  and  ascend  again  in  watery  vapour  several  succes- 
sive times.  Is  it  so  also  with  the  carbon  in  the  air  ?  Does  that  which 
feeds  the  growing  plant  to-day,  again  mount  up  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  at  some  future  time,  ready  lo  minister  lo  the  sustenance  of  new 
races,  and  to  run  again  the  same  round  of  ever-varying  change  ?  Such 
is,  indeed,  the  general  historj  of  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  when  once  ii  las  been  fixed  in  the  plant  it  must  pass 
through  many  successive  changes  before  it  is  again  set  free.  The  con- 
ditions, also,  under  which  it  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere  are  so  diver- 
sified, and  the  agencies  by  which,  in  each  case,  it  is  liberated,  are  so 
very  distinct,  as  to  require  that  the  several  modes  by  which  the  carbon 
of  plants  is  reconverted  into  carbonic  acid  and  returned  to  the  air,  should 
be  made  topics  ot  separate  consideration. 

I- ON  THE  PRODUCTION   OF  CARBONIC  ACID  BY  RESPIRATION. 

The  air  we  breathe  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  contains  ^-^^ik 
of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  when  it  returns  again  from  the  lungs,  the 
bulk  of  this  gas  amounts,  on  an  average,*  to  Jjih  of  the  whole;  or  itf 
quantity  is  increased  one  hundred  times. 

The  actual  bulk  of  the  carboric  acid  emitted  from  the  lungs  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  in  24  hours  vanes  exceedingly  ;  it  has  been  estimated- 
however,  on  an  average,  lo  contain  ujiwardsof  five  our-ces  of  carbon. f 

•  It  varies  in  difTerent  individuals  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  expired  air.    In  animals  it 
varies  also  with  the  species.    The  air  from  the  lungs  of  a  cat  contains  from  5J  to  7  percent 
of  a  doa  from  41  to  6J,  of  a  rabbit  from  4  to  6.  and  of  a  pigeon  from  3  lo  4  per  cent  of  the 
whole  bulli.— Dulong,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phtja.,  Ilurd  Series,  /.,  p.  465. 

t  Davy,  and  Allen,  and  Pepys,  es  'mated  the  weight  of  carbon  evolved  in  a  day  at  urvvdi 
Itf  1 1  ounces,  a  quantity  whi  Ml  all  » Titers  have  concurred  in  receiving  with  sarspickui 
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K  full  growu  man,  therefore,  gives  off  from  his  lungs,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  upwards  of  100  lbs.  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  quantity  of  carbon  thus  evolved  from  the  lungs  be  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  animal,  a  cow  or  a  horse  ought  to  give  off  six  times 
as  much  as  a  man.'  From  indirect  experimenis,  however,  Boussin- 
gault  estimated  the  .T.janlity  of  carbon  actually  lost  in  this  way  by  a  cow 
at  2200  grammes  in  24  hours,  and  by  a  horse  at  2400  grammes. — [Ann. 
de  Chim.  elde  Phys.,  Ixxi.,  pp.  127  and  136.]  These  quantities  are  equal 
to  6  or  7  times  the  amount  of  carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs  of  a  man. 

If  we  suppose  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  young  and  old,  to  ex- 
pire only  80  lbs.  of  carbon  in  a  year,  the  twenty  millions  would  emit 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons ;  and,  allowing  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  all 
other  animals,  to  give  off  twice  as  much  more,  the  whole  weight  of 
carbon  returned  to  the  air  by  respiration  in  this  island  would  be  about 
two  millions  of  tons,  or  the  quantity  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  by 
four  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

Whence  is  all  this  carbon  derived  ?  It  is  a  portion  of  that  which  has 
,been  conveyed  into  the  stomach  in  the  form  of  food.  Suppose  the  car- 
bon contained  in  the  daily  food  of  a  full  grown  man  to  amount  to  one 
pound — which  is  a  large  allowance — then  it  appears  that,  by  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  respiration,  at  least  one-third  vf  the  carbon  of  his  food 
is  daily  returned  into  the  air. 

In  other  animals  the  proportion  returned  may  be  different  from  what 
it  is  in  man,  yet  the  life  of  all  depends  on  the  emission  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  the  same  gas.f  And  since  all  are  sustained  by  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  animal  respiration  is  one  of 
those  methods  by  which  it  has  been  provided  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  globe  should  be  almost  immediately  re- 
solved into  the  simpler  forms  of  matter  from  which  it  was  originally 
compounded,  and  again  sent  up  into  the  air  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
new  races. 

II. — ON  THE  i-ROBUCTION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  BY  COMBUSTION. 

Another  important  source  of  carbonic  acid  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  re 
suits  of  artificial  combustion. 

In  the  previous  lecture  I  have  shown  how,  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  the  leaf,  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  is 
deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  its  carbon  afterwards  united  to  the  elements 
of  water  for  the  production  of  woody  fibre.  During  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, this  labour  of  the  living  leaf  is  urdone — the  carbon  is  made  to 
combine  anew  with  the  oxygen  of  the  aluiosphere,  and  the  vegetable 
matter  is  resolved  again  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Thus,  when  wood  (woody  fibre)  is  burned  in  the  air,  o\ygen  disap- 
pears, and  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  are  alone  produced.  The 
theory  of  this  change  is  simple. 

•  Estimating  llie  ordinary  weight  of  a  man  at  150,  and  of  a  cow  at  800  to  900  lbs.— See 
Bprengel,  Lehre  vom  Dimger,  p.  !208. 

'  Tiiat  tlie  proportion  must  be  leas  in  tlie  larger  ajiimals  is  certain,  since  tlie  daily  food  of 
a  cow  may  be  stated  generally  as  equivalent  to  25  lbs.  of  hay,  containing  upwards  of  10  lbs,  of 
carbon.  If  onctliird  of  ihis  were  given  off  from  the  lungs,  the  quantity  of  carbon  (3i  lbs.) 
evo  »3d  would  be  ten  times  greater  than  was  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Houssing^t, 
•B.:  --early  double  of  what  the  weight  of  ac-;w,  compared  with  Uialof  a  man,  requires. 
-* 
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Il  -wUl  be  recolIer,led  (p.  135)  that  in  forming  an  equivalent  of  woody 
fibre  or  of  sugar,  24  of  oxygen  were  given  off,  chiefly  by  the  leaf— so  in 
again  nesolving  these  substances  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  24  of  oxy 
gen  are  absorbed.     Thus — 

1  ofWooDT  F  '<RE  =  C,2  Hj     O3 
24  of  Oxygen       .     =  O^ 


12  of  8  of 

Carbonic  Acid.    Water. 

Sum.     .     .    =Ci2Ha    O32  =  12CO2  +  8HO. 
Or,  1  of  Cane  Sugar     =0,2  Hm  0,o 

24ofOxTOEN    .      .      =  O3 


12  of  10  of 

Carbonic  Acid.      Water. 

Sum.     .     .     =  C, J  H,„  034=12002 +  10HO. 

The  same  law  holds  in  regard  to  all  other  vegetable  substances.  They 
ar3  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in  proportions  which  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  each. 

It  applies  also  to  all  bodies  of  vegetable  origin,  among  which  nearly 
all  combustible  minerals  maybe  reckoned.  The  peat  and  coal  we  burn 
in  our  houses  and  manufactories,  when  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  .of 
atmospheric  air,  are  resolved  during  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  and 
watery  vapour. 

Some  vegetable  substances  contain  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen. 
When  these  are  burned,  this  nitrogen  escapes  into  the  atmosphere, — 
generally  in  an  uncombined  stale, — and  mingles  with  the  air.  So  in 
animal  substance.s,  nearly  all  of  which  contain  nitrogen  as  an  essential 
constituent.  During  perfect  combustion  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  dis- 
sipated in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  while  the  nitrogen  rises  along  with 
it  in  an  elementary  state. 

The  result  of  this  uniform  subjection  of  ajl  combustible  matter  to  the 
operation  of  this  one  law,  is  the  constant  production  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  of  a  vast  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ; — the  re-conversion  of  large 
masses  of  organic  matter  into  the  more  elementary  compounds  from 
which  it  was  originally  formed. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  contemplate  the  relations,  at  once  wise  and 
beautiful,  by  which  through  the  operation  of  such  laws,  dead  organic 
matter,  intelligent  man,  and  living  plants,  are  all  bound  together !  The 
dead  tree  and  the  fossile  coal  lie  almost  useless  things  in  reference  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life, —  man  employs  them  in  a  thousand  ways  as 
ministers  to  his  wants,  his  comforts,  or  his  dominion  over  nature — and 
in  so  doing,  himself  directly  though  unconsciously  ministers  to  the  wants 
of  those  vegetable  races,  which  seem  but  to  live  and  grow  for  his  use  and 
susienarce. 

Il  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  carbon  absorbed  during 
the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  is  thus  annually  restored  to  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  burning  of  vegetable  matter.  That  it  must  be  very 
great,  will  appear  from  the  single  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe  Ls  dependent  for  its  supply  of  fuel  on  the  annual  produce  of  its 
fbraets; — while  even  in  those  more  favoured  countries  where  mineral 
coal  aba^nds,  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed  by  burning  falls  but  little 
short  of  ne  entire  yeai  y  growth  of  the  land. 
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In  connection  witli  this  subject,  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  one  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  important,  fact.  1  hav«  spoken  of  coal  as  a  sub- 
stance of  vegetable  origin,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  carbon  it 
contains  once  floated  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  But  the 
period  when  it  was  so  mixed  with  the  atmosphere  is  remote  almost  be- 
yond conception.  When,  therefore,  we  raise  coal  from  its  ancient  bed 
and  burn  it  on  the  eartli's  surface,  u-e  add  to  the  carbon  of  (lie  air  a  pur- 
Hon  which  has  not  pieniously  existed  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  time. 

The  coal  consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone  is  estimated  at  20  milliotis 
of  tons,  containing  on  an  average  at  least  70  per  cent.,  or  14  millions  of 
tons  of  carbon.  But  if  the  annual  produce  of  an  acre  of  cultivated  land 
contain  half  a  ton  (p.  147)  of  carbon  derived  from  the  air,  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  this  country  would  supply  carbonic  acid  to  the  crops  grown 
upon  28  millions  of  acres.  Or,  since  in  Great  Britain  about  34  millions 
of  acres  are  in  cultivation  (p.  12),  the  coal  we  annually  consume  produces 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  alorie  sufficient  to  supply  food  to  the 
craps  that  grow  upon  seven-eighths  of  the  arable  land  of  this  country. 

IH. — PllODUCTIO.V  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  BY  THE  NATURAL  DECAY  OP  VEGE- 
TABLE MATTER.       LAW  OF  THIS  DECAY. 

Over  large  tracts  of  country  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  soil  are  never  cropped  or  gathered,  but  either  accumu- 
late— as  occasionally  in  our  peat  bogg;  or  decay  and  gradually  disappcni 
— as  in  the  jungles  of  India  or  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Africa  and  South- 
ern America. 

'Vhe  final  results  of  this  decay  are  the  same  as  those  which  attend 
upon  ordinary  coinbustion,  but  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place 
being  different,  the  immediate  results  are  to  a  certain  extent  different 
also. 

When  a  vegetable  substance  is  burned  in  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  only  material  agent  in  eflecting  the  decomposition. 
The  carbon  of  the  burning  body  unites  directly  with  this  oxygen  and 
forms  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  natural  process  of  decay,  however,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  vegetable  matter  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  both  air 
and  water  ;  Ihese  both  co-operate  in  inducing  and  cariyliig  on  the  decom- 
position, and  hence  carbonic  acid  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  combustion,  the 
chief  or  immediate  result. 

A  detail  of  all  the  steps  through  which  vegetable  niatter  is  known  to 
pass  before  it  is  finally  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  would  be 
difficult  for  you  to  understand,  and  is  here  unnecessary.  A  general 
view  of  the  way  in  which  by  the  united  agency  of  air  and  water,  the 
decay  of  organic  substances  is  effected  and  promoted,  may  be  made 
very  intelligible,  and  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  subject  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose. 

In  combustion,  as  we  have  seen,  \\\e  whole  of  the  ifegetable  substancp 
is  resolved  directly  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  at  the  expense  of  ifip 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  natural  decay  a  small  and  variable  por- 
tion only  is  so  changed,  but  to  the  extent  to  which  this  change  does  takp 
place  carbonic  acid  is  directly  formed  and  sept  up  into  the  qir.  SupppsK 
Bucb  a  change — a  slow  coa   ustia'.i  in  reftjity — to  take  place  to  ^  certaip 
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extent,  and  let  us  consider  what  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  the  vegeta 
ble  matter. 
1°.  If  we  add 

6  of  Carbonic  Acin     .     .     =  C,  0,3 

to  6  of  Light  Carburetted  }  —.  q       j] 


Hydrogen  (CHj) 


we  have  the  sum  .  .  =  C,2  H,2  0,2;  or,  one  of 
grape  sugar; — that  is,  one  of  grape  sugar  may  be  formed  out  of  the  ele- 
ments of  6  of  carbonic  acid,  and  6  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  Or, 
conversely,  grape  sugar  being  already  produced,  it  may  be  resolved  or 
decomposed  into  these  two  compounds  in  the  same  proportions,  without 
the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
2°.  So  if  to 

1  of  Woody  Fibre  =  C,2  Hj    O3 
we  add  4  of  Water     .     .    =:  H4    O4 

Carbonic      Light  Carbu. 

Acid,      retted  Hydrogen. 

we  have,  as  before,  C,2  H,2  0,2  ^  6CO2  +  6  C£i2i 
Or  by  the  aid  of  the  elements  of  4  atoms  of  water,  woody  fibre  may  be 
resolved   into  6  of  carbonic  acid  and    as   iHany   of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

3°.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  acid,  if  to 

1  of  Tartaric  Acid  =  C,  Hj  Oj 
we  add  1  of  Oxygen     .     .     =  O, 

Carbonic    Li^ht  Carbu- 

Acid.      retted  Hydrogen. 

we  have         C,  H2  O^  =  3  CO2  +  CH2 ; 

That  is,  by  the  aid  of  one  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  one  of  tartaric  acid 
may  be  resolved  into  3  of  carbonic  acid,  and  1  of  light  carburetted 
liydrogen.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  any  other  of  the  more  common  vegeta- 
ble productions  may — either  at  the  expense  of  its  own  elements,  as  in 
grape  sugar — or  by  the  aid  of  those  of  water,  as  in  woody  fibre — or  of 
the  oxygen  of  ihe  atmosphere,  as  in  tartaric  acid — be  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  in  certain  proportions. 

Now,  such  a  resolution  does  really  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  nature,  during  the  decay  of  organic  substances  in  moist  situations. 
Hence  the  evolution  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  from  dead  vegetable 
matter  in  marshy  places  and  stagnant  pools — hence  the  production  of 
the  same  gas  in  compost  heaps,  and  especially  in  rich  and  heated  farm- 
yard manure — and  hence  also  its  occurrence  in  such  vast  quantities  in 
many  of  our  coal  mines. 

You  win  now  be  able  to  appreciate  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  has  been  supposed  by  some  physiologists  (p.  60) 
to  contribute  as  food  to  the  ordinary  nourishment  of  plants.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  nature  in  many  and  varied  situations,  and  it  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  exercise  a  visible  influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants; 
— being  so  produced  where  young  plants  grow,  is  it  never  imbibed  by 
Ihem  I — being  possessed  of  this  influence,  is  it  entrusted  with  no  control 
over  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  ? 

However  this  may  be,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  both  these  gases 
•««janes  into  the  air  ; — the  carbonic  acid  to  fulfil  those  purposes  which 
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have  a.ready  been  considered, — the  light  carburetted  liydrogen  to  under 
go  a  further  change,  by  wliich  it  also  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.     Thus,  if  to 

1  of  Light  Carburetted  Hyirogen  =:  CHg         we  add 

4  of  Oxygen =  O4 

— Carbonic  Acid.  Water. 

We  have  CH^  O^  or  00^  +  2  HO 

Or  one  of  this  gas  with  4  of  oxygen  may  be  changed  into  1  of  carbonic 
acid  and  2  of  water. 

Now,  when  this  gas  escapes  into  the  air  it  becomes  diffusea  through  a 
large  excess  of  oxygen,  and  is  thus  ready,  at  any  instant,  to  be  decom- 
posed. Through  the  atmosphers  streams  of  electricity  are  continually 
flowing,  and  every  wandering  spark  that  passes  athwart  a  portion  of 
this  mixture  decomposes  so  much  of  the  light  gas,  and  produces  in  its 
stead  the  equivalent  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour. 
Thus  it  happens  that  of  the  vast  quantity  of  this  and  other  combustible 
gases  which  are  continually  escaping  into  the  air,  so  few  traces  are  dis- 
cernible even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  refined  processes  of  art.  By  a  wise 
provision  of  nature  such  substances  as  are  void  of  use  to  either  animals 
or  plants,  if  not  speedily  removed  from  the  air  altogether,  are  there  con- 
vened into  such  new  forms  of  matter  as  are  fitted  to  minister  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  living  beings. 

Though  therefore  in  the  natural  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  pre- 
sence of  air  and  moisture,  a  certain  portion  of  its  carbon  escapes  into  the 
air  in  the  form  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  this  compound  is  but  a 
step  towards  the  final  change  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In  the  soil 
the  vegetable  matter  is  continually  undergoing  decay,  various  sub- 
stances are  produced  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  some  solid,  some  liquid, 
and  some  gaseous  like  the  light  gas  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,— 
but  all  of  them,  like  this  gas,  are  only  hastening — some  by  one  road,  so 
to  speak,  and  some  by  another — towards  that  final  destination  which 
sooner  or  later  ihey  are  all  fated  to  reach ;  when  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  they  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  minister  again  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  all  plants. 

While  in  the  soil  some  part  of  this  vegetable  matter  assumes  forms 
which  are  capable  of  entering  again  into  the  roots  of  li\'ing  jjlants,  and, 
without  further  resolution  in  the  air,  of  being  converted  by  the  living 
plant  into  portions  of  its  own  substance.  The  nature  and  composition 
of  these  forms  of  matter,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  will  be  considered  in 
a  subsequent  lecture — [See  Part  H.,  Lectures  XL-XIII.,  "  On  the 
amslilution  qfsoils."'\ 

It  is  upon  the  final  result  of  tliis  natural  decay  to  which  all  vegetable 
matter  is  subject,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  depends  fcr 
its  largest  supplies.  The  rapidity  with  which  organized  bodies  perish, 
and  become  resolved  into  gaseous  compounds,  depends  ))artly  upon  the 
climate  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  themselves, — but  all 
hurry  forward  to  the  same  end,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  are  able 
for  a  time  to  arrest  or  even  to  retard  their  steps.  It  is  by  t.iis  perpetual 
and  active  obedience  of  all  dead  matter  to  one  fixed  law  that  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things  is  maintained  ; — and  thus  it  happens  that  either 
by  the  respiration  of  the  animals  which  live  upon  it,  by  the  process  of 
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combustion,  or  by  that  of  gpontaneous  decay,  the  entire  crop  of  vegeta- 
ble produce  is  apparently,  year  by  year — taking  the  average  of  a  series 
of  years — resolved  into  the  forms  of  matter  from  which  it  was  originally 
built  up  ; — and  the  substances  on  which  plants  feed  at  length  restored  to 
the  air  in  the  precise  proportion  in  which  they  have  been  taken  from  it. 

Vr. — NATURAL  EVOLUTISN  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  IN  VOLCANIC  COUNTRIES. 

The  above  apparent  conclusion  would  be  absolutely  true,  were  there 
no  causes  in  operation  by  which  the  restoration  to  the  air  of  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  is  prevented — and  no 
other  sources,  independent  of  existing  organic  matter,  from  which  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  supplied  to  the  air. 

If  the  whole  of  the  carbon  be  not  returned  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  undergoing  diminution;  while — if  a  large 
supply  be  constantly  poured  into  the  air  from  sources  independent  of 
vegetable  matter,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  continually  on 
the  increase. 

We  have  seen  that  the  combustion  of  fossil  coal  adds  to  the  air  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  never  before  existed  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  time.  In  many  volcanic  districts  also,  carbonic  acid  is 
observed  to  issue  in  large  quantity  from  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  earth  ; 
— accompanied  sometimes  by  water,  forming  mineral  springs,  from 
which  the  copious  emisson  of  gas  is  readily  perceived  ;  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  rising  up  alone,  and  thus  escaping  general  observation. 

It  must  obviously  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
gas  which  rises  into  the  air  in  such  circumstances  over  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  fractured  and  broken  up  by  volcanic  agency — where 
the  outlets  are  numerous,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  gas  escapes  very 
variable.  That  in  many  localities  it  must  be  very  great,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question.  In  the  ancient  volcanic  district  of  the  Eifel, 
comprising  an  area  of  many  square  miles  around  the  Laacher  See,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  annual  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  from 
springs  and  fissures  has  been  estimated  by  Bischof  at  not  less  than 
100,000  tons,  containing  27,000  tons  of  carbon.  In  many  other  districts, 
especially  where  active  volcanoes  exist,  the  volume  of  gas  given  off 
may  be  quite  as  great,  though  no  attempts  have  hitherto  been  made  to 
estimate  its  real  amount. 

Yet  though  absolutely  large,  tl  e  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged 
in  this  way  from  the  earth,  is  really  small  when  compared  either  with 
tlie  entire  quantity  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  atmosphere,  or  with 
that  which  is  required  for  the  growth  of  the  yearly  vegetation  of  the 
globe.  Suppose  that  from  a  thousand  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  the  above  estimate  of  Bischof  escapes 
constantly  into  the  air,  the  weight  of  carbon  (27  millions  of  tons)  thus 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  would  be  only  eijual  to  that  which  is 
yearly  drawn  from  the  air  by  54  millions  of  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion (p.  147),  and  only  twice  as  much  as  that  contained  in  the  coal 
which  is  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  alone. 

Still  if  the  whole  of  the  carboc  contained  in  the  produce  of  the  general 
vegetation  of  the  globe  be  ultimately  restored  to  the  air, — either  by  the 
respiration  of  animals,  by  the  natural  and  slow  decay  of  vegetable  mat- 
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ter,  or  by  the  more  rapid  process  of  combustion, — ihe  constant  ucldition 
of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  volcanoes,  and  from  the  combustion  of  fos- 
sil coal,  should  gradually,  though  slowly,  augment  the  proportion  of  this 
gas  in  the  air  we  breathe  ; — unless  it  be  perpetually  undergoing  a  per- 
manent diminution,  to  at  least  an  equal  extent,  from  the  operation  of 
other  causes.  In  reference  to  this  point  there  are  three  circumstances 
which  are  proper  to  be  considered  : — 

1°.  It  has  been  observed  that,  as  we  recede  from  the  land  and  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  great  lakes,  or  sail  into  the  open  sea,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  gradually  diminishes.  It  is  therefore  inferred 
that  the  sea  is  constantly,  and  to  a  sensible  extent,  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  without  afterwards  restoring  it,  so  far  as  is 
yet  known,  by  any  compensating  process. 

2°.  The  waters  which  flow  into  the  sea  or  great  lakes  constantly 
bear  down  with  them  portions  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  These 
fall  along  with  the  mud  which  the  waters  hold  in  suspension,  and  are 
permanently  imbedded  in  the  deposits  of  clay,  silt,  and  sand,  which  are 
continually  in  the  course  of  formation. 

3°.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  latitudes  north  and 
south  of  45°,  vegetable  matter  accumulates  in  the  form  of  peat,  becomes 
buried  beneath  clay  and  sand,  and  thus  is  prevented  from  undergoing 
the  ordinary  process  of  natural  decay. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  carbon  is  permanently  withdrawn 
from  the  atmosphere  by  these  several  agencies.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  quite  as  great  as  the  quantity  added  to  the  air  by  the 
combustion  of  coal,  and  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  volcanic 
districts.  Indeed,  the  supply  from  these  two  sources  appears  to  return 
only  a  small  portion  of  that  carbonic  acid  which  is  abstracted  from  the 
air  by  the  agencies  just  stated,  and  which  have  been  in  operation  during 
every  geological  epoch. 


Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions,  therefore,  which  we  seem  jus- 
tified in  drawing  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  atmos- 
phere are  as  follow  : — 

1°.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  plants  is 
immediately  and  directly  restored  to  the  air  by  the  respiration  of  the 
animals  which  feed  upon  vegetable  productions. 

2°.  That  a  still  larger  portion  is  more  slowly  returned  by  the  gradual 
re-conversioii  of  vegetable  substances  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  dur- 
ing the  process  of  natural  decay. 

3°.  That  nearly  all  the  remainder  is  given  back  in  the  results  of  or- 
dinary combustion. 

4°.  That  a  further  portion,  which  has  not  previously  existed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  time,  is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  burning  of  fossil  fuel, 
and  by  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  from  cracks  and  fissures  in  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  yet  that  the  quantity  thus  added  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  exceed  that  which  is  constantly  and  permanently  separated 
from  the  atmosphere  by  other  causes. 

The  balance  of  all  the  evidence  we  possess  is  probably  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  the  carboni'  acid  in  the  £lmosphere  is  slowly  diminish' 
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ing;  we  liave,  however,  no  satisfactory  evidence  either  from  theory  oi 
experiment  that  it  has  undergone  any  sensible  diminution  in  our  lime.* 

§  4.   Of  the  supply  of  ammonia  to  plants. 

In  a  previous  lecture  it  has  been  shown  that  in  our  cultivated  fields 
plants  derive  a  portion  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  manure  which  is  added 
to  the  soil.  But  the  quantity  of  this  elemeut  pfesent  in  the  manure, 
supposing  it  all  taken  up  and  appropriated  by  the  plant,  is  seldom  equal 
,o  that  contained  in  the  series  of  crops  which  this  manure  assists  in  raising. 

Thus,  in  the  experiments  of  Boussingault  already  described  (p.  144), 
the  manure  added  previous  to  the  first,  or  four  years'  course,  contained 
157  parts  of  nitrogen,  while  the  crops  contained  251  parts, — or  nearly 
two-thirds  more  than  could  be.  derived  from  the  artificial  manure. 

Whence  is  this  excess  of  nitrogen  derived,  and  in  what  form  does  it 
enter  into  the  plant?  Liebig  replies  to  these  questions,  that  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  absorbed  by  plants  enters  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  and 
that  the  excess  above  what  is  present  in  the  manure  is  drawn  eilhei 
from  the  soil  or  from  the  air.  This  opinion,  advanced  by  so  high  an 
authority,  demands  our  attentive  consideration. 

Ammonia  has  been  detected  in  many  clays,  and  traces  of  it  may  be 
discovered  in  most  soils,  but  it  is  not  known  to  be  a  natural  or  essential 
constituent  of  any  of  the  solid  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is 
composed.  These  clays  and  soils,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  Liebig  ascribes  the 
fertilizing  action  of  the  air  upon  stifrcla.ys  when  fallowed,  of  burned  clay 
when  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  of  gypsum  on  grass  lands  [see  note 
to  page  63],  to  the  larger  quantity  of  ammonia  which  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  by  these  means  caused  to  absorb  and  retain. 

There  is  no  question  that  ammonia  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  in 
small  and  variable  quantity  (p.  37).  Whence  is  this  ammonia  derived, 
and  is  its  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  entire  vegeta- 
tion of  the  globe  ? 

When  animal  substances  undergo  decay,  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  they 
contain  is  ultimately  separated  from  the  other  constituents  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  During  the  decay  of  plants  also,  a  portion  of  their  nitrogen 
escapes  in  the  state  of  ammonia.  Of  the  ammonia  thus  formed,  much 
ascends  into  the  air,  chiefly  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  as  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (smelling  salts),  and  much  remains  in  the  soil.  Were  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  plants  and  animals  to  assume  the 
form  of  ammonia  when  they  lecay,  and  to  remain  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
air,  it  would  always  be  within  the  reach  either  of  the  roots  or  leaves  of 
the  living  races;  and  thus  the  same  ammonia  [or  ammonia  containing 
(he  same  nitrogen — supposing  the  hydrogen  to  have  been  changed] 
might  again  and  again  return  into  the  circulation  of  new  vegetable  tribes, 
and  be  always  alone  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  exist- 
ing vegetation  of  the  globe. 

But  of  the  ammonia  thus  formed,  a  portion  is  daily  washed  from  the 
soil  by  the  rains  and  carried  to  the  sea,  and  much  more  probably  is 

In  another  viox^s.  {Chemical  Geolosy)  now  preparing  for  publication,  1  have  discussed 
this  gueslion  in  connection  wiih  purely  Geological  considerations  and  without  reference  to 
o«r  time ;  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  inti'odi  :e  here  any  train  of  reasoning  whic'fc  is  tioi 
calculated  to  throw  ligh»  on  the  phenomena  of  Uit  72:isting  vegetation  oi  the  globe. 
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iv-asljcii  from  lae  air  by  the  waters  of  thesea  itself,  or  by  the  rains  which 
fall  directly  into  the  wide  oceans ;  and  we  know  of  uo  compensating 
process  by  which  this  ammonia  can  be  restored  to  the  air,  and  again 
made  useful  to  vegetation. 

Besides,  of  that  which  still  remains  in  the  air  much  must  undergo 
decomposition  by  natural  processes.  In  treating  in  a  preceding  section 
of  the  evolution  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  during  the  slow  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  (p.  153),  I  have  shown  how,  in  consequence  of  its  ad- 
mixture with  the  oxygen  of  ihe  atmosphere,  tliis  gas  is  finely  decom- 
posed, while  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  produced.  Ammonia  in  liUo 
manner  will  burn  in  oxygen  gas,  and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air 
may  be  decomposed  by  the  electric  spark — water  at  llie  same  time  being 
formed  and  nitrogen  set  free.     Thus, 

if  with     1  of  Ammonia  =  NH3 
we  mix  3  of  Oxygen    =  O3 

3  of  water.    1  of  nitrogen. 

we  have  the  sum  NH3   O3  =  3  HO  -j-  N 

or,  when  diflfused  through  the  air,  1  of  ammonia,  with  the  aid  of  3  of 
oxygen,  will  yield  3  of  watery  vapour,  while  the  nitrogen  may*  mingle 
with  the  air  in  an  elementary  form.  Can  we  doubt  that  ammonia 
is  thus  decomposed  in  the  air?  Not  to  speak  of  other  forms  assumeil 
by  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  can  the  thunder-storms  of  ihe  tropi- 
cal regions  pass  unheeded  the  ammoniacal  vapours  they  must  meet 
with  in  their  course  ? 

I  conclude,  then,  that  of  the  ammonia  which  is  formed  from  the  nitro- 
gen actually  existing  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances  during  iheii 
decay,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  ever  returns  again  to  minisiei 
to  the  wants  of  new  races.f 

But  if  plants  obtain  all  lUeir  niuogen  from  ammonia, t  how  is  this 
waste  repaired — whence  are  new  supplies  constantly  derived  ? 

We  have  seen  that,  in  certain  volcanic  countries,  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved  in  vast  quantities  from  rents  and  fissures  in  the  earth.  In  some 
of  these  districts — and  this  has  been  observed  more  especially  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  it  is  said  also  to  some  extent  in  China — ammonia  is 
likewise  given  off,  in  combination  generally  wiih  some  acid,  and  most 
frecjuently  with  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  form  of  sal-ammoniac  (muriale 
Df  ammonia).  •'  This  ammonia"  Liebig  is  correct  in  saying,  '■'■has  not 
been  produced  by  the  animal  organism  ;"  but  he  assumes  a  very  doubt- 
ful position  when  he  adds,  "it  existed  before  the  creation  of  human  be 
mgs ;  it  is  a  part,  a  primary  constituent  of  the  globe  itself." — [Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  p.  112.] 

Where,  we  might  ask,  has  this  ammor.ia  existed  during  all  pas'  time 
— from  what  deep  caverns  of  the  earih  does  it  now  escape  ? 

'  I  Bay  may,  because  it  may  at  the  same  time  combine  witii  oxygen  and  form  nitric  acid. 
-Seeltie  foliowing  section,  p.  239. 

"•  1  might  add,  that  of  tile  ammonia  which  docs  return,  and  is  again  absorbed,  a  portion  ia 
pubsequentiy  decomposed  in  tlie  interior  of  living  plants,  as  is  shown  by  the  evolution  of 
Uitrogen  from  the  common  leaves  of  some  and  the  flower  leaves  of  others, 

i  "Wild  plants  obtain  more  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  in  theform  of  anvmania,  than  the^ 
'equirefor  their  growth,  for  the  water  which  evaporates  through  their  leaves  and  blossoms 
emits,  after  a  time,  a  putrid  smell — a  peculiarity  possessed  only  by  such  bodies  as  contain 
niIrogen.''--^Liebi{f,  Organic  Chemiatry  appliad  to  Agricuitiire,  p.  85.]  Does  the  fact  here 
■taled,  Juwiry  the  condui'on  whidi  appears  to  be  lUrawn  from  it  J 
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This  opinion  of  Liebig,  as  well  as  the  paramount  influence  he  as- 
cribes 10  ammonia  over  the  vegetation  of  the  globe,  are  based  chiefly  or 
the  fact  that  we  know  of  no  means  by  which  ammonia  can  be  foraied 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  liydrogen  and  nitrogen  of  which  it  consists. 

But  the  production  of  ammonia,  by  the  indirect  union  of  tliese  ele- 
ments, is  daily  going  on  in  nature,  and  can  even  be  effected  by  differ- 
ent processes  of  art.     Thus — 

1°.  When  organic  substances,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  are  oxidized 
in  the  air,  ammonia  is  not  unfrequently  formed  (Berzelius).  Hence 
it  must  be  produced  in  unknown  quantity  during  the  annual  decay  of 
all  vegetable  substances. 

2°.  When  organic  substances  are  oxidized  in  the  presence  of  air  and 
water — as  when  moist  iron  filings  are  exposed  to  the  air  (Chevallier), 
or  when  certain  oxidized  substances  are  decomposed  in  the  air  by 
means' of  potassium  (Faraday),  or  when  metals,  such  as  tin  filings,  are 
rapidly  oxidized  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia  is  also  produced  in 
variable  quantity.  Hence  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  even  by  the  inor- 
ganic substances  of  the  soil,  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ammonia. 
But, 

3°.  The  fact  which  most  clearly  illustrates  the  production  of  am 
moniain  nature,  both  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  soil,  and  far  in 
the  interior  near  the  seat  of  volcanic  fires,  is  this,  that  if  a  currant  of 
moist  air  be  made  to  pSss  over  red-hot  charcoal,  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia are  simultaneously  formed.*  This  is  in  reality  only  a  repetition 
in  another  form  of  what  takes  place,  as  above  staled,  when  vegetable 
mailer  decays,  or  iron  filings  rust  in  moist  air.  The  carbon  and  the  iron 
decompose  the  watery  vapour  in  the  air,  and  combine  with  its  oxygen, 
while,  ar  the  instanlf  of  its  liberation,  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  com- 
bines with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  forms  ammonia. 

The  source  of  the  ammonia  evolved  in  volcanic  dislricts,  therefore,  is 
no  longer  obscure.  The  existence  of  combustible  inalter  in  such  dis- 
tricts, and  at  great  depths  beneath  the  surface,  can  in  few  cases  be 
doubled,  and  the  passage  of  a  mixed  atmosphere  of  common  air  and 
steam  over  such  combustible  matter,  at  a  high  temperature,  appears  to 
be  alone  necessary  to  the  production  of  ammonia.  It  is  unnecessary, 
then,  to  have  recourse  to  doubtful  speculations  in  order  to  account  for 
the  natural  rejiroduction  of  ammonia,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  place 

*  This  experiment  is  easily  performed  by  drawings  current  of  mixed  almosptieric  air 
and  steam  through  a  red-hot  gun-barrel  filled  with  wcU-buriied  charcoal,  and  causing  the 
current,  on  leaving  the  barrel,  to  pass  through  water  acidulated  with  miirialjc  acid.  After 
Mime,  the  water,  on  evaporation,  will  be  found  to  contain  traces  of  sal-ammoniac.  What 
thus  takes  place  in  a  small  experiment  of  litis  l^intl  must  more  readily  and  more  largely 
take  place  in  ttie  interior  of  the  earth,  where  combustible  substances  at  a  high  temperature 
happen  to  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  atmospheric  air,  mixe<l  with  watery  vapour, 

t  A  bfauliful  iUnsiralion  of  the  tendency  which  elomenlary  substances  have  to  unite  with 
eacli  oilier  at  tlie  instant  of  their  liberation  in  wivat  cliemis's  call  their  nascent  state,  is  men 
ticneil  by  Rnriire. — £]intc'tung  in  din  technisrhe  Chemie,  ji.  373. 

If  1  p.trt  of  liydrate  of  potash  ami  2tJ  of  iron  filings  be  healed  together,  hydrogen  only  is 
pven  of. 

If  1  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  20  of  iron  fitinff.=!  be  heated  toiiether,  nitrogen  only  is  givfn  off. , 

But  if  40  of  iron  fijings  be  mixed  with  1  of  liydrate  and  1  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  then 
heated,  a?tl7no?i-ia  becomes  perciptible. 

The  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  bemsi  given  otf  together,  at  the  same  Instant,  some  portiona 
of  each  find  tlieniselves  in  a  condition  to  unite,  and  thus  ammonia  is  produced.  Tlie  same 
result  must  follow  in  many  natural  operations,  when  hydrogen  and  nitrofen  arc  set  fre« 
from  a  prevtoue  state  o{  combination,  at  the  same  lime,  and  in  the  presenc  of  one  uiothtr- 
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ot  that  which  is  constantly  undergoing  decomposition  by  llie  agency  of 
causes  sucli  as  Those  above  described. 

But  is  the  incjetinite  quantity  of  ammonia  reproduced  by  these  indi 
rect  methods  sufficient  to  replace  all  that  is  lost?  Can  it  be  supposed 
to  impart  to  plants  all  the  nitrogen  they  require  ?  These  questions  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  section. 

§  5.   Of  ike  supply  of  nitric  acid  to  planlf. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  vegetation  it  is  known — 

1°.  That  when,  in  the  form  of  nitrates  of  soda,  potash,  &c.,  it  is 
spread  upon  the  soil,  it  greatly  promotes  tlie  growth  and  luxuriance  of 
the  crop  and  increases  its  produce  ;  and 

2°.  That,  when  other  circurastancs  are  favourable  to  vegetation — as 
in  certain  districts  in  India — the  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
these  nitrates  adds  largely  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.* 

The  same  effects  are  unquestionably  produced  by  the  addition  of  am- 
monia or  by.  its  nalural  presence  in  the  soil.  The  beneficial  influence 
of  both  compounds,  then,  being  recognized,  the  relative  extent  to  whioli 
each  operates  Upon  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  will  be  main 
ly  determined  by  the  circumstances  and  the  quantity  in  which  they  res 
pectively  exist  or  are  reproduced. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  not  known  to  form  a 
necessary  constiiueni  of  any  of  the  solid  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the 
globe  is  composed,  but  is  diffused  almost  universally  through  the  soil 
which  overspreads  the  surface.  In  the  hotter  regions  of  the  earth,  iti 
India,  in  Africa,  and  in  South  America  (p.  56),  it  in  many  places  accu- 
mulates in  sufficient  quaniily  to  form  incrustations  of  considerable  thick- 
ness over  very  large  areas,  and  in  many  more  it  can  be  separated  by 
washing  the  soil.  Even  in  tlie  climates  of  Northern  Europe,  it  is  rare- 
ly absent  from  the  water  of  artificial  wells,  into  which  the  rains,  aftei 
faltering  through  the  surface,  are  permitted  to  make  their  way.f 

On  the  whole,  niiric  acid  and  its  compounds  appear  to  exist,  ready 
formed  in  nature,  in  larger  quantity  than  either  ammonia  or  any  of  its 
compounds. 

*  For  the  following,  anil  otlier  interesting  notices,  regarding  Indian  agriculture,  I  am  in. 
debted  to  Mr  Fleming,  of  Baroclian,  in  Renfrewshire,  whose  long  residence  in  the  districts 
to  which  he  alludes,  as  well  as  the  interest  he  lakes  iu  practical  agriculture,  renders  his  tes- 
timony very  valuable : 

"The  districts  of  Chaprah,  Tirhoot,  and Shahabad,  near  Patna,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  thesalipetre  sent  rroiii  Bengal  Is  produce:!,  are  considered  the  most  fertile  in  Bengal, 
producing  2  and  sometimes  3  crops  yearly.  The  natives  of  these  districts,  particularly  a 
caste  called  Qiiirees  (hereditary  gardeners),  *?io  cultivate  the  best  land,  and  produce  tlie 
best  crops,  are  in  the  habit  of  irrigating  their  fields  with  water  from  wells  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre  and  other  salts  as  to  be  quite  brackish,  and  they  consider  onions, 
turnips,  ami  peas,  most  benefitted  by  this  irrigation.  Grain  crops  also  grow  most  luxuriant- 
ly on  lands  yielding  saltpetre,  where  there  is  enough  of  rain  within  a  week  or  two  after  the 
seed  is  sown,  but  if  a  drought  follows  the  sowing,  and  continues  for  3  weeks  or  a  month,  the 
leaf  becomes  yellow,  and  the  crop  fails. 

"The  Hindoos  do  not  generally  manure  their  lands,  as  the  dung  of  the  cattle  is  used  for 
fuel,  but  the  Cluirees  collect  the  ashes  of  cow  dung  and  of  burned  wood,  and  use  it  as  a  ma- 
nure in  some  cases,  chiefly  for  ihe  poppy  plant. 

•■The  Hindof  1  have  forages  been  well  acquainted  with  the  rolalion  of  crops,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  fallxywing  land,  althouirh  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  is  almost  constantly  in 
.-ice,  Indian  corn,  or  millet,  during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  wheat  or  peas  during  the  dry 
season." 

t  It  occurs  in  the  wells  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin  (Mitscherlich),  in  the  form  ofni- 
Irstes'of  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the  wells  around  Stockholm,  and  may  be  expecletl 
In  all  we.Is  that  are  dug  (Berzeliua).— TVa^l  de  Chrmie,  iv.,  p.  71. 
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Of  these  nitralcs,  as  they  do  of  ammonia,  the  rivers  r/t.:st  be  contir>« 
ally  bearing  a  portion  to  the  sea,  but  there  are  in  nature  unceasing  ptw 
cesses  of  reproduction,  by  which  not  only  this  waste  of,the  nitrates  ia 
repaired,  but  that  furiher  waste,  also,  which  is  caused  by  their  absorp- 
tion inio  the  roots  and  subsequent  decomposition  in  the  interior  of  plants. 
Let  us  shortly  consider  tiiese  processes  of  reproduction. 

1°.  When  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  common 
air,  nitric  ai.id  (NO5)  is  slowly  but  sensibly  formed.  The  currents  of 
eleclricity  which  in  nature  traverse  the  atmosphere  must  produce  the 
same  effect,  and  the  passage  of  each  flash  of  lightning  through  the  air 
must  be  attended  by  the  formation  of  some  portion  of  this  acid. 

After  a  thunder-storm  plants  appear  wonderfully  refreshed;  in  thun- 
dery weather  they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
those  seasons  in  which  there  is  much  thunder  are  observed  to  be  the 
most  fruitful.  Some  have  ascribed  these  results  to  the  immediate  agency 
of  electricity  on  the  growth  of  plants. — [Sprengel,  Chemie,  I.,  p.  99.] 
It  is  not  equally  possible  that  they  may  be  connected  with  this  necessary 
production  of  nitric  acid  ? 

In  the  rain  which  fell  during  17  thunder-storms,  Liebig  found  nitric 
acid  always  present  and  generally  in  combination  with  lime  and  am- 
monia. In  the  rain  which  fell  on  60  other  occasions,  he  could  detect  it 
only  twice.  In  minute  quantity  nitric  acid  is  difficult  to  detect.  How 
much  then  must  be  formed  in  a  thunder-storm,  even  in  our  climate,  to 
make  the  presence  of  this  acid  always  appreciable  in  the  rain  that  falls 
— how  vast  a  quantily  in  those  warmer  climates  where  such  storms  are 
so  frequent  and  so  appalling! 

2°.  When  a  mixture  of  ammonia  w^ith  oxygen  gas  is  exploded  by 
passing  an  electric  spark  through  it,  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  formed, 
even  when  the  oxygen  is  not  sufficient  to  oxidize  the  whole  of  the  am- 
monia* (Bischof).  Hence,  if  in  the  air,  as  we  have  seen  reason  10  be- 
lieve, the  ammonia  given  off  from  decaying  animal  matters,  and  from 
other  sources,  be  decomposed  by  the  atmospheric  electricity, — there  will 
necessarily  be  formed  at  the  same  instant  a  portion  of  nitric  acid,  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  itself.  This  nitric  acid  will,  as 
necessarily,  combine  with  some  of  the  ammonia  which  still  remains  in 
the  air.  Hence  the  existence  and  production  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  consei|ueDt  presence  of  this  acid  along  with  am- 
monia in  rain  water. 

Thus  the  very  cause  wliich  in  the  preceding  section  was  shown  to 
operate  iji  constantly  diminishing  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  air, 
and  the  operation  of  which  certainly  renders  improbable  the  existence 
of  this  compound  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  large  quanlity  supposed  by 
some  [see  especially  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agricullure, 
p.  74],  this  same  cause  is  at  the  same  moment  constantly  reproducing 
nitric  acid.  And,  though  much  of  what  is  thus  produced  must  neces- 
sarily, as  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  3e  carried  down  to  the  sea  by  the 
rains,  or  be  directly  absorbed  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean  themselves,  yet 

•  It  was  shown  above  (p.  157),  that  1  of  ammonia  C  NHj  )  requires  3  of  oxygen  to  deeom- 
[lose  if,  forming  3  of  water,  ami  setting  the  nitrogen  free.  But,  in  reality,  as  Bischof  lias 
Bliown,  the  nitrogen  is  not  whoily  set  free,  but  a  portion  both  of  its  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
coiTiblne  with  oxygen  (rre  oxidized)  at  the  same  instant,  forming  simultaneously  bclh  wate» 
(HO),  and  nitric  acid  t  ^05  > 
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it  Is  obvious  that  in  whatever  proportion  we  may  suppose  the  ammcmja 
of  the  air  to  reach  the  leaves  and  roots  of  plants,  in  no  less  proportion 
raust  the  nitric  acid,  with  which  it  is  associaled,  be  enabled  to  enter  into 
<he  circulating  system  of  the  various  tribes  of  living  vegetables,  thai 
flourish  nn  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

3°.  Again,  we  have  seen  that,  during  the  decay  of  vegetable  substan- 
ces in  moist  air,  ammonia  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water  and  of  ihe  nitrogen  of  the  air.  In  consequence  of,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  such  decay,  nitric  acid  is  also  largely  produced  in  nature. 

The  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  examples  of  this 
formation  of  nitric  acid  is  in  the  artificial  nitre  beds  of  France  and  th« 
north  of  Europe.  These  are  formed  by  mixing  earth  of  different  kinds' 
with  stable  manure  or  other  animal  arid  vegetable  matters,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  the  air  in  long  ridges  or  conical  heaps,  which  are  occa- 
sionally watered  with  liquid  inanure,  and  turned  over,  to  expose  fresh 
portions  to  the  air.  After  a  time,  perhaps  once  a  year,  the  whole  is 
washed,  when  the  water  which  comes  off  is  found  to  contain  a  variable 
quantity  of  the  nitrates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  which  are 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  In  these  nitre  beds  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  production  of  nitric  acid  eitherdoes  not  take  plaec 
at  all,  or  only  with  extreme  slowness,  unless  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter be  present  in  considerable  proportion.  And  yet  the  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  which  is  formed  is  much  greater  than  could  be  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  organic  matters 
present  in  the  mixture.*  It  is  also  observed  that  the  nitre  beds  are  more 
productive  when  a  portion  from  one  oute-  face  of  the  heap  is  lixiviated 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  washed  earth  added  to  the  other  side,  than 
when  the  whole  is  lixiviated  at  once,  and  again  formed  into  a  heap  and 
exposed  In  the  air. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  organic  matters  are  in  our  climate  necessa- 
ry to  cause  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  to  commence,  but  that  after  it  has 
begun  it  will  proceed  in  the  same  heap  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  at 
the  expense  apparently  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  only. 

Compost  heaps  are  in  general  only  artificial  nitre  beds,  often  unskil- 
fully prepared  and  badly  managed,  producing,  however,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  nitrates,  to  the  presence  of  which  their  effect  on  vegetation  may 
not  urfrequeotly  be  ascribed.     To  this  fact  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

The  soils  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  in  other  similar  spots  in  the  trop- 
ical regions,  may  be  regarded  as  natural  nitre  beds,  in  whicii,  the  decay 
of  organic  matter  being  vastly  more  rapid  ttian  in  our  temperate  regions, 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  is  rapid  in  proportion.; 

4°.  But  in  many  localities  ia  which  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is 

"  nnmas,  Trnlti  de  Chemie,  n.,  p.  725.  ■  He  adds,  that  100  lbs.  of  fiilre  contain  the  nttro^n 
of  75  lbs.  ofordinary  animal  marter,  supposed  in  a  dry  slate,  or  of  300  or  400  lbs.  in  it*  ordi- 
nary Btute  of  moisture, — a  much  greater  relative  proportion  of  animal  matter  than  is  evet 
added  to  the  heap. 

1  We  are  as  yet  too  little  acquainle<1  with  the  natural  history  of  the  district  of  Arica  ir 
Pouth  America,  in  which,  as  already  slated  (p.  56),  Ihe  nilrale  of  soda  has  been  accumulateu 
in  such  large  quantity,  lobe  ab.e  to  say  to  wliat  apecuiX  cause  the  accumulation  is  due.  But 
as,  from  the  description  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  locality  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  an* 
cient  lake,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  nitrate  may  have  been  derived  from  the  succeesivQ 
washings  of  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  India,  by  rains  or  periodical  floods,  which  for  a  longpo 
riod  emptied  themselves  ijato  or  fed  the  lake. 
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not  to  be  recognized  in  sensible  quantity,  the  production  of  this  acid  ia 
observed  to  proceed  with  a  constant  and  steady  pace.  Thus,  from  ibe 
walls  of  certain  caves  in  Ceylon  a  layer  is  yearly  pared  off;  which 
yields  an  abundant  crop  of  saltpetre  (Dr.  John  Davy).  The  celebrated 
Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  situated  in  a  limestone  ridge,  yields  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  nitrate  of  lime.  During  the  war  with  Greal 
Britain,  fifty  men  were  constantly  u3iployed  in  lixiviating  the  earth  of 
this  cave,  and  in  about  three  years  tje  washed  earth  is  said  to  becoms 
as  strongly  impregnated  as  at  first.  Through  the  cave  a  strong  current 
of  air  is  continually  rushing — inwards  in  winter,  and  outwards  during 
the  summer  months.  On  the  plaster  of  old  walls,  especially  in  damp 
^situations,  an  efflorescence  of  this  and  other  nitrates  is  frequently  ob- 
served over  every  part  of  Europe.  In  China,  according  to  Davis,  the 
old  plaster  of  the  houses  is  so  much  esteemed  as  a  manure,  that  parlies 
will  often  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  a  coating  of  new  plaster.  Old 
clay  walls,  and  especially  the  walls  of  clay-built  huts,  are  said  to  be 
very  fertilizing  to  the  land,  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England,  where  the  land  is  poor,  the  people  are  said  to  pile  up 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  walls,  in  order  to  improve  its  quality.  These  lat- 
ter facts  seem  to  indicate  that  both  in  China  and  England  nitric  acid  is 
produced  in  similar  circumstances,  and  that  to  its  production  the  ferti- 
lizing action  of  the  old  plaster,  and  of  the  weathered  clay,  is  alike  to  be 
attributed. 

In  the  cultivated  soil  also,  this  acid  is  formed  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Braconnot  found  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Nancy,  in  a  portion  of  soil  in  which  poppies  (papaver  somniferum)  had 
grown  luxuriantly  for  ten  years  in  succession — in  larger  quantity  in  the 
soil  surrounding  the  interlaced  roots  of  an  esclepias  incarnata,  growing 
in  an  ordinary  flower-pot,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom — as  well  as  in  moss 
earth,  in  which  a  plant  of  euphorbia  hreoni  had  been  grown  in  a  pot. — 
[Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ixxii.,  p.  33  to  35.]  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  indeed,  that  nitrates  are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
in  all  cultivated  soils. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  inquiry  how  this  .nitric  acid  is  formed. 
It  is  probable  that  as  in  the  atmosphere  ammonia  may  be  decomposed 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  so  in  the  soil  this  acid  may 
result  from  a  similar  decomposition,  proceeding  more  slowly,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  same  natural  laws.  In  warm  climates,  indeed,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  ammonia  which  is  evolved  or  formed  during  the  decay 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  does  speedily,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
undergo  oxidation,*  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  greater  abundance  of  nitric 
acid  with  which  the  tropical  soils  abound. 

Thus,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  much  ammonia  is  decomposed  in  the 
soil  also,  and  hence  another  cause  for  the  constant  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  this  compound  in  addition  to  those  already  detailed  in  the 
preceding  section. 

But,  besides  the  portion  of  this  nitric  acid,  which  owes  its  existewe  to 

*  For  the  perfect  oxidation  cf  1  of  ammonia,  no  less  than  3  of  oxyge:;  are  required  Thw 
1  of  1  of         3  of 

Ammonia.    ..    Nitric  Acid.  Warer. 
NH3  -h80  =  N03  -I-  3HO. 
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(he  Jecomposilion  of  ammonia,  much,  by  far  the  greatest  proporliou  in 
all  probability,  derives  its  origin  from  the  union  of  the  elements  of  iJie 
atmosphere  itself.  This  direct  union  is  effecleu  .n  the  air,  as  has  been 
aheady  shown,  by  the  agency  of  atmospheric  electricity;  but  it  also 
takes  place  in  the  soil  during  the  oxidation  of  the  other  elements  con- 
tained in  the  organic  matters  whicli  are  there  uudergoins;  decay.  The 
combination  of  the  elements  of  ammonia  in  such  circumslauces  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  bodies,  themselves  undergoing  oxidation,  dispose 
other  substances  in  contact  with  them  (in  this  instance  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air)  to  unite  with  oxygen  also.  The  presence  of  lime,  potash,  &c. 
in  tlie  soil,  further  induces  to  this  oxiaation  by  the  tendency  of  these  sub- 
stances to  combine  with  the  acid  which  is  formed  by  this  union  of  the 
elements  of  which  nitric  acid  consists. — It  is  impossible  precisely  to  es- 
timate the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  produced  in  these  various  ways,  through 
these  various  agents,  and  in  these  varied  circumstances,  or  to  balance  it 
accurately  against  the  amount  of  ammonia  continually  reproduced,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  nature,  wherever  the  necessary  conditions  present 
themselves.  But,  as  I  formerly  concluded,  that  the  amount  of  nitric 
acid  actually  existing  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  our  globe  is  greater 
than  that  of  ammonia,  so  I  think  that,  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  also 
of  these  two  compounds,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Since,  then,  nitric  acid  is  fitted,  by  the  solubility  of  its  compounds,  to 
enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants  in  any  quantity — since,  when  applied 
to  them,  it  does  undoubtedly  promote,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  growth 
of  plants — and  since,  in  nature,  it  is  continually  reproduced  in  every 
country,  and  under  such  varied  circumstances — I  cannot  withhold  my- 
self from  the  conclusion,  that,  over  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe, 
it  holds  with  ammonia  at  least  an  equal  sway,  and  is  appointed  to  exer- 
cise at  least  an  equal  influence  over  the  growth  of  plants,  both  in  their 
natural  and  in  their  cultivated  state. 

Still  the  influence  of  each  is  not  unvaried  by  locality  or  by  climate. 
The  extent  of  dominion  exercised  by  the  nitrates  probably  diminishes  aa 
we  recede  from  the  equator,  while  that  of  ammonia  increases, — it  may 
be  in  an  equal  proportion.  The  reason  of  this  probable  variation  will 
appear  in  the  following  section. 

§  6.   Theory  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia. 
These  two  compounds  act  so  far  in  common  as  to  yield  a  supply  of 
flitrogen  to  the  plants  into  which  they  enter.     They  do  so,  however,  un- 
der conditions  which  may  be  considerably  different,  and  may  be  attend- 
ed by  unlike  chemical  changes. 

I. — THEORY  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID. 

1°.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrates  entering  into  the  circulation  of  the 
roots  will, ascend  to  the  leaf,  and  will  there  be  decomposed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  carbonic  and  other  similar  acids  are,  by  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  day  that  carbonic  acid  is  decom- 
posed in  the  green  parts  of  plants — so  must  it  be,  generally,  with  the 
nitric  acid  which  ascends  to  the  leaf  Its  oxygen  will  be  given  oflf, 
while  its  nitrogen  may  be  retained  in  the  circulating  system  of  the  plant 
The  extent  to  which  this  decomposition  will  take  place  at  each  passage 
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of  the  sap  through  the  leaf  will  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the  natara 
of  the  base  (whether  potash,  soda,  or  lime,)  with  which  the  acid  is  in 
combination,  but  much  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the 
green  parts  of  he  plant  are  exposed,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
which  the  plant  happens  to  grow. 

2°.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  acid  is  capable  of  being  decom- 
posed in  the  roots  or  stems  of  plants  where  it  is  excluded  from  the  light, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  it  may  be  so,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  juices  naturally  contain  substances  in  which  hydrogen  is  present  in 
excess,  or  where  such  compounds  make  their  way  into  the  circulation 
of  plants  from  the  manure  that  may  be  applied  to  their  roots. 

Thus  in  the  pines,  in  which  turpentine  (C40  H3,)  naturally  abounds, 
such  a  decomposition  may  the  more  readily  occur,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
not  necessarily  imply  the  produelion  and  evolution  of  any  gaseous  sub- 
stance.    Thus 

1  of  Oil  OF  TERPENTINE,  =  C,o  H32  with  the  oxygen  of 

1  of  Nitric  Acid  (NO5)    =  Oj  gives 

1  of  Resin, =  C40  H32    O5 

By  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  therefore,  oil  ol  turpen- 
tine, in  such  trees,  might  be  changed  into  resin  during  its  passage 
through  the  stem,  while  the  nitrogen,  being  set  free,  might,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  liberation,  unite  with  other  elements  to  form  those  parts  or 
productions  of  the  tree  into  which  this  element  enters  as  a  necessary 
constituent. 

The  above  must  be  considered  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  Idnd  of 
changes  which  may  possibly  take  place  in  the  interior  of  certain  plants, 
and  in  the  absence  of  light,  when  the  nitrates  happen  to  he  present. 
Were  I  to  affirm  that  such  clianges  actually  do  occur  in  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid,  the  theoretical  chemist  woiild  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
several  collateral  questions  should  be  discussed,  the  consideration  of 
which  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

3°.  The  nitrates  may  also  act  in  another  way,  which  does  not  involve 
the  necessity  of  the  total  decomposition  of  the  acid  they  contain.  We 
know  that  in  nature  many  substances  are  capable  of  inducing  chemical 
changes  in  other  compound  bodies,  without  themselves  undergoing  de- 
composition. Some  beautiful  illustrations  of  this  have  already  been 
given  in  a  previous  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  starch  and  woody  fibre,  [Lecture  VI..  pp.  113,  114.]  But  the  fact 
which  most  immediately  bears  on  the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
living  plant,  is  that  mentioned  in  p.  126, — that  by  solution  in  this  acid 
in  the  cold,  starch  is  converted  into  a  substance  having  the  composition 
of  woody  fibre.  In  the  interior  of  the  plant  changes  of  this  kind  may 
be  produced  by  simple  contact  only,  with  the  nitric^acid,  so  that,  with- 
out being  decomposed,  it  may  be  materially  serviceable  in  promoting 
those  molecular  changes  which  are  necessary  to  the  healthy  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  plant. 

II. — THEORY    OF    THE   ACTION    OF   AMMONIA. 

1°.  Ammonia  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  fi'ant, 
by  means  of  the  hydrogen,  as  well  as  of  the  nitrogen  it  contains     W( 
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:iave  seen  [notes  to  pages  136  and  138,]  that,  according  to  the  lesults 
o(  tne  best  experiments,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid 
absorbed,  is  not  given  off  by  the  leaves  of  all  plants  ev«n  in  the  sun- 
shine,— while  in  the  dark  this  gas  is  largely  and  directly  imbibed  from 
the  air.  If  in  the  sap  of  a  plant  there  be  present  at  the  same  time  a 
quantity  of  ammonia,  the  hydrogen  of  this  ammonia  may  unite  directly 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  water  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  one  or  other  of  the  several  compounds  (p.  112),  which  may 
be  represented  by  carbon  and  water.     Thus 

3  of  Carbonic  Acid,  =  C3         O^  and  the  hydrogen  of 

2  of  Ammonia  (NH3)  =        H, 

jl^  or  Grape  3  of 

Sugar.  Water. 

give    .    .    .    .    C3  He  O,  =  C3  H3  O3  +  3HO 

so  that  where  ammonia  is  present,  and  circumstances  are  favourable, 
sugar  or  starch  may  be  formed  in  variable  quantity,  without  the  neces- 
sary evolution  of  oxygen  gas.  This  change  will  take  place  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  leaf.  And,  if  the  direct  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  evolution  of  its  oxygen  by  the  agency  of  the  sun,  take  place  at  the 
same  time — with  a  rapidity  pro[)ortioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  light, — 
this  simultaneous  production  of  sugar,  &c.,  from  the  presence  of  ammo- 
nia, must  aid  the  increase  and  growth  of  the  plant;  and  may  be  one 
main  cause  of  the  fertilizing  action  of  this  compound,  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  generally  recognized. 

When  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  thus  worked  up,  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  escapes  from  the  leaf  must  be  less  in  proportion;  and 
hence  another  cause  (p.  138)  for  those  discrepancies  which  have  been 
observed  in  regard  to  the  bulk  of  oxygen  given  off,  compared  with  that 
of  the  carbonic  acid  taken  in,  by  the  leaves  of  different  plants. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.  This  nitrogen  will 
either  be  again  compounded  in  the  plant  with  other  elements,  or,  if  not 
required  for  its  healthy  growth — that  is,  if  more  largely  present  than  is 
required  by  the  plant — it  will  be  directly  emitted  by  the  leaves,  or  sent 
downwards  and  permitted  to  escape  by  the  root.  Hence  the  reason 
why  pure  nitrogen  is  evolved  from  the  leaves  of  some  plants  (p.  95), 
and  why  ammonia  exercises  a  beneficial  action  upon  vegetation,  in 
cases  where  all  the  nitrogen  it  contains  is  neither  retained  nor  required 
by  the  plant. 

Does  this  decomposition  necessarily  require  the  agency  of  light? 
May  it  not  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  ? 

I  will  mention  one  or  two  facts  which  seem  to  throw  light  upon  this 
point. 

1°.  Plants  grow  in  the  dark.  Though  feeble  and  blanched,  they  in- 
crease largely  in  bulk;  they  must,  therefore,  have  the  power  of  assimi- 
lating their  food  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  sun's  rays. 

2°.  Several  species  of  Poa,  Plantago,  TrifoHum  arvense,  Cheiran- 
thus,  &c.,  become  green  in  the  perpetual  darkness  of  mines  (Hum- 
boldt). 

3°.  When  a  little  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  the  air,  plants  become 
greenish,  even  in  the  dark  (Sennebier) ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  green  becomes  unusually  intense  in  such  a  mixture  (Ingenhouss). 
9 
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The  iinmediale  and  visible  effect  of  an  application  of  ant:iionia,  or  of 
soot,  or  of  any  top-dressing  containing  ammonia,  is  to  ren  ler  the  green 
colour  much  more  intense,  and  in  the  darkest  weather.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  I  think,  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  contributes  to  this 
immediate  effect,  and  that  the  ammonia  itself  may  be  decomposed  and 
its  elements  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  of  the  living  vegetable, 
either  by  the  unaided  vital  powers  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
feeble  light  only.     Like  water,  ammonia  is /eCMiiaWy  liable  to  decom- 

r)sition,  not  always  of  that  perfect  kind  whicli,^r  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  present  lecture,  yet  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  elements  of  which  it  consists  available  to  the  general  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant. 

§  7.  Comparative  influence  }f  nitric  acid  and  ofamnonia  in  different 
climates. 

It  follows,  from  what  is  above  stated,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
ammonia  upon  vegetation  will  be  readily  perceived  in  all  climates  in 
which  plants  are  found  to  flourish.  Its  eflfects  will  be  greater  and  more 
rapid  where  the  heal  and  light  are  more  intense, — only  because  by  these 
agents  the  functions  of  all  life  are  stimulated. 

Not  so  with  the  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrates.  In  the  presence  of  organic 
compounds,  that  is,  in  the  sap  of  the  plant,  it  is  less  easily  decomposed 
than  ammonia,  it  requires  the  interference  of  more  powerful  agents — 
of  a  higher  temperature,  or  of  more  brilliant  light, — and  thus  its  efficacy 
upon  vegetation  will  be  more  dependent  upon  season  and  climate. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  tropical  countries  the  nitrates  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  there  the  high  temperature  and  the  bril- 
liant sun  should  render  them  most  useful  to  vegetation.  Such  is  well 
known  to  be  the  case,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  bountiful 
adaptations  with  which  all  nature  is  full — that  in  these  warmer  regions, 
the  ammonia  produced  in  the  soil  is  first  converted  into  nitric  acid,  that 
it  may  remain  fixed,  and  that  this  acid  again  is  decomposed  by  the  same 
agents  (light  and  heat),  when  it  enters  the  living  plant,  and  is  required 
to  minister  to  its  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  no  less  be  regarded 
as  a  wise  provision,  that  in  colder  and  more  uncrlain  climates,  where 
warm  and  brilliant  summers  are  less  to  be  depi^ded  upon,  that  coin- 
pound  of  nitrogen  (ammonia)  should  more  abound,  which  is  most  easily 
decomposed  in  the  living  plant,  which  is  fitted  in  comparative  darkness 
to  yield  up  its  nitrogen,  and  by  tne  hydrogen  it  contains,  to  compensate 
in  some  slight  degree  for  the  partial  absence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

From  these  views,  therefore,  we  should  draw  this  further  practical 
conclusion — that  in  our  climate,  ammonia  is  sure  to  promote  vegetation, 
and  in  every  season,  while  the  nitrates  will  produce  their  maximum effecx, 
othei  things  being  equal,  in  such  only  as  have  abundant  warmth  at5d 
sunshine.  Is  this  conclusion  consistent  with  observation?  Will  it 
serve  to  explain  any  of  the  apparent  failures  which  have  occasionally 
been  experienced  in  the  employment  of  the  Vurales? 

§  8.  Stimulating  influence  of  these  compounds. 
There  remains  one  other  point  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  these  two 
compounds  upon  vegetation,  to  which  I  would  request  your  attention. 
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We  have  seen  that  tie  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a  crop  laised 
by  the  aid  of  farm-yard  manure,  is  very  much  greater  than  that  which 
exists  in  the  manure  itself,  and  the  views  jnst  exposed  serve  to  indicate 
the  sources  from  which  the  excess  is  derived.  But  suppose  that  upon 
two  patches  of  ground,  of  equal  (inalily,  the  one  of  which  is  manured 
and  the  ither  not,  equal  quantities  of  the  same  seed  be  sown,  it  is 
consistent  with  experience — that  the  crop  reaped  from  the  manured 
portion  will  not  only  contain  more  nitrogen  than  that  reaped  from  the 
unmanured  portion,  but  so  much  more  as  shall  considerably  exceed  that 
contained  in  the  manure  itself.  Thus  suppose  the  crop  raised  from  the 
unmanured  land  to  contain  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  that  the  manure  laid 
on  the  other  portion  contained  100  lbs.  also,  the  crop  which  is  reaped 
from  this  latter  portion,  in  favourable  seasons,  will  exceed,  and  probably 
very  far  exceed,  200  lbs.  Hence  the  effect  of  the  ammonia,  &c.,  in  the 
farm-yard  manure,  is  not  merely  to  yield  its  own  nitrogen  to  the  plant, 
but  to  enable  it,  in  some  way  hitherto  unexplained,  to  draw  from  other 
sources  a  larger  portion  of  the  same  element  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 
So  also  with  the  nitrates.  If  two  equal  portions  of  the  same  grass  or 
corn-field,  in  early  spring,  be  measured  off,  and  one  of  them  be  top- 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  with  saltpetre,  the  weight  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  crop  of  hay  or  com  reaped  from  the  latter,  will  generally 
be  found  to  exceed  that  contained  in  the  crop  from  the  former,  by  a 
quantity  much  greater  than  that  which  was  present  in  the  nitrate  with 
which  the  land  was  dressed.*     In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  nitrogen  di- 

"  The  following  calculations  illustrate  the  statement  in  the  text : — Mr.  Gray,  of  Dilston, 
(«ee  Journal  of  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society,]  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  grass  land  in 
the  proportion  of  1 12  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

The  produce  without  nitrate  amounted  to  2  tons   81  stones 
with  112  lbs.  of  nitrate  to  3  tons  146  stones 


Increase,    1  ton     65  stones,    or  3150  lbs. 
And  3150 -r  112  =  28 >B  lbs.  the  increase  of  hay  from  each  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda.*    But .«! 
lowing  this  hay  to  contain  only  one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  28  lbs.  will  contain  4K  ounces  of  ni- 
trogen, which  is  nearly  double  the  quantity  actually  present  in  the  nitrate  employed. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a  crop  of  grain— Mr.  Hyett  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  field  of  wheat 
and  compared  the  produce  with  that  from  an  equal  p  Ttion  to  which  no  lop-dressing  wa» 
applied. 

CORN.  BTRAW. 

Bush.    pl<s.    pts,  Cwt    qrs.    lbs. 

Nitrated 43       2       11  31        2         3 

Without  nitrate    .    .    33       2         6  23       1       21 


Excess,         10       0         5  8       0       10 

Calculating  the  bushel  of  com  at  60  Ib.<t.,  the  excess  of  c  tm  amounted  to  600  lbs.,  containing 
24)^  per  cent,  or  147  lbs.  of  gluten  and  albumen.  The  nitrogen  in  these  substances,  when 
properly  dried,  is  from  15  to  17  per  cent.  If  we  suppose  the  gluten  not  to  have  been  quite 
dry,  and  allow  only  14  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  147  lbs.  would  contain  20X  lbs.  of  this  element. 
But  the  nitrated  corn  contained  5  per  cent,  more  gluten  and  albumen  than  the  un-nitrated, 
which  in  33  bushels  (2000  lbs.)  gives  100  lbs.  of  gluten  In  excess,  containing  14  Iba.  of  nitrogen. 
And  8  cwt.  of  straw  (900  lbs.)  contained  one-third  of  a  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  [Boussingault,] 
:;r  in  all  3  lbs. 

Therefore  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  nitrated  crop  above  that  in  the  un-nitrated 
was  as  fo^i^ws : 

1°.  In  600  lbs  of  wheat  at  24)i  percent,  of  gluten 20>i  lbs.  Nitrogen. 

2°.  In  2000Ib8.  of  wheat  at6  percent,  of  gluten  contained  1  I  excess,    14     lbs.     do. 
3°.  In  900  lbs.  of  straw  at  one-third  per  cent 3     lbs.     do. 

Total  nitrngen =37)^  lbs. 

But  the  nitrogen  in  1  cwt.  of  dry  nitrate  ot  soda,  as  already  stated,  is  only  19  lbs.  or  little 

[*  Wry  nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  16>^  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  being  19  lbs.  to  the  cwt., 

or  two  and  three-filth  ounces  to  the  pound  ;  but  as  it  ia  usually  applied,  it  contains  from  6  ta 

10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  nitrogen,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at2X  ounces  in  the  pound.] 
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rectly  conveyed  lo  the  plant  by  these  nitrates,  they  also  exercise  some 
other  influence,  by  which  they  enable  the  living  vegetable  to  draw  from 
natural  sources  a  much  larger  su|)ply  than  they  would  oiherwise  be 
capable  of  doing.     What  is  this  influence,  and  how  is  it  explained  ? 

This  I  suppose  to  be  that  kind  of  influence  lo  which  writers  on  agri- 
culture are  in  the  habit  of  alluding,  when  they  speak  of  cerlain  substan- 
ces slimulaling,  plants,  or  acting  as  stimulavls  to  iheirgrowih,  though  the 
term  itself  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  ideaof  ilie  mode  of  operation 
intended  lo  be  indicated — of  ihe  way  in  which  the  effect  is  produced. 

In  the  present  case,  this  special  aciion  of  anjmonia  and  the  nitrates, 
and  perhaps  also  of  immediate  appUcations  of  manure  in  general,  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  their  affording  to  the  plant,  in  its  early  youth,  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  nitrogenous  food,  by  which  it  is  enabled  at  once  to  shoot 
out  in  a  mora  healthy  and  vigorous  manner.  It  thrusts  forth  roots  in 
greater  numbers,  and  to  greater  distances,  and  is  thus  enabled  lo  extract 
nourishment  from  a  greater  extent  and  depth  of  soil  than  is  ever  reached 
by  the  sickly  ;)lant — it  expands  larger  and  more  numerous  leaves,  and 
thus  can  extract  from  the  air  more  of  every  lliing  it  contains  which  is 
fitted  lo  supply  (he  wanis  of  the  living  vegetable;  as  the  stout  and 
healthy  savage  can  hunt  and  fish  to  support  many  lives,  while  the  feeble 
or  sickly  can  scarcely  secure  sustenance  for  himself  alone.  Feed  a  wild 
animal  well  the  first  few  months  of  its  life,  and  you  may  set  it  loose  lo 
prey  for  itself;  starve  it  in  its  infancy,  and  ils  growth  and  strength  will 
be  slunted,  and  it  may  lead  a  wretched  and  hungry  life. 

Even  in  soils,  iheu,  and  situations,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  to 
the  plant  every  thing  it  may  require  for  its  ordinary  growth,  it  is  an  im- 
portant object  of  the  art  of  husbandry  to  discover  what  substances  are 
especially  necessary  or  grateful  to  particular  crops,  and  to  apply  these 
directly,  and  in  abundance,  to  the  new-born  plant, — in  order  that  it  may 
acquire  sufficient  strength  to  be  able  to  avail  itself  in  the  greatest  degree 
of  the  stores  of  food  which  lie  within  its  reach. 

Concluding  ohsemations  regarding  the  organic  constituents  of  plants. 

We  have  now  considered  ihe  most  important  of  those  questions  con- 
riected  with  the  organic  elements  of  plants,  which  are  directly  interesting 
to  the  practical  agriculturist.     We  have  seen — 

1°.  That  all  vegetable  productions  consist  of  two  parts — one  the  or- 
ganic part,  which  is  capable  of  being  burned  away  in  the  air — the  other, 
the  inorganic  part,  which  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  ash. 

2°.  That  this  organic  part  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen  only. 

3°.  That  plants  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  carbon  from  carbonic 
acid,  of  their  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  water,  and  of  their  nitrogen 
from  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

4°.  That  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  those  substances  which  form 
the  principal  mass  of  plants,  such  as  starch  and  woody  fibre,  consists  of 
carbon  united  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 

more  than  half  the  quantity,  which  in  consequence  of  the  presence  and  action  of  the  nitrate 
Che  >ftheat  was  enabled  to  obtain  and  appropriate  above  the  quantity  appropriated  by  the 
wheat  in  the  un-nitrated  part  of  the  field. 

It  requires  no  further  proof,  therefore,  to  show  that  tfjR  nitratt  of  soda  and  thi  nitraies  must 
act  in  some  other  leay  m  r^erence  ti  vegetation,  than  by  simply  supplying  aporiion  of  n  itrogen 
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LXist  in  water, — or,  in  other  words,  may  be  represented  by  carbon  and 
trater  in  various  proportions. 

5°.  That  the  food  on  which  they  live  enters  by  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  plants, — that  the  leaves,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  decompose 
the  carbonic  acid,  give  off  its  oxygen,  and  retain  its  carbon, — and  that 
this  carbon,  uniting  with  the  elements  of  water  in  the  sap,  forms  those 
several  compounds  of  which  plants  chiefly  consist. 

6°.  That  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  kept  up 
partly  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  partly  by  the  natural  decay  of  dead 
vegetable  matter,  and  partly  by  combustion.  That  ammonia  is  sup- 
plied to  plants  chiefly  by  the  natural  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances — and  nitric  acid  partly  by  the  natural  oxidation  of  dead  or- 
ganic matter,  and  partly  by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
through  the  agency  of  the  atmospheric  electricity. 

7°.  That  while  both  of  these  compounds  yield  nitrogen  to  plants,  they 
each  exhibit  a  special  action  on  vegetable  life,  in  virtue  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  they  respectively  contain — and  exercise  also  a  so-called 
stimulating  power,  by  which  plants  are  induced  or  enabled  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves,  from  other  natural  sources,  a  larger  portion  of 
all  their  constituent  elements  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain  or 
assimilate. 

In  illustrating  these  several  points,  it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  oc- 
casionally into  details  which,  to  those  who  have  heard  or  may  read  only 
the  later  lectures,  may  not  be  altogether  intelligible.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  of  having  introduced  any  thing  of  which  the  full  sense  will 
not  appear  on  a  reference  to  the  statement  by  which  it  is  preceded. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants, — their  na- 
ture,— the  source  (the  soil)  from  which  they  are  derived, — tljeir  uses  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  economy, — how  the  supply  of  these  substan- 
ces is  kept  up  in  nature, — and  how,  in  practical  husbandry,  the  want  of 
them  rtjay  be  at  once  efficaciously  and  economically  supplied  by  art. 
This  division  of  our  subject,  though  requiring  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  foregoing  lectures,  will  be  more  essentially 
of  a  practical  nature,  and  will  lead  us  to  consider  and  illustrate  the 
great  leading  principle  by  which  the  practical  agriculturist  ought  to  be 
guided  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  land. 

We  shall  here  also  find  much  light  tlirown  upon  our  path  by  the 
results  of  geological  inquiry  ;  and  it  is  in  the  considerations  I  am  now 
about  to  bring  before  you,  that  I  shall  have  to  direct  your  attention  most 
especially  to  the  principal  applications  of  Geology  to  Agriculture. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

Inor^nic  constituents  of  vef;erable  substances. — Relative  picportions  of  ccganicand  Inor 
ganic  matter  in  plants. — Unlike  proportions  in  unlilce  spec  es. — Kind  of  inorganic  mattej 
which  e.xisls  in  different  species. — Nature  and  properties  of  :he  several  inorganic  elemen 
tary  bodies  found  in  plants. 

The  consideration  o  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  is  no  lesa 
important  to  the  art  of  culture  than  the  study  of  their  organic  elements, 
which  has  engaged  our  sole  attention  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  lec- 
tures. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  when  vegetable  substances  are  heated 
to  redness  in  the  air,  the  whole  of  the  so-called  organic  elements — car 
bon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — are  burned  away  and  disappear  j 
while  there  remains  behind  a  fixed  portion,  commonly  called  the  ash, 
which  does  not  burn,  and  which  in  most  cases  undergoes  no  diminution 
when  e-\posed  to  a  red  heat.  This  ash  constitutes  the  inorganic  portion 
of  plants. 

The  organic  or  combustible  part  of  plants  constitutes,  in  general 
from  88  to  99  per  cent,  of  their  whole  weight,  even  after  they  are  dried 
Hence  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  vegetable  substances  in  the  green 
state  is  often  exceedingly  small.  It  therefore  long  appeared  to  many, 
that  the  inorganic  matter  could  be  of  no  essential  or  vital  consequence 
to  the  plant — that  being,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  soil,  it  was 
only  accidentally  present, — and  that  it  might  or  might  not  be  contained 
in  the  juices  and  solid  parts  of  the  living  vegetable,  without  materially 
affecting  either  its  growth  or  its  luxuriance. 

Were  tliis  the  case,  however,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ash  left  by 
the  same  plant  should  vary  with  the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  If  one  soil 
contained  much  lime,  another  much  magnesia,  and  a  third  much  potash, 
whatever  plant  was  grown  upon  these  several  soils  should  also  contain 
in  greatest  abundance  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  or  the  potash,  which 
abounded  in  each  locality — and  the  nature,  at  least,  of  the  ash,  if  not 
its  proportion,  should  be  nearly  the  same  in  every  kind  of  plant  which 
is  grown  upon  the  same  soil. 

Careful  and  repeated  experiments,  however,  have  shown — 

1°.  That  on  whatever  soil  a  plant  is  grown,  if  it  shoots  up  in  a 
healthy  manner  and  fairly  ripens  its  seed,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  ash  is  nearly  the  same  ;  and 

2^.  That  though  grown  on  the  same  soil,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  ash  left  by  no  two  species  of  plants  is  the  same — and  that  the  ash 
differs  the  more  widely  in  these  respects,  the  more  remote  the  natural 
affinities  of  the  several  plants  from  which  it  may  have  been  derived. 

Hence  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  inorganic  constituents 
contained  in  the  ash  are  really  essential  parts  of  the  substance  of  plants, 
—that  they  cannot  live  a  healthy  life  or  perfect  all  their  parts  without 
them, — and  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  husbandman  to  supply 
these  inorganic  substances  when  they  are  wanting  in  the  soil,  as  it  has 
always  been  considered  his  peculia-  care  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
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the  growing  plant  those  decaying  vegetable  matters  which  are  icost 
likely  to  supply  it  with  organic  S)od. 

For  the  full  establishment  of  this  fact,  we  are  indebted  to  Sprengel. 
Others,  as  De  Saussure,  have  published  many  important  and  very  use- 
ful analyses  of  the  inorganic  matters  left  by  plants,  but  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  important  practical  bearing  of  this  knowledge  of  their  inor- 
ganic constituents  on  the  ordinary  processes  of  agriculture,  we  are,  I 
believe,  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  writings  and  numerous  ana 
lytical  researches  of  Sprengel. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  to  which  the  admission  of  the  es- 
sential nature  and  constant  quality  of  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in 
plants,  must  necessarily  modify  our  notions  and  regulate  our  practice  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture.  It  establishes  a  clear  relation  between  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  crop,  and  the  nature  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows — it  demonstrates  what  soils  ought  to  con- 
tain, and,  therefore,  how  they  are  to  be  improved-^-it  explains  the  efiect 
of  some  manures  in  permanently  fertilizing,  arid  of  some  crops  in  per- 
manently impoverishing  the  soil — it  illustrates  the  action  of  mineral 
substances  upon  the  plant,  and  shows  how  it  may  be,  and  really  is,  in  a 
certain  measare,  fed  by  the  dead  earth  :^-over  nearly  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  indeed,  it  throws  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  Of  this,  1 
am  confident,  you  will  be  fully  satisfied  when  I  shall  have  discussed  the 
various  topics  I  am  to  bring  before  you  in  the  present  part  of  my  lectures 

5  1.  Of  the  relative  proportions  of  inorganic  matter  in  different 
vegetable  substances. 
As  above  stated,  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  different  vegetable 
pioductions  varies  from  1  to  12  per  cent,  of  their  whole  weight.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  weight  of  ash  left  by  100  lbs.  of  the  more 
commonly  cultivated  plants — according  to  the  analyses  of  Sprengel 
[Ckemie,  vol.  ii.,  passim]  : — 

Undried.      Dried  in  air. ' 

Potato 0-83  lbs.     2-65  lbs. 

Turnip 0-63  7-05 

Do.     white    ...     0-8    J. 

Carrot 0-66  5-09 

Parsnip 0-82  4-34 

Leaf  of  Potato      .     .  4-79 

Turnip    ...     1-8  2-91 

do.   white      .     2-18  J. 

Carrot     .     .     .     1-98  10-42 

Parsnip  .     .     .     3-00  15-76 

Cabbage       .     .     0-53  7-5-5 


Grain  of  Perct 
Wheat       .     .  1-18  lbs. 
Rye      .     .     .  1-04 
Barley      .     .  2-35 
Do.  dried  at  212, 2-52  J. 
Oats      .     .     .  2-68 
Field  Beans  .  2-14 
Peas     .  2-46 


Dry  Btraw  of         Perct 

Wheat  .  .  3-5Hbs 

Oats     .  .  .  5-74 

Barley.  .  .  5-24 

Ry?      .  .  .  2-79 

Beans  .  .  .  312 

Peas     .  .  .  4-97 


Green.  In  tiay. 

Lucerne      ....     2-5S  lbs.  9-55  lbs 

Red  Clover      .     .     .     1-57  7-48 

While  Clover       .     .     1-74  9-13 

Rye  Grass  ....     1-69  5-3 


Of  the  substances  in  this  column  the  potato  lost  by  drying  in  the  air  69  per  ct  of  water, 
Ihe  turnip  91,  the  carrot  87,  the  turnip  leaf  86,  the  carrot  leaf,  the  parsnip,  and  the  parsnil 
•»af,  each  81,  aid  the  Mbbage  leaf  93  per  cent.  .        r        r.  r        r 
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In  the  parts  of  trees  dried  in  the  air  there  are  found  of  Liorgaoie 


matter- 

Wood. 

Leavei. 

Wood. 

Leaves. 

In  the  Eltn 

.     1-88 

11-8 

In  the  Oak      .     .     0-21 

4-5 

Willow 

.     0-45 

8-23 

Birch    .     .     0-34 

5-0 

Poplar  . 

.     1-97 

922 

Pitch  pine      0-25 

315 

Beech    . 

.     0-36 

6-69 

Comni.  furze  0'82 

31   J. 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  tables,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
one  or  two  points,  which  they  place  in  a  very  clear  light. 

1°.  That  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  same 
weight  of  the  different  crops  we  raise,  or  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegeta- 
ble food  we  eat,  or  with  which  our  cattle  are  fed,  is  very  unlike.  Thus 
100  lbs.  of  barley,  or  oats,  or  peas,  contain  twice  as  much  inorganic 
(earthy  and  saline  matter,  that  is,)  as  an  equal  weight  of  wheat  or  rye — 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  lucerne  and  white  clover  hays,  compared 
with  the  hay  of  rye  grass. 

2°.  The  quantity  contained  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  is 
equally  unlike.  Thus  100  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  wheat  leave  only  J^lbs. 
of  ash,  while  100  lbs.  of  wheat  straw  leave  3^  lbs.  So  the  dry  bulb  of 
the  turnip  gives  only  7  per  cent.,  while  the  dry  leaf  leaves  13  per  cent, 
of  ash  when  it  is  burned.  The  dry  leaves  of  the  parsnip  also  contain 
nearly  16  per  cent.,  though  in  its  root,  when  sliced  and  dried  in  the  air, 
there  are  only  4  J  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter. 

In  trees  the  same  fact  is  observed.  The  wood  of  the  elm  contains 
less  than  2  per  cent.,  while  its  leaves  contain  nearly  12  per  cent. ; — the 
wood  of  the  oak  leaves  only  Jih  of  a  per  cent.,  while  from  its  leaves  4} 
per  cent,  or  22  times  as  much  are  obtained.  The  leaves  of  the  willow 
and  of  the  beech  also  contain  about  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  wood 
of  these  trees  does,  when  it  has  been  dried  under  the  same  conditions. 

These  differences  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident.  They  are  con- 
stant on  every  soil,  and  in  every  climate ;  they  must,  therefore,  have 
their  origin  in  some  natural  law.  Plants  of  dififerent  species  must 
draw  from  the  soil  that  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  which  is  adapted 
to  the  constitution,  and  is  fitted  to  supply  the  wants  of  each ; — while  of 
that  which  has  been  admitted  by  the  roots  into  the  general  circulation 
of  the  plant,  so  much  must  proceed  to  and  be  appropriated  by  each  part 
as  is  suited  to  the  functions  it  is  destined  to  discharge.  And  as  from 
the  same  soil  different  plants  select  different  quantities  of  saline  and 
earthy  matter,  so  from  the  same  common  sap  do  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the 
wood,  and  the  seed,  select  and  retain  that  proportion  which  the  healthy 
growth  and  developement  of  each  requires.  It  is  with  the  inorganic,  as 
with  the  organic  food  of  plants.  Some  draw  more  from  tlie  soil,  some 
less,  and  of  that  which  circulates  in  the  sap,  only  a  small  portion  is  ex- 
Bended  in  the  production  of  tlie  flower,  though  much  is  employed  in 
orming  the  stem  and  the  leaves.  On  the  subject  of  the  present'section, 
I  shall  add  two  other  observations. 

1°.  From  the  constant  presence  of  this  inorganic  matter  in  plants,  and 
irom  its  being  always  found  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  the  same 
species  of  plants, — a  doubt  can  hardly  remain  that  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  their  substance,  and  that  they  cannot  live  and  thrive  without  it.  Bu' 
that  i'  really  is  so,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  f^rlhef  exuerfip^ 
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tal  fact,  that  if  a  healihy  young  plant  be  placed  in  circumstances  where 
it  cannot  obtain  this  inorganic  matter,  it  droops,  pines,  and  dies. 

2°.  But  if  it  be  really  essential  to  their  growth,  this  inorganic  matter 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  food  of  plants ;  and  we  may  as  cor- 
rectly speak  of  feeding  or  supplying  Ibod  to  plants,  when  we  add  earthy 
and  mineral  substances  to  the  soil,  as  when  we  mix  with  it  a  supj  ly  of 
rich  compost,  or  of  well  fermented  farm-yard  manure. 

I  introduce  this  observation  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  erroneous 
impression  entertained  by  many  practical  men  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  mineral  substances  act  when  applied  to  the  soil.  By  the  term 
manure  they  generally  designate  such  substances  as  they  believe  to  be 
capable  oi  feeding  the  plant,  and  hence  reject  mineral  substances,  such 
as  gypsum,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  generally  lime,  from  the  list  of  manures 
properly  so  called.  And  as  the  mfluence  of  these  substances  on  vegeta- 
tion is  undisputed,  they  are  not  unfrequently  considered  as  stiimdantsonXy. 

Yet  if,  as  I  believe,  the  use  of  a  wrong  term  is  often  connected 
with  the  prevalence  of  a  wrong  opinion,  and  may  lead  to  grave  errors 
in  practice, — I  may  be  permitted  to  press  upon  your  consideration 
the  fact  above  stated — I  may  almost  say  demonstrated — that  plants 
do  feed  upon  dead  unorganized  mineral  matter,  and  that  you  are,  there- 
fore, really  manuring  your  soil,  and  permanently  improving  it,  when 
you  add  to  it  such  substances  of  a  proper  kind. 

^2.  Of  the  kind  of  inorganic  matter  found  in  plants. 

I  have  said  above,  of  a  proper  kind — for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifler- 
ence  to  a  plant,  what  kind  of  earthy  or  saline  matter  it  takes  in  by  its 
roots.  Each  species  of  plant,  we  have  seen,  withdraws  from  the  soil  a 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  nearly  constant. 

So  also  each  species,  in  selecting  for  itself  a  nearly  constant  weight 
of  inorganic  matter,  while  it  chooses  generally  the  same  kind  of  saline 
and  rarthy  ingredients  as  other  plants  do,  to  make  up  this  weight,  yet 
picks  them  out  in  proportions  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  for  example,  lime 
is  present  in  the  ash  of  nearly  all  plants,  but  while  100  lbs.  of  the  ash 
of  wheat  contain  8  pounds  of  lime,  the  same  weight  of  the  ash  of  barley 
contains  only  4i  lbs.  So  also  potash  is  contained  in  the  ash  of  most 
plants  grown  for  food,  but  in  the  ash  of  the  turnip,  there  are  37i  per 
cent,  of  potash,  while  in  that  of  wheat  there  are  only  19  per  cent.  Again, 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  a  like  difference  prevails.  The  ash 
of  the  turnip  bulb  contains  16i  percent,  of  soda, — that  of  the  leaf,  little 
more  than  12  per  ceni.  On  the  oiher  hand,  the  lime  in  that  from  the 
bulb  constitutes  less  than  12  jjer  cent,  of  its  weigh',  while  in  that  of  the 
leaf  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  34  per  cent. 

These  relative  proportions  among  the  different  kiuds  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  ash  of  plants — like  the  whole  weight  itself  of  the 
ash — is  nearly  constant  in  ihe  same  species,  and  in  the  same  part  of  a 
plant,  when  it  is  grown  in  a  propitious  soil.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  I  have 
already  said,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  living  vegetable,  whether 
it  meets  with  this  or  with  that  kind  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  land  on 
which  it  grows — whether  its  roots  are  supplied  with  lime,  or  with  potash, 
T  "ith  soda.     The  sail  must  contain  all  these  substances,  and  in  sitch 
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quantity  as  easily  to  yield  to  the  crop  so  v.uch  of  each  as  the  kind  of  plant 
rpecially  requires.  And  if  one  of  these  necessary  inorganic  forms  of 
matter  be  rare  or  wholly  absent,  the  crop  will  as  certainly  prove  sickly 
or  entirely  fail,  as  if  the  organic  food  supplied  by  the  vegetable  matter 
of  the  soil  were  wholly  withdrawn.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  the  end  of 
an  enlightened  agricultural  practice  to  provide  for  the  various  require- 
ments of  each  crop  in  regard  to  inorganic  food,  as  it  is  to  eudeavoui  to 
enrich  the  land  with  purely  vegetable  substances. 

Since,  also,  as  above  shown,  not  only  the  relative  quantity  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  but  its  kind  or  quality,  likewise,  is  diflferent  in  different 
plants, — it  may  be,  that  a  soil  on  which  one  crop  cannot  attain  to  ma- 
turity may  yet  surely  and  completely  ripen  another — a  fact  which  is 
proved  by  every-day  experience.  The  soil,  which  is  unable  to  supply 
with  sufficient  speed  all  the  lime  or  the  potash  required  for  one  crop, 
may  yet  easily  meet  the  demands  of  another,  and  afford  an  ample  re- 
turn to  the  husbandman  when  the  time  of  harvest  comes.* 

On  the  other  hand,  this  consoling,  at  once,  and  stimulating  reflection 
must  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  practical  agriculturist  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  above  facts — that  if  the  soil  contain  all  the  inorganic  substan- 
ces required  by  plants,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  will  grow,  if  rightly 
tilled,  any  crop  which  is  suited  to  the  climate, — or  conversely  to  make 
it  capable  of  growing  any  crop,  he  has  only — along  with  his  usual  sup- 
plies of  animal  or  vegetable  matter — to  add  in  proper  quantity  these  in- 
organic substances  also. 

Here  a  crowd  of  questions  cannot  fail  to  start  up  in  your  minds.  You 
will  ask,  for  example, 

1°.  What  are  the  several  inorganic  substances  usually  present  in 
lultivated  plants,  and  what  their  respective  proportions  ? 

2°.  Which  of  them  are  most  generally  present  in  the  soil? 

3°.  In  what  form  can  those  which  are  less  abundant  be  added  most 
easily,  most  advantageously,  and  most  economically  ? 

We  shall  consider  in  succession  these,  and  along  with  them  other 

*  On  the  same  principle,  also,  some  of  the  interesting  facts  conrected  with  the  grailing  of 
trees  are  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  root  of  a  tree  selects  from  the  soil  tlie  kind  and  ^uu^zfy  of  inorganic  matter  which 
are  required  for  the  healthy  maturity  of  its  own  parts.  Any  other  tree  may  be  graded  on  it, 
which  in  its  natural  state  requires  the  same  kind  of  inorganic  niattars  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion.  This  is  tlie  case  generally  with  varieties  of  the  same  species — more  rarely 
with  trees  or  plants  of  diflferent  species— and  least  frequently  with  such  as  belong  to  differ- 
ent genera.  The  lemon  may  be  grafted  on  the  orange,  because  the  sap  of  the  latter  con- 
tains all  the  earthy  and  saline  substances  which  the  former  requires,  and  can  supply  them 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  engrafted  twig.  But  the  fig  or  the  grape  would  not  Jlourish  or 
ripen  fruit  on  the  same  stock— because  these  fruits  require  other  substances  than  the  root  n( 
the  orange  cares  to  extract  from  the  soil,  or  in  greater  quantity  than  the  sap  of  the  orange 
can  supply  them. 

It  is  nut  for  want  of  organic  food,  for  of  this  the  sap  of  nearly  all  plants  is  full — and  we 
have  seen  in  our  previous  lectures,  how  the  sugar  of  the  fig,  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  grape, 
anil  the  citric  acid  of  the  lemon,  may  all  be  produced  by  natural  processes  from  the  same 
cutnmon  organic  food.  When  we  plant  a  tree  or  sow  a  crop  on  a  soil  which  does  not  con- 
tain all  that  the  tree  or  crop  requires,  the  tree  must  slowly  perish, — the  crop  cannot  yield  a 
prolilable  return.  So  it  is  in  grafting.  Tfie  say  of  the  slock  must  contain  all  that  tJue  engrafted 
bud  or  shoot  requires  in  every  stage  of  its  growth.  Or  lo  r»cur  to  our  former  Illustration — 
if  tile  potash  or  lime  required  b^  the  grape  be  not  taker,  up  and  in  suflicipnt  quantity  by 
the  root  of  the  orange,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  firaft  the  former  upon  the  latter  with  the  hope  of 
its  coming  to  maturily  or  yielding  perfect  fruit. 

This  principle  may  also  serve  to  explain  many  other  curious  and  hitherto  obscure  cij 
eumatances  conneclti  with  the  practice  of  the  gardener. 
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subsidiary  questions,  which  will  hereafter  present  themselves  to  out 
notice. 

§  3.  Ofihe  several  elementary  bodies  usually  met  with  in  the  ash  of  plants 
What  is  understood  by  the  term  element  or  elementary  body  among 
chemists  has  already  been  explained  (Lect.  I.,  p.  22),  as  well  as  the 
number  and  names  of  those  elements  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted. 

Ofihese  elementary  bodies  we  have  seen  that  the  organic  part  of  |)lams 
contains  rarely  more  than  four,  namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  in  various  proportions.  In  the  inorganic  part  there  occur  nine 
or  ten  others,  generally  in  combination,  either  with  oxygen  or  with  one 
another. 

The  names  of  these  inorganic  elements  are  as  follow : 
Name.  lacombinatioawith  Forming 

Chlorine  .         Metals  Chlorides. 

Iodides, 
sulphurets. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogeh,* 
Sulphuric  Acid. 
Phosphoric  Acid. 
Potash. 

Chloride  ot  Potassicm. 
Soda. 
Chloride  of  Sodium  or  j 

Common  Salt. 
Chloride  of  Calcium. 
Lime. 
Magnesia. 
Alumina. 
Silica. 
',  Oxides. 
I  Sulphubets. 

Other  elementary  boilies,  chiefly  metallic,  occur  in  some  plants — occa- 
sionally, and  in  very  small  quantity, — but,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  either  necessary  to  their  growth,  or  to  exercise  any  ma- 
terial influence  on  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

Of  all  the  above  elementary  bodies  it  may  be  said,  generally, 
1°.  That  with  the  exception  of  sulphur,t  they  are  not  known  to  exist 
or  to  be  evolved,  in  any  quantity,  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
in  their  simple,  elementary,  or  uncombined  stale;  and  that,  therefore, 
in  this  state  they  in  no  way  affect  the  progress  of  vegetable  growth,  or 
require  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  practical  agricidiurist. 

2°.  They  all,  however,  exist  in  nature  more  or  less  abundantly  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  other  substances,  and  chiefly  with  oxygen,  [for 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination, 
see  Lecture  II.,  p.  32] — but  in  no  state  of  combination  are  they  known 
to  be  generally  diflused  tarough  the  atmosphere  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  be 

*  Called  also  Hydro-sulphuric  Acid, 

t  Given  olf  in  va  lour  from  acLire  volcanoes,  and  from  rents  and  fissures  in  ancieRtvolcADlii 
e^untrios. 


Iodine   .     . 

do. 

Sulphur     . 

do. 

Hydrogen 

Oxvgen 

Phosphorus 

do. 

Potassium  . 

do. 

Chlorine 

Sodium  .     . 

Oxygen 

Chlorine 

Calcium     . 

do. 

Oxygen 

Magnesium 

do. 

Aluminium 

do. 

Silicon 

do. 

Iron  and        } 

do. 

Manganese  $ 

Sulphi;r 
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capable  of  enlering  plants  by  their  leaves  or  other  superior  parts.  They 
must  all,  therefore,  enter  by  the  roots  of  plants, — must  consequently  ex- 
ist in  the  land, — and  must  all  be  necessary  constituents  of  that  soil  in 
which  the  plants  thnl  contain  them  grow. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  theref()re,  to  consider  so  much  the  relative 
proportions  in  which  these  eleinentary  bodies  themselves  exist  in  plants, 
as  that  of  the  several  chemical  compounds  which  they  form  with  oxy- 
gen, or  with  one  another — in  which  states  of  combination  they  exist  in 
llicsoil,  and  are  found  in  the  circulation  and  substance  of  the  plant.  As 
a  preliminary  to  this  inquiry,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before 
you  a  brief  outline  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  these  compound 
bodies  themselves — and  of  the  direct  influence  they  have  been  found  to 
exercise  upon  vegetable  life. 

§  4.  Of  those  compounds  of  the  inorganic  elements  which  enter  directly  into 
the  circulation,  or  exist  in  the  substance  and  ash  of  plants. 

I CHLORINE  AND  MCRIATIC  ACID. 

Chlorine. — If  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese [sold  by  this  name  in  the  shops]  be  put  into  a  flask  or  bottle  of 
colourless  glass,  and  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  be  poured  upon  it,  a 
gas  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour  will  be  given  off,  and  will  gradually  fill 
the  bottle.     This  gas  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  chlorine. 

It  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  its  greenish- 
yello'v  colour,  and  its  pungent  disagreeable  smell.  It  extinguishes  a 
iigh'.ed  taper,  but  phosphorus,  gold  leaf,  metallic  potassium  and  sodium, 
and  many  other  raetals,  take  fire  in  it  and  burn  of  their  own  accord.  It 
is  nearly  4i  times  heavier  than  common  air,  and  therefore  may  be 
readily  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Water  absorbs  twice  its 
own  bulk  of  the  gas,  acquiring  its  colour,  smell,  and  disagreeable  astrin- 
gent taste. 

Animals  cannot  breathe  it  without  suffocation — and,  when  unmixed 
With  air,  it  speedily  kills  all  living  vegetables.  The  solution  of  chlorine 
in  water  vras  found  by  Davy  to  promote  the  germination  of  seeds. 

It  does  not  exist,  and  is  rarely  evolved,  [see  Lecture  V.,  p.  94,]  in 
nature  in  a  free  or  uncorabined  state,  and  therefore  is  not  known  to  ex- 
ercise any  direct  action  upon  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  It 
exists  largely,  however,  in  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  every  100 
lbs.  of  this  substance  containing  upwards  of  60  lbs.  of  chlorine.  Indi- 
rectly, therefore,  it  may  be  supposed  to  influence,  in  some  degree,  the 
growth  of  plants,  where  common  salt  exists  naturally  in  the  soil,  or  is 
artificisUy  applied  in  any  form  to  the  land. 

Muviatic  acid,  the  spirit  of  salt  of  the  shops,  consists  of  chlorine  in 
combination  with  hydrogen.  It  is  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  water  absorbs  between  400  and  600  limes  its  bulk 
of  it,  and  the  acid  of  the  shops  is  such  a  solution  in  water,  of  greater  of 
less  strength. 

Muriatic  acid  has  an  exceedingly  sour  taste,  corrodes  the  skin,  and  in 
Its  undiluted  slate  is  poisonous  both  to  animals  and  plants.  It  dissolves 
common  pearl  ash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  limestone,  with  effervescence ; 
and  readily  dissolves  also,  and  combines  with,  many  earthy  substancef 
whicb  are  contained  in  the  soil. 
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Wljen  applied  lo  living  vegetables  in  the  stale  of  an  exceedingly  di 
lute  solution  in  v/aler,  it  has  been  supposed  upon  some  soils,  and  in 
some  circumstances,  to  be  favourable  lo  vegetation.  Long  experience, 
however,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  so-calleil  alkali*  works,  has  proved  that  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour its  repealed  application,  even  when  diluted  with  much  air,  is  in 
many  cases  fatal  to  vegetable  life. 

Poured  in  a  liquid  state  upon  Jallmo  land,  or  land  preparing  for  a 
crn|),  it  may  assist  the  growth  of  the  future  grain,  by  previously  forming, 
with  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  some  of  those  compounds  which  have 
been  occasionally  applied  as  manures,  and  which  we  shall  consider 
hereafter. 

Chlorine  is  represented  by  CI,  and  muriatic  acid  by  HCl. 

n. — IODINE. 

Iodine  is  a  solid  substance  of  a  lead  grey  colour,  which,  when  heated, 
is  converted  info  a  beautiful  violet  vapour.  It  exists  in  combiDation 
chiefly  with  sodium,  as  Iodide  of  Sodium,  in  sea  waler  and  in  marine 
plants  ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  delected  in  any  of  the  crops  usually 
raised  for  food. 

Like  chlorine,  it  is  poisonous  both  to  animals  and  plants ;  and  was 
found  by  Davy  lo  assist  and  hasten  germination.  It  may  possibly  exert 
soine  hitherto  unobserved  influence  upon  vegetation,  when  it  is  applied 
lo  the  soil  in  districts  where  sea-ware  is  largely  collected  and  employed 
as  a  manure. 

Iodine  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  lecture  {VL,  p.  107),  as  affording  a  ready  means 
of  detecting  starch  by  the  beautiful  blue  colour  it  gives  with  this  sub- 
stance. 

III. — SULPHUR,    SULPHUROUS    AND    SULPHURIC    ACIDS,    AND   SUL- 
PHURETTED   HTDROGEK. 

1°.  Sulphur  is  a  substance  too  well  known  to  require  any  detailed 
.lescription.  In  an  uncombined  slate  it  occurs  chiefly  in  volcanic  coun- 
tries, but  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  form  of  a  thin  pellicle  on 
the  surface  of  stagnant  walers^-or  of  mineral  springs,  which  are  natu- 
rally charged  with  sulphurous  vapours.  In  this  state  it  is  not  known 
materially  to  influence  the  natural  vegetation  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
It  has,  however,  been  employed  with  some  advantage  in  Germany  as  a 
top-dressing  for  clover  and  other  crops  to  which  gypsum  in  that  country 
is  generally  applied.  The  mode  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  lo  act 
will  be  considered  hereafter.* 

2°.  Sulphurous  add.-^When  sulphur  is  burned  in  the  air  it  gives  off 
a  gaseous  substance  in  the  formof  white  fumes  of  awell  known  intensely 
guffbcating  odour.     These  fumes  consist  of  a  combination  of  the  sulphur 

*  In  these  works  carbonate  of  sofla  (the  common  soda  of  the  shops>and  sulphate  of  soda 
fglauber  sail)  are  manufactured  from  cnmmon  satr,  and  in  one  of  the  processes  immense 
quantities  of  marialic  acid  are  given  off  from  the  furnace,  and  used  lo  escape  into  the  air  by 
the  chimney. 

t  The  refuse  tieaps  of  the  alkali  works  on  the  Tyne  contain  much  sulphur  and  more  SJV" 
sum — but  llie  farmers,  perhaps,  hafurally  enough,  consider  thai  if  the  works  themselves  do 
hart  to  their  crops,  the  refuse  of  the  works  cannot  do  them  much  good.  There  are  thott 
9an(t  )f  tons  of  this  mixture  which  m&y  be  had  for  (he  leading  away. 
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which  disappears  witli  the  oxyijen  of  rhe  alinos|lTiere,  and  are  known 
10  chemists  by  llie  name  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  compound  is  des- 
tructive to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  as  it  is  not  Unown  to  be  directly 
formed  to  any  extent  in  nature,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active 
volcanoes,  it  probably  exercises  no  extensive  influence  on  the  gennral 
vegetation  of  the  globe. 

This  gas  pessesses  the  curious  propertyof  bleaching  many  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  W  lol  and  straw  for  plaiting  are  bleached  to  an 
almost  perfect  wliiteness — when  they  are  suspended  in  a  vessel  or  room 
into  which  a  plate  of  burning  sulphur  has  been  introduced.  Gardeners 
sometimes  amuse  themselves  also  in  bleaching  roses  and  other  red 
flowers,  by  holding  them  over  a  burning  sulphur  match.  Some  shades  of 
red  resist  this  action  more  or  less  perfectly,  ahd  the  colourof  the  bleached 
flowers  may  olten  be  restored — by  dipping  them  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  holding  them  over  a  bottle  of  hartshorn  (liquid 
ammonia). 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. — This  is  the  name  by  which  chemists  disling^uish 
the  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  shops.  It  is  also  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen only,  and  is  formed  by  causing  the  fumes  of  sulphur  to  pass  inio 
large  leaden  chambers  along  with  certain  other  substances,  from  which 
they  can  obtain  a  further  supply  of  oxygen. 

It  is  met  with  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  sour  corrosive 
liquid,  which  decomposes,  chars,  and  destroys  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and,  except  when  very  diluted,  is  destructive  to  life  in  every 
form.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  nature,  in  an  uncombined  state, — though 
according  to  Boussingault,  some  of  the  streams  which  issue  from  the 
volcanic  regions  of  the  Andes  are  rendered  sour  by  the  presence  of  a 
quantity  of  this  acid. 

It  combines  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  forms  sul- 
phates which  exist  abundantly  in  nature,  and  have  often  been  benefi- 
cially and  profitably  employed  as  manures. 

Where  the  soil  contains  lime  or  magnesia,  the  acid  may  often  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  land,  in  a  very  dilute  state,  with  advantage  to  clover 
and  other  similar  crops.  It  has  in  France,  near  Lyons,  been  observed 
10  act  favourably  when  used  in  this  w-ay,  while  in  Germany  it  has  been 
found  better  to  apply  it  to  the  ploughed  land,  previous  to  sowing.  A  few 
experiments  have  also  been  made  in  this  country  with  partial  success. 
It  is  deserving,  however,  of  a  further  trial,  and  in  more  varied  circum- 
stances. 

4°.  Svlphuretled  Hydrogen. — This  gaseous  compound  of  sulphur 
with  hydrogen,  is  almost  universally  known  by  its  unpleasant  smell. 
It  imparts  their  peculiar  taste  and  odour  to  sulphurous  springs,  such  as 
that  of  Harrogate,  and  gives  their  disagreeable  smell  to  rolten  eggs.  It 
is  often  produced  in  marshy  and  stagnant  places,*  and  fish  ponds,  where 

'  This  appears  to  be  especially  the  case  on  the  coasts  of  Weslern  Africa,  where  the 
hot  sun  is  conliniially  beating  on  sea  waler,  often  shallow,  freguendy  stagnant,  and  always 
laden  with  organic  matter,  either  animal  or  vegetable  (Danielf).  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees  in  this  county,  where  a  shallow,  dark  blue,  muddy,  samphire-bearing  tract  Bti  )tchca 
for  several  miles  inland  from  Sealon  Snook,  Ihe  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 
perceived  by  the  smell,  when  on  a  hot  summer's  day  a  gentle  air  skims  along  the  edge  of 
Ihe  Etiake.  The  favourable  conditions  are,  a  burning' sun,  a  very  gentle  air,  and  such  a  con 
rtilioh  of  the  sea— that  those  parts  and  pools  which  are  only  reached  by  the  h-*  "ing  tldei 
shall  have  been  several  days  uncovered. 
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vegetable  mat;er  is  undergoing  deoaj'  in  the  presence  of  water  contain- 
ing gypsum,  or  other  sulphates  ;  and  it  may  occasionally  be  detected  by 
the  sense  of  smell  among  the  roots  of  the  sod,  in  old  pasture  land,  to 
which  a  top-dressing  is  occasionally  gsven. 

As  in  the  egg,  so  also  in  other  decaying  animal  substances,  especially 
when  the  air  is  in  some  measure  excluded,  this  gas  is  formed.  In  pu- 
trified  cow's  urine,  and  in  night  soil,  it  is  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  e.\eeedingly  noxious  to  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  when  diffused  in  any  considerable  quantity  through  the  air  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  sulphurous  springs,  however,  has  given  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  water  impregnated  with  this  gas,  may  act  in  a  beneficial 
manner  when  it  is  placed  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants.  It  seems 
also  to  be  ascertained  that  natural  or  artificial  waters  which  have  a  sul- 
phurous taste,  give  birth  to  a  peculiarly  luxuriant  vegetation,  when  they 
are  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows. — [Sprengel,  Chemie,  I., 
p.  355.] 

The  relative  constitution  of  these  three  compounds  of  sulphur  is  thus 
represented : — 

Is  repre-  Or  1  of  Sulphur 

One  equivalent  of  Weighing      sented  by  and 

Sulphur 16  S 

Sulphurous  Acid      .     .  33  SO2  2  of  Oxygen 

Sulphuric  Acid   ...  40  SO3  3  of  Oxygen 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  17  SH.  1  of  Hydrogen.* 

IV. — PHOSPHORUS  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

1°.  Phosphorus  is  a  solid  substance  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
consistence  resembling  that  of  wax.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  almosphere,  and  burns  away  with  a 
pale  blue  flame  visible  only  in  the  dark.  When  rubbed,  however,  or 
exposed  to  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  even  to  the  heat  of  the 
hand,  it  readily  bursts  into  a  brilliant  flame,  emitting  an  intense  light 
accompanied  by  dense  while  vapours.  It  does  not  occur  in  nature  in 
an  uncombined  state,  and  is  not  known  to  be  susceptible  of  any  useful 
application  in  practical  agriculture. 

2°.  Phosphoric  Acid. — The  white  fumes  given  ofTby  phosphorus,  or 
rather  into  which  it  is  changed,  when  burned  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen 
gas,  consist  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  compound  is  solid  and  colourless, 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air  with  great  rapidity,  is  exceedingly  soluble 
in  water,  has  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  like  sulphuric  acid  is  capable 
of  corroding  and  destroying  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

It  does  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  free  state,  and,  therefore,  is  not  directly 
influential  upon  vegetation.  It  unites,  however,  with  potash,  soda,  lime, 
&c.,  to  form  compounds,  known  by  the  name  of  phosphates.  In  these 
states  of  combination,  it  is  almost  universally  difTused  throughout  nature 
— and  appears  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  and 
maturity  of  all  living — certainly  of  all  cultivated  vegetables. 

■  For  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  hydroger.  see  above,  pages  24  and  26,  and  for  theb 
«quiTalenc  or  atomic  weights  see  page  34. 
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y. — POTASSIUM,  I'OTASir,  CAaBONATE,  SDI.PHATE,  OXALATE,  TAKl'RATE, 
(JITRATK,  AND  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  AND  CHLORIDB  OF  POTASSIUM. 

1°.  Carbonate  of  Potash. — In  countries  where  non-resinous  trees 
abound,  it  is  usual  to  burn  the  wood  which  cannot  oiherwise  be  employ- 
ed— as  in  the  clearings  in  Canada  and  the  United  States — for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  ash  which  remains.  Tliis  ash  is  washed  with 
water  and  the  washings  boiled  to  dryness  in  iron  pots.  In  this  state  it 
forms  the  ^)oi-ash  of  commerce.  When  this  potash  is  again  dissolved 
in  water,  and  tlie  clear  liquid  decanted  and  boiled,  the  pearl-ash  of  the 
shops  is  obtained. 

This  pearl-ash  is  an  impure  form  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  chem- 
ists. It  readily  dissolves  in  water,  has  a  peculiar  taste— distinguished 
as  an  alkaline  taste — and  dissolves  in  vinegar  or  in  diluted  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  with  much  effervescence.  The  gas  given  offduring  this 
effervescence  (or  boiling  up)  is  carbonic  acid,  the  same  which,  as  was 
shown  in  a  previous  lecture,  is  obtained  when  a  diluted  acid  is  poured 
upon  chalk  or  common  limestone. 

Tliis  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  long  known  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  use  of  wood-ash  as  a  fertilizer  both  of  pasture  and  of  arable  land, 
goes  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  and  though  the  crude  wodd-ash 
contains  other  substances  also,  yet  much  of  its  immediate  and  most  ap- 
parent effect  is  due  to  the  carbonate  of  potash  it  contains. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  lecture,  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  potash  in  the  parts  and 
juices  of  nearly  all  plants,  you  will  already  in  some  measure  under- 
stand why  the  carbonate  of  potash  should  be  useful  to  vegetation,  and^ 
since  this  alkali  (potash)  is  present  in  greater  quantity  in  some  than  in 
others — why  it  should  ap{)ear  to  be  more  especially  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  one  kind  of  plant  than  of  another. 

In  this  way,  it  is  explained  why  moss  and  coarse  grasses  are  extirpa- 
ted from  meadows  by  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes — and  why  red  clover, 
lucerne,  esparsette,  beans,  peas,  flax,  and  potatoes,  &c.,  are  greatly 
promoted  in  their  growth  by  a  similar  treatment.  This  substance,  how- 
ever, has  other  functions  to  perform  in  reference  to  vegetation,  besides 
that  of  simply  supplying  the  crop  with  the  potash  it  requires  ;  these  func- 
tions I  shall  explain  more  particularly  hereafter,  when  you  will  perhaps 
be  better  prepared  for  understanding  the  details  into  which  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter. 

2°.  Potash. — When  12  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in 
water,  and  boiled  with  half  their  weight  of  newly-slaked  quick-lime, 
they  are  gradually  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid,  and  converted  into 
pure  potash, — or  as  it  is  often  called,  from  its  effect  on  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances,  caustic  potash. 

The  caustic  liquid  thus  obtained  decomposes  or  dissolves  most  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  whether  living  or  dead.  When  applied  to 
the  skin,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  diluted  state,  it  destroys  it,  and  produces 
a  painful  sore.  Potash  does  not  occur  in  natiiu  in  this  caustic  or  un- 
combined  state,  and  is  not  known,  therefore,  to  exercise  any  direct  in- 
fluence upon  natural  vegetation. 

When  wood-ashes  and  quick-lime  are  mixed  together  in  artificial 
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composis,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  porlion  of  the  carbonaleof  polasb  mav 
be  rendered  causlic,  and,  therefore,  be  more  fit  to  act  upon  the  vegetable 
matter  in  contact  with  if — by  rendering  it  soluble  in  water  and  thus  ca- 
pable of  entering  inio  the  roots  of  plants.  To  this  point  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  hereafier.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  if  pearl-ash  be  mixed,  as  above  prescribed,  with  half  its  weight  of 
quick-lime,  and  then  boiled  with  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times  its  u-eiglil 
of  water,  a  fart  of  the  potash  only  is  rendered  caustic — the  lime  being 
unable  to  deprive  the  pearl-ash  (carbonate  of  potash)  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  unless  it  be  largely  diluted.  Hence,  in  dry  composts,  or  raixiures 
of  this  sulistance  with  quick-lime,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  large  portion  of 
the  potash  can  be  at  once  brought  to  the  caustic  state.  This  fact  is 
really  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  conjoined  action  of 
quick-lime  and  wood  or  pearl-ash,  when  mixed  together  in  artificial  ma- 
nures, and  applied  to  the  land. 

3°.  Potassium. — When  dry  caustic  potash,  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  caustic  solution  above  described,  is  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal 
and  iron  filings,  and  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  an  iron  retort,  it  is  de- 
composed, and  metallic  potassium  distils  over,  and  is  collected  in  the 
form  of  white  shining  silvery  drops. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  SirH.  Pavy,  that 
potash  was  a  compound  substance,  and  consisted  of  this  melal  potassium 
united  to  oxygen  gas. 

Potassium  is  remarkable  for  the  strong  tendency  it  possesses  to  unite 
again  with  oxygen  and  re-form  potash.  When  simply  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  ;  but  if  it  be  heat- 
ed in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns.  When  the  combustion  has  ceased, 
a  quantity  of  caustic  potash  remains,  the  weight  of  which  is  nearly  one- 
fifth  greater  than  that  of  the  potassium  employed.  It  even  bursts  into  a 
flame  wlien  thrown  upon  water,  depriving  that  liquid  of  its  oxygen,  and 
liberating  its  hydrogen, — and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  most  aston- 
ishing property  of  this  metal,  when  first  discovered,  that  it  took  fire 
when  placed  upon  the  coldest  ice.  [For  the  composition  of  water,  see 
Lecture  II.,  p.  36.]  When  thus  burned  in  contact  with  water,  potash 
is  formed,  as  before,  and  is  found  dissolved  in  the  liquid  when  the  ex- 
periment is  completed. 

4°.  Chloride  of  Potassium. — This  is  a  componnd  of  chlorine  with  po- 
tassium, which,  in  taste,  properties,  and  general  appearance,  has  much 
resemblance  to  common  salt.  It  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  pearl- 
ash  in  dilute  muriaiic  acid  fspirit  of  salt)  as  long  as  any  effervescence 
appears,  and  afterwards  evaporating  to  dryness.  It  exists  in  small 
quantity  in  sea  waiir,  in  the  ash  of  most  plants,  and  frequently  in  the 
soil.  It  is  not  an  article  of  manufacture,  but  is  occasionally  extracted 
from  kelp,  and  sold  to  the  alum  makers.  Could  it  be  easily  and  cheap- 
ly obtained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
as  a  manure,  and  especially  in  I'lose  circumstances  in  which  common 
sail  has  been  found  to  promote  vegetation.  The  refuse  of  the  soap-boil- 
ers, where  soap  is  made  from  kelp,  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  compound.  This  refuse  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  and, 
therefore,  might  be  usefully  collected  and  applied  to  the  land  where 
such  works  are  established. 
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5'-  Sulphate  of  Potash. — This  compound  is  formed  by  adding  pearl- 
ash  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  as  long  as  efiervescence  ap- 
pears, and  iheu  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  a  white  saline  sub- 
stance, sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  disagreeable  bitterish  taste. 
Il  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  wood-ash,  and  in  the  ash  of  nearly 
all  plants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  impurities  in  the  common 
potash  and  pearl-ash  of  the  shops.  This  sulphate  itself  is  not  an  article 
of  e-ttensive  manufacture,  but  it  exists  in  common  alum  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  18  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

Dissolved  in  100  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  sulphate  of  potash  has 
been  found  to  act  favourably  on  red  clover,  vetches,  beans,  peas,  &c., 
and  part  of  the  efTect  of  wood  ashes  on  plants  of  this  kind  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  sulphate  of  potash  lliey  contain.  Turf  ashes  are  also  said 
10  contain  this  salt  in  variable  quantity,  and  to  this  is  ascribed  a  portion 
of  their  efficacy  also  when  applied  to  the  land. 

6°.  Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  saltpetre,  is  a  well  known  saline  substance, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  lectures.  [See 
p.  56,  and  pp.  159  to  163.]  It  contains  potash  and  nitric  acid  only,  and 
may  be  readily  formed  by  dissolving  pearl-ash  in  nitric  acid,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution.  It  exists,  and  is  continually  reproduced  in  the 
soil  of  most  countries,  and  is  well  known  to  exercise  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence in  accelerating  and  increasing  the  growth  of  plants. 

7°.  Oxalates  of  Potash. — These  salts  exist  in  the  common  and  wood 
sorrels,  and  in  most  of  the  other  more  perfect  plants  in  which  oxalic 
acid  is  known  to  exist.  [See  pp.  47  and  137.]  The  salt  of  sorrel  is  the 
best  known  of  these  oxalates.  This  salt  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste, 
and  is  not  so  poisonous  as  the  uncombined  oxalic  acid. 

When  this  salt  is  heated  over  a  lamp,  the  oxalic  acid  it  contains  is  de- 
composed, and  carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
great  part  of  the  potash  extracted  from  the  ashes  of  wood  and  of  the 
stems  of  plants  in  general,  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  existed  as  an  oxa- 
late in  the  living  tree,  and  was  converted  into  carbonate  during  the  com- 
bustion of  the  woody  fibre  and  other  organic  matter.  This  compound, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  performs  an  important  part  in  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  interior  of  plants,  though  its  direct  agency  in 
affecting  their  growth  when  applied  externally  to  their  roots  has  not 
hitherto  been  distinctly  recognized.  It  is  probably  formed  occasionally 
in  farm-yard  manure,  and  in  decaying  urine  and  night-soil,  but  nothing 
very  precise  is  yet  known  on  this  subject. 

8°.  Citrates  and  Tartrates  of  Potash. — These  salts  exist  in  many 
fruits.  The  citrates  abound  in  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  lime — 
the  tartrates  in  the  grape.  When  heated  over  a  lamp,  they  are  decom- 
posed, and  like  the  oxalates  leave  the  potash  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

In  the  interior  of  plants,  both  potash  and  soda  are  most  frequently 
combined  with  organic  acids  (oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  &c.,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  abundant  of  whi<ih  see  Lecture  VI.,  p.  121,)  and  the 
compounds  thus  formed  are  generally  what  chemists  call  acid  salts— 
that  is  to  say,  they  generally  have  a  distinctly  sour  taste,  redden  vege- 
table blues,  and  contain  much  more  acid  than  is  found  to  exist  in  cer- 
tain other  well, known  compounds  of  the  same  acids  with  potash. 

The  citrates  and  tartrates  are  not  known  to  be  formed  in  nature,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  living  plant,  and  as  they  are  too  expensive  to  be  ever  em  • 
p'oyed  as  manures,  it  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  few  experiments 
have  vet  been  tried  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  effect  upon  vege- 
tation. 

9°.  Phospliates  of  Potash. — If  to  a  known  weight  of  phosphoric  acid 
(p.  186)  pearl-ash  (carbonitu  of  potash)  be  added  as  long  as  any  efler 
vescence  appears,  and  the  solution  be  then  evaporated,  phosphate  ol 
potash  is  obtained.  If  to  the  solution  before  evaporation  a  second  por- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  be  added,  equal  to  the  first,  and  the  water  be 
then  expelled  fay  heat,  Bi-phosphale  of  potash  will  remain,  [so  called 
from  his,  twice,  because  it  contains  tieice  as  much  acid  as  the  former,  or 
neutral  phosphate.] 

One  or  other  of  these  two  salts  is  fonnd  in  the  ash  of  nearly  all  plants. 
Whether  or  not  the  elements  of  which  they  consist  exist  in  this  state  of 
combination  in  the  living  plant  will  be  considered  hereafter,  in  the  mean 
time  it  may  be  stated  as  certain  that  they  are  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance not  only  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  plants  themselves,  but  also 
to  their  nutritive  qualities  when  eaien  by  animals  for  food. 

These  phosphates  are  occasionally,  perhaps  very  generally,  present 
in  the  soil  in  minute  quantities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve 
that  could  they  be  applied  to  the  land  in  a  sufficiently  economical  form, 
they  would  in  many  cases  act  in  a  most  favourable  manner  upon  vege- 
tation. They  are  contained  in  urine  and  other  animal  manures,  and  to 
their  presence  a  portion  of  the  efficacy  of  these  manures  is  to  be  ascribed. 

VI. SODIUM,  SODA,  CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHU- 

RET  OF  SODIUM,  CHLOEIDE  OF  SODIUM. 

1°.  Chloride  of  Sodium,  common  or  sea  salt,  exists  abundantly  in  sea 
water,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  in  the  form  either  of  in- 
crustations on  the  surface  or  of  solid  beds  or  masses  at  considerable  depths. 
The  rock  salt  of  Cheshire  is  a  well  known  example  of  this  latter  mode 
of  occurrence. 

Common  salt  may  also  be  detected  in  nearly  all  soils,  it  is  found  in 
the  ashes  of  all  plants,  but  especially  and  in  large  quantity  in  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  (kelp),  and  is  sometimes  borne  with  the  spray  of  the  sea  to 
great  distances  inland,  when  the  winds  blow  strong,  and  the  waves  are 
high  and  broken. 

On  some  rocky  shores,  as  on  that  between  Berwick  and  Dunbar,  the 
spray  may  be  seen  occasionally  moving  up  the  little  coves  and  inlets  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  mist  driving  before  the  wind,  and  the  saline  matter 
has  been  known  to  traverse  nearly  half  the  breadth  of  the  island  before 
it  was  entirely  deposited  from  the  air. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  saline  matter  of  sea  water 
may  in  this  way  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  sea-girt  land  like  ours ; 
but  two  things  are  certain — that  those  places  which  are  nearer  the  sea 
will  receive  a  greater,  and  those  more  inland  a  lesser,  portion;  and  that 
those  coasts  on  which  sea  winds  prevail  will  be  more  largely  and  more 
frequently  visited  than  those  on  which  land  winds  are  more' commonly 
experienced. 

It  is  well  known  thr.t  common  salt  has  been  employed  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  vegatation,  and  in  no  coun- 
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Iry  perhaps  in  larger  quantity  or  more  extensively  than  in  England. 
That  it  has  often  failed  to  benefit  the  land  in  particular  localities,  only 
shows  that  the  soil  ii.  those  places  already  contained  a  natural  supply  of 
this  compound  large  enough  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  crops  which  grew 
upon  it.  The  facts  above  stated  as  to  the  influence  of  the  wind  in  top- 
dressing  the  exposed  coast-line  of  a  country  willi  a  solution  of  salt,  may 
serve  as  an  important  guide  both  in  reference  to  the  places  in  which  it 
may  be  expected  to  benefit  the  land,  and  to  the  causes  of  its  failing  (o 
do  so  in  particular  districts. 

2°.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  or  Glauber's  salt,  is  usually  manufactured  from 
common  salt  by  pouring  upon  it  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol), 
and  applying  heat.  Muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt,  so  called  by  the  old 
chemists,  because  thus  given  off  by  common  salt,)  is  given  off  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  and  sulphate  of  soda  remains  behind.  It  may  also  be 
prepared,  though  less  economically,  by  adding  the  conmion  soda  of  the 
shops  to  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  any  effervescence  appears. 

This  well  known  salt  is  met  with  in  variable  quantity  in  the  ashes  of 
nearly  all  plants,  and  is  diffused  in  minute  proportion  through  most 
soils.  I  have  elsewhere  [see  Appendix,]  directed  your  attention  to  the 
beneficial  effect  which  it  has  been  observed  to  exercise  on  the  growth 
especially  of  such  plants  as  are  known  to  contain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  Among  these  are  red  clover,  vetches,  peas,  &c. 
And  as  this  salt  is  manufactured  largely  in  this  country,  and  can  be  ob- 
tainedat  the  low  price  of  ten  shillings  a  cwt.  in  the  dry  state,*  I  have 
recommended  it  to  the  practical  farmer  as  likely  to  be  extensively  useful 
as  a  manure  for  certain  crops  and  on  certain  soils.  The  kind  of  crops 
and  soils  have  as  yet  in  great  measure  to  be  determined  by  practical 
trials. — [See  the  results  of  Mr.  Fleming's  Experiments,  given  in  the 
Appendix.] 

3°.  Sulpkaret  of  Sodium. — When  -sulphate  of  soda  is  mixed  with 
saw-dust,  and  heated  in  a  furnace,  the  oxygen  of  the  salt  is  separated, 
and  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  produced.  By  a  similar  treatment  sulphate 
of  potash  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of  potassium.  These  compounds 
consist  of  sulphur  and  metallic  sodium  or  potassium  only.  They  do 
not  occur  extensively  in  nature,  and  are  not  manufactured  for  sale;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  materially  promote  the  vege- 
tation of  such  plants  as  contain  much  sulphur  in  combination  with  pot- 
ash or  soda.  The  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  present  in  variable  quantity  in 
the  refuse  lime  of  the  alkali  works,  already  spoken  of,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  other  substances  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  in  conlri- 
buling  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  pulse  and  clover  crops. 

4'  Carbonate  of  Soda. — I  have  described  the  above  compounds  of 
soda  before  mentioning  this  its  best  known  and  most  common  form,  be- 
cause they  are  all  steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  latter  is  usually  pre- 
pared from  common  salt,  by  the  soda  manufacturers. 

When  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  mixed  with  chalk  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  heated  in  a  furnace,  it  is  deprived  of  its  sulphur,  and  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  soda,  tiie  common  soda  of  the  shops. 

This  well  known  salt,  now  sold  in  the  slate  of  crystals,  [containing  62 

'  Not  in  cryatata,  the  form  in  wtiicli  it  is  commonly  nlil '  as  a  horse  medicine.  These 
••rystals  contain  uawards  of  hair  their  Koisht  (SS  per  c  ji    )  of  water. 
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per  ceil  of  watei,]  at  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  cwt.,  has  not  as  yet  been  ex- 
tensively tried  as  a  means  of  promoting  vegetation.  The  lowness  of  iu 
price,  however,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  article  of  extensive  home  man- 
ufacture, conjoined  with  the  encouragement  we  derive  from  theoretical 
coiisideratioiis — all  unite  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  the  view  of  determining  its  real  value  to  the  practical 
agriculturist.  The  mode  in  which  theory  indicates  that  this  compound 
is  likely  to  act  in  promoting  vegetation — as  well  as  the  crops  to  which  it 
may  be  expected  to  be  especially  useful,  will  come  under  our  considera- 
tion hereafter. 

Besides  the  common  carbonate  of  soda  above  described,  and  which  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  is  manufactured  from  common  salt  to 
the  amount  of  30  or  40  thousand  tons  every  year,  there  occur  in  natuie 
two  other  compounds  of  soda  with  carbonic  acid,  in  which  the  latter 
substance  is  present  in  larger  quantity  than  in  the  soda  of  the  shops. 
The  sesqui-carbonate,  containing  one  half  more  carbonic  acid,  occurs  in 
the  soil  in  many  warm  climates  (Egypt,  Itidia,  South  America,  &c.), 
and  at  Fezzan,  in  Africa,  is  met  with  as  a  mineral  deposit  of  such 
thickness  as  m  that  dry  climate  to  allow  of  its  being  employed  as  a 
building  stone. 

The  6i-carbonate  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  many  lakes,  in  Hunga- 
ry, in  Asia,  &c.,  and  in  many  springs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  waters  of  such  springs  are  fitted  to  promote  the 
fertility,  especially  of  pasture  land,  to  which  they  may  be  applied  either 
by  artificial  irrigation,  or  by  spontaneous  overflow  from  natural  outlets. 
Some  of  the  Harrowgate  waters  contain  a  sensible  quantity  of  this  bi- 
carbonate, and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-field,  a  bed  of 
rock  is  found,  at  various  depths,  the  springs  from  which  hold  in  solution 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  salt.  The  Holbeck  water  of  Leeds,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  West,  owes  its  softness  to  the  presence  of  this  carbonate, 
and  the  water  from  the  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield 
is  occasionally  so  charged  with  it,  as  to  form  troublesome  saline  incrus- 
tations on  the  bottoms  of  the  steam  boilers.  Where  these  waters  occur 
in  su9[icient  abundance,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  into  the 
rivers,  until  they  have  previously  been  employed  in  irrigating  the  land. 

It  has  occasionally  been  observed  that  natural  springs  in  some  locali- 
ties impart  a  degree  of  luxuriance  to  natural  pasture,  which  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  effect  of  a  constant  supply  of  water.  In 
such  cases,  the  springs  may  be  expected  to  contain  some  alkaline,  or 
other  mineral  ingredient,  which  the  soil  is  unable  to  supply  to  the  plants 
which  grow  upon  it,  either  in  sufficient  abundance,  or  with  sufficieal 
rapidity. 

5°.  Soda  or  Caustic  So  ia — When  a  solution  of  the  comtcon  soda  of 
the  shops  is  boiled  with  quick-lime,  it  is  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  like  the  carbonate  of  potash  (p.  187)  is  brought  into  the  caustic  slate. 
In  this  state  it  destroys  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and,  unless 
very  dilute,  is  injurious  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

When  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  mixed  with  quick-lime  in 
compost  heaps,  it  is  deprived  by  the  lime  of  a  portion  of  its  chlorine, 
and  is  partially  converted  into  this  caustic  soda.  The  action  of  the  soda 
in  this  state  is  similar  to  that  of  caustic  potash.     Not  only  does  it  readi 
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ly  supply  soda  to  the  growing  plant,  lo  which  soda  is  necessary,  but  it 
also  acts  upon  certain  other  suf)stances  which  the  plants  require,  so  as 
10  render  them  soluble,  and  to  facilitate  their  entrance  into  the  roots  of 
plants.  To  the  presence  of  soda  in  this  caustic  state,  the  efficacy  of 
such  composts  of  common  salt  and  lime  in  promoting  vegetation,  is  in 
part  10  be  ascribed. 

6°.  Sodium  is  a  soft  metal  of  a  silver  white  colour,  and,  like  potassi- 
um, light  enough  to  float  upon  water.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  caustic 
soda  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  iron  filings.  It  takes  fire  upon 
water — though  not  so  readily  as  potassium — and  combines  with  its  oxy- 
gen to  form  soda.  In  the  metallic  state  it  is  not  known  to  occur  in  na- 
ture, and,  therefore,  does  not  directly  act  upon  vegetation.  With  oxy- 
gen it  forms  soda, — with  chlorine,  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt), — 
and  with  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  sodium, — all  of  which,  as  already  stated, 
are  more  or  less  beneficial  to  vegetation. 

7°.  Phosphates  of  Soda. — When  the  common  soda  of  the  shops  is  added 
lo  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  water,  till  effervescence  ceases,  and 
ihe  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  phosphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and 
by  the  subsequent  addition  of  as  much  more  phosphoric  acid — 6i-phos- 
phate.  These  salts  occur  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  ash  of  nearly 
all  plants ;  they  are  occasionally  also  detected  in  the  soil,  and  one  or 
other  of  them  is  almost  always  present  in  urine  and  other  animal  ma- 
nures. As  we  know  from  theory  that  these  compounds  must  be  grate- 
ful to  plants,  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  a  portion  of  the  efficacy  of  animal 
manures,  in  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  presence  of  these 
phosphates,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  phosphates  of  potash  (p.  190). 
They  are  not  known  to  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  any  large  quan- 
tity, neither  are  they  articles  of  manufacture,  hence  their  direct  action 
upon  vegetation  has  not  hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of  separate  ex- 
periment. • 

VII. — CALCIUM,    LIME,    CARBONATE    OF   LIME,    SULPHATE   OF    LIME,    NI 
TRATE    OF    LIME,  PHOSPHATES  OF  LIME,  CHLORIDE  OF  CALCIUM,  SUL- 
PHURET OF  CALCIUM. 

1°.  Carbonate  of  Lime. — Chalk,  marble,  and  nearly  all  the  lime 
stones  in  common  use,  are  varieties,  more  or  less  pure,  of  that  com 
pound  of  lime  with  carbonic  acid  which  is  known  to  chemists  as  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  occurs  of  various  colours  and  of  various  degrees  of 
hardness,  but  in  weight  the  compact  varieties  are  very  much  alike,  be 
ing  generally  a  little  more  than  2J  times  (2-7)  heavier  than  water. 
They  all  dissolve  with  eflervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of 
salt),  and  by  the  bubbles  of  gas  which  are  seen  to  escape  when  a  drop 
of  this  acid  is  applied  to  them,  limestones  may  in  general  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  varieties  of  rock.  They  dissolve  slowly  also  ia 
water  which  holds  carbonic  acid  in  solution;  and  hence  the  springs 
which  issue  from  the  neighbourhood  of  deposits  of  limestone  are  gene- 
rally charged  in  a  high  degree  with  this  mineral  substance. 

The  value  of  this  carbonate  of  lime  in  rendering  a  soil  capable  of  pro- 
ducing and  sustaining  a  luxuriant  vegetation  depends,  in  part,  it  is  true, 
un  the  necessity  of  a  certain  proportion  of  lime  to  the  growth  and  full 
developementpf  the  several  parlsof  nearly  ail  plants,  but  it  performs  alao 
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oth«i  important  offices,  which  we  shall  hereafter  liave  occasion  moid 
fully  to  consider. 

2^^.  Lime  or  Quick-lime. — When  limestone  is  burned  alo^g  with  coal 
or  wood  in  kilns  so  constructed  that  a  current  of  air  can  pass  freely  through 
ihem,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  lime  alone  remains.  In 
this  state  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  burned  or  quick-lime, 
from  its  caustic  qualities,  and  is  found  to  have  lost  nearly  44  per  cent,  of 
its  original  weight. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  quick-lime  is  its  strong  tendency  to 
combine  with  water  This  is  displayed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  this 
liquid  is  drunk  in  bj  ne  lime  in  the  act  of  slaking,  and  by  the  great  heat 
which  is  at  the  same  time  developed.  Slaked  lime  is  a  compound  of 
lime  with  water,  and  by  chemists  is  called  a  hydrate  of  lime.  It  con- 
tains 24  percent,  of  its  weight  of  water. 

The  action  of  quick-lime  upon  the  land  is  one  of  the  most  important 
which  presents  itself  to  the  observation  of  the  practical  agriculturist. 
Among  other  effects  produced  by  it  is  that  of  hastening  the  decomposi 
tion  of  vegetable  matter  either  in  the  soil  or  in  compost  heaps  ;  but  this 
effect  is  materially  promoted  by — if  it  be  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
— the  presence  of  air  and  moisture.  By  this  decomposition  carbonic 
acid  and  other  compound  substances  are  produced,  which  the  roots  are 
capable  of  absorbing  and  converting  into  the  food  of  plants. 

In  this  caustic  state  lime  does  not  occur  in  nature,  nor  when  exposed 
to  the  air  does  it  long  remain  in  this  state.  It  gradually  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  again  converted  into  carbonate.  This 
change  takes  place  more  or  less  rapidly  in  all  cases  where  quick-lime  is 
applied  to  the  land,  but  the  benefits  ansiug  from  burning  the  lime  do  not 
disappear  when  it  is  thus  reconverted  into  carbonate.  On  the  contrary, 
the  slate  of  very  fine  powder,  into  which  quick-lime  falls  on  slaking, 
enables  the  carbonate  of  lime,  Stibsequently  formed,  to  be  intermked 
with  the  soil  in  a  much  more  minute  state  of  division  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  any  mechanical  means.  This  we  shall  hereafter  see  to  be  a 
most  important  fact,  when  we  come  to  study  in  more  detail  the  theory 
of  the  action  of  lime  in  the  several  states  of  combination,  and  under  the 
varied  conditions  in  which  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  land. 

3°.  Calcium  is  a  silver-white  metal,  which,  l)y  its  union  with  oxygen, 
forms  lime.  It  is  not  known  to  exist  in  nature  in  an  uncombined  state, 
is  prepared  artificially  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  therefore  exercises 
no  direct  action  on  vegetable  growth. 

4°.  Chloride  of  Calcium. — When  chalk  or  quick-lime  is  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  obtained.  This  solu- 
tion occurs  in  sea-waler,  in  the  refuse  (mother-liquor)  of  the  salt-pans, 
and  is  allowed  to  flow  away  in  large  quantities  as  a  waste  from  certain 
chemical  works.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  eflecis  it  has  been  ob 
»erved  to  produce  upon  vegetable  growth,  [see  Appendix,]  and  have  re 
commended  the  propriety  of  inaking  experiments  with  the  view  of  ren 
dering  useful  some  of  those  materials  which  in  our  manufactories  an 
now  suffered  largely  to  run  to  waste. 

5°.  Sulfhurel  of  Calcium  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  calcium, 
which  ms^  be  formed  by  heating  together  chalk  and  sulphur  in  a  coveretS 
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ciucime  It  is  sometimes  produced  in  nature,  where  moist  decjying 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  allowed  to  ferment  in  the  presence  of 
gypsum;  it  may  sometimes  also  be  detected  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  waters 
of  mineral  springs,  and  is  contained  largely  in  the  recent  refuse  heaps 
of  the  alkali  works.  Like  the  sulphurets  of  potassium  and  sodium,  al- 
ready described,  it  is  fitted,  when  judiciously  applied,  to  promote  the 
growth  especially  of  those  plants  in  which  sulphur  has  been  recognized 
as  a  necessary  constituent. 

6°.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  or  gypsum,  is  a  well  known  white  crystalline 
or  earthy  connpound,  which  occurs  as  an  abundant  mineral  deposit  in 
numerous  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  present  in  many  soils,  is  contained 
in  the  waters  which  percolate  through  such  soils,  and  in  those  of  springs 
which  ascend  from  rocky  beds  in  which  gypsum  exists,  and  is  delect- 
ed in  sensible  proportions  in  the  ashes  of  many  cultivated  plants.  It 
is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  and  in  some  countries  not  less  ex- 
tensively as  a  means  of  promoting  the  fertility  of  the  land. —  [See  Appen- 
dix, p.  1.] 

The  gypsum  of  commerce  contains  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  water,  which  it  loses  entirely  on  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  In 
some  countries,  a  variety  which  is  almost  entirely  free  from  water  oc- 
curs in  rocky  masses,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Anhydrite. 

Gypsum,  when  burned,  has  ths  property  of  being  reduced  with  great 
ease  into  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  This  powder,  however, 
combines  so  readily  with  the  21  per  cent,  of  water  it  had  previously  lost, 
that  if  it  be  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste  so  thin  that  it  can 
be  poured  inte  a  mould,  it  sets  and  hardens  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  solid 
mass.  In  this  way  burned  gypsum  is  employed  in  making  plaster  casts 
and  cornices. 

Burned  gypsum  consists  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  only — in  the  pro- 
portions of  414  of  the  former,  to  58i  of  the  latter.  Its  use  as  a  manure, 
therefore,  will  be  specially  to  promote  the  growth  of  those  plants  by 
which  these  two  substances  are  more  abundantly  required,  and  upon 
soils  in  which  they  are  already  present  in  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion. 

7°.  Nitrate  of  Lime — The  production  of  nitrate  of  lime  in  artificial 
nitre-beds,  on  old  walls,  and  on  the  sides  of  caves  and  cellars,  especially 
in  damp  situations,  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  Lecture  VIII.,  [p. 
161.]  It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  dissolving  common  limestone  in 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It  constitutes  a  \^hite  mass, 
which  rapidly  attracts  water  from  the  air,  and  runs  to  a  liquid.  It  is 
produced  naturally,  and  exists,  as  I  believe,  in  soils  containing  lime, 
more  commonly  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.  Its  extreme  solubili- 
ty in  w^ter,  however,  renders  i;  Vable  to  be  carried  downwards  into  the 
lower  portions  of  the  soil  by  eveiy  shower  of  rain — or  to  be  actually 
washed  away,  when  long  continued  wet  weather  prevails. 

When  heated  to  dull  redness  with  vegetable  matter,  tbe  nitrate  of 
lima  is  decomposed,  and  is  convened  into  carbonate,  or  when  exposed 
alone  to  a  bright  red  heat,  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled,  and  quick-lime 
alone  remains.  Hence  where  it  really  exists  in  plants,  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  ash, — qnd  w.  ?n  present  in  soils,  it  must  be  s>  parated  by 
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•s'ashiiig  I'^im  in  water,  before  they  are  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  tn 
burn  awry  the  organic  matter  they  contain. 

The  f^tails  already  entered  into  in  the  preceding  lecture  (pp.  159  to 
163)  rr  yarding  the  general  action  of  nitric  acid,  in  piomotingthe  natural 
vegpfilion  of  the  globe,  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  here  on  the 
-per '.a!  action  of  its  compound  with  lime — more  particularly  as  the  entire 
'  A'jsct  of  the  action  of  lime  upon  'he  land  will  hereafter  demand  from 
^  a  separate  consideration. 

The  nitrate  of  lime  cannot,  as  yet,  be  formed  by  art,  at  a  sufficiently 
;heap  rate  to  allow  of  its  being  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  agricul- 
turist. 

Phosphates  of  Lime. — Lime  combines  with  phosphoric  acid  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  forming  as  many  different  compounds.  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  imjmrtant  and  abundant  in  nature,  certainly  the  most  use- 
ful to  the  agriculturist,  is  the  earth  of  hones.  It  will  be  necessary,  how 
ever,  to  advert  shortly  to  two  others,  with  the  existence  of  which  it  is 
important  for  us  to  be  acquainted. 

A.  Earth  of  Bones  is  the  name  given  to  the  white  earthy  skeleton  that 
remains  when  the  bones  of  animals  are  burned  in  an  open  fire  until 
every  thing  combustible  has  disappeared.  This  earthy  matter  consists 
chiefly  of  a  peculiar  phosphate  of  lime,  composed  of  Sli  per  cent,  of 
lime,  and  48j  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  compound  exists  ready  formed 
in  the  bones  of  all  animals,  and  is  the  substance  selected  in  the  economy 
of  nature  to  impart  to  them  their  strength  and  solidity.  It  is  found  in 
smaller  quantity  in  those  of  young  animals,  while  they  are  soft,  and 
cartilaginous, — and  the  softening  of  the  bones,  which  in  after-life  occurs 
as  the  result  of  disease,  is  caused  bj'  the  unnatural  abstraction  of  a  greater 
portion  of  this  earthy  matter  than  is  replaced  by  the  food. 

This  earthy  phosphate  constitutes  about  .57  per  cent,  of  the  dried  bones 
of  the  ox,  is  present  in  lesser  quantity  in  the  horns,  hoofs  and  nails,  and 
is  never  absent  even  from  the  flesh  and  blood  of  healthy  animals.  It 
exists  in  the  seed  of  many  plants,  in  all  the  varieties  of  grain  which  are 
extensively  cultivated  for  food,  and  in  the  ashes  of  most  common  plants. 
The  ashes  of  leguminous,  cruciferous,  and  composite  plants,  are  es- 
pecially rich  in  this  compound. 

If  we  consider  that  when  animals  die,  their  bones  are  chiefly  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  that  over  the  entire  globe,  animal  life  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms,  prevails,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that,  in  ilmost  every  soil, 
the  earth  of  bones  should  be  found  to  exist  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
Nor  can  we  have  any  difficulty  in  conceiving,  if  such  be  the  case, 
whence  plants  draw  their  constant  and  necessary  supplies  of  this 
substance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  of  this  compound,  as  of  all  the  others  we 
have  yet  spoken  cf,  as  occurring  in,  and  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of, 
vegetables, — that  some  soils  contain  it  in  greater  abundance  than  others, 
and  that  from  some  soils,  therefore,  certain  plants  will  not  readily  obtain 
as  much  of  this  substance  as  they  require.  This  is  the  natural  principle 
on  which  the  use  of  bone-dust  as  a  manure  chiefly  depends. 

Hence  of  two  inarls  both  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  that  will  be 
mast  useful  to  the  land  whicV.  contains  also,  as  many  do,  a  notable  por- 
tion of  phosohate  of  lime ;  al  >   of  two  limestones,  that  will  be  preferred 
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in  an  agricultural  district  in  which  animal  remains  most  abound.  1 
shall  3ave  occasion  to  illustrate  this  point  more  fully,  when  in  a  subse- 
quen.  lecture  I  come  to  explain  the  natural  origin  of  soils,  and  to  trace 
their  chemical  constituents  to  the  several  rocky  masses  from  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  derived. 

Before  dismissing  this  topic,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  proper- 
ties of  this  bone  eartli  which  are  of  practical  importance,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  I  must  shortly  request  your  attention.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
or  in  solutions  of  soda  or  potash,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  such  as 
the  nitric  or  muriatic,  and  also,  though  less  easily  and  abundantly,  in 
common  vinegar.  It  exists  in  milk,  and  is  supposed  to  be  held  in  solu- 
tion by  a  peculiar  acid  found  in  this  liquid,  and  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  oClactic  acid  (acid  of  milk). 

It  is  slightly  soluble  also  in  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  certain 
other  organic  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these 
acids  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  rendered  capable  of  entering  into  the  roots 
of  plants.  Wherever  vegetable  matter  exists,  and  is  Undergoing  decay 
in  the  soil,  the  water  makes  its  way  to  the  roots  more  or  less  laden  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  bear  along  with  it  not  only  common 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  lecture  (p.  47),  but 
also  such  a  portion  of  phosphate  as  may  aid  in  supplying  this  necessary 
food  to  the  growing  plant.* 

In  the  bones  of  animals  the  phosphate  is  associated  with  animal  gela- 
tine, which  can  be  partially  extracted  by  boiling  bones  in  water  under 
a  high  pressure.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  phosphate, 
when  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  is  slightly  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  and  hence  bones,  from  which  the  jelly  has  been  partially  ex 
traded  by  boiling,  will  be  deprived  of  a  certain  proportion  of  their  earthy 
matter  also.  They  will  have  lost  their  gelatine,  however,  in  a  greater 
proportion,  and  hence,  if  again  thoroughly  dried,  they  will  contain  a 
larger  per-centage  of  bone  earth  than  when  in  their  natural  stale.  In 
this  country,  bones  are  seldom  boiled,  I  believe,  either  for  the  jelly  they 
give,  or  as  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  glue,  though 
in  certain  localities  they  are  so  treated  in  open  vessels  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  Such  boiled  bones  are  said  to  act  more 
quickly  when  applied  to  the  land,  but  to  be  less  permanent  in  their  ef- 
fects. This  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  their  not  being  so  perfectly  dry  as 
the  unboiled  bones.  Being  thus  moist,  ihey  will  contain,  in  the  same 
weight,  a  comparatively  smaller  quantity  both  of  the  animal  gelatine 

'  irto  a  solution  of  bone  earth  in  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt),  liquid  ammonia  (hartshorn) 
be  added,  the  solution  will  become  milky^  and  a  white  powder  will  fall,  which  is  the  earth 
of  bones  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  division.  If  this  ])owder  be  waslied  by  repeated  alTu. 
Bions  of  pure  water,  and  be  afterwards  well  shaken  with  water  which  is  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  or  through  which  a  current  of  this  gas  is  made  to  pass,  a  sensible  portion  of  the 
phosphate  will  be  found  to  be  taken  up  by  the  water.  This  will  appear  on  decanting  th« 
solution  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  when  a  quantity  of  the  wliite  powder  will  remain  be- 
hind. The  mean  of  10  experiments  made  in  this  way  gave  me  30  grains  for  the  qiianlity  of 
Khosphate  taken  up  by  an  imperial  gallon  of  water.  Wliat  takes  place  in  this 'way  in  oui 
ands,  happens  also  in  the  soil.  Not  only  does  that  which  enters  the  root  bear  with  it  a  pop 
tion  of  this  compound  where  it  exists  in  the  soil,  but  the  superabundant  water  also  which 
run^  off  the  surface  or  sinks  through  to  the  drains,  carries  with  it  to  the  rivers  in  Its  course 
a  still  larger  quantity  jf  this  soluble  r^mpound,  and  thus  gradually  lessens  that  supply  ot 
phosphate  which  eiths  '  exists  naturally  iia  the  soil,  or  has  been  added  &s  a  manure  by  th« 
practical  agricult  jrist. 
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and  of  the  earthy  phosphate,  while  they  will  also  be  more  susceptible  of 
speedy  decomposition  when  buried  in  the  soil.* 

In  solutions  of  common  salt  and  of  sal-ammoniac,  the  earth  ofbonea 
is  also  slightly  soluble,  and  cases  may  occur  where  the  presence  of 
these  compounds  in  the  soil  may  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  earthy 
phosphate  into  the  ro-Hs  of  plants. 

B.  Add  or  Hi- Plwiphate  of  Lime. — When  burned  bones  are  reduced 
to  powder,  and  digested  in  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  diluted  with 
once  or  twice  its  weight  of  water,  the  acid  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
lime,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  while  the  remainder  of  the 
lime  and  ihewhole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  are  dissolved.  The  solution, 
therefore,  contains  an  a/^d  phosphate  of  lime,  or  one  in  which  the  phos- 
phoric acid  exists,  in  much  larger  quantity  than  in  the  earth  of  bones. 
The  true  bi-phosphate,  when  free  from  water,  consists  of  71i  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  28J  of  lime.  It  exists  in  the  urine  of  most  animals,  and 
is  therefore  an  important  constituent  of  liquid  manures  of  animal  origin. 

If  the  mixture  of  gypsum  and  acid  phosphate,  above  described,  be 
largely  diluted  with  water,  it  will  form  a  most  valuable  liquid  manure, 
especially  for  grass  land,  and  for  crops  of  rising  corn.  In  this  liquid 
state,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  diffuse  itself  easily  and  perfectly  througli- 
3ut  the  soil,  and  there  will  speedily  lose  its  acid  character  by  combining 
with  one  or  other  of  the  basic\  substances,  almost  always  present  in 
every  variety  of  land. 

Or  if  to  the  solution,  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land,  a  quantity  of  pearl- 
ash  be  added  until  it  begin  to  turn  milky,  a  mixture  of  the  phosphates 
with  the  sulphatcij  of  lime  and  of  potash  will  be  obtained,  or — if  soda  be 
added  instead  of  potash — of  the  phosphates  with  the  sulphates  of  lime 
and  of  soda ;  either  of  which  mixtures  will  be  still  more  efficacious 
upon  the  land,  than  the  solution  of  the  acid  phosphates  alone. 

Or  to  the  solution  of  bones  in  the  acid,  the  potash  or  soda  may  be  added 
without  further  dilution,  and  the  whole  then  dried  up  by  the  addition  of 
charcoal  powder,  or  even  of  vegetable  mould,  till  it  is  in  a  sufficiently 
dry  state  to  be  scattered  with  the  hand  as  a  top-dressing,  or  buried  in 
the  land  by  means  of  a  drill. 

I  have  above  alluded  to  the  employment  of  bones  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  manufacture  of  glue.  For  this  purpose  the  broken  bones 
are  digested  in  weak  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  earthy  matter  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  gelatine  left  behind.  The  gelatinous  skeleton  is  boiled 
down  for  glue,  and  the  solution  of  the  bone  earth  is  thrown  away.  This 
solution  contains  a  mixture  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  with  chloride 
of  calcium, — and  might  be  used  up  in  any  of  the  ways  above  described, 
with  manifest  betiefit  to  the  land.  The  glue  prepared  by  this  method, 
however,  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality,  and  as  the  process  is  not  adopt- 
ed in  this  country,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  economical  application 
of  this  waste  material  is  not  likely  to  be  often  presented  to  the  English 
farmer. 

•  The  relative  value  of  crushed  bonas  in  these  two  states,  is  indicated  by  the  price  of  the 
-inboiled  being  about  7  guineas,  while  that  of  boiled  is  only  about  4  guineas  a  ton. 

1  This  word  has  already  been  used  and  explained — it  is  applied  to  potash,  soda,  ammonia, 
iime,  magnesia,  and  other  substances,  which  have  the  property  of  combining  wirh  acids  (sul- 
uhuric,  nilnc,  &c.)  and  of  thus  neu'^^ixing  them,  cr  depriTififf  ttiem  of  their  acid  (lualitiea 
ind  effecli. 
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C.  Native  Phosphate  of  Lime  or  Apatite. — In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
a  hard  mineral  substance,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Apatite, 
occurs  in  considerable  quaoiity.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  phosphate  of 
Jime,  which  differs  but  slightly  in  its  constitution  from  the  earth  of  bones, 
— containing  54^  per  cent,  of  lime,  while  the  latter  contains  only  51^  per 
cent.  The  composition  of  this  mineral  would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to 
possess  a  favourable  action  upon  vegetation,  and  this  anticipation  has 
been  confirmed  by  some  experiments  made  with  it  on  a  limited  scale  by 
Sprengel. — [Chernie,  I.,  p.  64.] 

It  occurs  occasionally  in  mineral  veins,  especially  such  as  are  found 
in  the  granitic  and  slate  rocks.  Masses  of  it  are  met  with  in  Cumber- 
land, in  Cornwall,  in  Finland,  in  the  iron  mines  of  Arendahl  in  Nor- 
way, and  in  many  other  localities.  A  variety  of  it  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  phosphorite  is  said  to  form  beds  at  Schlachenwalde  in  Bohemia, 
and  in  the  province  of  Eslremadura  in  Spain.  From  the  last  of  these 
localities  being  the  most  accessible,  the  time  may  come  when  the  high 
price  of  bones  may  induce  our  enterprising  merchants  to  import  it,  for 
th?  purpose  of  being  employed  in  a  finely  powdered  state  as  a  feiliiizer 
of  (lie  land. 


LECTURE  X. 

Inorgftnic  constituen  3  of  plants  continued. — Magnesia,  Alumina,  Silica,  and  the  Oxides  of 
Iron  and  Manganese. — Tabular  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  inorganic  substances  de* 
scribed.— Proportions  in  which  these  several  substances  are  found  in  the  plants  cultivated 
for  food.— Extent  to  which  these  plants  exhaust  tlte  soil  of  inorganic  vegetable  food.— State 
in  which  tl.e  inorganic  elements  exist  in  plants. 

§  1.  Inorganic  constiluenls  of  plants  continued. 

VIII. — MAGNESIUM,    MAGNESIA,  CARBONATE,  SULPHATE,    NITRATE,  A^I) 
PHOSPHATE    OF   MAGNESIA,    CHIORIDE    OF   MAGNESIUM. 

1°.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  a  tasteless  earthy  compountJ,  which  in 
some  pans  of  the  world  forms  rocky  masses  and  veins  of  considerable 
height  and  thickness.  It  occurs  more  largely,  however,  in  connection 
with  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  magnesian  limestones,  so  well  known  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  England, — and  in  similar  rocks,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  dolomites  or  of  dnlomilic  limestones,  in  va- 
rious countries  of  Europe.  The  pure,  exceedingly  light,  while  magne- 
sia of  ihe  shops,  is  partly  extiacted  from  the  magnesian  limestone,  and 
partly  from  the  mother  liquor  of  the  salt  pans,  which  generally  contains 
much  magnesia. 

When  pure  and  dry,  carbonate  of  magnesia  consists  of  43j  of  magne- 
sia, and  51|  of  carbonic  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  diluted  acids  (sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  and  acetic,)  the  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  time  esca- 
ping with  effervescence. 

Existing  as  it  does  in  many  solid  rocks,  this  carbonate  of  magnesia 
may  be  expected  to  be  present  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  found  in  the  ashes  of 
many  plants.  Of  the  ashes  of  some  parts  of  plants  it  constitutes  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  weight. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  finely  divided  state,  it  gradually  absorbs 
a  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its 
own  weight.  In  this  state,  it  dissolves  in  48  times  its  weight  of  water, 
though,  when  dry,  it  is  nearly  insoluble.  Like  carbonate  of  lime  it  is 
also  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  but  in  a  some- 
what greater  degree.  In  this  slate  of  solution  it  may  be  readily  carried 
into  the  roots,  and  be  the  means  of  supplying  to  the  parts  of  living  ve- 
getables a  portion  of  that  magnesia  which  is  necessary  to  their  perfect 
growth. 

Soils  containing  much  of  this  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  said  to  be 
highly  absorbent  of  moisture,  and  to  this  cause  is  ascribed  the  coldness  of 
such  soils. — [Sprengel,  Chemie,  I.,  p.  645.]  This  opinion  is,  however, 
open  to  doubt. 

2°.  Magnesia  or  Caustic  Magnesia,  the  calcined,  magnesia  of  the 
sliops. — When  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  healed  to  redness  in  the 
open  air,  it  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid  much  more  readily  than  lime 
does,  and  is  brought  into  the  slate  of  pure  or  caustic  magnesia.  In  this 
state  it  does  not  occur  in  nature,  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  com- 
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bxnation  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  water.  When  magnesian  lime- 
Btones  or  dolomites  are  burned,  tlie  quick-lime  obtained  often  contains 
caustic  magnesia  also  in  considerable  quantity.  This  mixture  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  land,  and,  as  is  well  known  in  many  parts  of 
England,  with  injurious  effects,  if  laid  on  in  too  large  quantities.  The 
cause  of  this  hot  or  burning  nature,  as  it  is  called,  of  magnesian  lime,  is 
not  very  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I  shall,  however,  state  two  or  three 
facts,  which  may  assist  in  conducting  us  to  the  true  cause. 

1°.  Quick-lime  dissolves  in  750  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  while  pure  magnesia  requires 
5142  times  its  weight.     The  magnesia,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  injure  . 
living  plants  directly  by  entering  into  their  roots  in  its  caustic  stale,  since 
lime  which  is  seven  times  more  soluble  produces  no  injurious  effect. 

2°.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  experience,  that  magnesia  in  the  state 
of  carbonate  is  but  slightly  injurious  to  the  land  ;  some  deny  that  in  this 
Slate  it  has  any  injurious  effect  at  all.  This  I  fear  is  doubtful ;  we  may 
infer,  however,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  it  is  from  soine 
property  possessed  by  magnesia  in  the  caustic  state,  and  not  possessed, 
or  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  either  by  quick-lime  or  by  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  that  its  evil  influence  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

3°.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  quick-lime  speedily  absorbs  water  and 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  forming  first  a  hydrate*  in  fine  powder,  and 
then  a  carbonate.  Caustic  magnesia  absorbs  both  of  these  more  slowly 
than  lime  does,  and  in  the  presence  of'tlie  latter,  or  when  mixed  with  it, 
must  absorb  them  more  slowly  still,  since  the  lime  will  seize  on  the 
greater  portion  of  the  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  which  exists  in  the  air, 
immediately  surrounding  both.  When  slaked  in  the  air  also,  the  lime 
may  be  transformed  in  great  part  into  carbonate,  while  the  magnesia 
still  remains  in  the  stale  of  hydrate,  and  it  is  a  property  of  this  hydrate 
to  attract  carbonic  acid  more  feebly  and  slowly,  even  than  the  newly 
burned  magnesia  as  it  conies  from  the  kiln.  Hence  when  buried  in  the 
soil,  after  tlie  lime  has  become  nearly  all  transformed  into  carbonate,  the 
magnesia  may  still  be  all  either  in  the  dry  caustic  state,  or  in  that- of  a 
hydrate  only. 

4°.  Now  there  exist  in  the  soil,  and  probably  are  exuded  from  the 
living  roots,  various  acid  substances,  both  of  organic  and  of  inorganic 
origin,  which  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  lime,  when  applied  to  the  land, 
to  combine  with  and  render  innoxious.  But  these  acid  compounds  unite 
rather  with  the  caustic  magnesia,  than  with  the  lime  which  is  already 
in  combination  with  carbonic  acid — and  form  salts,j  which  generally  are 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  compounds  of  lime  with  the  same 
acids.  Hence  the  water  that  goes  to  the  mors  reaches  them  more  or 
less  loaded  with  magnesian  salts,  and  carries  into  the  vegetable  circula- 
tion more  magnesia  than  is  consistent  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
plant. 

It  is  hazardous  to  reason  from  the  phenomena  of  animal  to  those  of 

*  Compounds  of  substances  with  water  are  railed  hydrates  (from  the  Greelt  worj  for  wa 
ter.)  Thus  slaked  lime,  a  compoutri  of  lime  with  water,  is  called  hydrate  of  lime— And  the 
native  compound  of  magnesia  with  water,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  called  hydrate  of  mag- 
naaia, 

t  Compounds  of  the  iises, — potash,  soda,  lime,  maj^nesia,  &c., — with  acids^ — suiphOJ^ 
muriatic,  nitric,  acetic  Co;  vinegar),  Ac.,-  arc  called  salts. 

9* 
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vegelablo  physiology,  yet  if  lime  and  magnesia  have  ihe  power  of  dif- 
ferently affecting  the  animal  economy,  why  may  they  not  also  very 
differently  affect  the  vegetable  economy  ?  And  since  in  the  same  cir- 
CL>mstances,  and  in  combination  with  the  substances  they  meet  with 
in  the  same  soils,  magnesia  is  capable  of  entering  more  largely  into 
a  plant  by  its  roots — nay  not  magnesia  be  considered  capable  of  poi- 
soning a  plaiif.,  wlier:  lime  in  the  same  condition  would  only  improve 
the  soil  ? 

I  have  said  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  magnesia  in  the  state  of 
carbonate  is  wholly  unhurtful  to  the  land.  This  doubt  rests  on  the  fact 
that  the  magnesia  retains  its  carbonic  acid  more  feebly  than  lime  does 
— and  therefore  its  carbonate  is  the  more  easily  decomposed  when  an 
acid  body  comes  in  contact  with  both.  Though,  therefore,  the  mag- 
nesian  carbonate  will  not  lay  hold  of  all  acid  matter  so  readily  and  surely 
as  caustic  magnesia  may,  still  occasions  may  occur  where  acid  matters 
being  abundant  in  the  soil,  so  much  carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  de- 
composed and  dissolved  as  to  render  the  water  absorbed  by  its  roots 
destructive  to  the  heahh  or  life  of  a  plant. 

In  reference  to  this  point,  however,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  magnesia  is  one  of  the  kinds  oi^  inorganic  food  most  necessary  to 
plants,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  it  in  the  soil  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
he  growth  of  nearly  all  cultivated  plants,  and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  roots  in  too  large  a  quantity,  that  it  proves  injurions  to 
vegetable  life. 

5°.  Magnesium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  magnesia.  Little  is  known 
of  its  properties,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preparing  it  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  It  is  a  white  inetal,  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire  and  burns,  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  magnesia.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
nature  in  an  elementary  form,  and  therefore  is  not  supposed  directly  to 
influence  vegetation. 

6°.  Chloride  of  Magnesium. — When  calcined  or  carbonated  magne- 
sia is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
a  white  mass  is  obtained  which  is  a  chloride  of  magnesium,  consisting  of 
magnesium  and  chlorine  only.  Thiscompound  occurs  notunfrequently 
in  the  soil,  associated  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  met  with  also  in 
the  ash  of  plants,  while  in  sea  waler,  and  in  that  of  some  salt  lakes,  it 
exists  in  very  considerable  quantity.  Thus  100  parts  of  the  water  of 
the  Atlantic  have  been  f()und  to  contain  31  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
while  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  yields  about  24  parts  of  this  compound.* 
Hence  it  is  present  in  great  abundance  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  .salt 
pans,  and  it  is  from  the  refuse  chloride  in  tiiis  liquor  that  the  magnesia 
of  ihe  shops,  as  above  staled,  is  frequently  prepared. 

The  chloride  of  magnesium  has  not  hitherto  been  made  the  subject  of 
direct  experiment  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  land.  From  the  fact,  however, 
that  plants  require  much  magnesia  and  some  chlorine,  there  is  reason  to 
be'ieve  that,  if  cautiously  applied,  it  might  prove  beneficial  in  somesoils, 
and  especially  to  grain  crops.  Its  extreme  solubility  in  water,  however, 
suggests  the  use  of  caution  in  its  application.     Tlie  safest  metliod  is  to 

•  100  parte  of  itie  wat<:r  of  the  Dead  Sea  conta.i  a-su  aJbout  101  of  shlorido  of  calcium, 
uid  near'.}'  8  of  common  sail 
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3issi)lve  it  in  u  large  quantity  of  water,  anil  to  apply  it  to  the  yonng 
])latit  by  means  of  a  water-cart.  In  this  way  the  refuse  of  t.Se  salt 
works  miglit,  in  some  localities,  be  made  available  to  useful  purfmses. 

The  chloride  of  magnesium  is  decomposed  both  by  fjuicU-lime  and  by 
carbonate  of  lime ;  hence  when  applied  to  a  soil  containing  lime  it 
either  of  these  states,  t  ;loride  of  calcium  and  caustic  or  carbonated  mag 
oesia  will  be  produced. 

7°.  Nitrate  of  Magnesia  is  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It  attracts  moisture  irorr 
the  air  with  great  rapidity,  and  runs  into  a  liquid.  It  is  probably  formed 
naturally  in  soils  containing  magnesia,  in  the  same  way  as  nitrate  of 
lime  is  known  to  be  produced  in  soils  containing  lime.  [See  Lecture 
Vlll.,  p.  159.]  No  direct  experiments  have  yet  been  made  as  to  its 
eflects  upon  vegetation  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove 
highly  beneficial,  could  it  he  procured  at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate  to  ad- 
mit of  its  economical  application  to  the  land. 

8°.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia — the  common  Epsom  salts  of  the  shops — 
is  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
It  exists  in  nearly  all  soils  which  are  formed  from,  or  are  situated  in, 
the  neighbourhood  of  rocks  containing  magnesia.  In  some  soils  it  is  so 
abundant  that  in  dry  weather  it  forms  a  while  efflorescence  on  the  sur- 
face. This  has  been  observed  to  lake  place  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
parts  of  Germany,  and  it  may  be  frequently  seen  in  warm  summer 
weather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham.* 

This  salt  has  been  found  by  Sprengel  to  act  upon  vegetation  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  gyjjsum  does,  and  on  the  same  kind  of  plants.  It 
must  be  used,  however,  in  smaller  quantity,  owing  to  its  great  solubili- 
ty. Its  higher  price  will  prevent  ils  ever  being  substituted  for  gypsum, 
as  a  top-dressing  for  clover,  &c.,  but  it  is  worth  the  trial,  whether  corn 
plants,  the  grain  of  which  contains  much  magnesia,  might  not  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  sulphate — along  with 
such  other  substances  as  are  capable  of  yielding  the  remaining  constit- 
uents which  compose  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  grain.  Its  price  is  not 
too  high  to  admit  of  this  more  restricted  application. f 

9°.  Phosphate  of  Magnesia. — Magnesia  e.\ists  in  combination  with 
])hosphoric  acid,  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  all  animals,  though  not  so 
abundantly  as  the  phosphates  of  lime.  In  most  soils  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  probable  present  in  minute  quantity,  since  in  the  ashes  of  some 
varieties  of  grain  it  is  found  in  very  considerable  proportion. 

lis  action  upon  vegetation  has  never  been'  tried  directly,  but  as  i{ 
exists  in  urine,  and  in  mo»t  animal  manures,  a  portion  of  their  efficacy 
may  be  due  to  its  presence.  In  turf  ashes,  which  often  prove  a  valua- 
ble manure,  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  appreciable  quantity,  and  tn»ir 
beneficial  operation  in  such  cases  has  been  attributed  in  part  to  the  agen- 
cy of  this  phosphate. 

'  It  occasionally  collects  beneath  the  plaster  of  old  walls  in  Durham.  In  one  of  the  Iqwel 
rooms  of  the  old  Exchequer  buildings,  I  found  it  forming  an  extensive  layer  nearly  half  aq 
inch  thick,  beneath  the  damp  plaster.  The  magnesia  is  derived  from  the  magnesian  lin^p. 
stone,  used  both  for  mortar  and  for  building  stone. 

t  Ils  price  in  Ncwcasll.s  in  the  state  of  crystals,  is  about  10s.  a  cwl.  The  impw^  s;))!  col- 
lected at  the  alum  w  >rks  on  the  Yorkshire  cotst,  mjght  be  ot^tftiopd,  1  should  sum  psg,  iot 
title  iuore  'Jiac  haU  Jiis  ■nict. 
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ALUMINA — ALUM. 

1°.  Aluminium  is  another  of  those  rare  and  little  known  metals,  the 
existence  of  which  was  established  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  In  combination 
with  oxygen  it  forms  alumina,  and  in  this  state  it  exists  in  such  abun- 
dance in  nature,  as  to  form  a  large  pi. -lion  of  the  entire  crust  of  the 
globe. 

2°.  Alumina,  the  earth  of  Alum. — When  common  alum  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia  is  added  to 
it,  a  bulky  white  powder  falls,  which,  when  collected  on  a  filler,  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  nearly  pure  alumi'ja.  This  substance  occurs  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  pure  state  oi  ly  in  some  rare  minerals,  such 
as  the  corundum,  the  sapphire,  and  the  ruby, — but  it  constitutes  a  large 
proportion  of  all  the  slaty  and  shaley  rocks.  It  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient also  of  all  clays  (pipe-clay  for  example)  and  clayey  soils,  which 
increase  in  tenacity  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alumina  they  contain. 

When  pure,  it  is  a  wljile  tasteless  earthy  substance,  which  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  has  a  density  of  2-00,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  caustic  potash  and  soda  and  in  most  acids,  at  least  when  new- 
ly thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  alum.  When  heated  to  redness, 
however,  it  becomes  hard  and  dense,  as  'n  burned  clay  and  fire  bricks, 
and  can  then  only  be  dissolved  with  extreme  difficulty,  even  by  the 
strongest  acids.  Though  it  exists  so  largely  in  the  soil,  it  contributes 
but  little  in  a  direct  manner  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  The  ash  they 
leave  contains  in  general  but  a  very  small  per-centage  of  alumina,  as 
will  more  clearly  appear  hereafter, — the  principal  agency,  therefore,  of 
this  ingredient  of  the  soil  is  most  probably  of  an  indirect,  perhaps  of  a 
mechanical  kind. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  Lecture  (p.  23),  that  charcoal  has 
the  property  of  absorbing  gaseous  substances,  such  as  ammonia,  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  action  of  charcoal  powder,  in  promoting 
vegetation,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  this  property.  The 
same  property,  we  have  also  seen  (p.  136),  is  ascribed  to  gypsum,  and 
heuce  its  fertilizing  action  has  been  explained  in  a  similar  way.  Alum- 
ina is  said  to  be  equally  absorbent  of  ammonia  ;  and  the  use  of  burned 
clay  as  a  top-dressing,  so  strongly  recommended  by  General  Beatson 
\_New  System,  of  Cultivation,  London,  1820,]  is  ascribed  to  its  power 
of  abstracting  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  fixing  it  in  the  soil  ready  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  rains  tothe  roots  of  the  plants  that  grow  upou  it  [Liebig, 
p.  90.]  It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  136,)  that  this  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  action  of  gypsujn  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  sole  cause — in 
the  case  of  alumina,  the  fact  of  its  absorbing  ammonia  is  hypothetical,* 
and  therefore  the  explanation  founded  upon  this  fact  is  not  to  be  impli- 
citly relied  upon. 

3°.  Sulphate  of  Alumina. — When  alumina  is  digested  in  diluted  sul- 

Because  clays  of  many  varieties — pipe-clay  for  example — contain  traces  of  ammonia, 
which  they  evolve  when  moistened  wilh  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,— it  is  inferred  that 
they  have  absorbed  ttiis  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  The  same  inference  is  drawn 
from  tiie  fact  of  its  presence  in  oxide  of  iron. — [Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agri- 
cidture,  p.  89.] — In  neither  case  does  the  inference  appear  to  me  to  be  nicessary.  Much  of 
.he  ammonia  may  have  been  formed  in  the  soil,  during  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  itself,  or 
luring  th.G  dcci«v  of  vegetablf  ar  :  inimal  substances.— See  above.  Lecture  Vin.,  p.  1^ 
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phuric  acid,  it  readily  dissolves,  and  forms  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina.  This  sol:i;ion  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  and  almost 
peculiar  sweetish  aslrinj;ent  taste.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  it  yields 
a  white  sail,  which  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  only,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  attracts  moisture  rapidly,  and  spontaneously  runs  to 
a  liquid.  This  salt  exist?  in  some  soils,  especially  in  those  of  wet, 
marshy,  and  peaty  lands. 

No  experiments  have  yet  been  made  with  the  view  of  determining  ita 
direct  influence  upon  vegetation. 

4°.  Phosphates  of  Alumina. — In  combination  with  phosphoric  acid, 
alumina  forms  one  compound  well  known  to  mineralogists,  by  the  name 
o(  wavellile.  This  mineral,  however,  occurs  in  too  small  quantity  to  be 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  disseminated  in  some  form  or  other  throughout  our 
clayey  soils,  though  in  very  small  and  variable  quantity.  It  is  most 
probable  that  in  these  soils  a  pdrlion  of  the  acid  at  least  is  in  combina- 
tion with  the  alumina  in  the  state  of  phosphate.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  in  analytical  chemistry  is  to  effect  a  perfect  separation  of  a 
small  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  from  alumina,  and  rigorously  to  esti- 
mate its  quantity ;  hence  in  the  greater  part  of  the  analyses  of  soils  hitherto 
published,  this  most  important  ingredient  in  a  fertile  soil  (the  phosphoric 
acid),  when  in  combination  with,  or  in  presence  of  alumina,  has  either 
been  altogether  neglected,  or  rudely  guessed  at,  or  indicated  by  a  rough 
approximation  only.  We  have  no  direct  proof,  therefore,  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  phosphates  of  alumina  exist  in  different  soils. 

5°.  Alum. — The  common  alum  of  the  shops  owes  its  well  known 
sweetish  astringent  tasie  to  the  presence  of  the  above  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na. It  consists  in  100  parts  of  about  40  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  Uj  of 
potash,  [described  p.  189,]  and  45j  of  water.  Alum  is  formed  naturally 
on  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  especially  as  an  efflorescence  ou 
certain  soils,  and  on  some  rocks  when  exposed  to  the  air, — as  on  the 
alum  shales  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  It  is  largely  manufactured  by  cal 
cining,  and  afterwards  washing  these  alum  shales. 

Alum  has  not  been  extensively  tried  as  a  manure.  Its  composition 
however,  would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  thi 
growth  of  many  plants — while  the  price,  especially  of  the  less  pure  va- 
rieties, is  such  as  to  admit  of  its  being  applied  to  the  land  at  a  compara 
tively  small  cost.  From  some  Experiments  rHade  on  a  small  scale 
Sprengel  considers  it  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  practical  agri 
cukurist. 

X. — SILICA,  SILICON,  SILICATES  OF  POTASH,  OF  SODA,  OF  LIME,  (T 
MAGNESIA,  AND  OF  ALUMINA. 

1°.  Silica. — The  chief  ingredient  in  all  sand-stones  and  in  nearly  all 
sands  and  sandy  soils,  is  known  tochemists  by  the  nameof  silica.  Flints 
are  nearly  pure  silex  or  silica — common  quartz  rock  is  another  form  of 
the  same  substance — while  the  colourless  and  more  or  less  transparent 
varieties  of  rock  crystal  and  chalcedony  present  it  in  a  stale  of  almost 
perfect  purity-  It  exists  abundantly  in  almost  all  soils,  constituting 
what  is  called  their  siliceous  portion,  and  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  all 
piaots  witho  "  exception,  but  e&^iecially  in  those  of  the  grasses.     Silica 
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is  without  colour,  taste,  jr  smell,  and  cannot  be  melted  by  the  strongest 
heat.  As  it  occurs  in  he  mineral  kingdom — in  the  state  of  flint,  of 
quartz,  or  of  sand — it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  either  cold  or 
hot,  does  not  dissolve  in  acid  and  very  slowly  in  alkaline  solutions. 
When  mixed  with  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  and  heated  in  a  crucible  to  a 
nigh  temperature,  it  melts  and  forms  a  glass.  Window  and  plate  glass 
consists  chiefly  of  silica,  lime,  and  soda,  Jlint  glass  contains  litharge 
[oxide  of  lead]  in  place  of  the  lime.  But  though  the  various  forms  of 
more  or  less  pure  silica,  which  are  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
are  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  yet  it  sometimes  occurs  in  nature,  and 
can  readily  be  prepared  in  a  stale  in  which  pure  water,  and  even  acid 
solutions,  will  take  it  up  in  considerable  quantity.  In  this  state  it  may 
be  obtained  by  reducing  crown-glass  to  a  fine  powder,  and  digesting  it 
in  strong  muriatic  acid,  or  by  melting  quartz  sand  in  a  large  quantity  of 
potash  or  soda,  and  afterwards  tref'ng  the  glass  that  is  formed  with  di- 
luted muriatic  acid. 

Silica  is  one  of  the  most  abunda.  i  substances  in  nature,  and  in  com 
binalion  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  it  forms  a 
large  portion  of  all  the  so-called  crystalline  (granitic,  basaltic,  &c.) 
rocks.  The  compounds  of  silica,  with  these  bases,  are  called  silicates. 
By  the  action  of  the  air,  and  other  causes,  these  silicates  undergo  decom- 
position, as  glass  does  when  digested  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  silica 
is  separated  in  the  soluble  state.  Hence  its  presence  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  waters  of  many  mineral  and  especially  hot  mineral 
springs,  and  in  appreciable  proportion  in  nearly  all  waters  that  risefrom 
any  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface,  or  have  made  their  way 
through  any  considerable  extent  of  soil. 

In  the  substance  of  living  vegetables  it  exists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
this  slate  of  combination — as  well  as  in  the  form  of  an  extrc  mely  deli- 
cate tissue,  of  which  the  fibres  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  therefore 
expose  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  t  ly  decomposing  agent,  or  of  any 
liquid  capable  of  dissolving  it.  In  the  compost  heaps  these  silicates 
undergo  decompositif  n, — and  the  more  readily  the  less  they  have  been 
previously  dried,  or  the  greener  they  are, — and  the  silica  of  the  plant  is 
liberated  in  a  soluble  state.  Whether  or  not,  when  thus  liberated,  it 
will  be  carried,  uncmnbined,  into  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  the  watei 
they  absorb,  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  potash  or  soda  in  the 
compost  or  in  the  soil,  and  upon  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be 
explained. 

2°.  Silicon  is  known  only  in  the  state  of  a  dark  brown  powder,  which 
lias  not  as  yet  been  met  with  in  nature  in  an  elementary  form,  and  is 
prepared  by  the  chemist  with  considerable  difficulty.  When  heated  in 
the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  burns,  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
vened into  silica.  Silica,  therefore,  in  its  various  forms,  is  a  com[)ound 
of  silicon  with  oxygen.  It  consists  of  48  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  52 
per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

3°.  Silicates  of  Potash  and  Soda. — When  finely  powdered  quartz, 
flint,  or  sand,  is  mixed  with  from  one-half  to  three  iimes  its  weight  of 
dry  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  cruci- 
ble, it  readily  unites  with  the  potash  or  soda,  and  forms  a  glass.  Thil 
glass  is  a  i'.ica.!  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  silicates  of  potash  or  woda. 
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Silica  combines  with  these  alkalies*  in  various  proportions.  If  it  be 
melted  with  much  potash,  the  glass  obtained  will  be  readily  soluble  in 
water;  if  with  little,  the  silicate  which  is  formed  will  resist  the  action 
of  water  for  any  length  of  time.  Window  and  plate-giass  contain 
much  silicate  of  potash  or  soda.  A  large  quantity  of  alkali  renders 
these  varieties  of  glass  more  fusible  and  more  easily  worked,  but  at  the 
same  time  makes  them  more  susceptible  of  corrosion  or  tarnish  by  the 
action  of  the  air. 

The  insoluble  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  exist  also  in  many  mineral 
substances.  In  the  felspar  and  mica,  of  which  granite  in  a  great  mea- 
sure consists,  they  are  present  in  considerable  quantity.  The  former 
(felspar)  contains  one-third  of  its  weight  of  an  insoluble  silicate  of  potash, 
consisting  of  nearly  equal  weights  of  potash  and  silica.  In  the  variety 
called  albite  or  cleavelandite,  silicate  of  soda  alone  is  found,  while  in 
some  other  varieties  a  mixture  of  both  silicates  is  present.  In  mica  from 
12  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  same  silicate  of  potash  occurs,  but  soda  can 
rarely  be  detected  in  this  mineral.  The  trap-rocks  also  (whin,  basalt, 
green-stone),  so  abundant  in  many  parts  of  our  island,  consist  almost 
entirely  oi  silicates.  Among  these,  however,  the  silicates  of  potash  and 
soda  rarely  exceed  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  rock,  and 
are  often  entirely  absent. 

These  insoluble  silicates  also  exist  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  nearly 
all  plants.  They  are  abundant  in  the  stems  of  the  grasses,  especially 
in  the  straw  of  the  cultivated  grains,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ash  which  is  left  when  these  stems  are  burned  [p.  178.] 

It  is  important  to  the  agriculturist  to  understand  the  relation  which 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  bears  to  these  alkaline  silicates  which 
occur  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdom.  Insoluble  as  they  are  in 
water,  they  are  slowly  decomposed  by  the  united  action  of  the  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  the  latter  taking  the  potash  or  soda  from  the 
silica,  and  (orming  carbonates  of  these  bases.  In  consequence  of  this 
decomposition  the  rock  disintegrates  and  crumbles  down,  while  the  so- 
luble carbonate  is  washed  down  by  the  rains  or  mists,  and  is  borne  to 
the  lower  grounds  to  enrich  the  alluvial  and  other  soils,  or  is  carried  by 
the  rivers  to  the  sea. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  softer  felspar  of  some  of  the  Cornish  granites, 
this  decomposition  is  comparatively  rapid,  in  others,  as  in  the  Dartmoor 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  granites,  it  is  exceedingly  slow, — but  in  all 
case*  the  rock  crumbles  to  powder  long  before  the  whole  of  the  silicates 
are  decomposed,  so  that  potash  and  soda  are  always  present  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  granitic  soils,  and  will  continue  to  be  separated  from 
'.he  decaying  fragments  of  rock  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

But  the  silica  of  the  felspar,  or  mica,  or  zeoliticf  trap,  when  thus  de- 
prived of  the  potash  with  which  it  was  combined,  is  in  that  peculiar  state, 
in  which,  as  above  described  [p.  206],  it  is  capable  of  being  dissolved 
in  small  quantity  by  pure  water,  and  more  largely  by  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.     Hence  the  same  rains  or  mists  which  dis- 

*  Potaab,  soda,  and  ammoQia  are  called  dUtaUegf  lime  and  magnesia  are  dUcaline  eartht. 
Hee  Lecture  III.,  p.  51,  note. 

T  The  trap-rocks  always  mors  or  less  abound  in  ztz'ilic  minerals,  of  which  there  la  a  gnat 
rariety,  and  In  which  nearly  aL  he  alkali  preaen;  In  :r'.3se  (trap)  r^cks  is  contained. 
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solve  Ihe  alkaline  carbonates  so  slowly  formed,  take  up  also  a  portion  of 
the  silica,  and  convey  it  in  a  state  of  solution  to  the  soils  or  to  the  rivets. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  dews  and  rains  which  fall  directly  from 
the  heavens,  few  of  the  supplies  of  water  by  which  plants  are  refreshed 
and  fed,  ever  rea-'h  their  roots  entirely  free  from  silica,  in  a  form  in 
which  it  can  readily  enter  into  their  roots,  and  be  appropriated  to  theii 
nourishment. 

In  the  farm-yard  and  the  compost-heap,  where  vegetable  matters  arc 
undergoing  decomposition,  the  siUcates  they  contain  undergo  similar  de- 
compositions, and,  by  similar  chemical  changes  their  silica  is  rendered 
soluble,  and  thus  fitted,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  again  to  minister  to 
the  wants  and  to  aid  the  gj'owth  of  new  races  of  living  vegetables. 

4°.  Silicates  of  Lime. — A  mixture  of  sand  or  flint  with  quick-lime 
readily  melts  and  forms  a  glassy  silicate  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
silicates  of  lime.  These  silicates  are  also  present  in  large  quantity  in 
window  and  plate-glass,  and  in  some  of  the  crystalline*  (granite  and 
trap)  rocks.  In  felspar  and  mica,  which  abound,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  alkaline  silicates,  it  is  rare  that  any  lime  can  be  detected.  In  that 
variety  of  granite,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  syenite  is  -given  by 
mineralogists,  hornblende  takes  the  place  o{ mica,  and  some  varieties  of 
this  hornblende  contain  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  silicate  of  lime.  This 
silicate  (containing  38  per  cent,  of  lime)  is  almost  always  present  in  the 
basaltic  and  trap-rocks,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  augiticf  traps,  in  a 
proportion  much  larger  than  that  in  which  it  exists  in  the  unmixed  bom- 
blende.  To  this  fact  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  relative  fertility  of  different  soils  and  the  causes  on  which 
the  difference  of  their  several  productive  powers  most  probably  depends. 

Silicates  of  lime  are  also  found  in  the  ash,  and  probablyj  exist  in  the 
living  stem  and  leaves  of  plants. 

Like  the  similar  compounds  of  potash  and  soda,  the  silicates  of  lime 
are  slowly  decomposed  by  the  united  agency  of  the  moisture  and  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
silica  is  set  at  liberty.  This  carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  the  rains  or 
dews  which  descend  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  [see  page  46,]  and  the 
same  waters  take  up  also  a  portion  of  the  soluble  silica  and  diffuse  both 
substances  uniformly  through  the  soil  in  which  the  decomposition  takes 
place,  or  bear  them  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  rivers  and  plains. 
The  sparing  but  constant  and  long-continued  supply  of  lime  thus  af- 
forded to  soils  which  rest  upon  decayed  trap,  or  which  are  wholly  made 
up  of  rotten  rock,  has  a  material  influence  upon  their  well-known  agri- 
cultural capabilities. 

5°.  Silicates  of  Magnesia. — In  combination  with  magnesia  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  silica  forms  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  those  common 
minerals  known  by  the  names  of  serpentine  and  talc.  In  hornblende 
also  and  augite,  silicates  of  magnesia  exist  in  considerable  quantity. 

•  So  called  because  the  minerals  of  which  they  coDsist  are  generally  in  a  crytlalUzed  slatt 

t  Rocks  of  which  the  mineral  called  augiie  forms  a  more  or  less  considerable  part. 

J  1  say  probably,  because  if  uncombined  silica  be  present  in  hay  or  straw  along  with  aa 

bonate  or  oxalate  of  lime,  the  heat  employed  in  completely  burning  away  the  organic  matte] 

may  be  suffiqicr.t  to  cause  the  lime  and  silica  to  unite  and  form  a  silicate  which  will  aft» 

wards  be  founJ  a  the  ash.  though  tone  previously  ttcisted  in  the  stem. 
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riiey  must,  therefore,  be  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  soils 
which  are  directly  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  such  rocks.  Liite 
the  silicates  of  lime,  however — though  more  slowly  than  these — they 
will  undergo  gradual  decomposition  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  aci?s  produced  in  the  soil  by  vegetation 
and  by  the  decay  of  organic  matti.-.  The  magnesia,  like  the  lime,  will 
thus  be  gradually  brought  down,  in  a  state  of  solution  (p.  200),  from  the 
higher  grounds,  or  washed  out  of  the  soil,  till  at  length  it  may  wholly 
disappear  from  any  given  spot.* 

6°.  Silicates  of  Alumina. — Silica  combines  with  alumina  also  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  forming  silicates,  which  exist  abundantly  in  nature  in 
the  crystalline  rocks,  and  may  also,  like  the  other  silicates,  be  formed 
by  art.  Felspar,  mica,  hornblende,  and  the  augites,  which  abound  in 
the  trap-rocks,  all  contain  much  alumina  in  combination  with  silica,  and 
we  shall  probably  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth  in  assuming  that  up- 
wards of  one-half  by  weight  of  the  trap-rocks  in  general — as  well  as  of 
the  hornblendes,  micas,  and  felspars,  of  which  so  large  a  part  of  the 
granitic  rocks  is  composed — consists  of  silicates  of  alumina.  The  alu- 
mina itself  in  these  several  minerals  varies  from  11  to  38  per  cent.,  but 
generally  averages  about  20  per  cent,  of  their  entire  weight. 

These  silicates,  when  they  occur  alone,  unmixed  or  uncombined  with 
other  silicates,  decompose  very  slowly  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  disintegrate,  however,  and  fall  to  powder,  when  the  alkaline  sili- 
cates with  which  they  are  associated  in  felspar,  &c.,  are  decomposed  and 
removed  by  atmospheric  causes.  In  this  way  the  deposits  of  porcelain 
clay,  so  common  in  Cornwall  and  in  other  countries,  have  been  pro., 
duced  from  the  disintegration  of  the  felspathic  rocks,  and  the  clayey  soils 
which  occur  in  granite  districts  have  not  unfrequenlly  had  a  similar  origixi. 

When  contained  in  the  soil,  the  silicates  of  alumina  undergo  a  slow 
decomposi'ion  from  the  action  of  the  various  acid  substances  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  A  portion  of  their  alumina  is  dissolved  and  separated  by 
these  acids,  and  in  this  soluble  stiate  is  either  conveyed  to  the  roots  of 
plants  or  is  washed  from  the  soil  by  the  rains — or  by  the  waters  that 
arise  from  beneath. 

The  ash  of  plants  contains  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  alumina, 
yet  even  this  small  quantity  they  cannot  derive  from  the  silicates  of  this 
substance,  since  these  are  all  insoluble  in  water — as  alumina  itself  is. 
They  obtain  it,  therefore,  from  some  of  those  soluble  compounds  of  alu- 
mina of  which  I  have  spoken  as  being  either  occasionally  present  (pp. 
204-5),  or  as  being  naturally  formed  in  the  soil. 


Oeneral  remarks  on  these  Silicates. — Of  all  these  silicates  it  may  be 
remarked  in  general — 

1°.  That  besides  existing  in  the  minerals  above-mentioned,  and  from 
which  they  are  conveyed  into  the  soil,  they  are  also  slowly  formed  in  the 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Bir  Charles  Lemon  for  the  analysis  of  a  soil,  on  part  of  his  own  proper 
tr,  resting  nn  serpentine,  and  bearing  o:1.y  Erica  vagans,  which  illustrates  the  statement  in 
the  text.  This  soil  consists  ofsilica  70,  aluniina  with  a  trace  of  gypsum  20,  oxide  of  iron  6-2, 
»nd  vegetable  matter  3-8  per  cent.  If  this  soil  has  been  formed  from  the  rock  on  which  it 
rests,  the  magnesia  has  been  wholly  washed  out.  Its  constitution,  however,  points  rather  to 
I  decayed  felspar  or  state  rock,  as  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 
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toil  Iselj,  when  ihe  ingredients  of  ^  hich  they  severally  consist  are  na- 
turally present  in,  or  are  artificiallj  added  to,  the  soil.  Hence,  the  ad- 
dition of  potash  or  soda  to  the  land  may  cause  the  production  of  sili- 
cates of  these  alkalies — probably  soluble  silicates — which  water  will 
be  capable  of  dissolving  and  bearing  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots. 
Hence  also,  in  a  sandy  soil,  the  addition  of  lime  may  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  insoluble  silicates  of  this  earth, — and  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  lime  upon  the  land  may  thus  sooner  cease  to  be  observable  than 
in  soils  of  a  different  character,  where  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  locked  up 
in  an  insoluble  state  of  combination;  and 

2°.  That  with  the  exception  of  those  of  potash  and  soda,  which  con- 
tain much  alkali,  these  silicates  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  and  thus  not 
directly  available  to  the  nutrition  of  plants.  Except  those  of  alumina, 
however,  they  are  all  slowly  decomposed  by  atmospheric  agents,  and 
their  constituent  elements  thus  brought,  to  a  certain  extent,  within  the 
reach  of  plants;  while,  without  exception,  they  are  all  capable  of  de- 
composition in  the  soil  by  the  agency  of  the  acid  substances,  chiefly  or- 
ganic, which  there  exisr,  or  which  are  produced  during  the  growth  and 
decay  of  vegetable  substances.  From  this  latter  source,  the  chief  supply 
of  the  ingredients  contained  in  the  silicates,  is,  in  most  soils,  derived  by 
living  plants. 

To  this  cause  is  attributed  the  surprising  effect  often  observed  to  fol- 
lo.v  from  the  addition  of  vegetable  matter  to  a  sandy  soil  on  which  a 
pre,'ious  addition  of  lime  had  ceased  lo  produce  any  further  beneficial 
effect.  The  organic  acids  formed  by  the  vegetable  matter  during  its  de- 
cay decompose  the  silicates  of  lime  previously  produced,  and  thus  liber 
ate  the  lime  from  its  insoluble  slate  of  combination.  But  when  the  sili- 
cates have  been  all  decomposed  by  this  agency,  the  further  addition  of  ve- 
getable matter  ceases  necessarily  to  produce  the  same  remarkable  effects. 


XI. — THE  OXIDES,  SUI-PHURETS,  SUIPUATES,  AND  CARBONATES  OF  IRON. 

1°.  Oxides  of  Iron. — It  is  well  known  that  when  metallic  iron  is  ex- 
posed to  moist  air,  it  gradually  rusts  and  becomes  covered  with,  or  whol- 
ly changed  into,  a  crumbling  ochrey  mass  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
This  powder  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen  only,  containing  69i  per 
cent,  of  the  former,  and  30|  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

When  iron  is  heated  in  the  smiih's  furge,  and  then  beat  on  the  anvil,  a 
scale  flies  off  which  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  when  crushed  gives  a  black 
[wwder.  This  also  consists  of  iron  and  oxygen  only,  but  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  red  powder  above  described.  In  both 
cases  the  iron  has  derived  its  oxygen  from  the  aimosphere. 

To  these  compounds  of  iron,  with  oxygen,  the  name  n[ oxides  is  given. 
There  are  only  two  which  are  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  namely, 

CONSISTING  OP 

Iron.  Oxygen.  Symbol.  Colour. 
The^rsf  oxide"  .  .  77-23  22-77  Fe  Of  Black 
The  second  oxide       .     69-34     30  66     Fe„03      Red. 

Theirs?  i9  also  called  the  ;>roI-oxide,  the  aecorui  either  the  aeagui,  or  more  ueualhtthB 
per-oxtde  of  iron. 

t  IrcnU  represented  by  the  symbol  Fe,  the  initial  IcTiers  of  its  Latin  name  (femim). 
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Both  of  these  ex  st  abundantly  in  nature,  and  are  ])resent  to  a  greatel 
»r  less  extent  in  all  soils.  The  second  or  per-oxide,  however,  is  by  fat 
^he  most  abundant  on  the  sanh's  surface,  and  the  reddish  colour  obser- 
vable in  so  many  soils  is  principally  due  to  the  presence  of  this  oxide. 

The  first  oxide  rarely  occurs  in  the  soil  except  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion with  some  acid  substance, — and  so  strong  is  its  tendency  to  combine 
with  more  oxygen,  that  wlien  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, il  rapidly  absorbs  this  element  from  the  atmosphere  and 
changes  into  per-oxide.  This  change  is  observable  in  all  chalybeate 
springs,  in  which,  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  the  iron  is  generally  held 
in  solution  in  the  state  of  the  first  oxide.  After  a  brief  exposure  to  the 
air,  more  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  reddish  pellicle  is  formed  on  the 
surface,  which  gradually  falls  and  coats  the  channel  along  which  the 
water  runs,  with  a  reddish  sediment  of  insoluble  per-oxide. 

Both  oxides  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  both  dissolve  in  water 
containing  acids  in  solution.  The  first  oxide,  however,  dissolves  in 
much  greater  quantity  in  the  same  weight  of  acid,  and  it  is  the  com- 
pounds of  this  oxide  which  are  usually  present  in  the  soil,  and  which,  in 
boggy  lands,  prove  so  injurious  to  vegetation.* 

The  second  oxide  possesses  two  properties  which,  in  connection  with 
practical  agriculture,  are  not  void  of  some  degree  of  importance. 

1°.  In  a  soil  which  contains  much  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay, the  per-oxide  is  frequently  deprived  of  one-third  of  its  oxygen  by 
the  carbonaceous  roatter.f  and  is  thus  converted  into  the  first  oxide 
which  readily  dissolves  in  any  of  the  acid  substances  with  which  it  may 
be  in  contact.  In  this  state  of  combination  it  is  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  some  localities  may  be  brought  to  the  roots  of  plants  in 
such  quantity  as  to  prove  injurious  to  their  growth. 

2°.  The  red  oxide  of  iron  is  said,  like  alumina  (p.  197),  to  have  the. 
property  of  absorbing  ammonia,  and  probably  other  gaseous  substances 
and  vapours,  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  soil.  In  that  which 
occurs  in  nature,  either  in  the  soil  or  near  the  surface  of  mineral  veins, 
traces  of  ammonia  can  generally  be  detected.  Since  then  ammonia  is 
so  beneficial — according  to  some  so  indispensably  necessary — to  vegeta- 
tion, the  property  which  the  per-oxide  of  iron  possesses  of  retaining  this 
ammonia  when  it  would  otherwise  escape  from  the  soil,  or  of  absorbing 
it  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  plants, 
must  also  be  indirectly  favourable  to  vegetation — where  the  soil  contains 
it  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

An  important  practical  precept  is  also  to  be  drawn  from  these  two  pro- 
perties of  this  oxide.  A  red  irony  soil,  to  which  manure  is  added, 
should  be  frequently  turned  over,  and  should  be  kept  loose  and  pervious 
to  the  air,  in  order  that  the  formation  of  prot-oxide  (first  oxide)  may  be 

'  ''  That  layer  of  soil  (says  Sprengel),  is  always  especially  rich  in  iron,  over  wtiich  the  heel 
of  the  plough  glides  in  preparing  the  land.  The  friction  of  the  soil  continually  rubs  off  par- 
ticles of  iron,  which  absorb  oxygen  and  change  into  the  JirBt  oxide.  Hence  this  part  of  the 
soil  is  always  dariterin  colour  than  the  rest;  hence  also  the  reason  why  tljc  soil  after  deep 
ploughing,  remains  unproductive  sometimes  for  several  years." — Chemie,  I.,  p.  428.  While 
we  admit  that  the  presence  of  the  first  oxide  of  iron  in  the  subsoil  affects  its  fertility,  when 
lirought  to  the  surface,  we  may  doubt  whether  mtu^i  of  that  iron  can  have  been  derived 
from  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  plough. 

t  The  carbon  of  the  vegetable  matter  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  to  form  co*. 
toM'i;  acid.— Bee  p.  63. 
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prpvented  as  much  as  possible ;  and  it  may  occasionally  be  summer 
fallowed  with  advantage,  in  order  also  that  the  per-oxide  may  absorl 
from  the  air  those  volatile  substances  which  are  likely  to  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  growth  of  the  fuliire  crops. 

2°.  Suiphurets  of  Iron. — Iron  occurs  in  nature  combined  with  sulphur 
in  two  proportions,  forming  a  sulphuret  and   a   6i-sulphuret.     These 

consist  respectively — 

Iron.  Sulphur.        SyroboL 

The  sulphuret  .     .     .     62-77         37-23         Fe  S 
The  bi-strlphuret  of    .     45-74         54-26         Fe  S^ 
and  are  both  tasteless  and  icsol'.ible  in  water. 

1°.  The  first  of  these,  the  sulphuret  (Fe  S),  occurs  occasionally  in 
boggy  and  marshy  soils,  in  which  salts  of  iron  exist,  or  into  which  ibey 
are  carried  by  rains  or  springs.  It  is  not  itself  directly  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  sulphate 
of  iron,  which,  when  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  eminently  so.* 

2°.  The  bi-sulphuret,  or  common  iron  pyrites  (Fe  S^),  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  nature.  It  occurs  in  nearly  all  rocky  formations — and  in 
most  soils.  It  abounds  in  coal,  and  is  the  source  of  the  sulphurous  smell 
which  many  varieties  emit  while  burning.  It  generally  presenls  itself 
in  masses  of  a  yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  more  or  less  perfectly 
crystallized  in  cubical  forms,  so  brittle  and  hard  as  to  strike  fire  wiih 
steel,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of 
water  (Sp.  gr.  4,  5).  When  heated  in  close  vessels  it  parts  with  nearly 
one-half  of  its  sulphur,  and  hence  is  often  distilled  for  the  sulphur  it 
yields. 

In  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  in  some  cases — as  in  the  waste  coal 
heaps^whh  such  rapidity  as  to  heat,  take  fire,  and  burn.  By  this  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  (oxidation),  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron  are 
produced.  In  the  alum  shales  the  iron  pyrites  abounds,  and  these  are 
often  burned  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  sulphur  and  sulphuric 
acid  lor  the  subsequent  inanufacture  of  alum. 

3°.  Sulphates  of  Iron. — Of  the  sulphates  of  iron  which  are  known, 
there  is  only  one — the  common  fp'eenvilriol  of  ihe  shops — that, occurs  in 
the  soil  in  any  considerable  quantity.  There  are  few  soils,  perhaps,  in 
which  its  presence  may  not  be  detected,  though  it  is  in  bogs  and  marshy 
places  that  it  is  most  generally  and  most  abundantly  met  with.  It  is 
often  exceedingly  injurious  to  vegetation  in  such  localities,  but  it  is  de- 
composed by  quicU-Jime,  by  chalk,  and  by  all  varieties  of  marl,  and 
thus  its  noxious  effects  may  in  general  be  entirely  prevented.  To  soils 
which  abound  in  lime,  it  may  even  be  applied  with  a  beneficial  effect. 

When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  speedily  becomes 
covered  with  a  pellicle  of  a  yellow  ochrey  colour,  which  afterwards  falls 
as  a  yellow  sediment.  This  sediment  consists  of^er-oxide  of  iron,  con- 
taining a  little  sulphuric  acid;  but  by  the  separation  of  this  oxide  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  left  in  excess  in  the  solution,  which  becomes  sour,  and 

"  Yet  in  small  quantity  it  may  be  bcK-^ficial  Thus  Sprengel  mentions  that  tne  subsoil  of 
a  moor  near  Hanover,  which  contains  some  of  this  sulphuret  of  iron,  produces  astonishing 
effects  when  laid  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  grass  iands.  The  ejfplanalion  of  this  is,  that  ihe 
pyrites  absorb  oxygen  and  is  converted  intj  sulpKi'.e,  and  thus  re-produces  (he  remarkable 
elTccts  observed  on  the  addili,;iiof  gypsua  jf  sqIj  "-iric  acid,  or  of  sulphate  of  soda,  to  sitni 
lar  grass  lands. 
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Mill  more  injurious  lo  vegetation  than  before.  In  boggy  places  the 
waters  impregnated  with  iron  are  generally  more  or  less  in  this  acid 
State,  and  liraei  chalk,  and  marl,  with  perfect  drainage,  are  the  only 
available  means  by  which  such  lands  can  be  swpetened  and  rendered 
fertile. 

When  iron  pyrites  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  i? 
converted  into  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sour  solution  above  mentioned,  when  placed  in  contact  with  vegetable 
matter,  where  the  air  is  excluded,  parts  with  its  oxygen  lo  the  decaying 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  is  again  converted  into  iron  pyrites.  These 
two  opposite  processes  are  both  continually  in  progress  in  nature,  and 
often  in  the  same  locality, — the  one  on  the  surface,  where  air  is  present ; 
the  other  in  the  subsoil,  where  the  air  is  excluded. 

4°.  Carbonates  of  Iron. — When  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
above  described,  is  mixed  with  one  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  yellow  powder 
falls,  which  is  carbonate  of  iron.  This  carbonate  is  found  abundaatly4n 
nature.  It  is  the  state  in  which  the  iron  exists  in  the  ore  (clay-iron  ore,) 
from  which  this  metal  is  so  largely  extracted  in  our  iron  furnaces,  and 
in  the  similar  ore  oflen  found  in  the  subsoil  of  boggy  places,  which  is 
distinguished  by  I  he  name  of  bog-iron  ore. 

Like  the  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with 
considerable  readiness  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  In  this 
state  of  solution  it  issues  from  the  earth  in  most  of  our  chalybeate  springs, 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
water,  when  it  reaches  the  open  air,  that  the  yellow  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  iron  more  or  less  speedily  falls. 

The  carbonate  of  iron,  being  insoluble  in  water,  cannot  be  directly  in- 
jurious to  vegetation.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  parts  with 
its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  per-oxide  of  iron. 

The  ash  of  nearly  all  plants  contains  a  more  or  less  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  iron.  This  may  have  entered  into  the  roots  either  in  the 
state  of  soluble  sulphate  or  of  carbonate  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid,  or  of 
some  other  of  those  numerous  soluble  compounds  of  iron  with  organx 
acids,  which  may  be  expected  to  be  occasionally  present  in  the  soil. 

.  XII. — manganese:  oxides,  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates 
OF  manganese. 

1°.  Manganese  is  a  metal  which,  in  nature,  is  very -frequently  asso- 
ciated with  iron  in  its  various  ores.  It  also  resembles  this  metal  in 
many  of  its  properties.  In  the  metallic  state,  however,  it  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  manufacture,  nor  is  it  used  for  any  purpose  in  the  arts. 

2°.  Oxides  of  Manganese. — Manganese  combines  with  oxygen  in 
several  proportions.  The  first  oxide  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  the  se- 
cond and  third  are  black.  The  first  is  not  known  lo  occur  in  nature  in 
an  uncorabined  state,  the  two  others  exist  abundantly  in  the  common 
ores  of  manganese,  and  are  extensively  diffused,  though  in  small  quan- 
tity, through  nearly  all  soils.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  the 
two  former  dissolve  in  acids  and  form  salts.  Traces  of  these  two  oxides 
are  also  to  be  detected  in  the  ash  of  nearly  nil  plants. 

3°.  Chloride,   Carbonate,  and  Si.  ohatt  o~  Manganese. — If  any  o/ 
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these  oxides  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mat  • 
ganese  will  be  obtained. 

If  this  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese  be  mixed  with  one  cf  car- 
bonate of  soda,  a  while  insoluble  powder  will  fall,  which  is  carbonate  of 
maganese. 

If  this  carbonate  be  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  if  any  of 
the  oxides  be  digested  in  this  acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese 
v?ill  be  formed. 

The  carbonate  of  manganese,  and  its  oxides,  will  also  dissolve,  though 
more  slowly,  in  acetic  acid  (vinegar),  and  in  other  organic  acids  which 
may  be  present  in  the  soil,  and  will  form  with  them  other  soluble 
salts. 

The  compounds  of  manganese  exist  in  plants  in  much  less  quantity 
than  those  of  iron ;  but  as  its  oxides,  like  those  of  iron,  are  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  this  metal  most  likely  finds  its  way  into  the  state  of  one 
or  other  of  the  soluble  compounds  above  described. 


§2. 


Tabular  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  the  inorganic 
elements  above  described. 


Having  in  the  preceding  section  briefly  described  the  several  compounds 
o'  the  inorganic  elements  of  plants,  which  either  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  vegetable  substances,  or  are  supposed  to  minister  to  their  growth — it 
may  prove  useful  hereafter,  if  I  exhibit  at  one  view  the  composition  per 
cent,  of  the  various  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphurets,  and  oxygen-acid  salts,* 
to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  direct  your  attention. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  following  tables 
in  our  subsequent  calculations. 


1°.- 


■Oxygen  per  cent,  in  the  oxides  of  the  inorganic  elements. 


Oxygen 
per  cent. 

Sulphurous  Acid   .     .     .  49-85 

Sulphuric  Acid      .     .     .  69'86 

Phosphoric  Acid   .     .     .  56-04 

Potash 16-95 

Soda 25-58 

Lime 28-09 

Magnesia 38-71 


Alumina       .     .     . 

Silica       .... 

Prot-oxide  of  Iron 

Per-oxide  of  Iron  . 

Prot-oxide  of  Manganese   22-43 

Sesqai-oxide         do.  .     .     30-25 

Per-oxide  do.  .     .     36-64 


Oxygen 
per  cent, 
46-70 
61-96 
22-77 
30-66 


2°. — Chlorine  or  Sulphur  per  ce'it.  in  the  chlonacs  and  sulphurets. 

Sulphur 
per  cent 
29-11 
40-8e 
44-00 
37-23 


Chloride  of  Potassium 

Sodium 

Calcium 

■  Magnesium 


First  Chloride  of  Iron 
Second    do.        do. 


Chlorine 
per  cent, 
47-47 
60-34 
63-38 
73-65 
56-62 
66-19 


Sulphuret  of  Potassium 

Sodium     .     . 

Calcium    .     , 

Iron 


Bi-Sulphuret  of  Iron, 
(Iron  Pyrites) .  , 


47-08 


'  So  called  because  the  acid  they  conta  i  \a3  oxygen  for  one  of  its  constiluentft 
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2\i 


y.— Composition  percent,  of  the  Saline  combinations  above  described. 


Acid. 

Base. 
68-09 

Water.  1 

Carbonaie  of  Potash 

31-91 

; 

Bi-carbonate  of    do. 

48-38 

51-62 

Sulphate  of          do.           ... 

45-93 

54-07 

Nitrate  of              do. 

63-44 

46-56 

Binoxalate  of       do.  (Salt  of  sorreV)  . 

62-64 

34-29 

13-07  1 

Bitartrate  of         do.  (Cream  of  tartar) 

70-28 

24-96 

4-76 

Phosphate  of       do. 

43-06 

56-94 

Bi-phosphate  of  do. 

60-20 

39-80 

Carbonate  of  Soda  (dry)    . 

41-42 

58-58 

15-43 
58-58 

21-81 
41-42 

62-76 

Bi-carbonate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  of            do. 

63-40 

36  60 

Sulphate  of         do.  (dry) 

56-18 

43-82 

24-86 

19-38 

55-77 

Phosphate  of      do. 

53-30 

46-70 

Bi-pliosphale  of  do.            ... 

69-54 

30-46 

Carbonate  of  Lime    .... 

43-71 

56-29 

Sulphate  of    do.     (Gypsum)     . 

46-31 

32-90 

20-79  i 

58-47 

41-53 

Nitrate  of  Lime         .... 

65-54 

34-46 

Phosphate  of  Lime  (Apatite)     . 

45-52 

54-48 

Bi-phosphate  of  Lime 

71-48 

28-52 

I  Earth  of  Bones           .... 

48-45 

51-55 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

51-69 

48-31 

Bi-carbonate  of    do.           ... 

68-16 

31-85 

Sulphate  of          do.  (Epsom  salts)   . 

32-40 

16-70 

60-90 

Nitrate  of             do.          ... 

72-38 

27-62 

Phosphate  of        do.           ... 

63-33 

36-67 

Sulphate  of  Alumina 

70-07 

29-93 

Phosphate  of    do. 

67-57 

32-43 

- 

Silicate  of  Potash  (soluble) 

49-46 

50-54 

Bi-silicate  of  do.        (do.) 

66-19 

33-81 

Silicate  of  Soda          (do.) 

59-63 

40-37 

Bi-silicate  of  do.          (do.) 

74-71 

25-29 

Silicate  of  Lime 

61-85 

38-15 

"^^^"^— ^—  iMLagnesia  .         • 

69-08* 

30-92 

Alumina    ... 

72-95 

27-05 

Carbonate  of  Iron      .... 

38-63 

61-37 

.  Sulphate  of    do.  (crystallized) 

3103 

27-19 

41-78 

1  (Jarbonate  of  Manganese   . 

38-27 

61-73 

Sulphate  of        do.          (crystallized) 

33-20 

29-64 

37-26 1 
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§  3.  On  (he  relative  proportions  of  the  different  inorganic  coir.pcimdi 
present  in  the  ash  of  plants. 

Having  thus  made  you  acquainted  with  the  general  properties  and 
composition  of  the  several  compound  substances  of  which  the  ash  of 
plants  consists,  we  now  advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative  pro- 
portions in  which  these  substances  exist  in  the  ash  of  the  dififerent  kindi 
of  plants  usually  cultivated  for  food. 

We  have  seen  (p.  178)  that  different  spe'ies  of  plants  leave  very  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  ash  when  burned  ; — the  ash  left  by  different  species 
contains  also  the  above  earthy  and  saline  substances  in  very  unlike  pro- 
portions. This  fact  has  already  been  stated  generally  (p.  180);  we  are 
now  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  and  to  show  the  important  practical  de- 
ductions to  which  it  leads. 

I. — OF    THE   ASH    OF   WHEAT. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Sprengel,  1000 lbs.  of  wheat  leave  1177 
lbs.,  and  of  wheat  straw  35'18  lbs.  of  ash,  consisting  of — 

Grain  of  SIraw  of 

Wheat.  Wheat. 

Potash 2-25  lbs.       0-20  lbs. 

Soda 2-40  0-29 

Lime 0-96  2-40 

Magnesia 0-90  0-32 

Alumina,  with  a  trace  of  Iron  0-26  0-90 

Silica 4-00  28-70 

Sulphuric  Acid      ....  050  0'37 

Phosphoric  Acid     ....  0-40  1-70 

Chlorine 0-10  0-30 


11-77  lbs.     35vl81b3. 
If  the  produce  of  a  field  be  at  the  rale  per  acre  of  25  bushels  of 
wheat,  each  60  lbs.,  and  if  the  straw*  be  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of 
the  grain,  the  quantity  of  each  reaped  per  acre  will  be 

Grain  .  .  .  1500  lbs.  ?  ,  ,  me  u     l  i 

Straw  .  .  .  3000  lbs.  J  f™"  ^  ^"^^""^  °^^  ''"'''^''' 
so  that  the  quantity  of  the  different  inorganic  compounds  carried  off  from 
the  soil  of  each  acre  will  be,  in  the  grain  i  more  than  is  represented  in 
the  second  column,  and  in  the  straw  3  limes  as  much  as  is  represented 
in  the  third  column. 

II. — OF  THE  ASH  OF  BARLEY. 

A  thousand  pounds  of  the  grain  of  barley  (two-rowed,  hordeum  disti- 
chon,)  leave  23j  lbs.,  and  of  the  ripe  dry  straw  52-42  lbs.  of  ash.  This  ash 
consists  of — 

'  The  proportion  of  the  straw  to  the  seed  in  g-ain  of  all  kinds  is  very  variable.  In  wheat 
3t  ta  said  to  average  twice  the  W3ight  of  the  graii,  but  I',  is  very  often,  even  in  heaty  cropft 
ttoZ)i  times  that  weight. 


or  THE  ASH  Of  OATS. 

Grain.  Straw. 

Potash 2-78  lbs.  1-80  lbs 

Soda 2-90  0-48 

Lime 1-06  5-54 

Magnesia 1-80  0-76 

Alumina    .          ...     0-25  1-46 

Oxide  of  Iron      .     .     .  a  trace.  0'14 

Oxide  of  Manganese     .     —  0'20 

Silica 11-82  38-56 

Sulphuric  Acid  .     .     .     0-59  1-18 

Phosphoric  Acid      .     .     2-10  1-60 

Chlorine 0-19  0-70 


U?7 


23-49  lbs.      52-42  lbs. 
If  the  produce  of  a  crop  of  barley  amount  to  38  bushels  of  63  lbs.  each 
per  acre,  and  the  straw  exceed  the  grain  in  weight  one-sixth,  the  weight 
of  each  reaped  per  acre  will  be  about 

'ITa  n '■  "I  ^.™'"'  I  fra™  a  produce  of  38  bushels ; 
2300  lbs.  of  straw,  J  ' 

and  the  inorganic  matters  carried  off  from  the  Soil  by  each  will  be  ab 

taitied  bv  multiplying  those  contained  in  the  second  column  (above)  Uji 

a,  and  in  the  third  by  2J. 

III. — OF  THE  ASH  OF  OATS. 

In  1000  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  the  oat  are  contained  about  26  lbs.,  and  "I 

the  dry  straw  about  57i  lbs.  of  inorganic  rhatter,  consisting  of — 

Grain.  Straw. 

Potash 1-50  lbs.        8-70  lbs. 

Soda 1-32  0-02 

Lime 0-86  1-52 

Magnesia 0-67  0-22 

Alumina 0-14  0-06 

Oxide  of  Iron.     .     .     .     0-40  0-02 

Oxide  of  Manganese     .     000  0-02 

Silica 19-76  45-88 

Sulphuric  Acid    ...     0  35  0-79 

Phosphoric  Acid .     .     .     0-70  0-12 

Chlorine 0-10  0-05 


25-80  lbs.      67-40  lbs. 
If  an  acre  of  land  yield  50  bushels,  each  54  lbs.,  of  oats,  and  two-thirds* 
more  in  weight  of  straw,  there  will  be  reaped  per  acre, 

Of  grain  2250  lbs.,  }  ^  j  r  en  u    i,  i  . 

Of  Itraw  3750  lbs.!  \  '^'""  ^  ^'"^""^  °^ ^°  ^"'^^•'' 
and  the  weight  of  the  inorganic  matters  carried  off  will  be  eqiial  to  2i 
tunes  the  quantities  contained  in  the  second  column,  and  3i  titres  those 
contained  in  the  third  column. 

*  or  all  kinds  of  grain,  the  oat  gives  the  most  variable  proportion  ot  straw,  that  whish  I* 
obtained  at  one  time,  and  in  one  locality,  being  two  or  three  times  greater  than  tt»t  rmoed 
In  another. 

10 


sit  ASH  OF  RYE,  BEANS,  PEA3,  AND  VETCHES. 

IV.^-OF  THE  ASH   OF  BYE. 

The  wo.iglil  of  ash  contained  in  1000  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  rye  is  10^  lbs. 
and  of  the  straw  28  lbs.     This  ash  consists  of 

Grain.  Straw. 

Potash  )                               -  ,,  ,.  „  5  0-32  lbs 

Soda     i ^^^^^^-  io-11 

J.irae 1-22  1-78 

Magnesia 1-78  0-12 

Alumina 0-24  ?  „  „, 

Oxide  of  Iron.     .     .     .     0-42$  "'■'^ 

Oxide  of  Manganese     .     0-34  — 

Silica 1-64  22-97 

Sulphuric  Acid   .     .     .     0-23  1-70 

Phosphoric  Acid       .     .     0-46  0-61 

Chlorine 0-09  0-17 


10-40  lbs.      27-93  lbs. 
Rye  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  straw  it  yields,  which  is  often 
*T?in  3  to  4  times  the  weight  of  the  grain.     The  return  in  grain  readies 
about  the  same  average  as  that  of  wheat.     From  an  acre  of  land  yield- 
ing a  crop  of  25  bushels,  each  54  lbs.,  there  would  be  reaped 

Of  grain  1350  lbs. ;  of  straw  4000  lbs. ; 
the  whole  weight  of  inorganic  matters  contained  in  which  is  equal  to  | 
more  than  is  represented  in  the  second  column,  added  to  4  times  the  weights 
contained  in  the  third  column. 

V. — or  THE  ASH  OF  BEANS,  PEAS,  AND  VETCHES. 

The  ash  of  the  seed  and  straw  of  the  field  bean,  the  field  pea,  and  the 
common  vetch  {vicia  sativa,)  dried  in  the  air,  contains  in  1000  lbs.  th^ 
several  inorganic  compounds  in  the  following  proportions: 


FIELD 

BEAN. 

FIELI 

FEA. 

GOSCMON 

VETCH. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Potash     .     .     . 

4-15 

16-66 

8-10 

2-35 

8-97 

18-10 

Soda  .... 

8-16 

0-50 

7-39 



6-22 

0-62 

Lime       .     .     . 

1-65 

6-24 

0-58 

27-30 

1-60 

19-65 

Magnesia     .     . 

1-58 

2-09 

1-36 

3-42 

1-42 

3-24 

Alumina      .     . 

0-34 

0-10 

0-20 

0-60 

0-22 

0-15 

Oxide  of  Iron    . 



0-07 

0-10 

0-20 

009 

0-09 

Oxide  of  Mangane 

se   — 

0-05 



0-07 

0-05 

0-08 

Silica      .     .     . 

1-26 

2-20 

4-10 

9-90 

2-00 

4-42 

Sulphuric  Acid 

0-89 

0-34 

0-63 

3-37 

0-60 

1-22 

Phosphoric  Acid 

2-93 

2-26 

]-90 

2-40 

1-40 

2-80 

Chlorine       .     . 

0-41 

1-80 

0-38 

0-04 

0-43 

0-84 

21-36     31-21     24-64     49-71     22-90     51-01 
On  comparing  the  nuinbersin  these  columns,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark.— 
1*.  How  much  potasn  there  is  in  the  straw  of  the  bean  and  the  vetch 
•2°.  That  while  there  is  only  a  trace  of  soda  in  any  of  the  three  straws 
there  is  a  conside.'abie  quantity  in  all  the  seeds. 
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3".  How  large  a  proportion  of  lime  exists  in  the  straw  of  tlie  pea  and 
of  the  vetch— Kiompared  with  that  of  the  bean — and  liowmuch  larger  the 
proportion  is  in  all  the  straws  than  in  any  of  the  grains — and 

4°.  That  the  quantity  of  silica  in  pea  straw  is  double  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  straw  of  the  velch,  and  4  times  that  of  the  bean  straw. 

The  produce  of  straw  from  these  three  varieties  of  pulse  is  very  bulky, 
but  varies  in  weight  from  1  to  Ij  tons — or  is  on  an  average  about  2300 
lbs.  per  acre.     The  produce  of  grain  is  still  more  variable. 

The  bean  gives  from  16  to  40  bushels,  of  about  63  lbs. 
The  pea        .        .     12  to  84        "  "      64  lbs. 

The  vetch      .         .     16  to  40         "  "       66  lbs. 

The  mean  return  from  beans  is  estimated  by  Schweriz  [Anldtunf 
Zum  Prakdichen  Ackerbau,  II.,  p.  346,]  at  25  bushels  (1600  lbs.),  from 
peas  at  15  bushels  (1000  lbs.),  and  from  vetches  at  17  bushels  (1100 
lbs.)  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  the  several  inorganic  matters,  therefore,  carried  off 
from  an  acre  in  the  straw  of  these  crops,  will  be  about  2j  times  the 
weights  given  in  the  table — and  in  the  grains,  where  the  crop  is  neai 
the  above  average,  1|  times  the  weights  in  the  tables  lor  beans  and  fo; 
peas,  and  for  vetches  very  nearly  the  actual  weights  above  giveii. 

VI. — OF  THE  ASH  OF  THE  TURNIP,  CARROT,  PARSNIP,  AND  POTATO. 

These  four  roots,  as  they  are  carried  from  the  field,  contain  respective 
ly  in  ten  thousand  pounds — 


TUB 

NIP. 

CARROT. 

VARSNir. 

MT. 

A  TO. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

RoolB. 

Tops. 

Potash        .     .     . 

23-86 

32-3 

35-33 

20-79 

40-28 

81-9 

Soda     .... 

10-48 

22-2 

9-22 

7-02 

23-34 

0-9 

Lime    .... 

7-56 

62-0 

6-57 

4-68 

3-31 

129-7 

Magnesia  .     .     . 

2-54 

5!) 

3-84 

2-70 

3-24 

17-0 

Alumina    .     .     . 

0-36 

0-3 

0-39 

0-24 

0-50 

04 

Oxide  of  Iron  .     . 

0-32 

1-7 

0-33 

0-05 

0-32 

0-2 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

— 



0-60 



.. 

_ 

Silica    .... 

3-88 

12-8 

1-37 

1-62 

0-84 

49-4 

Sulphuric  Acid    . 

8-01 

25-2 

2-70 

1-92 

5-40 

4-2 

Phosphoric  Acid  . 

3-67 

9-8 

5-14 

1-00 

401 

19-7 

Chlorine    .     .     . 

2-39 

8-7 

0-70 

1-78 

1-60 

5-0 

63-03  180-9 

66-19 

41-80 

82-83 

308-4 

These  roots,  as  already  staled  (note,  p.  178),  contain  very  much  water, 
so  that,  in  a  dry  state,  the  primortion  of  inorganic  matter  present  in  them 
is  very  ijinch  greater  than  is  represented  by  the  above  numbers.  I 
have,  however,  given  the  quantities  contained  in  the  crop  as  it  is  carried 
from  the  field,  as  alone  likely  to  be  of  practical  utility. 

The  crops  of  these  several  roots  vary  very  imich  in  diflerent  localities, 
being  in  some  places  twice  and  even  thrice  as  much  as  in  others — every 
nine  tons,  however,  which  are  carried  off  the  ground,  contain  about 
twice  the  weight  of  saline  and  earthy  matters  indicated  by  the  number* 
in  the  table. 
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VII. CF    THE    ASH    OF    THE    GKASSEX    AND    CLOVEKS. 

The  following  table  might  have  beeti  much  enlarged.  ,1  iiave 
thougbt  it  necessary,  however,  to  introduce  in  this  place  only  those 
species  of  grass  and  clover  which  are  in  most  extensive  use.  1  have 
also  calcuTated  the  weights  given  below,  for  these  plants  in  the  state  of 
kay  only,  as  the  succulency  of  the  grasses, — that  is,  the  quantity  of  wa 
ter  contained  in  the  green  crop, — varies  so  much  that  no  correct  esti- 
mate could  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  present  in  hay 
or  grass,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  weight  in  the  green  state  only  : 


Rye  Grp«^ 

Red 

White 

Hay. 

Clover. 

Clover. 

Lucerne. 

Sainfoin. 

Potash    .•   .     .     . 

8-81 

19-95 

3105 

13-40 

20-57 

Soda 

3-91 

5-29 

5-79 

6-15 

4-37 

Lime       .... 

7-34 

27-80 

23-48 

48-31 

21-95 

Magnesia     .     .     . 

0-90  - 

3-33 

3-05 

3-48 

2-88 

Alumina       .     .     . 

0-31 

0-14 

1-90 

0-30 

0-66 

Oxide  of  Iron    .     . 





0-63 

0-30 

— 

0.\ide  of  M  anganese 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Silica      .... 

27-72 

3-61 

14-73 

3-30 

5-00 

Sulphuric  acid  .     . 

3-53 

4-47 

3-53 

4-04 

3-41 

Phosphoric  acid     . 

0-25 

6-57 

5-05 

13-07 

9-16 

Chlorine  .... 

0-06 

3-62 

2-11 

3-18 

1-57? 

52-86        74-78        91-32        95-53        69-57 

The  above  quantities  are  contained  in  a  thousand  pounds  of  the  dry 
hay  of  each  plant. 

On  comparing  the  numbers  opposite  to  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  alu- 
mina, silica,  and  phosphoric  acid,  we  see  very  striking  differences  in 
the  quantities  of  these  substances  contained  in  equal  weights  of  the 
above  different  kinds  of  hay.  These  difTeffences  lead  to  very  important 
practical  inferences  in  reference, — 

1°.  To  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  each  will  grow  most  luxuriantly. 

2°.  To  the  artificial  means  by  which  the  growth  of  each  may  be  pro- 
moted— in  so  far  as  this  growth  depends  upon  the  supply  of  inorganic 
food  to  the  growing  plant. 

3°.  To  the  feeding  properties  of  each,  and  to  the  Tdnd  of  stock  the^ 
are  severally  most  fitted  to  nourish. 

To  these  and  other  important  practical  deductions  suggested  by  the 
above  tabulated  analyses — as  well  as  by  those  previously  given — of  the 
inorganic  matters  contained  in  the  several  varieties  if  vegetable  produc- 
tions usually  raised  for  food,  we  shall  hereafter  ha\i>  frequent  occasion 
to  revert.  In  the  mean  time,  a  preJiminary  inquiry  demands  our  at- 
tention, which  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  in  the  following  sectim. 

§  4.   To  what  extent  do  the  crops  most  us^ially  cultivated,  exhaust  .he  sou 
of  inorganic  vegetablefood  ? 

A  bare  inspection  of  the  tabular  results  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
section  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  inorganic  ele- 
mentary bodies  are  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  soil  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  cropping 
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I.  Let  US  consider  the  effect  upon  the  soil  of  a  slill  too  common  three 
J  ears'  course  ofcroppiag— /aMoic,  wheal,  oats.*  If  the  produce  of  such 
a  course  be  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  50  bushels  of  oats,  there  would  be 
carried  from  the  soil  every  three  years  in  pounds — 

WHEAT.  OATS. 

, ■ ,  , • ,  Total. 

Gra.n.       Straw.  Grain.  Straw. 

Potash      ....     3-3         0-6  3-75  32-7  40-35 

Soda 3-5         0-9  3-3  —  7-7 

Lime 1-5         7-2  2-5  5-7  16-9 

Magnesia.     ...     1-5         1-0  1-7  0-8  50 

Oxide  of  Iron     .     .     —          —  1-0  —  1-0 

Silica 6-0       86-0  500  172-0  314-0 

Sulphuric  Acid .     .     0-75      1-0  0-9  3-0  5-65 

Phosphoric  Acid     .     0-6         5-0  1-43  0-5  7-53 

398-13 
The  gross  weight  carried  off  in  these  crops  is  large — amounting  to 
about  400  lbs.     It  will  vary,  however,  with  the  kind  of  wheat  and  oats 
which  are  grown,  and  may  often  be  greater  than  this. — [See  the  follow- 
ing sectioned  5)   of  the  present  Lecture.]     The  greatest  portion  of  the 
matter  carried  off,  however — upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole- 
consists  of  silica;  the  rest  of  the  materials  are  equal  to 
60  lbs.  of  dry  pearl-ash, 
36  lbs.  of  the  common  soda  of  the  shops, 
28  lbs.  of  bone-dust, 
12  lbs.  of  gypsum, 
5  lbs.  of  quick-lime, 

5  lbs.  of  magnesia,— or  for  the  last  three  may  be  substi- 
tuted 33  lbs.  of  common  Epsom  salts  and  17  lbs.  of  quick-lime. 

The  form  in  which  the  silica  may  be  restored  to  the  soil  in  a  state  in 
which  the  plant  can  absorb  it,  will  be  considered  liereafter. 

Though  large  as  a  whole,  the  weight  of  each  of  the  ingredient-i,  taken 
singly,  is  not  great ;  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  if  a 
constant  drain  be  kept  up  on  the  soil  year  after  year,  and  the  practical 
farming  adopted  is  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  restore  to  the  soil  a  due  pro- 
portion o(  each  of  the  substances  carried  off--the  time  must  come  when, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  soil  will  no  longer  be  able  to  supply 
the  demands  of  a  healthy  and  lu.xuriant  vegetation. 

II.  Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  a  four-years'  course  system  in 
withdrawing  these  inorganic  substances  from  the  soil.  And  for  this 
purpose  let  us  adopt  one  suited  to  the  lighter  soils — as  to  that  of  Norfolk — 
turnips,  barley,  clover  and  rye  grass,  wheat. 

Let  the  crop  of  turnips  amount  to  -25  tons  of  roots  per  acre,  of  barley  to 
38  bushels,  of  clover  and  rye  grass  each  to  one  ton  of  hay,  and  of  wheat 
as  before  to  25  bushels.  Then  we  have  from  the  entire  rotation  in 
j)ounds — 

*  Common,  among  ot^er  counties,  in  ttiat  of  Purham.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  this  three  years'  course  may  not  be  indefensible,  and  it  never  could  be  compared  with 
Bome  of  the  so-called  incased  rotations  in  East  Lothian  in  the  time  of  Lord  Karnes ;  as  for 
instdnce,/e:/7cno,  barley,  daver,  manurs  on  the  clover  stubble,  then  lekeat,  bartet/,  oaU. — See 
J%!  GtrUleman  Farmer  (1802).  o.  ;4*. 
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'barlbv.  whbat. 

Turnip  , ■ .     Red  Rye  , ■ Totil 

Rools.  Grain.  Straw.  Clover  5rass.  Grain.  Straw. 

Potash 145-5  56     4-5  450  285     33     0-6  2330 

Soda 64-3  5-8     1-1  120  90     3-5     0-9  96-6 

Lime 45-8  2-1    12-9  63-0  16-5     1-5     7-2  1490 

Magnesia.  .  .  .     15-5  3-6     1-8  7-5  20     1-5     1-0  32-9 

Alumina   ....       2-2  05     3-4  0-3  0-8     0-4     2-7  10-3 

Silica 23-6  23-6   90-0  8-0  62-0     6-0   860  299-2 

Sulphuric  Acid .     49-0  1-2     2-8  10-0  8-0     0-8     1-0  72-8 

Phosphoric  do.  .     22-4  4-2     3-7  15-0  0-6     0-6     5-0  51-5 

Chlorine    ....     14-5  0-4      1-5  8-0  01      0-2     09  256 
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On  comparing  the  numbers  in  the  last  column — containing  the  total 
quantity  of  matter  abstracted — with  those  contained  in  the  three  years' 
rotation  (p.  221),  we  see  how  very  much  larger  an  addition  must  be 
made  to  the  lantl  every  fourth  year,  if  we  are  to  restore  to  it  any  thing 
like  an  equivalent  for  the  inorganic  matter  carried  off. 

It  will  be  especially  observed  that  the  quantity  of  potash,  and  of  soda, 
and  indeed  of  nearly  every  ingredient  except  the  silica,  carried  off  in 
this  course  of  cropping,  is  much  greater,  even  in  proportion  to  the  time 
it  occupies,  than  in  the  three-year  shift — and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  pot- 
ash and  soda  vAthdrawn  from  tlie  soil  are  contained  in  the  green  crops. 

To  place  the  relative  effect  of  the  green  and  corn  crops  upon  the  soil 
in  a  clearer  light,  I  shall  exhibit  the  several  quantities  of  common  and 
artificial  salts  and  manures  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  each 
acre  at  the  beginning  of  this  rotation,  in  order  to  supply  the  various  inor- 
ganic substances  about  to  be  taken  from  the  land  in  the  next  four  years' 
cropping.     These  quantities  are  as  follow,  in  pounds : — 

For  the  For  the 

Total         Green  Crops.      Com  Crops 

Dry  Peari-ash 325  316  9 

Crystallized  Carbonate  of  Sodaf  333  290  43 

Common  Salt 43  38  5 

Gypsum —  30  — 

Quick-lime 150  100  7 

Epsom  Salts 200  150  50 

Alum 83  27  56 

Bone-dust 210  150  60 

With  the  exception  of  the  silica,  the  substances  above-named,  in  the 
quantities  given,  will  replace  all  the  inorganic  matters  contained  in  the 
whole  crop  reared,  the  turnip  tops  alone  not  included.  A  single  glance 
at  the  second  and  third  columns  shows  how  much  greater  a  proportion 
of  all  these  substances  is  necessary  to  return  what  the  green  crops  have 
taken  from  the  land. 

That  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  in  some  considerable  degree  on 

'  This  IS  exclusive  of  the  turnip  tops,  which  I  have  omitted,  from  not  knowing  what  pro- 
portion their  weight  in  the  green  state  generally  bears  to  that  of  the  roots. 

*  Or  ioi  every  100  1^3  of  the  common  carht  nate  of  soda  may  tie  substituted  40  lbs.  (/ 
common  salt  or  60  lbs.  i*.  dry  nitrate  of  soda. 
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f'.ie  qiiantiiy  of  the  alkaline  and  other  compounds  present  in  it,  there  can 
be  no  question, — since  not  only  do  we  find  extraordinary  natural  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetation  where  some  of  these  happen  lo  be  present  in  the  soil, 
but  we  can  often  greatly  increase  the  apparent  productiveness  of  our 
fields  by  spreading  such  substances  over  them  in  sufficient  quantity. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  green  crops  which  carry  off  all  these 
substances  in  the  greatest  quantity  by  very  much,  should  yet  least  injure 
the  land, — nay,  should  rather  renew  and  prepare  it  again  for  the  growth 
of  crops  of  corn  1 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  practical  questions  which  can  pre- 
sent itself  to  us  in  the  existing  state  of  theoretical  agriculture ; — but  it 
would  carry  us  away  from  our  more  immediate  object,  were  we  prema- 
turely to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  it  in  this  place.  It  will  hereafter 
demand  our  especial  attention,  when  we  shall  have  become  familiar 
with  the  nature  and  origin  of  soils. 

I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  draw  your  atteiition  here  for  a  mo- 
ment— as  neither  out  of  place,  nor  uninteresting,  for  many  reasons, — to 
an  opinion  expressed  by  Liebig  on  the  question  why  wheat  prefers  stiff 
and  clayey  soils.  "  Again,"  he  says,  "  how  does  it  happen  that  wheat 
does  not  flourish  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a  calcareous  soil  is  also  un- 
suitable for  its  growth,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  clay  ?  It  is  because  these  soils  do  not  contain  alkalies  in  sufficient 
quantity,  tlie  growth  of  wheat  being  arrested  by  this  circumstance,  even 
should  alt  other  substances  be  presented  in  abund&'.x<:  " — [Oreanic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  p.  l.^!,] 

Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  excellent  crops  of  wheat  are  reaptn. 
in  some  parts  of  our  island  from  sandy  and  calcareous*  soils — what  Li^-d 
of  crops,  we  may  ask,  can  be  reared  with  success  on  the  light»-r  •►^.s . 
which  wheat  seems  least  adapted  ?  The  turnip  rejoices  in  light  ._ 
and  the  potato  not  unfrequentJy  attains  the  greatest  perfection  on  a  sandy 
soil.  Yet  ten  tons  of  potato  roots,  or  twenty  of  turnip  bulbs,— exclu- 
sive of  the  tops — contain  nearly  ten  times  as  much  of  the  two  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda,  as  fifty  bushels  cf  wheat  witli  its  straw  included. f 
What  ground  is  there,  then,  for  the  explanation  given  by  Liebig — of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  so-called  wheat  lands?  We  might  with  far 
greater  show  of  reason  assume  the  converse  of  his  proposition,  and  infer 
that  wheat  does  not  prefer  sandy  soils,  because  they  are  too  rich  in  alkali ! 
It  is  singular,  and  would  almost  seetn  to  strengthen  this  converse  propo- 
sition, that  beans,  peas,  and  vetches,  which  are  so  often  resorted  to  as  a 
good  preparative  for  wheat,  contain  also  a  much  larger  quantity  of  alkali 
than  the  latter  grain.  Thus  the  grain  and  straw  together  of  twenty-six 
bushels  of  beans  contain  71  lbs.,  of  twenty  bushels  of  peas  26  lbs.,  and 
of  twenty  bushels  of  vetches  74  lbs.  of  potash  and  soda  taken  together. 

As  I  have  already  slated,  however,  we  are  not  yc"  prepared  for  dis- 
cussing this  very  curious  and  interesting  question. 

'Chi  the  thin  chalk  soils  of  the  Yorltshire  Wolds  a  crop  of  wheat  is  taken  every  four  or 
five  years,  yielding  an  average  of  34  or  26 bushels.  The  rotation  is  turnips,  barley,  clover  or 
beans,  wheat. 

t  According  lo  the  analyses  of  Sprengel  given  in  the  previous  pages,  ten  tons  of  potatoes 
Hintainl43  Iby.  .>r  alkalies,  twenty  tons  rf  turnips  164  lbs.,  and  filly  bushels  of  wheat  with 
Its  Blraw  only  16  ». 
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§  5    Of  the  alleged  constancy  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  in 
kind  and  quantity. 

In  the  preceding  lecture  (ix.,  p.  177),  it  was  stated  thai  the  ash  of  the 
same  plani,  if  ripe  and  healthy,  is  nearly  the  same  in  kind  and  quality 
in  whatever  circumstances  (if  favourable)  of  soil  and  climate  it  may 
grow.  This  general  observation,  however,  is  consistent  wifli  certain 
differences  in  the  above  respect,  which  are  not  without  interest  in  their 
bearing  upon  agriculture  both  in  theory  and  practice.     Thus, 

1°.  The  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  quantities  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  not  only  different  in  their  gross  weights,  but  unlike  also  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  substances  of  which  the  entire  ash 
consists.  Both  of  these  points  have  been  previously  illustrated  (pp.  179, 
180),  and  ihey  are  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  tabulated  analyses 
introduced  into  the  preceding  section. 

2°.  The  quantity  and  relative  proportions  of  the  different  inorganic 
.substances  also  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  examina- 
tion is  made.  Thus,  according  to  DeSaussure,  plants  of  the  same  wheat 
which  a  month  before  flowering  left  79  per  cent,  of  ash,  left  when  in 
flower  only  5'4,  and  when  ripe  33  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  potasb 
in  the  potato  leaf  diminishes  very  much  as  the  plant  approaches  to  ma- 
turity (MoUerat) — and  tlie  same  has  been  observed  in  many  saltworts 
y.nd  other  sea-side  plants.  In  the  young  plant  of  the  salsola  clamfoUa 
here  is  much  potash  and  no  soda,  but  as  its  age  increases  the  latter  alkali 
appears,  and  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  former.* 

It  is  probably  true,  therefore,  of  all  plants — that  the  ash  both  in  kind 
and  quantity  is  affected  by  the  age  at  which  the  plant  has  arrived.  It 
would  appear  that  the  unlike  chemical  changes  which  lake  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  plant,  at  ihe  successive  periods  of  its  growth,  require  the 
presence  of  different  chemical  agents — or  that  the  production  of  new 
parts  demands  the  co-operation  of  new  substances. 

3°.  Similar  differences  are  sometitnes  observed  also  when  the  same 
plant  is  grown  in  different  soils.     Thus  it  is  known  that  the  straw  of  the 
oal  grown  upon  boggy  land  is  very  different  in  colour  and  lustre,  from 
that  yielded  by  the  same  variety  of  seed,  when  grown  upon  sound  anl 
solid  soU.     I  lately  examiped  two  such  portions  of  straw  from  the  saro^ 
seed — grown  on  the  same  farm  on  the  estate  of  Dunglass,  the  one  o. 
boggy,  the  other  on  sound  stiff' land,  when  the  straw  from  the 
Sound  land  left  6-64  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  from  the 
Boggy  land  "    6-2    per  cent,  of  ash  ; 
while  the  inlica  contained  in  the  ash  from  the 

Sound  hind  amounted  to  3-42  per  cent.,  and  from  the 

Boggy  land        "         to  1-90  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  straw. 

A  remarkable  difference,  therefore,  existed  in  the  relative  proportions 

'  Mcyen,  Jahreaberickt,  1839,  p.  125.  In  regard  to  these  salt-loving  plants,  which  generally 
aboflnd  in  soda,  a  curioufa  observation  waa  long  ago  made  by  Cadet.  He  states  thatifa  plant 
of  common  salt- wort  (salaola  Bali)  be  transplanted  into  an  inland  district — and  seed  from  thifl 
plant  be  afterwards  sown,  the  second  race  of  plants  will  contain  much  potash,  but  scarcely  ■ 
trace  of  soda. — Gmelin's  Handbuch  der  Cnemie,  11.  p.  1492.  Potash  may  thus  take  the 
place  of  soda  for  a  time,  but  removed  from  its  native  habitat,  the  plant  wouldln  a  few  genfr 
rations  die  out  and  dinc7'^«ar. 
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lit  least  of  Ihe  silica,  in  these  two  varieties  of  straw,  and  this  diflerence 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  nnlike  nature  of  the  soils  in  which  the  two 
samples  were  grown.  But  on  boggy  soils  (he  oat  plant  is  unhealthy, 
and  in  general  neither  fills  its  ear,  nor  ripens  a  perfect  seed  ; — the  dif- 
ference in  the  ash  in  this  case,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely 
opposed  to  the  general  proposition,  that  in  a  healthy  slate,  plants  at 
the  same  period  ol  their  growth  always  yield  nearly  the  same  weight 
of  ash. 

But  that  differen  experimenters  have  obtained  very  unlike  quantities 
of  ash,  from  the  most  common  cultivated  plants,  apparently  in  a  state 
of  health,  when  grown  under  difTerent  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate, 
— does  appear  to  contradict  this  general  propositior.  Thus  100  lbs.  of 
ri}>e  wheat  straw  leave  of  ash 

4-3  lbs.  De  Saussure 
4-4  lbs.  Berthier; 
3-5  lbs.  Sprengel ; 
15-5  lbs.  Sir  H.  Davy  , 
while  ihe  straw  of  one  variety  of  red  wheat  grown  oi  a  clay-loam,  at 
Aykley  Heads,  near  Durham,  gave  me  66  per  cent.,  and  that  of  two 
oilier  varieties  of  red  wheat,  grown  near  Dalton,  in  Ravensworth  Dale, 
Yorkshire,  a  country  abounding  in  limestone — and  on  the  same  field- 
left  respectively  12-15  and   16-5  per  cent,  of  ash.     The  difference  of  4 
per  cent,  between  these  last  two  results,  shows  that  the  quantity  of  ash 
depends  much  upon  the  variety  of  grain  examined — though  to  what  ex- 
tent all  the  great  differences  obtained,  as  above  shown,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  cause  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  until  numerous  other  experi- 
ments shall  have  been  instituted. 

One  thing,  however,  is  manifest,  that  the  quantities  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter necessarily  contained  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  given  in  a  previous  page 
yp.  316)  on  the  authority  of  Sprengel,  must  be  considered  as  probably 
far  below  the  mean  proportion,  since  some  varieties  yield,  in  the  form 
of  ash,  about  six  times  as  much  as  is  there  staled. 

Every  one  knows  how  uncertain  general  conclusions  are, — or  expla- 
nations of  natural  phenomena, — when  deduced  from  single  observations 
only,  and  of  this  truth  the  above  results  present  us  with  a  useful  illus- 
tration." Thus  Liebig,  in  his  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture 
p.  152,  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer — explains 
why  land  will  refuse  to  grow  wheat,  and  may  yet  produce  good  crops 
of  oafs  or  barley  in  the  following  manner  : — "One  hundred  parts  of  the 
stalks  of  wheat  yield  15-5  parts  of  ashes  (H.  Davy) :  the  same  quantity 
of  the  dry  stalks  of  barley  8-64  (Schrader),  and  one  hundred  parts  of  the 
stalks  of  oats  only  4-42.  The  ashes  of  all  are  of  the  same  composition. 
We  have  in  these  facts  a  clear  proof  of  what  plants  require  for  their 
growth.  Upon  the  same  field  which  will  yield  only  one  harvest  of 
wheat,  two  crops  of  barley  and  three  of  oats  may  be  raised." 

In  this  passage  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ash  of  wheat  and  other 
straws  is  constant  in  quantity,  that  wheat  straw  always  contains  much 
more  than  that  of  oats  or  barley,  and  that  the  ash  is  in  each  case  of  Iht 
tame  composition  (see  above,  pp.  216  to  217), — all  of  which  premise8 
being  incorrect,  the  conclusion  must  of  course  be  rejected. 
But  the  straw  of  burley  and  oats  als>:  according  to  different  authoritieii 
10* 
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leaves  vay  unlike  quantities  of  ash.     Thus,  according  to  Sprengel  ajid 

Sclirader.  100  lbs.  of 

Sprengel,  Schrader. 

Oat  straw  leave  o-74  lbs.         4  •42  lbs.  6-€  J. 

Barley  straw    .     .      V24  lbs.         8-54  lbs. 
We  cannot  help  conceding,  therefore,  generally,  in  regard  to  the  cereal 
(grasses,  that  different  varikties,  at  least,  of  the  same  plant,  may  contain 
inorganic  matter  in  ''ifferent  proportions. 

But  certain  analyses  which  have  been  made  seem  to  demand  a  slill 
furrher  concession.  Thus  De  Saussure  found  that  the  ash  left  by  the 
same  tree  or  shrub — by  the  fir  or  the  juniper  for  example — differed  both 
in  kind  and  in  quantity,  according  as  it  grew  upon  a  granitic  or  calca- 
reous soil.  Berihier  also  found  the  ash  of  a  piece  of  Norway  pine  (pi- 
nils  abies)  to  differ  very  much  from  that  of  the  wood  of  the  same  pine 
grown  in  France.  From  these  and  a  few  other  observations,  the  con- 
clusion has  been  very  generally  drawn  by  vegetable  physiologists,  that 
the  ash  of  plants  in  general  is  determined  both  in  kind  and  quantity  by 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

This  is  very  likely  to  be  true  to  uncertain  extent,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  straw  of  the  bog  oat  above  advened  to,  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
accurate  comparative  analyses  of  the  ash  of  cultivated  plants*  has  not 
yet  been  published,  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  mfluenceofthe 
soil  in  all  cases.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  can  have  more  than  a  general  influence  on  the  character  of 
the  ash  of  any  living  vegetable — so  long  as  the  plant  retains  a  healthy 
state.  The  experiments  of  De  Saussure  do  not  appear  to  have  beei. 
made  with  sufficient  care,f  while  the  only  comparative  experiment  of 
Berthier  is  open  to  objections  of  another  kind. 

I  have  said  that  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  ash  is  likely  to  be  affectei 
by  the  character  of  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent.  The  following  considera- 
tions seem  to  embody  nearly  all  the  sources  of  such  variation,  of  which 
we  can  at  present  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  : — 

1°.  Plants  at  different  periods  of  their  growth  require  for  the  produc- 
tion of  their  several  parts,  and  therefore  appropriate  from  the  soil,  differ- 
ent inorganic  substances ;%  hence  the  ash  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
plant. 

•  Five  samples  of  the  same  variety  of  wheat  (Hunter's  wheat)  grown  on  different  soils  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Haddington,  gave  me  very  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  ash.  Tbui 
the  sample  grown  on  a 

Per  ctmt. 
1°.  Deep  reddish  clay  loam,  aubsail  gravel,  1<  ft    1-77G 

2°.  Red  clay  on  gravel .     I'7d7 

3°.  Stiff  clay  on  retentive  subsoil     .    .         .     .     1-903 
4°.  Light  ctay  on  raiher  retentive  subsoil     .    ,    1-917 

5°.  Light  turnip  land 1824 

These  results  approach  very  near  each  other.  The  differences  are  perhaps  too  slight  to 
pistify  us  in  concluding  that  the  ash  is  greatest  in  quantity  when  the  subsoil  is  most  reten- 
tive. 

t  The  accuracy  of  De  Sdussure's  analyses  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  the  factlJjat,  in 
the  ast»  of  all  the  different  trees  and  shrubs  he  examined,  he  found  a  large  quantity,  in  that 
of  the  juniper  as  much  as  43  per  cent,  of  o/umina,  and  in  that  of  (he  pine  from  12tol6per 
cent.,  while  Berthier,  whose  skill  is  undisputed,  found  no  alumina  in  the  ash  of  any  of  the 
numerous  trees  on  which  his  experiments  were  made. 

J  Tins  fact  indicates  an  exceedingly  interestins  field  of  chemical  research  in  connection 
with  pi-actical  agriculture  Vhat  substance  will  bring  this  or  that  seed  into  early  leaf?— 
what  will  hasten  its  growths  middle  I'f  .1— what  will  bring  it  to  eait.;  maturity  1    TTie  wheal 
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2°  If  tne  substances  necessary  for  llie  perfection  of  "ne  or  more  parts 
of  a  plant  aDound  in  'iie  soil,  its  chief  developement  Wi.l  take  the  direc- 
lion  of  those  parts.  Thus  one  plant  will  run  to  leaf  or  straw,  another  to 
flower  and  seed.  Thus  also  in  the  grain  of  one  crop  of  wheat  more  glu- 
ten is  produced  than  in  iha*.  of  anothc/,  and  as  this  gluten  appears  to 
contain  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  essential  constituents, 
tiie  ash  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  gluten  of  the  seed. 

3°. -Some  substances  appear  t^^  enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants  not 
10  much  as  actual  and  necessary  c./nstituents  of  the  parts  of  the  vegetable, 
as  to  serve  as  media  or  agents  by  which  other  compounds,  both  organic 
and  inorganic,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  plant.  Thus  common  salt  ap- 
pears to  enter  mrny  plants  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  soda,  its  chlo- 
line  being  discharged  by  the  leaf.  Silica  enters  the  plant  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda.  When  it  reaches  its  proper  destina- 
tion— the  stalks  of  the  grasses  for  instance — this  silicate  is  decomposed 
chiefly  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  always  present  in  the  pores  of  the 
green  stem,  the  silica  is  deposited  and  the  alkali  proceeds  downwards 
with  the  sap  as  a  soluble  carbonate,  or  in  combination  with  some  other 
organic  acid.  Thus  the  same  portion  of  alkali  may  return  many  times 
into  the  circulation  with  this  or  with  other  materials  which  the  parts  of 
the  plant  reqi-ire,  and  every  new  burden  it  deposits  will  necessarily 
cause  a  new  variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  inorganic 
constituents  which  are  afterwards  detected  in  the  ash. 

4°.  As  ihf  (vater  which  enters  by  the  roots  always  brings  with  it  some 
soluble  substances,  the  quantity  of  these  conveyed  into  the  plant  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  leaves;  and 
hence,  after  a  long  drought,  the  leaves  of  tljp  turnip,  the  potato,  and 
other  plants,  will  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  ash  than  will  be  obtained 
from  them  in  moist  and  rainy  weather. 

5°.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  that  one  substance  may  not 
unfreqOently  take  the  place,  and  perform  the  functions,  of  another.  Thus 
potash  and  soda  replace  each  other  in  certain  minerals,  as  do  also  lime 
and  magnesia  and  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  similar  interchange  may  take  place  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom—-that  when  the  plant  cannot  get  potash  it  will  take  soda — that 
when  it  can  get  neither,  it  will  appropriate  lime, — and  so  on.  Such  a 
conjectural  interchange  may  possibly  take  place  in  a  small  degree,  for  a 
limited  time,  and  in  certain  plants,  without  materially  aSecting  their  ap- 
parent health — but  it  is  not  by  trusting  to  such  resources  of  nature  that 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  or  plentiful  crops  will  ever  be  reared  by  the  prac 
tical  agriculturist. 

Admitting,  however,  all  these  sources  of  variation  in  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  the  ash  obtained  from  different  plants,  the  sound  practical 
eottilusions  from  all  we  know  on  the  subject  at  present  seem  to  be — 

P.  That  certain  inorganic  substances,  in  certain  proport  ons,  are  ne- 
cessary to  all  plants  usually  cultivated  for  food— if  they  art  to  be  reared 
or  maintained  in  a  healthy  state. 


stalk  and  the  potato  require  more  polash  while  in  rapid  growth.    This  growth  may  be  con. 

a  close] 
facts! 


--—  -""  "».i  puuiLu  it:4uiic  uiuie  pu^Nii  Willie  in  rapiu  gruwiii.  iiks  growm  may  De  con. 
tmued  and  prolonged  by  the  presence  of  ammonia ;  while  lime  is  slid  to  bring  it  sooner  to 
!L..°°*'        '°  8"^°  ""  earl  jr  harvest.    H  )w  valuable  would  be  the  multiplics'ion  of  sueb 
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2°.  That  we  must  seek  for  these  necessary  substances  in  the  inorganic 
constituents  which  are  present  in  ihe  richest  crops  of  every  kind — in  the 
produce  of  the  most  fertile  soUs.* 

3°.  That  where  these  necessary  substances  are  not  present  iu  any 
soil,  we  may  infer  that  it  will  prove  unfit  to  yield  a  luxuriant  crop  of  a 
given  kind  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  where  these  substances  are  not  to  be 
detected  in  the  ash  of  the  plant,  that  ihefault  of  the  crop,  if  any,  maybe 
ascribed  lo  their  partial  or  total  absence  from  the  soil  on  which  it  grew. 

These  conclusions  form  the  basis  of  an  enlightened  and  scientific  prac- 
tical agriculture.  This  basis,  however,  requires  to  be  strengthened  and 
enlarged  by  further  experimental  investigations. 

*  "  I  have  examined,"  says  Sprengel,  "  the  finest  seed-corns  from  many  localities,  and  1 
have  invariably  found  the  quantities  not  only  of  the  organic  substances — starch,  sugar,  Ac. — 
but  also  of  the  inorganic  compounds  in  all  the  celebrated  seed-corns,  so  perfectly  alilie,  that 
one  would  have  thought  they  had  all  grown  on  one  and  the  same  soiL" — Lehre  vom  Dwnfttt 
p.  43. 
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Nftlure  and  origin  of  soils.^Organic  matter  in  the  soil. — General  constitution  of  the  eailhj 
part  of  the  soil. — Classiiication  of  soils  from  their  cliemical  constituents. — Methotl  of  ap. 
proximate  analysis  for  the  purposes  of  classification. — General  origin  of  soils  and  subsoils. 
— Structure  of  the  earth's  crust. — Stratified  and  unstratified  rocks. — Crumbling;  or  degra- 
dation of  rocks. — Diversity  of  soils  produced.— Superficial  accumulations.— Tabular  view 
of  the  character  and  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  soils  of  the  different  pans  of  Great 
Britain. 

Such  are  the  inorganic  compounds  which  minister  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  such  the  proportions  in  which  they  severally  occur  in  the 
living  vegetable.     Whence  are  these  inorganic  constituents  all  derived  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  atmosphere,  when  pure,  contains  no  inorganic 
matter,  and  that  if  dust,  spray,  or  vapours  occasionally  float  in  the  air, 
and  are  carried  by  the  winds  to  great  distances — yet  that  they  are 
only  accidentally  present,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  source  from 
which  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe  derives  a  constant  supply  of 
(hose  mineral  substitnces  which  are  necessary  to  its  healthy  existence. 

The  soil  on  which  they  grow  is  the  only  natural  source  from  which 
their  inorganic  food  can  be  derived.  We  are  led,  therefore,  as  the  next 
subject  of  our  study,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  soils.* 

§  1.  Of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

Soils  differ  much  as  regards  their  immediate  origin,  their  physical 
properties,  their  chemical  constitution,  apd  their  agricultural  capabili- 
ties; yet  all  soils  which' in  their  existing  state  are  capable  of  bearing  a 
profitable  crop,  possess  one  common  character — they  all  contain  organic 
matter  in  a  greater  or  a  less  proportion. 

This  organic  matter  consists  in  part  of  decayed  animal,  but  chiefly  of 
decayed  vegetable  substances,  sometimes  in  brown  or  black  fibrous  por- 
tions, exhibiting  still,  on  a  careful  examination,  something  of  the  origi 
nal  structure  of  the  organized  substances  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
rived— sometimes  forming  only  a  fine  browu  powder  intimately  inter- 
mixed with  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil — sometimes  scarcely  percep- 
tible in  either  of  those  forms,  and  existing  only  in  the  state  of  organic 
compounds  more  or  less  void  of  colour  and  at  times  entirely  soluble  in 
water.  In  soils  which  appear  to  consist  only  of  pure  sand,  or  clay,  or 
chalk,  organic  matter  in  this  latter  form  may  often  be  detected  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

The  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  soils  which  are  naturally  produc- 
tive of  any  useful  crops,  varies  from  one-half  to  70  per  cent,  of  their 
whole  weight.  With  less  than  the  former  proportion  they  will  scarcely 
support  vegetation — with  more  than  the  latter,  they  require  much  ad- 
mixture before  they  can  be  brought  into   profitable  cultivation.     It  is 

'  On  the  aubjeet  of  this  and  the  Ibllowing  lecture,  the  reader  will  consult  with  advantag* 
«iaae\leatUulevoA,  "On  the  nalurt  and  properly  o/ioil;"b3Ui  John  Morton. 
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only  in  bo{|»y  and  peaty  soiU  that  the  latter  large  proportion  is  ever 
found — in  tfie  best  soils  the  organic  matter  does  not  average  five  per  cent., 
and  rarely  exceeds  ten  or  twelve.  Oats  and  rye  -wiW  grow  upon  land 
containing  only  one  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent. — barley  where  two  or 
iliree  per  cent,  are  present — but  good  wheat  soils  contain  in  general  from 
4  to  8  per  cent.,  and,  if  very  siiff  aud  clayey,  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
may  occasionally  be  detected. 

Though,  however,  a  certain  proportion  of  organic  matter  is  always 
found  in  a  soil  distinguished  for  its  fertUily,  yet  the  presence  of  such  sub- 
stances is  not  alone  sufficient  to  impart  fertility  to  tlie  land.  I  do  not 
allude  merely  to  such  as,  like  peaty  soils,  contain  a  very  large  excess  of 
vegetable  matter,  but  to  such  also  as  contain  only  an  average  proportion. 
Thus  of  two  soils  in  the  same  neighbourhood — the  one  contained  4-05 
per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and  was  very  fruitful — the  other  4-19  per 
cent.,  and  was  almost  barren.  This  fact  is  consistent  with  what  has  been 
slated  in  the  two  preceding  lectures,  in  regard  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  dead  inorganic  matter  of  the  soil,  on  the  general  health  and  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation. 

§2.  General  constitution,  of  the  earthy  part  of  the  soil. 

From  what  is  above  stated,  it  appears  that,  on  a  general  average,  the 
earthy  part  of  the  soil  in  on;  climate  does  not  constitute  less  than  96  pel 
cent,  of  its  whole  weight,  when  free  from  water.  This  earthy  part  con- 
sists principally  of  three  ingredients: — 

1°.  Of  Silica,  siliceous  sand,  or  siliceous  gravel.— of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  from  that  of  an  impalpable  powder  as  it  occurs  in  clay  soils, 
to  the  large  and  more  or  less  rounded  sandstones  of  the  gravel  beds. 

2°.  Alumina — generally  in  the  form  of  clay,  but  occasionally  occur- 
ring in  shaly  or  slaty  masses  more  or  less  hard,  intermingled  wilh  the 
soil. 

3°.  Lime,  or  carbonate  of  lime — in  the  form  of  chalk,  or  of  fragments 
more  or  less  large  of  the  various  limestones  that  are  met  with  near  the 
surface  in  different  countries.  Where  cultivation  prevails  it  often  hap- 
pens that  all  the  lime  which  the  soil  contains  has  been  added  to  it  for 
agricultural  purposes — in  the  form  of  quick-lime,  of  chalk,  of  shell-sand, 
or  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  marl  which  different  dis- 
tricts are  known  to  produce. 

It  is  rare  that  a  superficial  covering  is  anywhere  met  with  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  consists  solely  of  any  one  of  these  three  sub- 
stances— a  soil,  however,  is  called  sandy  in  which  the  siliceous  sand 
greatly  predominates,  and  calcareous,  where,  as  in  some  of  our  chalk 
and  limestone  districts,  carbonate  of  lime  is  present  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. When  alumina  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil,  it  constitutes 
a  ciat/.  of  greater  or  less  tenacity. 

The  term  clay,  however,  or  pure  clay,  is  never  used  by  writers  on 
agriculture  to  denote  a  soil  consistingof  alumina  only,  for  none  such  ever 
occurs  in  nature.  The  pure  porcelain  clays  are  the  richest  in  alumina, 
but  even  when  free  from  water  they  contain  only  from  42  to  48  per  cent, 
of  this  earth,  with  from  52  to  58  of  silica.  These  occur,  however,  only 
In  isolated  py.ches,  and  never  alone  form  the  soil  of  any  coDsiderabl? 
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district.  Tlie  strongest  clay  soils  which  are  anywhere  in  cuhivaiion 
raelycoTiiain  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  aliiiiiitia.* 

Soils  ill  general  consist  in  great  part  of  the  three  substances  above 
named  in  a  state  oi mechanical  mixture.  This  is  always  the  case  with 
the  siliceous  sand  and  with  the  carbonate  of  lime — hut  in  the  clays  the 
silica  and  the  alumina  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  chanical  cem- 
bination.  Thus,  if  a  portion  of  a  stiff  clay  soil  be  kneaded  or  boiled 
with  repeated  portions  of  water  till  its  coherence  is  entirely  destroyed, 
and  if  the  water,  with  the  finer  parts  which  float  in  it,  be  then  poured 
into  a  second  vessel,  the  whole  of  the  soil  will  be  separated  into  two  por- 
tions— a  fine  impalpable  powder  consisting  chiefly  of  clay,  poured  off 
with  the  water,  and  a  quantity  of  siliceous  or  other  sand  in  particles  of 
various  sizes,  which  will  remain  in  the  first  vessel.  This  sand  was 
only  mechanically  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  fine  clay  retains  still  some 
mechanical  admixtures,  but  consists  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina  ciiem- 
ically  combined. 

Of  the  porcelain  clays  above  alludud  to,  there  are  several  varieties, 
three  of  which,  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  alumina,  cokwist  res- 
jiectively  of — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Silica     . 

.     47-03 

46-92 

46-0 

Alumina 

.     39-23 

34.81 

40-2 

Water   . 

.     13-74 

18-27 

13-8 

100-00       100-00       lOO-Of 
But,  as  already  slated,  these  clays  rarely  form  a  soil — the  stiffest 
clays  treated  by  the  agriculturist  containing  a  further  portion  of  silica, 
some  of  which  is  mechanically  riiixed,  and  can  be  partially  separate<f  by 
mechanical  means. 

The  strongest  a^riculliiral  clays  (pipe-clays)  of  which  trustworthy 
analyses  have  yet  been  published,  consist,  in  the  diy  state,  of  56  to  62 
of  silica,  from  36  to  40  of  alumina,  3  or  4  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  trace  of 
lime.  Clays  of  this  composition  are  distinguished  by  tlie  foreign  agri- 
cultural writers  as^Mre  clays.  They  are  all  probably  made  upof  some 
of  the  varieties  of  porcelain  clay,  more  or  less  intimately  mixed  wiih 
siliceous  and  ochrey  panicles — in  so  minute  a  slate  of  division  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  by  the  method  bf  decanlation  above  described. 

These  clays  are  adopted  by  the  German  and  French  Vyriters  as  a 
standard  to  which  they  can  liken  clay  soils  in  general,  and  by  compari- 
son Wjth  which  they  are  enabled  distinctly  to  classify  and  name  ihem. 
As  the  use  of  the  term  clay  in  this  sense  has  been  introduced  into  Eng- 

•  In  an  inleresting  paper  on  BUbsoil  plonghinp  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Tliompson,  in  the  report  of 
Iho  Yorkshire  Agricullural  Society  for  18S7,  p.  47,  it  is  stated  that  the  lias  clays,  which  form 
the  subsoil  in  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire,  contain  sometimes,  in  the  dry  stale,  aa  much  aa  51 
ver  cent  of  alumina  0) 

t  When  heated  to  redness  the  whole  of  tl.  water  is  dri'/en  off  from  these  clays,  and  they 
thep  consist  respectively  of— 

Silica W5  574  534 

Alumina 45  5  42  6  46  6 

1000         1000         1X)0 

which  Dumlwia  are  In  accordance  with  those  givuji  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page. 
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lish  agricultural  books,*  and  as  it  is  really  desirable  to  possess  a  word  to 
which  the  above  meaning  can  be  attached,  I  shall  venture  in  future  to 
employ  it  always  strictly  in  this  agricultural  sense. 

By  alumina,  then,  I  shall  in  all  cases  express  the  pure  earth  of  alum, 
which  exists  in  clays,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  tenacity — by  clay,  a 
finely  divided  chemical  compound,  consisting  very  nearly  of  dO  of  silica 
and  40  of  alumina,  with  a  Utile  oxide  of  iron,  and  from  which  no  siliceous 
or  sandy  matter  can  be  separated  mechanically  or  by  decanlatimi. 

Of  this  clay  the  earthy  part  of  all  known  soils  is  made  up  by  mere 
mechanical  admixture  with  the  other  earthy  constituents  (sand  and 
lime),  in  variable  proportions.  On  a  knowledge  of  these  proportions  the 
following  general  class-*ication  and  nomenclature  are  founded. 

§  3.   Of  the  classification  of  soils  from  their  chemical  constituents. 

Upon  the  principles  above  described  soils  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1°.  Pure  clay  (pipe-clay)  consisting  of  about  GO  of  silica  and  40  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  for  the  m,ost  part  chemically  combined.  It 
allows  no  siUceous  sand  to  subside  when  diffused  through  water,  and 
rarely  forms  any  extent  of  soil. 

2°.  Strongest  clay  soil  (tile-clay,  unctuous  clay)  consists  of  pure  clay 
mixed  with  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  a  siliceous  sand,  which  can  be  separated 
from  it  by  boiling  and  decantalion. 

3°.  Clay  loam  differs  from  a  clay  soil,  in  allowing  from  15  to  30  per 
cent,  of  fine  sand  to  be  separated  from  it  by  washing,  as  above  described. 
By  this  admixture  of  sand,  its  parts  are  mechanically  separated,  and 
hence  its  freer  and  more  friable  nature. 

4°.  A  loamy  soil  deposits  from  30  lo  60  per  cent,  of  sand  by  mechani- 
cal washing. 

5°.  A  sandy  loam  leaves  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  sand,  and 

6°.  A  sandy  soil  contains  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  pure  clay. 

The  mode  of  examining  with  the  view  of  naming  soils,  as  above,  is 
very  simple.  It  is  only  necessary  to  spread  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
soil  in  a  thin  layer  upon  writing  paper,  and  to  dry  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
an  oven  or  upon  a  hot  plate,  the  heat  of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
colour the  paper — the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  water  it  contained.  While 
this  is  drying,  a  second  weighed  portion  may  be  boiled  or  otherwise 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  water,  and  the  whole  then  poured  into  a 
vessel,  in  which  the  heavy  sandy  parts  are  allowed  to  subside  until  the 
fine  clay  is  beginning  to  settle  also.  This  point  must  be  carefully 
watched,  the  liquid  then  poured  off,  the  sand  collected,  dried  as  before 
upon  paper,  and  again  weighed.  This  weight  is  the  quantity  of  sand 
in  the  known  weight  of  moist  soil,  which  by  the  previous  experiment  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

Thus,  suppose  two  portions,  each  2'~J  grs.,  are  weighed,  and  the  one 
ic  the  oven  loses  50  grs.  of  water,  a  .d  the  other  leaves  60  grs.  of  sand, 
— then,  the  200  grs.  o{  moist  are  ecjual  to  150  oC  dry,  and  this  150  of  dry 

'  As  in  British  Husbandry,  p.  113,  and  in  Loudon^t  Encuctopctdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  31G^ 
where  classifications  of  soils  arc  given  chteily  from  Von  Thaer,  though  neither  work  ex- 
hibits with  sufficient  prominence  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  a^culturcl  dajf,  as  distia 
KUished  from  alumina,  8omettmo^  called  pure  clay  \j  Ih^  chem!a 
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soil  conlai )  60  of  sand,  or  40  in  100  (40  per  cent.)     It  would,  therefore, 
bt  properly  called  a  loam,  or  loamy  soil. 

But  the  above  classification  has  reference  only  to  the  clay  and  sand, 
while  we  know  that  lime  is  an  imporiant  constituent  of  soils,  of  which 
they  are  seldom  entirely  destitute.     We  have,  therefore, 

7°.  Marly  soils,  in  which  ihe  proportion  of  lime  is  more  than  5  bill 
does  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  dry  soil.  The 
marl  is  a  sandy,  loamy,  or  clay  marl,  according  as  the  proportion  of 
clay  it  contains  would  place  it  under  the  one  or  other  denomination,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  entirely  free  from  lime,  or  not  to  contaiti  more  than  5  pel 
cent.,  and 

8°.  Calcareous  soils,  in  which  the  lime  exceeding 20  per  cent,  becomes 
the  distinguishing  constituent.  These  are  also  calcareous  clays,  calca- 
reous loams,  or  calcareous  sands,  according  to  the  proportion  of  clay  and 
sand  which  are  present  in  them. 

The  detertnination  of  the  lime  also,  when  it  exceeds  5  per  cent.,  is 
attended  with  no  difficulty. 

To  100  grs.  of  the  dry  soil  diffused  through  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
and  half  a  wine-glass  full  of  muriatic  acid  (the  spiritof  saltof  the  shops), 
slir  it  occasionally  during  the  day,  and  let  it  stand  over-night  to  settle. 
Pour  offthe  clear  liipjor  in  the  mornini^and  fill  up  the  vessel  with  water, 
to  wash  away  the  excess  of  acid.  When  the  water  is  again  clear,  pour 
it  off,  dry  the  soil  and  weigh  it — the  loss  will  amount  generally  to  about 
one  per  cent,  more  than  the  quantity  of  lime  present.  The  result  will 
be  sufficiently  near,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  classification.  Jf  the 
loss  exceed  5  grs.  from  100  of  the  dry  soil,  it  may  be  classed  among  the 
marls,  if  more  than  20  grs.  among  the  calcareous  soils. 

Lastly,  vegetable  matter  is  sometimes  the  characteristic  of  a  soil 
which  gives  rise  to  a  further  division  of 

9°.  Vegetable  moulds,  which  are  of  various  kinds,  from  the  garden 
mould,  which  contains  from  5  to  10  percent.,  to  ihe  peaty  soil, in  which 
the  organic  matter  may  amount  to  60  or  70.  These  soils  also  are  clayey, 
loamy,  or  sandy,  according  to  the  predominant  character  of  the  earthy 
admixtures. 

The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  for  Ihe 
purposes  of  classification,  is  to  dry  the  soil  well  in  an  oven,  and  weigh 
It;  then  to  heat  it  lo  dull  redness  over  a  lamp  or  a  bright  fire  till  the 
combustible  matter  is  burned  away.  The  loss  on  again  weighing  is  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter. 

Summary.— The  several  steps,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  examining  a 
Boil  with  ihe  view  of  so  far  determining  its  constitution  as  to  be  able  pre- 
i:isely  lo  name  and  classifyit,  will  be  best  taken  in  ihe  following  order:— 

1°.  Weinh  100  grains  of  the  soil,  spread  them  in  a  thin  layer  upon 
while  paper,  and  place  them  for  some  hours  in  an  oven  or  other  hot 
place,  the  heat  of  which  may  be  raised  till  it  only  does  not  discolour  the 
pape.v    The  loss  is  water. 

a'-'.  Let  it  now  (after  drying  and  weighing)  be  burned  over  the  fire  as 
above  described.  The  second  loss  is  organic,  chiefly  vegetable  matter, 
with  a  little  water,  which  still  remained" in  ths  soil  after  drying. 

3°.  After  being  thus  b;r:kl,  let  it  be  put  into  half  a  pintofwatei 
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with  half  a  wiue-glass  full  of  spirit  of  salt,  and  I'l  eciueiuly  stirred. 
When  minute  bubbles  of  air  cease  to  rise  from  the  soil  on  settling,  this 
process  may  be  considered  as  at  an  end.  The  loss  by  this  treatment 
will  be  a  little  more  than  the  true  per  centage  of  lime,*  and  it  will  gen- 
erally be  nearer  the  truth  if  that  portion  of  soil  be  employed  which  has 
been  previously  heated  to  redness. 

4°.  A.  fresh  portion  of  the  soil,  perhaps  200  grs.  in  its  moist  state,  may 
now  be  taken  and  washed  to  determine  the  quantity  of  siliceous  sand  it 
contains.  If  the  residual  sand  be  supposed  to  contain  calcareous  matter 
its  amount  may  readily  be  determined  by  treating  the  dried  sand  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  when  determining  the  whole 
amount  of  lime  (3°.)  contained  in  the  unwashed  soil.f 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Example. — Along  the  outcrop  of  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  green 
sand  in  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire,  and  probably  als«  in 
Buckingham  and  Bedford,  occur  patches  of  a  loose  friable  grey  soil 
mixed  with  occasional  fragments  of  flint,  which  is  noted  for  producing 
excellent  crops  of  wheat  every  other  year.  It  is  known  in  the  valley  of 
Kingsclere,  at  Wantage,  and  Newbury.  I  select  a  portion  of  this  soil 
from  the  latter  locality  for  my  present  illustration. 

1°.  After  being  dried  in  the  air,  and  by  keeping  some  time  in  paper,  it 
was  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  give  the  while 
paper  below  it  a  scarcely  perceptible  tinge :  by  this  process  104^  grs. 
lost  4  grs. 

2°.  When  thus  dried,  it  was  heated  to  dull  redness.  It  first  black- 
ened, and  then  gradually  assumed  a  pale  brick  colour,  l}ie  change,  of 
course,  beginning  at  the  edges.     The  loss  by  this  process  was  4^  grs. 

3°.  After  this  heating,  it  was  put  into  half  a  pint  of  pure  rain  water 
wiih  half  a  wine-glass  full  of  spirit  of  salt.  After  some  hours,  when  the 
action  had  ceased,  the  soil  was  washed  and  dried  again  at  a  dull  red 
heat.     The  loss  amounted  to  3  grs. 

The  soil,  therefore,  contained 

Water 4  grs. 

Organic  matter  (less  than)   .     .       4^ 
Carbonate  of  lime  (less  than)    .       3 
Clay  and  sand  .......     93J 

1041 
4°.  By  boiling  and  washing  with  water,  291  grs.  of  the  undried  soil 
left  2021  grs.  of  very  fine  sand  chiefly  siliceous, — 104i,  therefore,  would 
have  left  73  grs.,  or  the  soil  contained  per  cent. — 

■  A  more  rigorous  method  of  determining  the  lime  when  less  than  5  per  cent,  will  be 
given  in  the  following  lecture. 

'  The  weighings  for  the  purposes  here  described  may  be  made  in  a  small  balance  wllli 
irain  welghls,  sold  by  the  druggists  for  6s.  or  6s.,  and  ihe  vegetable  mailer  may  be  burned 
Kway  on  a  slip  of  sheet  iron  or  in  an  untinned  iron  table-spuon  over  a  bright  cinder  or  char- 
coal fire— care  being  taken  that  no  scale  of  oxide,  wliich  may  be  formed  on  the  iron,  be  >). 
lowed  to  mix  with  the  soil  when  cold,  and  thus  to  increase  its  weight.  Those  who  are  in. 
clined  to  perform  the  latter  operation  more  neatly,  may  obtain  for  about  6s.  each — from  the 
dealers  in  chemical  apparatus— tVim  light  platinum  capsules  from  1  to  l>^  inches  in  diame- 
ter, capable  of  holding  100  grs.  .•».■  soil— and  for  a  few  shillings  more  a  spirit  lamp,  ovet 
which  the  vegetable  matter  of  th  j  soil  may  jc  burned  away.  With  care,  one  of  these  litUt 
capsules  will  serve  a  life-time. 
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Water 3-9  per  cent. 

Organic  mailer  (less  than)    .     .  •  4"l 
Car-bonate  of  lime  (less  than)     .       3-0 

Clay     ...  ....  19-0 

Sand  (very  fine)  ....  70.0 

lOO-O* 
This  soil,  therefore,  containing  70  per  cent,  of  sand,  sepaiablt  by 
dccantatiou,  is  property  a  sandy  loam. 

§  4.  Of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  soils  and  subsoils. 

Beneath  the  immediate  surface  soil,  through  which  the  plough  makes 
Its  way,  and  to  which  the  seed  is  entrusted,  lies  what  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  subsoil.  This  subsoil  occasionally  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  general  constituents  of  soils  naturally  different  from 
that  which  forms  the  surface  layer — as  when  clay  above  has  a  sandy 
bed  below,  or  a  light  soil  on  the  surface  rests  on  a  retentive  clay  beneath. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  The  peculiar  characters  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  often  result  from  the  slow  operation  of  natural  causes. 

In  a  mass  of  loose  matter  of  considerable  depth,  spread  over  an  extent 
of  country,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how — even  though  originally  alike 
through  its  whole  mass — a  few  inches  at  the  surface  should  gradually 
acquire  different  physical  and  chemical  characters  from  the  rest,  and 
how  there  should  thus  be  gradually  established  important  agricultural 
distinctions  between  the  first  12  or  lb  inches  (the  soil),  the  next  15  (the 
subsoil),  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  mass,  which,  lying  still  lower, 
does  not  come  under  the  observation  of  the  practical  agriculturist. 

On  the  surface,  plants  grow  and  die.  Through  the  first  few  inches 
their  roots  penetrate,  and  in  the  same  the  dead  plants  are  buried.  This 
portion,  therefore,  by  degrees,  assumes  a  brown  colour,  more  or  less  dark, 
according  'o  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  has  been  permitted 
to  accumulate  in  it.  Into  the  subsoil,  however,  the  roots  rarely  pene- 
trate, and  the  Jead  plants  are  still  more  rarely  buried  at  so  great  a  depth. 
Sill  this  inferior  layer  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  vegetable  or  other  or- 
ganic matter.  However  comparatively  impervious  it  may  be,  still  water 
makes  its  way  through  it,  more  or  less,  and  carries  down  soluble  organic 
tulstanees,  which  are  continually  in  the  act  of  being  produced  during  the 
decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  lying  above.  Thus,  though  not  sensibly 
discoloured  by  an  admixture  of  decayed  roots  and  stems,  the  subsoil  in 
reality  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  may 
be  distinctly  estimated. 

Again,  the  continual  descent  of  the  rains  upon  the  surface  soil  washes 
down  the  carbonates  of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  other  soluble 
earthy  substances — it  even,  by  degrees,  carries  down  the  fine  clay  also, 

, '  Some  of  tllese  numbers  differ  by  a  minute  fraction  from  those  In  the  preceding  page : 
inis  la  because  they  are  calculated  from  the  more  correct  decimal  frai-fions  contained  in  my 
own  note.book.  The  organic  maUer  is  said  to  be  lest  than  the  numoer  here  given,  because 
oy_ simple  drying,  as  here  prescribed,  the  whole  of  the  water  cannot  be  driven  off— a  portion 
being  always  retained  by  the  clay,  which  is  not  enUrely  expelled,  till  the  soil  is  raised  nearly 
-  w»  ^^*^  Hence  the  loss  by  this  second  heating  must  always  be  greater  than  the  actual 
weight  of  organic  matter  present.  The  lime  is  also  less  than  the  number  given,  because,  aa 
""ready  stated,  the  acid  dissolves  a  ittle  aliimina  as  well  as  any  carbonate  of  magnesia  which 
"nay  be  wesent 
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SO  as  gradually  o  establish  a  more  or  less  manifest  difference  between 
the  upper  and  l.wer  layers,  in  reference  even  to  the  earthy  ingredients 
which  they  respectively  contain. 

But,  excepiin  the  case  of  very  porous  rocks  or  accumulations  of  earthy 
matter,  these  surface  waters  rarely  descend  to  any  great  depth,  and  hence 
after  sinking  ihi  ugh  a  variable  thickness  of  subsoil,  we  come,  in  gene- 
ral, to  earthy  layers,  in  which  little  vegetable  matter  can  be  detected, 
and  to  which  the  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia  of  the  superficial  covering 
has  never  been  able  to  descend. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  soil  is,  that  it  contains  more  brown  organic, 
chiefly  vegetable,  matter,  in  a  state  of  decay.^of  the  suJsoiZ,  that  the  or- 
ganic matter  is  less  in  quantity  and  has  entered  it  chiefly  in  a  soluble 
state,  and  that  earthy  matters  are  presont  in  it  which  have  been  washed 
.lut  of  the  superior  soil — and  of  the  suhfr.rent  mass,  that  it  has  remained 
nearly  unafifected  by  the  changes  which  vegetation,  culture,  and  atmos- 
pheric agents  have  produced  upon  the  portions  that  lie  above  it. 

From  what  is  here  slated,  the  effect  of  trench  and  subsoil  ploughing, 
in  altering  inore  or  less  materially  the  proportions  of  the  earthy  constitu- 
ents in  the  surface  soil,  will  be  in  some  measure  apparent.  That  which 
the  long  action  of  rains  and  frosts  has  caused  to  sink  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  the  plough  is,  by  such  methods,  brought  again  to  the  surface. 
When  the  substances  thus  brought  up  are  directly  beneficial  to  vegeta- 
tion or  are  fitted  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  its  fertility  is  increased. 
Where  the  contrary  is  the  case,  its  productive  capabilities  may  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period  be  manifestly  diminished. 

§  5.   On  the  general  origin  of  soils. 

On  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  the  naked  rocks  appear  ovei 
considerable  tracts  of  country,  without  any  covering  of  loose  male- 
rials  from  which  a  soil  can  be  formed.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
mountainous  and  granitic  districts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active 
or  extinct  volcanoes,  where,  as  in  Sicily,  streams  of  naked  lava  stretch 
in  long  black  lines  amid  the  surrounding  verdure. 

But  over  the  greater  portion  of  our  islands  and  continents  the  rocks 
are  covered  by.  accumulations,  more  or  less  deep,  of  loose  materials — 
sands,  gravels,  and  clays  chiefly — the  upper  layer  of  which  is  more  or 
less  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  is  found  to  reward  the  exertions  of 
human  industry  with  crops  of  corn  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

This  superficial  covering  of  loose  materials  varies  from  a  few  inches  It? 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  is  occasionally  observed  to  consist 
of  different  layers  or  beds,  placed  one  over  the  other — such  as  a  bed  ot 
clay  over  one  of  gravel  or  sand,  and  a  loamy  bed  under  or  over  both 
In  such  cases  the  characters  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  must  depend 
upon  which  of  ihese  layers  may  chance  to  be  uppermost — and  its  char- 
acter may  often  be  beneficially  altered  by  a  judicious  admixture  with 
portions  of  the  subjacent  layers. 

It  is  often  observed,  where  naked  rocks  present  themselves,  either  in 
cliffs  or  on  more  level  parts  of  Ihe  earth,  that  the  action  of  the  rains  and 
frosts  causes  iheir  suriaoes  gradually  to  shiver  off,  crumble  down,  oi 
wear  awa_\'.  Hence  at  the  base  of  cliffs  loose  matter  collects— on  com- 
parativeh  level  surfaces  the  crumbling  of  the  ro^k  gradually  forme  asral— 
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while  from  those  which  are  suffiriently  inclined  the  rains  wash  away 
the  loose  materials  as  soon  as  they  are  separated,  and  carry  them  down 
to  (he  valUes. 

The  superficial  accumulations  of. which  we  have  spoken,  as  covering 
the  rocks  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  consist 
of  materials  thus  washed  down  or  otherwise  transported — by  water,  bj 
winds,  or  by  other  geological  agents.  Much  of  these  heaps  of  transported 
matter  is  in  the  state  of  too  fine  a  powder  to  permit  us  to  say  from  whence 
It  has  been  derived — but  fragments  of  greater  or  less  size  are  always  to 
be  found,  even  among  the  clays  and  fine  sandSj  which  are  sufficient  to 
point  out  to  the  skilful  geologist  the  <)irection  from  which  the  whole  has 
been  brought,  and  often  the  very  rocks  from  which  the  entire  accumula- 
tions have  been  derived. 

Thus  the  general  conclusion  is  fairly  drawn,  that  the  earthy  matter  of 
all  soils  has  been  produced  by  thegradual  decay,  degradation,  or  crumb- 
ling down  of  previously  existing  rocks.     It  is  evident  therefore^ 

1°.  That  whenever  a  soil  rests  immediately  upon  the  rock  from  which 
it  has  been  derived,  it  may  be  expected  to  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
composition  and  characters  of  that  rock. 

2°.  That  where  the  soil  forms  only  the  surface  layer  of  a  considerable 
depth  of  transported  materials,  it  may  have  no  relation  whatever  either 
in  niineralogical  characters  or  in  chemical  constitution  to  the  immedi- 
ately subjacent  rocks. 

The  soils  of  Great  Britain  are  divisible  into  two  such  classes.  In 
some  counties  an  acquaintance  wuh  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  district 
enables  us  to  predict  the  general  characters  and  quality  of  the  soil ;  in 
others — and  nearly  all  our  coal  fields  are  in  this  case — the  general 
character  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
rocks  on  which  the  loose  materials  rest. 

$  6.  On  the  general  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Beneath  the  soil,  and  the  loose  or  drifted  matters  on  which  it  rests,  we 
everywhere  find  the  solid  rock.  This  rock  In  most  countries  is  seen— 
in  mines,  quarries,  and  cliflB^to  consist  of  beds  or  layers  of  varied  thick- 
ness placed  one  over  the  other.  To  these  layers  geologists  give  the 
name  of  strata;  and  hence  rocks  which  are  thus  made  up  o^  many  se- 
parate layers  are  called  si  ■aiified  rocks. 

',  But  in  some  places  entire  mountain  masses  are  met  with,  in  which  no 
parting  into  layers  or  beds  is  seen,  but  which  appear  to  consist  of  one 
unbroken  rock  of  the  same  material  from  their  upper  surface  down- 
wards, and  often  as  far  beneath  as  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  earth.  Such  rocks  .are  said  to  be  unstrati/'.ed.  Among  these  are 
ino&ded  the  granites,  the  trap,  green-stone,  or  basaltic  rocks,  and  the 
lavas.  Geologists  have  ascertained  that  all  these  unstralified  rocks  have, 
like  the  volcanic  lavas,  been  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  melted  state — 
thai  their  present  appearance  is  owing  lo  ihe  action  of  fire — and  hence 
they  are  often  called  igneous*  rocks.  They  often  also  exhibit  a  more  ot 
less  crystalline  or  glassy  structure,  or  contain,  imbedded  in  them,  nu- 
rnerous  regular  crystals  of  mineral  substances  ;  hence  they  are  some- 
times called  also  crystalline  rocks.     The  terms  igneous,  crystalline,  aiid 

'  Ikimelimea  j^rotemia,  producvl  by  fire ;  but  thin  is  an  unnecessarily  hard  word. 
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unstratified,  therefore,  apply  to  tfc«  same  class  of  rocks — the  first  indica- 
ting their  origin,  ihe  second  their  structure  in  the  small,  the  third  their 
structure  in  me  large,  as  distinguished  fron  that  of  the  rocks  which  occur 
in  beds. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  general  appearance  of  the  strati- 
fied rocks  as  they  are  foand  to  occur  in  contact  with  unstratified  masse* 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe  : — 


A  represents  an  unstratified  mountain  mass  or  other  similar  rock  rising 
up  through  the  stratified  deposits.  The  bending  up  of  the  edges  of  the 
latter  indicates  that  after  the  beds  were  deposited  in  a  nearly  level  posi- 
tion, the  mass  A  was  intruded  or  forced  up  through  them,  carrying  the 
broken  edges  of  the  beds  along  with  it. 

B  shows  the  more  quiet  way  in  which  veins  or  dykes  of  unstratified 
green-stone,  or  trap,  or  lava,  cut  through  the  beds  without  materially 
displacing  them — as  if  when  in  a  fluid  state  it  had  risen  up  and  filled  a 
previously  existing  crack  or  chasm.  In  Devonshire,  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  the  granite  rises  in  many  places  exactly  as  ia 
shown  at  A,  and  nearly  all  our  coal  fields  exhibit  in  their  whin  dykes 
numerous  illustrations  of  what  is  shown  a'  B. 

C  and  D  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  strata  overlie  one  another 
in  nearly  a  horizontal  position — 1,  2,  3,  indicating  different  kinds  of  rock, 
— as  a  lime-stone,  a  sand-stone,  and  a  clay — which  again  are  subdivideil 
into  beds  or  thinner  layers,  by  the  partings  exhibited  in  the  wood-cul. 

The  stratified  rocks  lie  someti  mes  nearly  level  or  horizontal  over  larg« 
tracts  of  country — as  in  the  above  diagram, — sometimes  they  are  more 
or  less  inclined  or  appear  to  dip  in  one  and  to  rise  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— as  if  a  surface,  formerly  level,  had  been  pushed  down  at  the  one 
end  and  raised  up  at  the  other, — and  sometimes  they  seem  to  rest  entire- 
ly upon  their  edges.  Upon  the  mode  in  which  they  thus  lie,  the  unifar- 
mity  of  the  soil,  in  a  district  where  it  reposes  immediately  on  the  rockt 
from  which  it  is  derived,  is  materially  dependent.  In  the  following  dia- 
gram the  surface  from  A  to  S  represents  a  tract  of  country  in  which  the 


rocks  have  in  different  parts  these  different  degrees  of  inclination,  at  A 
vertical,  at  B  more  inclined,  and  from  C  to  E  nearly  horizontal.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  outer  surface  of  these  several  rocks  crumble  and 
form  a  soil  which  rests  where  it  is  produced — then  the  quality  of  the  soil 
on  every  spot  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  cf  the  rock  beneath 
Hence,  in  proceeding  from  E  over  the  comparatively  level  strata,  wf 
shall  find  the  soil  pretty  uniform  in  quality  till  we  Tome  to  the  edge  ol 
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the  bed  D,  thence  it  will  again  be  uniform,  though  perhaps  ditferent  rroin 
the  fpi.ner,  till  we  reach  The  stratum  C,  when  again  it  will  prove  uni- 
fufni  over  a  considerable  space  till  we  begin  to  climb  the  hill  to  B.  So 
the  whole  hill-side  in  ascendinf;  to  B  will  be  of  one  and  the  same  kind 
of  soil.  But  as  we  descend  on  the  other  side  and  pass  B,  we  get  upon 
the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  then  as  we  proceed  from  one  bed  to  another, 
the  quality  of  the  soil  may  vary  every  few  yards,  mrre  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  the  members  of  this  group  of  beds  are  rr.ore  or  less  differ- 
ent from  each  other.  But  when  we  ascend  the  hil'i  to  A,  where  the 
beds,  besides  being  vertical,  are  also  very  thin,  the  soil  may  change  at 
almost  every  step,  provided — which  is,  however,  rarely  the  case  among 
the  rooks  (slate  rocks)  which  occur  most  frequently  in  this  position — pro- 
vided the  mineralogical  characters  of  the  several  vertical  layers  be  sen- 
sibly unlike.  Such  dissimilarities  in  the  angular  position  of  the  strata, 
as  are  represented  in  the  above  diagram,  are  of  constant  occurrence,  not 
only  in  oar  islands,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  they  illustrate  very 
clearly  one  important  natural  cause  of  that  want  of  uniformity  in  the  na 
tare  and  capabiliiies  of  the  soil  which  is  more  or  less  observable  in  every 
undulating  and  in  some  comparatively  level  countries  also. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  result  of  an  extended  examination 
of  all  the  stratified  rocks  yet  known — that  they  consist  of  alternations  or 
admixtures  of  three  kinds  of  rock  only— of  sand-stones,  of  lime-stones, 
and  of  clays.  The  sand-stones  are  of  various  degrees  of  solidity  and 
hardness,  from  the  loose  sand  of  some  parts  of  the  lower  new-red  and 
green-sand  formations,  to  the  almost  perfect  quartz  rock  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  the  oldest  strata.  The  lime-stones  vary  in  like  manner 
from  the  soft  chalk  to  the  hard  mountain  lime-stone  and  the  crystalline 
statuary  marble ;  while  the  clays  are  found  of  all  degrees  of  hardness 
from  that  of  the  London  and  Kimmeridge  clays,  which  soften  in  water, 
to  that  of  the  roofing  slates  of  Cuinberland  and  Wales, — and  even  to 
that  of  the  gneiss  rocks  which  rest  immediately  upon  the  granite,  and 
which  appear  to  be  only  the  oldest  clays  altered  by  the  action  of  heat. 

But  the  stratified  rocks,  though  thus  distinguishable  into  three  main 
varieties — rarely  consist  of  any  one  of  these  substances  in  an  unmixed 
Blate.  The  sand-stones  not  unfrequently  contain  a  little  clay  or  lime, 
while  the  lime-slnnes  and  clays  are  often  mixed  with  sand  and  with 
each  other. 

.  If  the  stratified  rocks  thus  consist  essentially  of  these  three  S'jtstances, 
the  soils  formed  from  them  by  natural  crumbling  or  de^oy  must  have  a 
similar  composition.  A  sandy  soil  will  be  formed  from  a  sand-stone, — 
a  calcareous  soil  from  a  lime-stone, — a  clay  from  a  slate  or  shale, — ane 
from  a  mixed  rock,  a  soil  containing  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  thesf 
earthy  ingredients — in  proportions  which  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
quantities  of  each  which  are  contained  in  the  rock  from  which  they  have 
been  derived. 

5  7.  Relative  positions  and  peculiar  characters  of  the  scveial  strata. 

1".  The  several  strata,  or  series  of  strata,  which  present  themselves 
m  the  crust  of  the  globe,  always  maintain  the  same  relative  positions. 
Thus  the  numbers  3,  2,  1,  in  the  annexed  diagram,  represent  three  seriei 
of  beds  known  by  the  r.ames  of  the  magnesian  lime-stone,  the  lower  new- 
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red  sand-slone,  'iiiil  Hie  coal-nieasjrc.--,  lyiiii;  over  each  olher  'n  iheir 
natural  positions--! he  limp-stone  u|)|ierniosi,  the  sand-slone  next,  and 
the  eoal  beneath  bo'h.  Whenever  these  three  rocks  are  met  with,  near 
each  other,  ihey  always  occupy  the  same  relative  position,  the  coal 
never  appears  above  this  liine-stone,  and  the  sand-slone,  if  present,  is 
always  between  the  two  other  series  of  beds.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
olher  group  of  strata — the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  over  each  olher 
is  universally  the  same. 

2°.  These  beds  are  generally  continuous  also  over  very  large  area*— 
or  are  found  to  stretch,  without  interruption,  over  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try. Hence  when  they  dip  beneath  other  beds,  as  they  are  seen  to  do 
in  the  above  diagrains,  we  can  still,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
infer  their  presence  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  wherever  we  observe  on 
the  surface  those  olher  beds  which  are  known  usually  to  lie  immediate- 
ly above  them.  Thus,  if  in  a  tract  of  country  consisting  of  the  niagne- 
sian  lime-stone  (3)  above-mentioned,  it  is  known  that  deep  vallies  occur, 
it  becomes  probable  that  ihe  soil  in  those  vallies  will  rest  upon,  and  may 
be  formed  from,  the  underlying  red  sand-stones  or  coal-measures;  and 
that  it  will  therefore  possess  very  different  agricultural  capabililies  from 
the  soil  that  generally  prevails  around  it.  Or  in  chalk  districts,  beneath 
which  usually  lies  the  green-sand,  the  presence  of  a  deep  valley  cutting 
ihrough  the  chalk  almost  necessarily  implies  in  the  hollow  a  very  differ- 
ent soil  from  that  which  is  cultivated  in  the  chalk  wolds  above.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  valley  of  Kingsclere,  where  the  peculiar  wheat  soil  oc- 
curs, of  which  an  approximate  analysis  has  been  given  in  page  234. 

3°.  It  has  been  already  slated  that  the  stratified  rocks,  though  so  very 
uumerons  and  so  varied  in  appearance,  yet  consist  generally  of  repeated 
alternations  of  lime-stones,  sand-stones,  and  clays,  or  of  mixtures  of  two 
or  more  of  these  earthy  substances.  But  the  several  series  of  strata  are 
nevertheless  distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  and  often  well- 
marked  characters. 

Thus  some  are  soft,  crumble  readily,  and  soon  form  a  Soil, — while 
Others,  though  consisting  of  the  same  ingredients,  long  refuse  to  break 
into  minute  fragments,  and  thus  condemn  the  surface  of  the  country 
where  they  occur  to  more  or  less  partial  barrenness. 

In  others,  again,  the  proportions  of  sand  or  lime  are  so  varied,  from 
bed  to  bed,  that  the  character  of  the  mixture  in  each  is  entirely  different 
— so  that  while  one,  on  crumbling  dowD,  will  give  a  stiff" clay,  anolhel 
will  produce  a  loam,  and  a  third  a  sandy  marl. 

Or,  in  some  rocks  the  remains  of  vegetables  are  present  in  considera- 
ble (piantity  — as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  coal-beds — or  the  bones  or 
shells  of  animals  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  by  each  of  which  (lie 
agricultural  characters  and  capabilities  of  the  soils  formed  from  them, 
will  be  mo/e  or  less  extensively  affected. 

Or  lastly,  the  mixtura  of  other  earthy  substances  gives  a  peculiai 
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L,Iiaracter  to  many  rocks.  Thus  the  per-oxide  of  iron,  whicli  imparts 
their  red  colour  to  many  strata — as  to  the  red  sandstones — influences 
not  only  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  rock,  but  also  the  quality  of 
the  soil  which  is  formed  by  its  decay.  In  like  manner  the  presence  of 
inaguesia,  sometimes  in  large  quantity,  in  many  lime-stones,  produces 
an  important  modification  in  the  chemical  constitution  and  mineralogical 
characters  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  in  its  reldlions  to  practical  agriculture. 

Ij  consequence  of  these  and  other  similar  causes  of  diversity,  if  not 
every  stratum,  at  least  every  series  of  strata,  exhibits  distinguishing  and 
characteristic  peculiarities,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  more  or  less 
readily  recognized.  On  these  peculiarities  the  special  agricultural  ca- 
pabilities of  those  parts  of  the  globe  in  which  each  series  of  beds  occurs 
are  in  a  great  degree  dependent. 

4°.  This  peculiar  character  is  also  more  or  less  continuous  over  very 
large  areas.  Thus  if  a  given  stratum  be  found  on  the  surface  in  any 
part  of  England,  and  again  in  any  part  of  Russia,  the  soil  formed  from 
that  bed  will  generally  exhibit  very  nearly  the  same  qualities  in  both 
countries.  A  knowledge  of  the  geology,  therefore, — that  is,  of  the  kind 
of  rock  which  appears  on  the  surface  in  every  part  of  a  country — ena- 
bles us  to  predict  generally  the  kind  of  soil  which  ought  to  rest  upon  if, 
if  it  be  not  covered  by  foreign  accumulations  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  any  one  district  in  which 
certain  rocks  are  known  to  lie  immediately  beneath  the  soil,  and  of  the 
agricultural  practice  suited  to  that  district,  will  indicate  the  probable  ca- 
pabilities of  any  other  tract  in  which  the  same  kind  of  rock  is  known  to 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  of  the  kind  of  culture  which  may  be  most 
successfully  applied  to  it. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  general 
characters  and  relative  positions  of  all  the  series  of  strata  that  have  hith- 
erto been  observed,  and  of  the  classification  of  rocks  considered  geologi- 
cally, to  which  this  knowledge  has  led,  must  be  fitted  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  principles  of  a  general,  enlightened,  and  philosophical 
agriculture. 

^  8.  ClasiiJU.atum  of  the  stratified  rocks,  their  extent,  and  the  agricultu- 
ral relations  of  the  soils  derived  from  them. 

It  is  a  received  principle,  I  may  say  rather,  an  obvious  fact,  that  in 
the  crustofthe  earth,  as  in  the  wallsof  a  building,  those  layers  which  lie 
lowest  or  underraist  have  been  first  deposited,  or  are  the  oldest.  In  re- 
fei-ence  to  this  their  relative  age,  the  stratified  rocks  are  divided  into  the 
primary,  the  first  deposited  and  most  ancient — the  secondary,  which  arf; 
oext  in  order — an  1  the  tertiary,  which  overlie  both. 

These  three  se  ies  of  strata  are  again  subdivided  into  systems,  and 
these  into  mirns  groups,  called  fonltations, — the  several  members  of 
each  system  and  formation  having  such  a  common  resemblance,  either 
ia  mineralcgiool  character  or  in  the  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  re 
mains  found  in  tiem,  as  to  show  that  they  were  deposited  under  very 
nearly  th~6  same  general  physical  conditions  of  the  globe. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names,  relative  positions,  thicknesses 
and  mineralogical  characters  of  the  stratified  rocks,  in  descending  order 
as  they  occur  in  our  islands.     The  annexed  remarks  indicate  als'    ]  4 
11 
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districts  where  each  of  these  groups  of  rocks  forms  the  surface,  and  the. 
general  agricultural  character  of  the  soils  that  rest  upon  them. 

I.  Tertiary  Strata — characterized  by  containing,  among  other  fos- 
sils, the  remainr  of  animals,  which  are  identical  with  existing  species 

NAME    iND    THICKNESS.  MINEBALOGICAI.  CHAEACTEKS. 

!a    Crae.  50/1.  A  mass  of  rolled  pebbles  mixed  with 

marine  shells — cresting  on  beds  of  sand 
and  sandy  lime-stone ;  the  whole  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron. 
Extent. — The  Crag  forms  a  stripe  of  land  a  few  miles  in  width  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Norfolk  ana  Suffolk,  and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  latter  coun- 
ty.    It  is  a  flat,  eind  generally,  it  is  said,  a  fertile  arable  district. 

2°.  Fresh-water  Marls.  100  fi.  Marls  and  marly  lime-stones,  with 

&esh-water  shells  divided  into  two  se- 
ries by  an  estuaiy  deposit,  containing 
marine  shells. 
Extent. — On  these  beds  reposes  the  soil  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  the  only  part  of  England  in  which  they  appear  at  the  surface. 

3°.  London  Clay.    200  to  500  ft.  Stiff,  almost  impervious,  brown,  blue, 

and  blackish  clay,  rich  in  marine  shells, 
and  containing  layers  of  lime-stone  no- 
dules. — 
Extent. — The  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  south-eastern 
half  of  Essex,  and  the  southern  half  of  Hampshire,  rest  upon  the  London  Clay. 
Soil. — The  soil  is  naturedly  strong,  heavy,  wet,  and  tenacious,  "sticking  to 
the  plough  hke  pitch,"  sind  shrinking  and  cracking  in  dry  weather.     Where  it 
is  mixed  with  sand,  it  forms  a  fertile  loam ,  and  hence  where  the  sand  of  the 
subjacent  plastic  clay  is  easily  accessible,  it  may  readily  be  improved  by  ad- 
mixture.    Repeated  dressings  of  London  manure  convert  it  into  rich  meadow 
land,  and  even  where  this  csimot  be  obtained,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  cul- 
ture have  caused  a  very  large  portion  of  it  to  be  retained  in  pasture.     That 
which  is  mider  culture  is  said  to  be  too  strong  for  turnips  and  barley,  but  to 
grow  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  beans. 

4°.  Plastic  Clay.     300  to  iOO  ft.  Alternating  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  of 

various  colours  and  thicknesses.    Some 
of  the  beds  of  clay  are  pure  white,  and 
so  fine  as  to  be  used  for  making  pipes. 
Extent. — This  formation  surrounds  the  London  clay  with  an  indented,  gen- 
erally low,  and  flat  belt,  of  varying  breadtli,  occupying  a  large  space  in  Hamp- 
shire and  Dorset,  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, — stretching  aJong  the  north- 
em  part  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  throwing  out  arms  into  Berks,  Buckingham, 
and  Hertford. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  very  various,  the  alternate  beds  of  sand  and  clay  of  differ- 
ent qualities  producing  soils  of  die  most  unlike  quality  often  within  very  short 
distances.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  tract  is  in  arable  cidtuie,  but  there  are 
extensive  heaths  and  wastes  in  Berks,  Hampshire,  and  Dorset. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  the  lower  beds  of  this  sand  rest  upon  chalk, 
the  soil  is  readily  changed,  by  an  admixture  with  tliis  chalk,  into  a  good  sandy 
loam,  which  will  yield  large  crops  of  turnips,  bsu-ley,  and  wheat,  instead  of  the 
heath  and  bent,  its  sole  original  produce.  This  chalking  is  generally  repeated 
once  in  8  years,  at  an  expense  of  50s.  an  acre.  In  Hampshire  and  Berkshire, 
the  same  method  is  adopted  with  great  success,  and  the  rich  crops  now  reaped 
from  Hounslow  Heath  are  the  result  of  this  method  cf  imorovement. 
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II.  The  Secondary  Strata— contain  no  animal  remains  which 
can  be  identified  with  existing  species.  Those  which  are  found  in  them 
are  nearly  all  different  from  those  which  occur  either  in  the  tertiary 
above  or  the  primary  strata  below. 

A. — Cretaceous  System. 
5°.  Chalk.  600  Jl.  The  upper  part  softer,  and  contain- 

ing layers  of  flints,  with  many  marine 
remains.     Below,  the  chalk  is  harder 
and  towards  the  bottom   passes  into 
beds  of  marl — (chalk  marl). 
Extent. — The  chalk  occupies  a  very  large  axes,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island.     It  forms  a  broad  band  of  from  15  to  25  miles  in  breadth,  running 
north-east  and  south-west  from  the  extreme  south-western  part  of  Dorset,  to 
the  extreme  noiih  of  Norfolk, — it  there  turns  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  into  the 
centre  of  Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  10  to  15  miles  in  breadth,  and  thence  stretches 
into  Yorkshire,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  which  county  it  covers  a  large  area, 
and  about  Flamborough  Head  attains  a  breadth   of  25  miles.     In  passing 
through  Berkshire  and  Surrey,  it  is  partially  interrupted  by  tlie  plastic  clay 
which  it  embraces  on  every  side ;  and  hence,  in  following  the  oulline  of  this  for- 
mation it  encircles  with  a  broad  fringe  the  southern  edges  of  Sussex  and  Surrey 
and  the  northern  borders  of  Kent. 

Soil. — The  soils  formed  from  the  upper  chalk  are  all  more  or  less  mixed 
with  flints,  and  they  produce  naturally  a  very  short  but  excellent  sheep  pasture. 
A  great  portion  of  this  chalk-land  in  Dorset,  "Wilts,  and  Berks,  has  been  occu- 
pied as  a  sheep-walk  for  ages,  though  under  proper  cultivation  it  is  said  to  be 
convertible  into  good  arable  land,  producing  barley,  turnips,  wheat,  and  sain- 
foin. The  lower  chalk  soils  (chalk  marl)  consist  of  a  deep,  strong,  calcareous 
grey_  or  white  loam,  Dery  p?-odtictoc,  and  when  mixed  with  the  green  sand  be- 
low it,  becoming  still  richer,  more  friable,  and  more  productive  of  every  kind  of 
crop.  It  is  better  suited  for  wheat  than  the  upper  chalk,  but  is  less  adapted  for 
turnips. 

The  porous  nature  of  the  chalk  renders  the  soil  very  dry,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties the  only  method  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  by  forming' 
ponds  to  catch  and  retain  the  rain-water. 

In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  the  Lincolnshire,  and  more  recently  on  the  York- 
shire Wolds,  great  improvement  has  been  effected  by  dressing' the  chalk-soil 
with  fresh  chalk  brought  up  from  a  considerable  depth  below,  and  laid  on  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  80  cubic  yards  per  acre.  The  explanation  of  this  procedure  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  above  stated,  that  the  lower  chalk  marls,  without  flints,  pro- 
duce an  excellent  soil,  fitted  therefore,  by  admixture  with  the  poorer  upper-chalk 
soils,  for  materially  improving  their  quality.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  locaUties 
where  this  lower  chalk  can  be  obtained,  that  the  above  method  of  improve- 
ment can  be  with  any  material  advantage  adopted.  This  is  proved  by  the 
practice  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  which  rests  upon  the  upper  beds,  where  it  is 
found  to  be  more  profitable  to  import  the  lower  chalk  from  Kent,  to  lay  upon 
these  lands,  than  to  dress  them  with  any  of  the  chalks  (only  upper  beds)  which 
lue  immediately  within  their  reach.* 

0°.  Green  Sand.         500  ft.  The  upper  beds  consist  of  lay-jrs  of 

a  Upper,    100.  a   greeiush  sand  or   sand-stone,   often 

A  G(".iUt,     150.  chalky.     The  gault  is  a  solid  compact 

e  Lo«rer,  250.  mass  of  an  impervious  blue  clay,  some- 

times marly.     The   lower  green  sand 
contains  a  series  of  ochrey  resting  on  a 

'  k  r)j;orsua  chemical  a  alvsis  of  characteristic  specimens  of  these  two  ctnllis  might  lead 
u  InteresUng  results.  '      f— 
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series  of  greenish  sandy  strata.  Tlw 
whole  of  these  beds  are  in  many  placei 
full  of  fossils. 

Extent. — The  Green  Sand  forms  a  narrow  border  round  the  whole  of  the 
northern  and  western  edge  of  the  chalk,  except  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  nnywhere  discovered  at  the  surface.  It  skirts  also  the  southern 
edge  of  the  chalk  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  its  ea.stem  boundary  in  Hampshire, 
vhere  it  attains  a  breadth  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  It  forms  likewise  the  southern 
rortion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Soil. — The  upper  beds,  which  are  the  greenest  and  most  chalky,  form  an 
open  friable  soil,  easily  worked,  and  of  the  most  productive  character.  It  coi) 
sists  in  general  of  an  exceedingly  fine  sand,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  clay 
and  calcareous  matter  (see  analysis,  p.  234),  coloured  by  greenish  grains.  It  is 
rich  and  productive  of  every  species  of  crop,  and  the  peculiar  richness  of  this 
soil  has  been  remarked  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  In  some  parts  of  Bedfordshire  the  soils  of  this  formation  form 
the  most  productive  garden  lands  in  the  kingdom.  In  other  localities,  again, 
where  tlie  soil  is  formed  fi-om  layers  of  black  or  of  white  silvery  sand,  it  produ- 
ces naturally  notliing  but  heath. 

The  impervious  gault  clay  forms  in  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  "a  thin, 
co-Id  clay  soil,  which,  when  wet,  becomes  as  sticky  as  glue,  is  most  expensive 
to  cultivate  as  arable  land,  and  naturally  produces  a  poor,  coarse  pasttu'e." 
Much  of  this  tract,  though  unenclosed,  is  yet  generally  in  arable  culture,  under 
two  crops  and  a  naked  fallow — the  enclosed  parts  are  chiefly  in  pasture,  and 
yield  a  rich  herbage. 

The  lower  gieen-sand  presents  itself  over  a  comparatively  small  suiface, 
is  in  some  localities  (Sussex)  laden  witli  iron  ochre,  and  is  there  naturally  un- 
productive. 

B. — Oolitic  System. 

7°.    Wealden.  950  ft.  ITie  upper  part  consists  of  afresh- 

a  Weald  Clay,  300.        water  deposit  of  brown,  blue,  or  fawn- 

b  Hastings  Sand,        400.        coloured  clay,  often  marly  and  almost 
c  Purbeck  lime-stone,  250.        always  close  and  impervious  to  water. 
Beneath  this  are  the   iron   or  ochrey 
Hastings  sands,  which  again  rest  upon 
the  Purbeck  beds  of  alternate  fresh- wa- 
ter lime-stones  and  marls. 
Extent. — The  Wealden  rocks  appear  at  the  suj-face  only  in  Sussex  and 
Kent,  of  which  they  form  the  entire  central  portion. 

Soil. — The  soil  formed  from  the  Weald  Clay  is  fine  grained  and  unctuous— 
often  pale  coloured,  and  containing  much  fine  grained  siliceous  sand.  It  forms  a 
paste  which  dries  and  hardens  almost  like  a  brick,  so  that  the  roots  of  plants 
cannot  penetrate  it.  From  the  expense  of  cultivating  such  land,  much  of  it 
is  in  wood  (Tilgate  Forest),  and  some  is  in  poor  wet  pasture.  On  the  whole 
of  this  tract,  therefore,  there  is  mudi  room  for  improvement.  The  Hastings 
sands  produce  a  poor  brown  sandy  loam  which  naturally  yields  only  heath  and 
brush- wood.  Much  of  this  soil  is  in  pasture,  but,  under  proper  cultivation,  it 
yields  good  crops  of  all  kinds.  Where  the  ruins  of  the  Purbeck  marls  are  in- 
termixed with  it,  the  soil  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

8°.    Upper  Oolite.         600  ft.  The  upper  part  of  this  formation  coiv- 

a  Portland  Beds,         100.        sists  of  the  oolite*  limestones  and  cal- 

b  Kimraeridge  Clay,  500.        careous   sand-stones  long   worked   at 

Portlemd — the  lower  of  me  blue  slaty 

'  So  named  bcjiuse  they  consist  of  small  ^^-shaped  granules,  like  the  roe  of  a  fish. 
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or  greyish,  often  calcareous  and  bitu 
minous  beds  of  the  Klmmeridge  clay. 

Extent.— The  Upjier  Oolite  runs  north-east  along  the  northern  edge  ot 
the  green  sand,  from  the  western  extremity  of  Dorset  to  tlie  extreme  north  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  in  general  only  2  or  3  miles,  but  in  a  few  places  expands  tc 
6  or  8  mUes  in  breadth.  It  appears  agam  on  the  western  edge  of  the  greer 
sand  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Yorkshire  forms  a  stripe  5  or  C  mdes  in  breadth, 
which  crosses  the  country  from  Hehnsley  to  Filey  Bay.  In  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land also  it  is  found,  and  it  stretches  in  a  narrow  stripe  along  part  of  the  soutt 
coast  of  Dorset. 

Soil.— The  soil  from  the  Portland  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  siliceous  and  the  absence  of  clayey  matter,  produces  naturally,  or  when  laid 
down  to  grass,  only  a  poor  and  benty  herbage.  Its  loose  and  sandy  nature 
makes  it  also  very  cheap  to  work,  and  hence  it  is  chiefly  in  arable  culture.  It 
is  easily  affected  by  drought,  but  in  damp  seasons  it  produces  abundant  crops 
—especially  in  those  parts  where  the  soil  is  naturally  mixed  with  the  detritus 
of  the  over-lying  Hastings  sand,  and  of  the  calcareous  Purbeck  beds. 

The  Kimmeridge  clay  forms  a  tough,  greyish,  impervious,  oflen  howevel 
very  calcareous  soil  and  subsoil.  From  the  difficulty  of  workuig  it,  much  o. 
the  surface  over  which  this  formation  extends  is  laid  down  to  grass,  and  the  old 
pasture  land  affords  excellent  herbage.  The  celebrated  pasture  lands  of  the  vale 
of  North  Wilts  rests  partly  on  this  clay.  The  relative  thicknesses  of  the  Portland 
beds  and  the  Kimmeridge  clay  will  readily  account  for  the  fact  of  this  clay  be- 
ing spread  over  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  this  formation. 
In  Yorkshire,  clay  of  a  great  thickness  is  the  only  member  of  this  series  that 
ha.s  hitherto  been  obsei-ved.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  the  subjacent  Oxford  clay, 
the  judicious  mvestment  of  capital  might  produce  a  much  greater  annual  breadth 
of  corn. 

9°.  Middle  Oolite.       500  //.  The  uppermost  bed  in  this  foi-mation 

Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  )  is  a  sand-stone  containing  a  ".onsider- 

Coral  Rag,  >  100.     able  quantity  of  lime — next  is  a  coral- 

Calcareous'  Grit  )  line  lime-stone  (coral  rag)  restin,';  upon 

Oxford  Clay,  )  other  sand-stones,  which  contain  much 

Kelloways  Rock,  >  400.     lime  in  their  upper  and  little  or  none  in 

Blue  Clay,  )  their  lower  beds.     Below  these  is  an 

enoitnous  deposit  of  adhesive  tenacious 
dark  blue  clay,  frequently  calcareous 
and  bituminous,  and  towards  the  lower 
part  containing  iiregular  beds  of  sand- 
stones and  lime-stones(Kelloways  rock) 
beneatli  which  the  clay  eigain  recurs. 
Extent. — The  middle  euljoins  the  upper  oolite  on  the  north  and  west — ac- 
companying it  from  the  extremity  of  Dorset,  into  Wilts,  Oxford,  Huntingdon, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire.     Until  it  reaches  Huntingdon,  it  rarely  exceeds 
6  or  8  miles  in  width,  but  in  this  county  and  in  Lincoln  it  expands  to  a  width 
of  nearly  20  miles.     In  Yorkshire  it  nearly  surrounds  the  upper  oolite,  and 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  latter  formation  attains  a  width  from  north  to 
south  of  6  or  8  miles. 

Son,. — The  higher  beds  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  calcareous  grits  produce 
good  land.  They  contain  lime  intermingled  with  tlw  other  materials  of  the 
siliceous  sand-stone.  The  upper  calcareous  grits  are  no  dou  3t  improved  by 
their  proximity  to  the  Kimmeridge  clay  above  them,  while  the  \  iwer  CB.lceireov..3 
grit  is  in  like  manner  benefitted  by  the  lime  of  the  super-incumbent  coral  rag. 
The  under  beds  of  ooth  groups  are  the  more  gritty,  Eoid  form  a  poor,  barren 
almost  worthless  scil,  much  of  which  in  Yorkshire  is  still  unreclaimed. 
Upon  the  hills  of  tl  •  cored  rag  itself  occurs  the  best  pasture  which  is  met  with 
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in  that  part  of  the  N;  rth  Riding  of  Yorkshire  through  which  this  formalioi 
extends. 

The  Oxford  ciay,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  member  of  this  forma- 
tion, and  forms  the  surface  over  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  area  occupied 
by  it — produces  a  close,  heavy,  compact  clay  soil,  difficult  to  work,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  clays  to  cultivate.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln,  in  which  coun- 
ties, neveriheless,  a  considerable  extent  of  it  is  under  the  plough.  In  Wilts, 
Oxford,  and  Glouceii'er,  it  is  chiefly  in  pasture,  and  as  over  these  districts  it  as- 
sumes the  character  rather  of  a  clayey  loam,  the  herbage  is  thick  and  luxuriant. 
The  impervious  nature  of  this  clay  has  caused  the  stagnation  of  water  upon 
its  lower  lying  portions,  the  consequent  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  formation  of  bogs.  The  extensive  fens  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  rest  upon  the  Oxford  clay.  This  tract  of 
fenny  country  is  70  miles  in  length,  a"rt  about  10  in  average  breadth.  When 
drained  and  covered  with  the  clay  from,  beneath,  it  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  a  most  productive  soil.  In  Lincolnshire,  there  are  about  a  million  acres 
of  fen,  which  have  their  drainage  into  the  Wash,  about  50,000  of  which  are  at 
present  irreclaimable,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  outlet. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kelloways  rock  the  clay  becomes  more  loamy 
and  less  difficult  to  work. 

Both  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  southern  districts,  the  Oxford  clay  is  found  to 
favour  the  growth  of  the  oak,  and  hence  it  is  often  distinguished  by  the  name 
nf  the  oak  tree  clay. 

}0°.  Inferior  Oolite.      dOO  ft.  Thin,  impure,  rubbly  beds  of  shelly 

a  Combrasl^  30.  lime-stone  form  the  upper  part  of  this 

b  Forest  Marble,         50.  series.     These  rest  upon  alternate  beds 

c  Bradford  Clay,  50.  of  oolitic  shelly  lime-stone  and  sand- 

d  Bath  Oolite,  130.  stone,  more  or  less  calcareous,  having 

e  Fuller's  Earth,         140.  partings  of  clay ;  these  again  upon  beds 

/■  Inferior  Oolite,      >  „„„  of  blue  marly  clay,  immediately  under 

g  Calcareous  Sand,  \  which  are  tlie  thick  beds  of  the  light-co- 

loured oolite  lime-stone  of  Bath.    Be- 
neath these  follow  other  beds  of  blue 
clay,  with  Fuller's  earth,  based  upon 
another  oolitic  lime-stone,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  slightly  calcareous  sands. 
Extent. — This  ibrmation  commences  also  at  the  south-westem  extremity  of 
Dorset,  and  runs  north-east,  swelling  out,  here  and  there,  and  in  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  and  Northampton  attaining  a  width  of  15  to  20  miles.     It  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  three  counties,  covers  almost  the  entire  area  of  Jut- 
land, a  large  portion  of  the  north-east  of  Leicester,  and  then,  in  a  narrow  stripe, 
stretches  north  through  Lincoln,  and  disappeais  at  the  Humber.     It  appears 
again  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  skirting  the  outer  edge  of  the  middle 
oolite,  on  tlie  north  of  which  it  attains  a  breadth  of  15  miles,  and  stretches 
across,  with  little  interruption,  from  near  Thirsk  to  the  North  sea.     A  small 
patch  of  it  appears  farther  north,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Sutherland,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  of  the  hile  of  Sky. 

SoiIj. — It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  cdready  stated  in  reference 
to  other  formations,  that  one  which  contains  so  many  different  rocks,  as  this 
does,  must  also  present  many  diversities  of  soil.  Where  the  upper  beds  come 
to  the  surface,  the  clay-partings  give  tlie  character  to  the  soil — forming  a  calca- 
reous clay,  which,  when  dry  or  drained,  is  of  good  quality.  Tn  other  places  it 
forms  a  close  adhesive  clay,  which  is  naturally  almost  sterile.  The  Bath  oolite 
weathers  and  crumbles  readily.  The  soil  upon  it  is  thin,  loose,  and  dry.  The 
rocjc  is  fill  of  vertic»l  fissures,  which  carr)-  off  the  water  and  drain  its  surface. 
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Wuen  free  from  fragments  of  the  rock,  the  soil  is  often  dose  and  imj  jrvious, 
and,  though  of  a  brown  colour,  deep,  and  apparently  of  good  quality,  it  is  really 
worthless,  or,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  dead  and  sleepy.  Most  of  this  lard,  how- 
ever, is  in  arable  oullivation.  The  heavy  soils,  which  rest  on  the  clay  contain- 
ing Fuller's  earth,  are  chiefly  in  pasture. 

The  inferior  oolite  varies  much  in  its  character,  containing,  in  some  places, 
much  lime-stone,  while  in  otliers,  as  ir.  Yorkshire,  it  forms  a  thick  mass  of  sand- 
stones and  clays,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  coal.  In  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland,  these  lower  beds  form  a  tract  of  land  about  12  miles 
in  width.  The  soil  is  generally  s^ft,  sandy,  micaceous,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
of  a  good  fertile  quality.  It  is  deep,  contains  many  fragments  of  the  subjacent 
rock,  is  porous,  and  easily  worked.  Where  the  sand-stones  prevail,  it  is  of  in- 
ferior quality.  In  these  counties  it  is  principally  enclosed,  and  in  arable  culture, 
the  sides  of  the  oolitic  hills  and  the  clayey  portions  being  in  pasture.  In  York- 
shire, much  of  the  unproductive  moor  land  of  the  North  Riding  rests  upon  this, 
formation.  Nearly  all  the  arable  land  in  the  county  of  Sutherland  rests  on  the 
narrow  stripe  of  the  lower  oolite  rocks  which  occurs  on  its  south-east  coast. 
The  debris  of  these  rocks  has  formed  a  loamy  soil,  which,  when  well  limed, 
produces  heavy  crops  of  turnips. 

11°.  Lias.  500  to  1000//.  This  great  deposit  consists  chiefly  of 

an  accumulation  of  beds  of  blue  clay, 
more  or  less  indurated — interrupted  in 
various  places  by  beds  of  marl,  and  of 
blue,  more  or  less  earthy,  lime-stones 
which  especially  abound  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  series.     The  whole  is  full  of 
shells,  and  of  the  remains  of  large  ex- 
tinct animals. 
Extent-.— Wherever  the  lower  oolites  are  to  be  traced  in  England,  the  lias 
is  seen  coming  up  to  the  surface  on  its  northern  or  western  edge,  pursuing  an 
exceedingly  tortuous  north-eastern  course,  throwing  out  m  its  course  many 
arms  (outliers),  and  varj'ing  in  1   eadth  from  3  to  6  or  10  miles.     It  may  be 
traced  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Lyme  Keg-^s,  in  Dorset  the 
continuity  being  broken  only  by  the  coal  field  of  Somerset.     In  Scotland  'and 
Ireland  no  traces  of  this  formation  have  yet  been  detected. 

■Soil.— Throughout  the  whole  of  this  formation  the  soil  is  a  blue  clay,  more 
or  less  sandy,  calcareous,  and  tenacious.  Where  the  lime  or  sand  prevails  the 
soil  is  more  open,  and  becomes  a  loam ;  where  they  are  less  abundant  it  is  of- 
ten a  cold,  blue,  unproductive,  wet  clay.  This  latter,  indeed,  may  be  given  as 
the  natural  character  of  the  entire  formation.  Where  it  rests  upon  a  gravelly 
or  open  subsoil,  or  contains  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  mattv,  it  may  be 
cnltivated  to  advantage,  and  it  is  found  especially  to  produce  good  herbage  In 
all  situations,  it  is  an  expensive  soil  to  work,  and  hence  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  is  in  od  pasture.  The  celebrated  dairy  districts  of  Somerset,  Glou- 
cester, Warwick,  and  Leicester,  rest  for  the  most  part  on  the  lias,  as  dees  also 
much  of  the  beit  grazing  and  pasture  land  in  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire. 
Ihrough  the  long  lapse  of  time  an  artificial  soil  has  been  produced  on  the  un- 
disturbed surface  of  these  clay  districts,  which  is  peculiarly  propitious  to  the 
growth  of  siass.  With  skilful  drainage  and  judicious  culture,  it  is  capable  of 
Droducing  heavy  crops  of  wheat.  ,  l-        ui 

C. — New  Red  Sand-stone  System. 
2°.   ^PVerandLmjer-t  The  upper  and  lower  red  sand-stones 

KeaSand-sty'is.  \  ""  7  ■••  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  sand,  sand- 
stones, and  marls  sometimes  colourless, 
but  eenerally  of  a  red  colour— sprinkled 
in  the  u?per  series  with  frequent  greep 
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spots.    The  lowtr  beds  are  sometimes 
full  of  rolled  pebbles.     Few  of  the  sand- 
stones of  this  formation  are  sufficiently 
hard  to  form  building  stones — many  of 
the  layers  consist  of  loose  friable  sand, 
and   the  marls  universally  decay  and 
crumble  to  a  fine  red  powder  under  the 
influence  of  the  weather. 
Extent. — The  new  red  sand-stone  extends  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  surface 
of  England  than  any  other  formation.     It  commences  at  1'orbay,  in  ihe  south 
of  Devon,  runs  north-east  into  Somersetshire ;  from  Bristol  ascends  both  sides 
of  the  Severn,  accompanies  it  into  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  stretches  along  tlie 
base  of  the  Malvern  hills,  and  north  of  the  city  of  Worcester  expands  into  a 
gently  undulating  nlain,  nearly  80  miles  in  width  at  its  broadest  part  compre- 
hending nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Stafford  and  the 
greater  part  of  ihat  if  Leicester.     From  this  central  plain  it  parts  into  two  di- 
visions.    One  of  these  runs   west  over  the  whole  of   Cheshire— (in   which 
county  it  contains  salt  springs  and  mines  of  rock  salt) — the  western  part  of 
Flint,  and  on  the  south-west  sarrounds  the  county  of  Lancashire.     It  is  there 
interrupted  by  the  rising  of  the  older  rocks  in  Westmoi-eland,  but  re-appears  in 
the  eastern  corner  of  this  county,  runs  north-west  through  Cumberland,  form- 
ing the  plain  of  Carlisle — and  thence  round  and  across  the  Solway  Frith  till  it 
finally  disappears  about  20  miles  north  of  Dumfries.     The  other  arm,  proceed- 
ing from  the  towns  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  runs  due  north  through  Notting- 
ham and  the  centre  of  Yorkshire,  skirting  the  outer  edge  of  the  lias,  and  finally 
disappears  in  the  county  of  Durham  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tees.     The  south- 
ern portion  of  this  arm  has  a  width  of  20  to  30  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Knaresborough,  where  it  suddenly  contracts  to  6  or  8',  and  does 
not  again  expand  to  more  than  10  or  12  miles. 

North  of  Dumfries-shire  these  rocks  are  not  known  to  jccur  in  our  island 
In  the  north-east  of  Ireland  they  form  a  stripe  of  land  a  few  miles  in  width,  run-, 
ning  from  Lourfi  Foyle  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  thence,  with  slight  interruptions, 
to  the  south  of  Belfast. 

Soil. — These  rocks,  by  their  decay,  almost  always  produce  a  deep  red 
soil.  Where  the  red  clay  and  marl  predominate,  this  soil  is  a  red  clay  or 
clayey  loam  of  the  richest  quality,  capable  of  producing  almost  every  crop,  and 
remarkable  therefore  for  its  fertilily.  It  is  chiefly  in  arable  culture,  because  of 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  but  the  meadows  are  rich,  and 
produce  good  herbage.  Where  the  rocks  are  more  sandy,  and  contain  fe* 
marly  bands,  the  soil  produced  is  poorer,  yet  generally  forms  a  good  sandy  loam, 
suitaole  for  turnips  and  barley. 

In  Devonshire,  as  in  the  vale  of  Taunton  and  other  localities,  where  the  lia3 
and  the  red  sand-stone  adjoin  each  otlier,  or  run  side  by  side,  the  difference  in 
the  fertility  and  general  productiveness  of  the  two  tracts  is  very  striking.  On 
the  former,  as  already  observed,  good  old  grass  land  is  seen,  but  the  arable  land 
on  the  latter  produces  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  crops  to  be  seen  en  any 
soil  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  county,  and  in  Somerset,  the  only  manure  it  eeems 
lo  require  is  lime,  on  every  repetition  of  which  it  is  said  to  produce  incAjased 
crops.  The  same  remarks  as  to  its  comparative  fertility,  apply  with  more  ot 
less  force  to  the  whole  of  the  large  area  occupied  by  this  formation  in  our  island 
— wherever  the  soil  has  been  chiefly  formed  by  tlie  decomposition  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  rests.  In  some  localities  (Dumfries-shire)  the  miracemis,  marly 
vock  is  dug  up,  and,  after  being  crumbled  byexposuie  to  a  winter's  fiost,  is  laid 
on  with  advantage  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  and  other  lands. 

In  the  south  of  Lancashire,  and  along  its  western  coast,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  S'  i  way,  in  Dumfries-shirC;  a  greai  breadth  of  this  formation  is  covered  with 
peat, 
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13°.  Magnesian  L'me-sUme.  '     The  magnesSan  lime-stoni  is  gene. 

rally  of  a  yellow,  sometimes  of  a  grey, 
colour.  In  the  upper  part  it  occasion- 
ally presents  itself  in  thin  beds,  which 
crumble  more  readily  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  Jn  some  places,  also,  it  assumes 
a  marly  character,  forming  masses 
wliich  are  soft  and  friable ;  in  general, 
however,  it  is  in  thick  beds,  hard  and 
compact  enough  to  be  used  for  a  build- 
ing stone  or  for  mending  the  roads.  The 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  it 
contains  varies  from  1  to  45  per  cent. 
It  is  in  the  north  of  England  generally 
traversed  by  vertical  fissures,  which  ren- 
der the  surface  dry,  and  make  water  in 
many  places  difficult  to  be  attained. 
Extent.— The  magnaian  limestone  stretches  in  an  almost  unbroken  line 
nearly  due  north  from  the  city  of  Nottingham  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne. 
It  is  in  general  only  a  few  miles  in  width,  its  principal  expansion  being  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  where  it  attains  a  breadth  of  8  or  10  miles. 

Soil. — It  forms,  for  the  most  part,  a  hilly  country,  covered  by  a  reddish 
brown  soil,  often  thin,  light  and  poor,  where  it  rests  immediately  on  the  native 
rock — producing  indifferent  herbage  when  laid  down  to  grass,  but  under  skilful 
management  capable  of  yielding  aveia,>o  crops  of  turnips  and  barley.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  tracts  of  the  poorest  land  rest  upon  this 
rock,  but  as  this  formation  is  for  the  nic&t  part  covered  with  deep  accumulations 
of  transported  materials — the  quality  of  tne  soil  is  in  very  many  places  more 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  this  superfiual  covering  than  upon  the  nature 
of  the  rock  beneath. 

During  the  slow  degradation  of  this  rock,  t^r  ra-ns  gradually  wash  out  great 
part  of  the  magnesia  it  contains,  so  that  it  seldom  httppens  that  the  soil  formed 
from  it,  though  resting  on  the  parent  rock,  contakis  so  mnch  magnesia  as  to  be 
necessarily  hurtful  to  vegetation. 

D. — Cabboniferous  Syst*;*'. 

14°.  Coal  Measures.       300_/!;.  Consisting  of  alternate  beds  of  indu- 

rated bluish-biaok  clay  (coal  shale),  of 
siliceous  sand-jtine  generally  grey  in 
coiour  and  coiitaCning  imbedded  plants, 
and  of  coal  of  ririous  qualities  and  de- 
grees of  thicknaj!..     Beds  of  lime-stone 
rarely  appear  in  tMs  formation  till  we 
approach  the  loM'est  part  of  the  series. 
KxTENT. — Fortunately  for  the  mineral  resources  of  Gre,u  Britain,  the  coal 
measures  occupy  a  large  area  in  our  island.     Most  of  tht  I'istricts  in  which 
they  occur  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  only  to  be  indicated.     The  south 
Welsh  coal-field  occupies  the  south  of  Pembroke,  nearly  the  whole  of  Glamor- 
gan, and  part  of  Monmouth-shire.     In  the  north  of  Somerset  aie  the  coal  mea- 
sures of  the  Bristol  field,  which  stretch  also  across  the  Severn  iv>to  ihe  forest  of 
Dean.    In  the  middle  of  the  central  plain  of  the  lew  red  sand-stone,  lie  the  coal- 
fields of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  of  Coventry,  a;  d  Dudley,  and  on  its  western 
borders  are  those  of  Shropshire,  Denbigh,  and  Flint  (North  Wales).     To  the 
north  of  this  plain  extends  on  the  right  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  from  Notting. 
ham  to  Leeds,  while  on  the  left  is  the  small  coal-field  of  Newcastle-nn'icr-Lire, 
and  the  broader  Lancashire  field  which  crosses  the  country  from  near  Liverpool 
to  Manchester.    Almost  the  entire  easterr  T.alf  of  the  county  of  DurluMn,  anJ 
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of  the  low  country  of  Northumberland,  is  coveted  with  tliese  measures  -bni 
th£  largest  area  covered  by  these  rocks  is  in  that  part  of  the  low  country  of 
Scotland  which  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  west  coast  of 
Ayrshire  to  the  east/^rn  coast  of  Fife.  They  there  form  a  broad  band,  having 
an  average  breadth  .  f  30  miles,  interrupted  often  by  trap  or  gi-een-stone  rocks, 
yet  lying  immediately  beneath  the  loose  superficial  matter,  over  the  largest  por- 
tion of  this  extensive  district.  They  do  not  occurfurlher  north  in  our  island.  In 
Ire!  and  they  form  a  tract  of  limited  extent  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan — cover  a  much  larger  area  in  the  south-east  in  Kilkenny  and 
Q.ueen's  counties — and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  spread  on  either 
bank  over  a  large  portion  of  the  counties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Limerick. 

Soil. — The  soil  produced  by  the  degradation  of  the  sand-stones  and  shales 
of  the  coal  formation  is  universally  of  inferior  quality.  The  black  shales  or 
schists  form  alone  a  cold,  stiff,  ungrateful  clay.  The  sand-stones  alone  form 
tliin,  unproductive  soils,  or  barren — almost  naked — heaths.  When  the  clay 
and  sand  are  mixed  a  looser  soil  is  produced,  which,  by  heavy  liming,  by  drain- 
ing, and  by  skilful  culture,  may  be  rendered  moderately  productive.  In  the 
west  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  on  the  higher  edges 
of  most  of  our  coal  fields,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  this  worthless  sand-stone 
surface,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  improveable  cold  clays  of  the  shale  beds 
These  latter  soils  appear  veij'  unpromising,  and  can  only  be  rendered  remune- 
ratively productive  in  skilful  hands.  They  present  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  active  exertions  of  zealous  agriculturists,  and  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
agriculture,  might  be  expended  with  the  promise  of  much  benefit  to  the  country 

15°.   Millstone  Grit.       600  ft.  This  formation  consists  in  some  lo- 

calities of  an  entire  mass  of  coarse  sand- 
stone, of  great  thickness — in  others  o( 
alternations  of  sand-stones  and  shales, 
resembling  those  of  the  coal-measures 
— while  in   others,   again,  lime-stones, 
more  or  less  siliceous,  are  interposed 
among  the  sand- stones  and  shales. 
Extent. — A  large  portion  o*"  Devonshire  is  covered  with  these  rocks — ^they 
form  also  the  high  land  which  ikirts  to  the  north  and  west  the  coal-measures  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Durham,  and  over  which  is  the  first  ascent  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  that  run  northward  through  these  three  counties.   In  Scot- 
land, they  have  not  been  observed  to  lie  immediately  beneath  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face.    In  the  north  of  Ireland  they  cover  a  considerable  area,  stretching  across 
the  county  of  Leitrim  between  Sligo  and  Lough  Erne. 

Sou.,. —  The  soils  resting  upon,  and  formed  from,  these  rocks  are  generally  of 
a  very  inferior  description.  Where  the  sand-stones  come  to  the  surface,  miles 
of  naked  rock  appear;  other  tracts  bear  only  heath,  or,  where  the  rains  have 
only  a  partial  outlet,  accumulations  of  peat.  The  shale-beds,  like  those  of  the 
coal-measures,  afford  a  cold,  unproductive,  yet  not  unimproveable  soil — it  is 
only  where  lime-stones  occur  among  them  that  patches  of  healthy  verdure  are 
seen,  and  fields  which  are  readily  susceptible  of  profitable  arable  culture. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  of  this  formation  in  general,  that  the  high  grounds  form 
extensive  tracts  of  moor-land.  In  the  lower  districts  of  country  over  which  it 
extends,  the  soil  generally  rests  not  or  the  rocks  themselves,  but  on  superficial 
accumulations  of  transported  materials,  which  are  often  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
form  a  soil  either  productive  iu  itself  or  capable  of  being  rendered  so  by  skilful 
cultivation. 

J  6°.  Mountain       )    c^-\  f  In  thisformation,  as  its  name  implies, 

Lime-stone.  \    ' '  ■'  y  f"  lime-stone  is  the  predominating  rock. 

It  is  generally  hard,  blue,  and  more  oi 
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leas  full  of  organic  remains,    /n  soma 
localities,  it  occurs  in  beds  of  v*st  thick- 
ness— (Derby   and   Yorkshire) — while 
in  others— (Northumberland) — it  is  di- 
vided into  numerous  layers,  with  inter- 
posed sand-stones  and  beds  of  shale,  and 
occasional  thin  seams  of  coal. 
Extent. — The  greater  portion  of  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Northumberland 
«re  covered  by  this  formation,  and  from  the  latter  county  it  stretches  along  the 
west  of  Durham  through  Yorkshire  as  far  as  Preston,  in  Leuicashire — ^forming 
the  mountains  of  the  well  known  Pennine  chain,  which  throw  out  spurs  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  thus  present  on  the  man  an  iinregular  outline  and  vaiying 
breadth  of  country.     In  Scotland  these  rocks  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
couiUy  of  Berwick,  immediately  on  the  Border;  but  in  Ireland,  almost  the  en- 
tire central  part,  forming  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  whole  island,  is  occupied 
by  the  mountain  limestone  formation. 

Soil. — From  the  slowness  with  which  this  rock  decays,  many  parts  of  it  are 
quite  naked ;  in  others,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  light  porous  soil  of  a  brown 
colour,  which  naturally  produces  a  short  but  thick  and  sweet  herbage.  Much 
of  the  mountain  lime-stone  country,  therefore,  is  in  natural  pasture. 

Where  the  lime-stones  are  mixed  or  interstratified  with  shale  beds,  which  de- 
cay more  easily,  a  deeper  soil  is  found,  especially  in  the  hollows  and  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  valleys.  These  are  often  stiff  and  naturally  cold,  but  when 
well  drained  and  limed  produce  excellent  crops  of  every  kind.  In  Northumber- 
land, much  of  the  mountain  lime-stone  country  is  still  in  moor-land,  but  the  ex- 
cellence of  border  farming  is  gradually  rescuing  one  improveable  spot  after  ano- 
ther from  the  hitherto  unproductive  waste.  In  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire  also 
improvements  are  more  or  less  extensively  in  progress,  though,  in  all  these  dis- 
tricts, there  are  large  tracts  which  can  never  be  re-claimed. 

E. — Old  Red  Sand-stone  or  Devonian  System. 

17°.  Old  Red  Sand- }      600  to  The  upper  part  of  this  formation  con- 

sUme.  \  lO.OOOy?.      s'sts  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomer- 

Old  Red  Conglomerate.  a'es  (indurated  sandy  gravel),  the  mid- 

Com-stone  and  Marls.  die  of  spotted,   red  and  green,  clayey 

Tile-stone.  marls,  with  irregular  layers  of  hard,  of- 

ten impure  and  siliceous  lime-stones 
(cornstones)  likewise  mottled,  and  the 
lowest  of  thin  hard  beds  of  siliceous 
sand-stones,  sometimes  calcareousjsmot- 
tled,  and  splitting  readily  into  thin  flags 
(tile-stones).  ', 

Extent.— Ihougn  occasionally  of  vast  thickness,  the  old  red  sand-storie  does 
not  occupy  a  very  extensive  area  in  our  island.  In  the  south  of  Pembroke  it 
forms  a  tract  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  coal-field — surrounds  on  the  north  and 
east  the  coal-field  of  Glamorgan,  and  immediately  north  of  this  county  covers  a 
large  area  comprehending  the  greater  portion  of  Brecknock  and  Hereford,  and 
part  of  Monmouth.  A  small  patch  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Westmoreland— but  it  does  not  again  present  itself  till 
we  reach  the  western  flank  of  the  Cheviot  Hi  s.  It  there  appears  on  either 
side  of  the  Tweed,  and  extends  over  a  portion  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  to  th-: 
if^  "^'t^  Lammermuirs.  On  the  north  of  the  same  hills  it  again  presents  it- 
self, and  stretching  to  the  south-west,  forms  a  considerable  tract  of  country  ic 
™  "ount'fs  of  Haddington  and  Lanark.  On  the  north  of  the  great  Scottish 
coal-field  it  forms  a  broad  band,  which  runs  completely  across  the  island  in  a 
<outh-w»8tern  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  Ur^mpians,  from  Stofieljaven  In 
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ihe  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  to  be  disccvered  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  and  at  the  MuH 
of  Cantire,  and — along  the  prolongation  of  the  same  line — at  various  places  on 
the  northern  flank  of  the  great  mountain  lime-stone  formation  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan.  In  thi. 
north  of  Scotland,  it  lines  either  shore  of  the  Moray  Firth,  skirts  the  coast  to- 
wards Caithness,  where  it  covers  nearly  the  whole  county,  and  still  further 
north,  forms  the  entire  surface  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Along  the  north-west- 
ern coast,  it  also  appears  in  detached  patches  till  we  reach  3ie  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

In  Ireland,  it  occurs  also  on  the  extreme  southern  edge  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, in  Wate?ford  and  the  neighbouring  counties — and  in  the  middle  of  this 
formation  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  south  of  Mayo,  and 
round  the  base  of  the  slate  mountains  of  Tipperary. 

Soil. — The  soil  on  the  old  red  sand-stone  admits  of  very  nearly  the  same 
variations  as  on  the  new  red  sand-stone  formation.  Where  it  is  formed,  as  in 
parts  of  Pembroke,  from  the  upper  sand-stones  and  conglomerates,  it  is  either 
worthless  or  it  produces  a  poor  hungry  soil,  "which  eats  all  the  manure,  and 
drinks  all  the  water."  These  upper  rocks  are  sometimes  so  siliceous  as  to  be 
almost  destitute  both  of  lime  and  clay — in  such  cases,  the  soils  they  form  are 
almost  valueless. 

The  marly  beds  and  lime-stones  of  the  second  division,  yield  warm  arid  rich 
soils — such  as  the  mellow  lands  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  best  in  Brecknock 
and  Pembroke  shires.  The  soil  in  every  district  varies  according  as  the  partings 
of  marl  are  more  or  less  numerous.  These  easily  crumble,  and  where  tliey 
abound  form  a  rich  stiff  wheat  soil — like  that  of  East  Lothian  and  parts  of  Ber- 
wickshire ; — where  they  are  less  frequent  the  soil  is  lighter  and  produces  excellent 
turnips  and  barley.  Where  the  subsoil  is  porous,  this  land  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.*  The  apple  and  the  pear  are  largely  grown 
in  Hereford  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  long  celebrated  for  the  cider  and 
perry  they  produce. 

The  tile-stones  reach  the  surface  only  on  the  northern  and  western  edges  of 
ih;.-  formation  in  England.  In  Ayrshire,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  Ross-shire,  and  in 
LiuUhness,  larger  tracts  of  land  rest  on  these  lower  beds.  In  all  these  districts 
rich  corn  lands  are  produced  from  the  rocks  of  the  middle  series.  The  fertility 
of  Strathmore  in  Perthshire,  and  of  other  Tallies  upon  this  formation,  is  well 
known — Easter  Ross  and  Murray  have  been  called  the  granary  of  Scotland, 
and  even  in  Caithness  rich  corn-bearing  (oat)  lands  are  not  unfrequent.  Yet 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  rich  lands,  tracts  of  tile-stone  country 
occur,  which  are  eitlier  covered  with  useless  bog  (Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire), 
or  with  a  thin  covering  of  soil  which  is  almost  incapable  of  profitable  culture. 
In  this  latter  condition  is  the  moor  of  Beauly  on  the  Cromarthy  Firth,  an  ares 
of  50  square  miles,  which,  till  within  a  few  years,  lay  as  an  unclaimed  commor 
— and  in  the  county  of  Caithn'iss  still  more  extensive  tracts. 

In  South  Devon  and  part  of  Cornwall  a  very  fertile  district  rests  al"30  on  the 
middle  series  of  these  rocks.  Instead  of  red  sand-stones,  however,  the  country 
there  consists  of  green  slates,  more  or  less  siliceous,  of  sand-stones  and  of  lime- 
stones, which  by  their  decay  have  formed  a  very  productive  soil.  These  rocks 
in  the  above  counties  abound  in  fossil  remains,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason 
that  the  term  Devonian  has  been  applied  to  the  rocks  of  the  old  red  sand  .itone 
formation. 

♦  The  most  loamy  of  Ihese  red  soils  of  Hereford  aiTord  the  finest  crops  of  wheat  and  hc^)8, 
and  bear  the  most  prolific  apple  and  pear  trees,  whilst  the  whole  region  (eminently  in  the 
heavier  clayey  tracts)  is  renowned  for  the  production  of  the  sturdiest  oaks,  which  so  abound 
as  to  be  Biyled  the  "  weeds  of  Herefordshire."  Thf3S,  though  this  region  contains  no  mineL 
the  composition  of  its  rocks  is  directly  productive  cf  its  great  agricultural  wealth. — Mwrt» 
Km,  Sriurian  System,  1,,  p.  193. 
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III.  Primart  Strata. — In  these  rocks  slates  abound,  and  lime 
stones  are  more  rare.  Organic  remains  are  also  less  frequently  met 
with  than  in  the  superior  rocks.  These  remains  belong  all  to  extinct 
species,  the  greater  part  to  extinct  genera  and  families,  and  are  frequent- 
ly so  wholly  unlike  to  existing  races  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  any 
ritsemblance  between  tie  animals  which  now  live  and  those  whichappear 
to  have  inhabited  the  waters  of  those  ant^nt  periods. 

F. — Silurian  System. 

8°.  Upper  Silurian.     3S00  ft.  The  upper  Ludlow  rocks  consist  of 

lo  T  «..»«._„„... n,.n..  sand-stones  more  or  less  calcareous  and 

1".  Ludlow  formation.  .,,  ~,  .  ,      , 

TI     er  Ludlow  )  argillaceous.     These  rest   upon   hard, 

i  Avmestrv  Lime  stone  >  2000     somewhat  crystalline,  earthy  lime-stones 

.  Lower  li^dlow"         )  (Aymestry  lime-stones.)     The  lower 

-'  Ludlow  rocks  are  masses  of  shale  more 

2°.  Wenlock  formation.  free  from  lime  and  sand  than  the  upper 

a  Lime-stone  |  ^gQ^      beds,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  they 

b  Shale  )  decay  into  miid  are  locally  known  by 

the  name  of  "  mud-stones." 

The  Wenlock  or  Dudley  formation 
consists  in   the  upper  part  of  a  great 
thickness  of  Ume-stone  beds  often  argil- 
laceous, and  abounding  in  the  remains 
of  marine  animals;   and  in  the  lower 
part  of  thick  beds  of  a  dull  clayey  shale 
— in  its  want  of  cohesion,  and  in  its 
mode  of  decay,  very  much  resembling 
the  mud-stones  of  Ludlow. 
Extent. — The  principal  seat  of  these  rocks  in  our  island  is  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  Wales,  where  they  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface  over  the 
eastern  half  of  Radnor,  and  the  nohh  of  M  ontgomery . 

Soil. — The  prevailing  character  of  the  soils  upon  these  formations  is  derived 
from  the  shales  and  mud-stones — and  from  the  earthy  layers  of  the  sand-stones 
and  lime-stones  which  decay  more  readily  than  the  purer  masses  of  these  rocks. 
The  traveller  is  immediately  struck  in  passing'  from  the  rich  red  marls  and 
clays  of  the  old  red  sand-stone  in  Hereford,  on  to  the  dark,  almost  black,  soils 
of  the  upper  and  lower  Ludlow  rocks  in  Radnor,  not  merely  by  the  change  of 
colour,  but  by  their  obviously  diminished  value  and  productiveness.  The  up- 
iper  Ludlow  is  crossed  by  many  vertical  cracks  and  fissures,  and  thus,  though 
clayey,  the  soil  which  tests  upon  it  is  generally  dry,  and  susceptible  of  cultiva- 

Not  so  the  muddy  soils  of  the  lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlrck  rocks.  They  are 
generally  more  or  less  impervious  to  water,  and  being  sutjject  to  the  drainage 
of  the  upperbeds,  form  cold  and  comparatively  unmanageable  tracts.  Itisonly 
where  the  intermediate  lime-stones  (Aymestry  and  Wenlock  lime-stones)  come 
to  the  surface  and  mingle  their  debris  with  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  rocks, 
that  the  stiff  clays  become  capable  of  bearing  excellent  crops  of  wheat.  This 
fact,  however,  indicates  the  method  by  which  the  whole  of  these  cold  wet  clays 
might  begreatly  improved.  By  perfect  artificial  drainage  and  copious  limeing, 
the  unproductive  soils  of  the  lower  Ludlow  and  of  the  Wenlock  shales  might  be 
converted  into  wheat  lands  more  or  less  rich  and  fertile.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, however,  that  in  those  districts  of  North  and  South  Wales,  where  the 
dark  grey  or  black  "  rotchy"  land  of  the  mud-stones  prevails,  lime  is  often  go 
scarce,  or  has  to  be  brought  from  so  great  a  distance,  as  to  render  this  means  of 
improvement  alnv  ijt  unattainable. 
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19°.  Lower  S'lurian.     3700  ft.  The  Caradoc  beds  consist  of  thieii 

Carad- Sand-atones    2500       layers  of  sand-stone  of  various  coloura, 

Llandeilo  Fkgs  1200       "^=""8  "P?"'  ^""i  fPJ^^^  iK^i"?- 

°  casionally  interstratined  with,  ihu}  beds 

of  impure  lime-stone.     The  Llandeilo 
flags  which  lie  beneath  them  consist  of 
thin  calcareous  strata,  in   some  locali- 
ties alternating  with  sand-stones  End 
shales. 
Extent. — These  rocks  forjii  patches  of  land  in  Shropshire  and  the  nortli  of 
Montgomery — aiid  skirt  the  southern  and  eastern  edge  of  Caermarthen.    None 
of  the  Siliuian  rocks  have  yet  been  found  to  extend  over  any  large  portion  of 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Soil. — The  Oaradoc  sand-stone,  when  free  from  lime,  produces  only  a 
naked  surface  or  a  beu-ren  heath.  The  Llandeilo  flags  form  a  fertile  and  arable 
soil,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  south  of  Caermarthen,  where  they  are  best  devel- 
oped, and  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Towey,  which  for  many  miles  before 
It  reaches  the  town  of  Caermarthen  runs  over  this  formation. 

In  this  forma.ii;i,  as  in  every  other  we  have  yet  studied,  the  soil  changes  im- 
mediately on  the  appearance  of  a  new  rock  at  the  surface.  The  soil  of  the 
Wenlock  shale  is  sometimes  more  sandy  as  it  approaches  the  Caradoc  beds, 
and  on  favouraDle  slopes  farms  good  arable  land  and  sustains  luxuriant  woods, 
but  where  the  Caradoc  sand-stones  reach  the  surface,  a  wild  heath  or  poor 
wood-land  stretches  over  the  country,  until  passing  over  their  edges  we  reach 
the  lime-containing  soils  of  the  Llandeilo  flags,  when  fertile  awiJ«  lands  and 
lofty  trees  again  appear.* 

G. — Cambrian  System. 

20°.    Upper  Sf  Lower  Cam-  )  These  rocks,  which  are  many  thou- 

brian  Rocks.  ^  sand  yards  in  thickness,  consist  chiefly 

of  th^n  slates,  often  hard  and  cleaving 
readily,  like  roofing  slates,  occasionally 
intermingled  with  sandy  and  thin  lime- 
stone beds.     They  contain  few  organir 
remains. 
Extent. — These  rocks   cover  the  whole  of  Cornwall,  part  of  North  and 
South  Devon,  the  western  half  of  Wales,  the  entire  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  a  large  part  of  Westmoreland  and  South  Cumberland.     In  Scotland,  they 
form  a  band  bct-.-'een  30  and  40  miles  in  width,  which  crosses  the  island  from 
the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  St.  Abbs  Head.     They  form  also  a  narrow  stripe  of 
land,  which  recrosses  the  island  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  old  red  sand-stone 
from  Stonehaven  lo  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and,  further  north,  spread  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  BnnfTshire.     In  the  south-west  of  Ireland  they  atlain  a  great 
breadth,  are  nan-ower  at  Waterford,  but  form  a  broad  band  along  the  granite 
mountains  from  that  city  to  Dublin.     They  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
counties  of  Louth,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  and  Down, — foi-m  a  harrow 
stripe  also  along  ihe  coast  of  Antrim  as  far  north  as  the  Giant's  Causeway, — 
and,  in  the  interior  of  Ireland,  re-appear  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Tip- 
perary. 

Soir.. — The  predominance  of  slaty  rocks  in  this  formation  imparts  to  the  soils 
df  the  entire  surface  over  which  they  extend  one  common  clayey  character. 
They  generally  form  elevated  tracts  of  country,  as  in  Wales,  Cumoerland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  the  rigours  of  the  climate  combine  with  the  fre- 
quent thinness  and  poverty  sf  the  soil  to  condemn  extensive  districts  to  worth- 

Sucli  a  passage  from  one  ormation  to  another  is  exhibited  in  the  diaeraine  insertc'I  In 
page  238  ' 
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ttai  heath  or  to  widely  extended  bogs.  Yet  the  slate  rocks  ttiemseljes  especi- 
ally when  they  happen  to  be  calcareous,  are  capable  of  producing  fertile  soils. 
Such  are  found  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hill  sides,  and  by  the  margins  of  the  lakes 
that  are  often  met  with  in  the  slate  districts.  More  extensive  stnpes  tr  bands 
of  such  productive  land  occur  also  at  lower  levels,  as  in  the  north  of  l^evon,  and 
rn  the  south  of  Cornwall.  In  the  latter  county,  the  soils  on  the  hornpt^nd^  slate 
(which  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  slate  series)are  extremely  fertile,  exhibiting  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  which  are  formed  from  the  neighbouring  Serpentine 
rocks,  that  extend  over  a  large  area  immediately  north  of  the  Lizard  (see  p.  2b5.) 
Where  the  clay-slate  soils  occur,  therefore,  however  cold  and  stiff  they  may 
be,  a  favourable  climate,  drainage,  if  necessary,  and  lime,  either  naturally  pre- 
sent, or  artificially  added,  appear  to  be  the  first  requisites  to  insure  fertility. 

The  mode  in  which  these  rocks  lie,  or  the  degree  of  inclination  which  the 
beds  exhibit,  exercises  an  important  influence  upon  the  agricultural  character 
o'f  the  soils  that  rest  upon  them.  In  the  diagram  inserted  in  page  238,  the 
rocks  f  A)  represent  the  highly  inclined,  often  nearly  vertical  position,  in  which 
the  slate  rocks  are  most  frequently  found.  The  soil  formed  from  them  must, 
therefore,  rest  on  the  thin  edges  of  the  beds.  Thus  it  happens  in  many  lo- 
calities that  the  rains  carry  down  the  soluble  parts  of  the  soil  and  of  theminure 
within  the  partings  of  the  slates— and  hence  the  lands  are  hungry  and  unprofit- 
able to  work. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  clay  slate  hills  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  system.', 
flourish  the  vineyards  of  the  middle  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Ahr. 

H. — Mica-Slate  and  Gneiss  Systems. 
21°.  Mica-Slale,  OneissRock.  The upperoftheseformations con- 

sists of  thin  undulating  layers  of  rock, 
consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  and  mica, 
alternating  occasidfially  with  green 
(chlorite)  slates,  common  clay-slates, 
quartz  rock  and  hard  crystallme  lime- 
stones.   The  gneiss  is  a  hard  and 
solid  rock  of  a  similar  nature,  consist- 
ing of  many  thin  layers  distinctly  vi- 
sible, but  firmly  cemented,  and  as  it 
were  half-melted  together. 
Extent. — Two-thirds  of  Scotland,  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  country 
north  and  west  of  the  Grampians,  consist  of  these  rocks.     In  England  there 
is  only  a  small  patch  of  mica  slate  about  Bolt  Head  and  Start  Point  in  South 
Devon,  and  a  somewhat  larger  in  Anglesey;  but  in  Ireland,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Londonderry  on  the  north,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Mayo,  Connaught,  and  Galway,  on  the  west,  are  covered  by  rocks  belonging 
to  the  mica  slate  system. 

Soils. — These  rocks  are,  in  general,  harder  still  than  those  of  the  Cambrian 
system,  and  still  more  impervious  to  water,  when  not  highly  inclined.  They 
crumble  slowly,  therefore,  and  imperfectly,  and  hence  are  covered  with  thin 
soils,  on  which,  where  good  natural  drainage  exists,  a  coarse  herbage  springs, 
and  from  which  an  occasional  crop  of  com  may  be  reaped — but  on  which,  where 
tlie  water  becomes  stagnant,  extensive  heaths  and  bogs  prevail.  That  they 
contain,  when  perfectly  decomposed  and  mellowed,  the  materials  of  a  fertile  soil, 
is  shown  by  the  richness  of  many  little  patches  of  land,  that  occur  ui  the  shel- 
t».red  valleys  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  margins  of  its  many 
takes.  In  general,  however,  the  mica-slate  and  gneiss  country  is  so  elevated 
thiit  not  only  does  an  ungenial  climate  assist  its  natural  unproductiveness,  but 
llie  frequent  rains  and  rapid  flowing  rivers  bear  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  val- 
lies  or  forward  to  the  sea,  much  of  the  finer  matter  produced  by  the  decay  of  the 
fncks, — leaving  only  a  prrr,  thin,  sandy  soil  bekind. 
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On  these  hard  slate  and  gneiss  rocks  extensive  pine  forests  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  lorg  lived  and  died.  In  these  countries  it  is  customary  in  many 
places  to  bum  down  the  wood,  to  strew  the  ashes  over  the  thin  soil,  to  harrow 
in  the  seed — to  reap  thus  one  or  two  harvests  of  rye,  and  to  abandon  it  again  to 
nature.  A  grove  of  beech  first  springs  up,  which  is  supplanted"by  an  after- 
growth of  pine,  and  finally  disappears. 


Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  nature  and  order  of  succession  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  as  they  occur  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — of  the 
relative  areas  over  which  they  severally  appear  at  the  surface — and  of 
the  kind  of  soils  which  they  produce  by  their  natural  decay.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  above  stated,*  shows  how  very  much  the  fertility 
of  each  district  is  dependent  upon  its  geological  structure — how  much  a 
previous  knowledge  of  that  structure  is  fitted  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  lo 
the  nature  of  the  soils  to  be  expected  in  any  district — lo  explain  anoma- 
lies also  in  regard  to  the  unlike  agricultural  capabilities  of  soils  appar- 
ently similar — to  indicate  to  ihe  purchaser  where  good  or  better  lands 
are  to  be  expected,  and  to  the  improver,  whether  the  means  of  amelio- 
rating his  soil  by  liraeing,  by  marling,  or  by  other  judicious  admixture, 
are  likely  to  be  within  his  reach,  and  in  what  direction  they  are  lo  be 
sought  for.  There  still  remain  some  important  branches  of  this  subject 
to  which,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  you,  it  will  be  my  duty  briefly  to  draw 
your  attention  in  the  following  lecture. 

■  For  much  of  the  practical  information  contained  in  this  section,  I  have  to  express  my 
obligations  to  the  following  works : — For  the  extreme  southern  counties,  to  De  La  Beche's 
Geological  Report  on  Cornwall  ax4  Devon  ;  and  to  a  paper  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  on 
the  Jgriculturai  Produce  of  Comsjall ; — for  Wales  and  the  Border  counties,  to  Murchison's 
Silurian  System; — for  the  Midland  counties  of  England,  to  Morton  on  Soils,  a  work  I  have 
in  a  previous  note  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  for  Yorlishire,  to  a  paper  by 
Sir  John  Johnston,  Bart.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ; — and  for  t tie  Old 
Red  Sand-slone  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  the  very  interesting  little  work  of  Mr.  Millpron 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  reader  would  read  the  above  section  with  much  grcatei 
proiit  if  be  were  previously  to  posecss  hinuelf  of  Phillip's  OutUne  Map  of  the  Geology  oj  tht 
B'ititk  .ilimdo. 


LECTURE  XII. 

niiniiKii. .. on  i/f  tie  granitic  rocks  and  of  their  constituent  minerals— Cause  and  made  ol 
llieirdejirailatiin— Soils  derived  from  them— Superficial  accumulalions—Tlieir  inlluelioo 
u\iini  the  character  of  the  soils— Organic  coostitueotB,  ultimate  chemical  constitution,  and 
litiysical  properties  of  soils. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  (§  6,  p.  237),  that  the  rocks 
which  present  themselves  at  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  arc  of  two  kinds, 
distinguished  bjr  the  terms  stratified  and  unstratified.  The  former 
crumble  away,  in  general,  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  and  form  a  va- 
riely  of  soils  of  which  the  agricultural  characters  and  capabilities  have 
been  shortly  explained.  The  unstratified  or  crystalline  rocks  form  soils 
of  so  peculiar  a  character  and  possessing  agricultural  capabilities  in 
general  so  different  from  those  of  the  stratified  rocks  which  occur  in  (he 
same  neighbourhood,  and  they,  besides,  cover  so  large  and  hiiherlo  so 
unfruitful  an  area  in  our  island,  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  separate  and 
somewhat  detailed  consideration. 

§  \.  Composition  of  the  Granitic  Rocks. 

The  name  of  Granite  is  given  by  mineralogists  to  a  rock  consisting  of 
a  mixture  more  or  less  intimate  of  three  simple  minerals — Quartz,  Mica, 
find  Felspar.  When  Mica  is  wanting,  and  Hornblende  occurs  in  its 
stead,  llie.  rock  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Syenite.  This  mineral- 
ogical  distinction  is  often  neglected  by  the  geologist,  who  describes  large 
iracls  of  country  as  covered  by  granitic  rocks,  though  there  may  be 
many  hills  or  mountains  of  syenite.  In  a  geological  sense,  the  distiiic- 
liun  is  often  of  little  consequence;  in  relation  to  agriculture,  however, 
the  (lisiinction  between  a  granite  and  a  syenite  is  of  considerable  ini- 
ponance. 

The  minerals  of  which  these  rocks  consist  are  mixed  together  in  very 
variable  proportions.  Sometimes  the  quartz  predominates,  so  as  to  con- 
st.tuie  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  rock,  sometimes  both 
inica  and  quartz  are  present  in  such  small  quantity  as  to  form  what  is 
ilinn  called  a  felspar  rock.  The  mica  rarely  exceeds  one-sixth  of  the 
whole,  while  the  hornblende  of  the  syenites  sometimes  forms  nearly 
one  half  of  the  entire  rock.  These  diflerences  also  are  often  overlooked 
liy  llie  geologist — though  they  necessarily  produce  important  differences 
in  the  composition  and  agricultural  characters  of  the  soils  derived  froin 
ihe  crystalline  rocks. 

A  few  other  minerals  occur  occasionally  among  the  granitic  rocks,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  composition  of  the  soils  to  which  they 
give  rise.  Among  these,  the  different  varieties  of  tourmaline  are  in 
many  places  abundant.  Thus  the  schorl  rock  of  Cornwall  consists  of 
luartz  and  schorl  (a  variety  of  tourmaline),  while  crystals  of  schorl 
are  so  frequently  found  in  the  granites  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the 
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Scilly  Isles,  as  to  be  considered  characteristic  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
them   (Dr.  Boase). 

These  rocks  decay  with  very  different  degrees  of  rapidity — accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  in  which  the  serera.  minerals  are  present  in 
them,  and  to  the  peculiar  state-of  hardness  or  aggregation  in  which  they 
happen  to  occur.  Both  the  mode  of  their  decay,  however,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  lakes  place,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  soils  formed  from  them,  are  materially  dependent 
upon  the  composition  of  the  several  minerals  of  which  the  rocks  consist. 
This  composition,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit. 

1°.  Quartz  has  already  been  described  (p.  206),  as  a  variety  of  silica 
— the  substance  of  flints,  and  of  siliceous  sands  and  sand-stones.  In 
granite,  it  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  rock  crystal,  but  it  is  more  frequent- 
ly disseminated  in  small  particles  throughout  the  rocky  mass.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  scratch  glass. 

2°.  Felspar  is  generally  colourless,  but  is  not  unfrequently  reddish  or 
flesh-coloured.  On  the  colour  of  the  felspar  they  contain,  that  of  the 
granites  most  frequently  depends.  Several  varieties  of  this  mineral  are 
known  to  collectors.  Besides  the  common  felspar,  however,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  specify  jli5i£e,  which,  in  appearance,  closely  resembles  fel- 
spar, often  takes  its  place  in  granite  rocks,  and  in  chemical  constitution 
differs  from  it  only  in  containing  soda,  while  the  common  felspar  con- 
tains potash.  These  two  minerals  are  readily  distinguished  from  quariz 
by  their  inferior  hardness.  They  do  not  scratch  glass,  and,  in  general, 
may  easily  be  scratched  by  the  point  of  a  knife. 

They  concist  respectively  of — 

'  Felspar.  Albite. 

Silica     ....     65-21  69-09 

Alumina     .     .     .     18-13  19-22 

Potash  ....     16-66  — 

Soda      ....        —  11-69 


100-00  100-00 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  minerals  do  not  generally  oc 
cur  in  nature  in  a  perfectly  pure  state — for  though  they  do  not  essential- 
ly contain  either  lime,  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  iron,  they  are  seldom  found 
without  a  small  admixture  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances.  It  is  also 
found  that  while  pure  felspar  contains  only  potash,  and  pure  albite  only 
soda,  abundance  of  a  kind  of  intermediate  mineral  occurs  which  contains 
both  potash  and  soda.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  felspar  of  the  Siebenge- 
hirge,  onthe  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  (Berthler),  and  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Italy  (Abich) 

In  these  two  minerals  tlje  silica  is  combined  with  the  potash,  soda, 
and  alumina,  forming  certain  compounds  already  described  under  the 
name  o[ silicates  (p.  207). 

Felspar  consists  of  a  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  a  silicate  of 
potash.  Albite  of  the  same  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  a  silicate 
of  soda. 

3°.  ilfiea  generally  occurs  disseminated  through  the  granite  in  small 
shining  scales  or  plates,  which,  when  extracted  from  the  rock,  split  readi- 
ly into  numerous  inconceivably  thin  layers.     I:  sometimes  occurs  also 
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in  larsr,  nasses,  and  s  of  various  colours — iv-hite,  grey,  browti,  greer, 
and  bla:l5.  It  is  sofi  and  readily  cut  with  a  knife.  The  thin  shining 
particles  that  occur  in  nnany  sand  stones,  and  especially  between  the 
partings  of  the  beds,  and  give  them  wliat  is  called  a  micaceous  cliarac- 
ler,  are  only  more  or  less  weathered  portions  of  this  mineral. 

Mica  also  consists  of  silicates,  though  its  constitution  is  not  always  so 
simple  as  that  of  felspar.  In  some  varieties  magnesia  is  present,  whilst 
ill  others  it  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  com- 
position of  two  specimens  from  different  localities. 

Potash.  Magnesiao. 

Mica.  .  Mica. 

Silica 4610  40'00 

Alumina     ....     31-60  12-67 

Prot-Oxideoflron   .      8-65  19.03 

Magnesia   ....       —  15-70 

Potash 8-39  5-61 

Oxide  of  Magnesia  .       1-40  0-63 

Fluoric  Acid   .     .     .       1-12  2-10 

Water 1-00    Titanic  Acid  1-63 

.;■  96-26,  97-37 

If  we  neglect  the  three  last  substances,  which  are  present  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  recollect  that  the  silica  is  in  combination  with  all  the 
other  substances  which  stand  beneath  it,  we  see  that  these  varieties  of 
mica  consist  of  a  silicate  of  alumina,  combined  in  ilie  one  with  silicate 
of  iron  and  silicate  of  potash,  and  in  the  other  with  silicate  of  iron  and 
silicate  of  magnesia. 

4°.  Hornblende  occurs  of  various  colours,  but  that  which  forms  a  con- 
stituent of  the  syenites  and  of  the  basalts  is  of  a  dark  green  or  brownish 
black  colour,  is  often  in  regular  crystals,  and  is  readily  distinguished 
lrom_ quartz  and  fjjspar  by  its  colour,  and  from  black  mica  by  not  split- 
ting ,„  to  thin  layers,  when  heated  in  the  flanie  of  a  candle.  It  consists 
ot  sUieaies  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  or  per  cent 

Basaltic  Syenilic 

c..,.  Hornblende.  Hornblende. 

Silica 42-24  45-69 

Alumina    ....     13-92 

Lime 12-24 

Magnesia  ....  13.74 
Prot-Oxide  of  Iron  .  14-59 
Oxide  of  Manganese  0-33 
Fluoric  Acid  ...       

A .  ,  L  97-06  99-53 

mt^^Tr^'T  -1  '''f-^  ""'  »n«!yses  sliows  that  the  proportions  of 

"ornS«"rn'"'^'-'''^-™1'°"''"'"^^  '^'y  considerably,  yet  that  the 
hornblendes  still  maintam  the  same  general  composition,     they  are  re- 

ZaanVlTT-''^'^  '"7'"  ''^'P'^^'y  ""'  ^^tal  absence  of  potash  and 
KLl  ^•''"  t"""^"  ^?re^ Proportion  oflimeandmagieL.  From 
e   Kr^r'''^  art  distinguished  by  tte  same  chemical  differen 

ces,  and  from  the  magnesian  mica  hy  containing  lime  to  the  amount  of 
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Jth  part  of  their  whole  weight.  Such  differences  must  materially  af- 
feet  the  constitution  and  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  soils  formed  from 
these  several  minerals,  and  they  show  tiie  corrtclness  of  what  I  have 
previously  stated  to  you — that  mineralogicai  differences  in  rocks  which 
may  be  neglected  by  the  geologist,  may  he  of  great  importance  in  ex- 
plaining the  appearances  that  present  thmiiselves  to  the  philosophic«l 
agriculturist. 

4°.  Schorl  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  long  black  needles  or  prisms 
disseminated  through  the  granitic  rock,  and  generally  (in  Cornwall)  ai 
the  outskirts  of  the  granite,  where  it  comes  into  contact  -with  the  slale 
rocks  that  surround  it  (De  la  Beehe).  It  consists  of  a  silicate  of  alumi- 
na in  combination  with  silicates  of  irc^  and  of  soda  or  magnesia.     Two 

varieties  gave  by  analysis — 

Schorl  Tiiurmaline 

from  DcTonshire.  from  Sweden. 

Silica, 35-20  37-65 

Alumina,     ....  35-50  33-46 

Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  17-86  9-38 

Magnesia,    ....  0-70  10-98 

Boracic  Acid,  .     .     .  4-11  3-83 

Soda 2-09  •    Soda  &  potash,  2-53 

Lime 0-55  0-25 

Oxide  of  Manganese,  0-43  — 

96-44  9808 

This  mineral,  according  to  these  analyses,  is  characterised  by  con- 
taining from  ^  to  ^  of  its  weight  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,*  and  some- 
times Yn  of  magnesia.  The  presence  of  Boracic  acidf  is  also  a  remark- 
al>le  character  of  this  mineral,  but  as  neither  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance in  any  soil,  nor  its  effect  upon  vegetation,  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served, we  can  form  no  opinion  in  regard  to  its  importance  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view. 

§  2.   Of  the  degradation  of  (he  Granitic  rocks,  and  of  the  soils  formed 
from  them. 

The  granites,  in  general,  are  hard  and  durable  rocks,  and  but  little  af- 
fected by  the  weather.  The  quartz  they  contain  is  scarcely  acted  upon  at 
all  by  atmospheric  agents,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  felspar,  mica, 
and  hornblende  yield  with  extreme  slowness  to  their  degrading  power.  It 
is  chiefly  to  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  felspar  that  the  wearing 
away  of  granite  rocks  is  due,  and  the  formation  of  a  soil  from  their  crum- 
bling substance. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  felspars  consist  of  a  silicate  of  alumina  in 
i-nmbination  with  silicates  of  potash  or  of  soda.  New  these  latter  sili- 
cates are  slowly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  (sec  p.  207), 
which  combines  with  the  potash  and  soda,  and  forms  carbonates  of  these 
alkalies.     These  carbonates  are  very  sol  ible  in  water,  and  are,  there- 

-  Ttlis  oxide  is  conposed  of  theirs/  and  second  ixides  of  iron  described  in  p.  210. 

T  Boracic  acid  occurs  in  combination  with  soda  in  the  common  f)orax  of  the  shops.  It 
combines  with  soda,  potash,  lim&,  dec,  and  forms  borates.  In  tho  schorl  It  probably  eziata 
\a  Bueh  ■  stale  of  combination. 
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fore,  washed  away  by  the  first  shower  of  rain  that  falls.  The  I'nsJiuble 
silica  and  the  silicate  of  alumina  are  either  left  behind  or  are  more  slow- 
ly carried  away  by  the  rains  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  (a  fine  porce- 
lain clay),  and  deposited  in  the  valleys  or  borne  into  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
— while  the  particles  of  quartz  and  mica,  having  lost  their  cement  of  fel- 
spar, fall  asunder,  and  form  a  more  or  less  siliceous  sand. 

Granite  soils,  therefore,  on  all  hanging  grounds, — on  the  sides  and 
slopes  of  hills,  that  is — are  poor  and  sandy,  rarely  containing  a  sufficient 
admixture  of  clay  to  enable  them  to  support  crops  of  corn — while  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  hr.'-s,  whether  on  flat  or  hollow  grounds,  they  are  com- 
posed, in  great  measure,  of  the  fine  clay  which  has  resulted  from  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  the  felspar. 

This  clay  consists  chiefly  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  contained  natural- 
ly in  the  felspar — ^it  differs  little,  in  short  from  that  which  has  already 
been  described  (p.  161),  under  the  name  of  pure  or  pipe  clay,  which  is 
too  stiff  and  intractable  to  be  readily  converted  into  a  prolific  soil. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  how  such  soils — decomposed  felspar  soils 
— must  generally  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash  from  the 
presence  of  minute  particles  of  silicate  of  potash  still  undecomposed ; 
and  it  will  be  as  readily  seen  that  they  can  contain  little  or  no  limp, 
since  neither  in  felspar  nor  in  mica  has  more  than  a  trace  of  this  earlh 
Deen  hitherto  met  with. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  hornblende  contains  from  ^th  to  {thofits 
weight  of  lime,  and  as  the  same  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  whicli 
decomposes  the  felspar,  decomposes  the  silicates  of  the  hornblende  also, 
it  is  clear  that  soils  which  are  derived  from  the  degradation  of  syenitic 
rocks,  especially  if  the  proportion  of  hornblende  present  in  them  be  large, 
will  contain  lime  as  well  as  clay  and  silica.  Thus  consisting  of  a  great- 
er number  of  the  elements  of  a  fertile  soil,  they  will  be  more  easily 
rendered  fruitful  also — must  naturally  be  more  fruitful — than  those 
which  are  formed  from  the  granites,  correctly  so  called.  It  is  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  lime  that  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soils  derived  from  the 
hornbleude  slates  of  Cornwall,  already  adverted  to  (p.  255),  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed. 

Schorl,  as  above  stated,  contains  much  oxide  of  iron,  and  somelimps 
five  or  six  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  It  decomposes  slowly,  will  give  ihp 
soil  a  red  colour,  and  though  it  contain  only  a  trace  of  lime,  yet'  the  ad- 
mixture of  its  constituents  with  those  of  the  felspar  may  possibly  amelio- 
rate the  quality  of  a  soil  formed  from  the  decay  of  the  felspar  alone. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  minerals  of 
which  the  granites  are  coiiv  posed,  and  of  the  proportions  in  which  these 
minerals  are  mixed  together  in  any  locality,  clearly  indicates  what  the 
nature  of  the  soils  formed  from  them  must  be — an  indication  which  per- 
fectly accords  wuh  observation.  The  same  knowledge,  also,  showing 
that  such  soils  never  have  contained,  and  never  can,  naturally,  include 
more  than  a  trace  of  lime,  will  satisfy  the  improver,  who  believes  the 
presence  of  lime  to  be  almost  necessary  in  i  fertile  soil,  as  to  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  a  granitic  soil  from  a  state  of 
nature — will  explain  to  him  the  reason  why  the  use  of  lime  and  of  sbel. 
■and  on  such  soils,  should  so  long  have  been  practised  with  the  best  ef 
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fects, — and  will  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  treat  mini 
which,  v/hile  suggested  by  theory,  is  confirmed  also  by  practice. 

Extent  of  granitic  rocks  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.r—ln  England, 
the  only  extensive  tracts  of  granite  occur  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  pre- 
senting themselves  here  and  there  in  isolated  patches  from  the  Seilly 
Isles  and  the  Land's  End  to  Dartmoor  in  South  Devon.  In  the  latter 
locality,  the  granite  rocks  cover  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  Pro- 
ceeding northward,  various  small  out-bursts*  of  granite  appear  in  tha 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  Westmoreland,  and  in  Cumberland,  and  north  of 
ihe  Solway,  in  Kirkcudbright,  it  extends  over  160  or  200  square  miles ; 
— but  it  is  at  the  Grampian  Hills  that  these  rocks  begin  to  be  most  ex- 
tensively developed.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  patches  of  old 
red  sandstone  already  noticed,  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland,  north  of  the 
Grampians — and  of  the  western  islands,  excluding  Skye  and  Mull,  con- 
sists of  granitic  rocks. 

In  Ireland,  a  range  of  granite  (the  Wicklow)  mountains  runs  south  by 
west  from  Dublin  to  near  New  Ross — the  same  rock  forms  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  north-west  of  Donegal,  and 
in  the  south  of  Gal  way — covers  a  less  extensive  area  in  Armagh,  and  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  patch  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

Soils  of  the  granitic  rocks. — From  what  has  been  already  stated  in  re- 
gard to  the  composition  of  granite,  it  is  clear  from  theory  that  no  gene- 
rally uniform  quality  of  soil  can  be  expected  to  result  from  its  decompo- 
sition, and  this  deduction  is  confirmed  by  practical  observation.  Where 
quartz  is  more  abundant,  or  where  the  clay  is  washed  out,  the  soil  is 
poor,  hungry,  and  unfruitful — such,  generally,  is  its  character  on  the 
more  exposed  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  the  north 
of  Scotland. — [Macdonald's  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides,  p.  26.] 
In  the  hollows  and  levels,  where  natural  drainage  exists,  stiff  clay  soils 
prevail,  which  are  often  cold  and  unfruitful,  but  are  capable  of  amelio- 
ration where  the  depth  of  earth  is  sufficient,  by  draining  and  abundant 
liming  or  marling.  Where  there  is  no  natural  drainage,  vegetable  mat- 
ter accumulates,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  on  the  surface  of  all  im- 
pervious rocks — and  bogs  are  formed.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  high  lands  of  Dartmoor  (Devon),  these  are  every- 
where seen  in  such  localities,  and  it  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  He- 
brides are  covered  with  peat  bogs  more  or  less  reclaimable. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  granitic  soils  (growan  soils,  as  they  are 
there  called)  are  observed  to  be  more  productive  as  the  hills  diminish 
in  height.  Thus  Dartmoor  is  covered  only  with  heath,  coarse  grass, 
and  peat ;  while  in  the  Seilly  Isles  the  growan  land  produces  good  crops 
of  wheat,  potatoes,  barley,  and  grass ;  and  the  same  is  observed  at 
3Ioreton  Hampstead,  in  Devon,  where  tolerable  crops  of  barley  are  grown, 
and  potatoes,  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  Exeter  market  (De  La 
Beche).  No  doubt  the  climate  has  sonnthing  to  do  with  these  diBer- 
ences ;  but  the  less  the  elevation,  and  the  consequent  washing  of  the 
rains,  the  more  of  the  clay  will  remain  mixed  with  the  siliceous  sand; 

'  Thia  expression  is  in  some  measure  theoretical,  and  implies — what  is  the  generally  rw 
ceived  ooinion — that  the  granite  roclts  tvere  forced  up  irom  beneath  in  a  fluid  stale,  litte  lh« 
lavas  of  existing  Totcanoes — that  Ittey,  as  well  as  the  trap  roelES,  are,  in  short,  onlj  lavu  of 
t  Eiore  ancient  date  (see  p.  237). 
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while  in  aid  of  bolh  these  causes,  a  small  ilifl'ererice  in  the  composition 
ofits  constituent  minerals,  ol'ien  not  lo  be  delected  by  the  eye,  may  ma- 
terially affect  the  character  of  the  granitic  soils. 

According  to  Dr.  Paris,  the  presence  of  much  mica  deteriorates  these 
.soils;  while  that  which  is  formed  at  the  edges  of  tlie  granhe,  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  slate  rocks,  is  of  a  more  fertile  quality.  The 
latter  remark,  however,  does  not  universally  apply, — especially  where 
the  granite,  as  at  the  edges  of  Dartmoor,  contains  much  schorl,  (De  La 
Beche) — and  the  presence  of  mica,  in  the  richest  soils  of  the  red  roarl, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  this  mineral  is  fitted  materially  to  promote 
the  fertility  of  a  soil  in  which  the  other  earthy  ingredients  are  properly 
adjusted. 

The  more  elevated  and  thin  granitic  so.ls  are  said  to  be  fitted  for  the 
gri)wth  of  larch  ;  the  lower  and  deeper  soils,  which  admit  of  the  use  of 
the  plough,  have  been  found  to  yield  a  three-fold  return  of  corn  by  the 
use  of  lime  alone. 

§  4.  Of  the  trap  rocks,  and  the  soils  formed  from  them. 
Of  the  trap  rocks  there  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
lant  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Crreenstone,  Basalt,  and  Ser- 
pentine. 

The  Green-stones  consist  of  a  mixture  more  or  less  intimate  of  felspa:- 
and  hornblende,  or  of  felspar  and  augite.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  granites  by  the  absence  of  mica  and  quartz,  and  by  the  presence  of 
<he  hornblende  or  augite,  often  in  equal,  and  not  unfrequently  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  felspar.  In  the  granites,  the  felspar  and  quartz  to- 
gether generally  form  upwards  of  ^  of  the  whole  mass. 

Augite  is  a  mineral  having  much  resemblance  to  hornblende,  and, 
like  it,  occurring  of  various  colours.  In  the  trap  rocks  it  is  usually  of  a 
dark  green  approaching  to  black.  It  generally  contains  much  lime  and 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  state  of  silicates.  The  composhion  of  two  varieties 
compared  with  that  o{  basaltic  hornblende  is  as  follows  : — 

Blaclc  Augite       Augite  from  tlie  Basallic 

from  Sweden.      lava  of  Veeuvius.        Hornt)lende. 

Silica 53-36  ,50-90  42"24 

Lime 22-]  9  22-96  12-24 

Magnesia 4-99  14-43  13-74 

Prot-Oxide  of  Iron     .     .     .     17-38  625  14-59 

Prot-Oxide  of  Manganese  .       0-09  —  0  33 

Alumina —  5-37  13-92 


93-01  99-91  97-06 

The  predominance  of  this  tr.'neral  (augite)  or  of  hornblende  in  the 
green-stone  rocks  must  necessarily  cause  a  very  material  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  soils  produced  from  their  decay,  compared  with  those 
which  are  formed  from  the  granitic  rocks  in  which  the  felspars  are  the 
predominating  mineral  ingredient. 

2°.  Basalt  consists  of  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  augite 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  zeolite.*     It  differs  in  appearance  from  green- 

•  "With  orvitliaut/eltpar."  In  addition  lo  augite,  magnetic  iron,  and  zeolite,  muT  )» 
■alia  contain  also  a  considerable  portion  of  certain  narieliti  of  felspar,  eEpeciallv  of  ana  in 
wtilch  the  name  of  mjpkelMc  has  been  given.  .;    ■  ™»  » 
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Btone,  chiefly  by  the  darkness  of  iis  colour,  and  by  the  minuteness  of  th« 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  wliich,  in  general,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  tlie  naked  eye. 

Zeolite  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  a  great  number  of  mineral  speciei 
which  occur  in  the  basalts,  and  often  intermixed  with  the  green-stone 
rocks.  They  differ  from  felspar  in  their  greater  solubility  in  adds,  and 
by  generally  containing  lime,  where  the  latter  contains  potash  or  soda. 
'  h  may  be  stated,  indeed,  as  the  inost  important  agricultural  distinc- 
tiop,  between  the  granitic  and  the  true*  trap-rocks,  that  the  latter  aboHnrt 
in  lime,  while  in  the  former,  it  is  often  entirely  absent.  If  in  a  green- 
stone only  one-fourth  of  its  weight  consist  of  augite,  every  20  tons  of  ihe 
rock  may  contain  one  ton  of  lime.  If  in  a  basalt  the  augite  and  zeolite 
amount  to  only  two-thirds  of  its  weight,  every  nine  tons  may  contain  a 
ton  of  lime.  The  practical  farmer  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  a  soil 
farmed  from  such  rocks  must  possess  very  different  agricultural  capabil- 
iiies  from  the  soils  we  have  already  described  as  being  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  granites. 

3°.  Serpentine  is  a  greenish  yellow  mineral,  consisting  of  silica  in 
combination  with  magnesia  and  a  little  iron,  and  occasionally  a  few 
pounds  in  the  hundred  of  lime  or  alumina.  The  distinguishing  ingredi- 
ent is  the  magnesia,  which  generally  approaches  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  mineral.  Rocks  of  serpentine  are  generally  mixed 
with  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  with  portions  of  other  minerals  in  greater 
or  less  abundance. 

Extent  of  the  trap  rocks  in  the  British  Isles. — The  serpentine  rock  oc- 
curs to  any  extent  only  in  Cornwall,  about  the  Lizard  Point,  where  it 
jovers  an  area  of  50  square  miles.  The  green-stones  and  basalts  are 
only  met  with  here  and  there  in  small  patches,  until  we  get  so  far  north 
as  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  consist  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  trap. 
It  is  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  however,  intermixed  with  and  sur- 
rounding the  greatcoat  district  of  that  part  of  the  island,  that  the  greatest 
breadth  of  trap  is  seen.  It  there  stretches  across  the  island  in  a  south- 
west direction,  and  in  detached  masses,  from  the  Friths  of  Tay  and 
Forth  to  the  island  of  Arran,  covering  an  area  of  800  or  1000  square 
miles.  In  the  prolongation  of  the  same  line  it  re-appears  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland,  and  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Antrim  and 
a  small  part  of  Londonderry  and  Armagh.  In  the  most  northerly  portion 
of  this  tract  the  well-known  columnar  basalt  of  the  Giants'  Cause*ay 
occurs.  On  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  the  trap  rocks  cover  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and  of  Skye — to  the  west  of  the  former  of 
which  islasds  lies  StafTa  with  its  celebrated  basaltic  caves. 

Soil  of  the  trap  rocks. — The  soil  of  the  serpentine  rocks  at  th«  Lizard 
is  far  from  fertile,  retaining  the  water  and  thus  forming  swamps  ant! 
marshes.  Even  where  a  natural  drainage  exists  it  rarely  pioduces  good 
grass,  or  average  crops  of  corn.  It  is  remarkable  for  growing  a  pecu- 
liar, very  beautiful  heath — erica  vagans — which  so  strictly  limits  itsplf 
to  the  serpentine  soil  as  distinctly  to  mark  the  boundary  by  which  the 
serpentine  is  separated  from  other  rocki  (De  La  Beche).    From  the 

*  Serpentine  is  not  generally  influded  among  the  true  trap  rocksj  It  Is  Included  among 
them  here  as  it  often  is  by  geolcg  it&,  because  is  many  places,  as  at  the  Lizard,  it  oecun 
along  with  true  green-stone 
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•mmposition  of  serpentine  we  might  be  led  lo  suppose  that  the  coinpara- 
jve  barrenness  of  the  soils  formed  from  it  is  due  lo  the  large  quanliiy 
of  magnesia  which  this  mineral  contains  ;  and  this  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  partly  the  cause.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  soils  ofieii 
contain  very  little  magnesia,  the  long  action  of  the  rains  and  of  oilier 
agents  having  almost  entirely  removed  it  (see  p.  209),  and  yet  they  still 
retain  their  barrenness.  But  they  contain  no  lime,  and,  therefore,  after 
draining,  the  first  great  step  to  take  in  order  to  iniprove  such  soils,  is  lo 
give  them  a  good  dose  of  lime.  How  this  step  is  to  be  followed  up  will 
depend  upon  the  effect  which  this  treatment  is  found  lo  produce. 

The  soil  of  the  green-stones  is  generally  fertile,  and  it  is  more  so  in 
proportion  as  the  hornblende  or  augite  predominates — that  is,  generally, 
ill  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  its  colour. 

In  Cornwall  and  South  Devon,  where  scattered  masses  of  trap  occur, 
consisliug  chiefly  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  they  "  afford  the  most  fertile 
soils  of  any  in  the  district  when  their  decomposition  has  taken  place  to 
a  sufficient  depth"  (De  La  Beche).  Wherever  the  trap  rocks  (locally 
dun-stones)  are  observed  at  the  surface,  "  it  is  deemed  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, being  a  certain  indicaiion  of  the  fertihty  of  the  incumbent 
soils." — [Worgan's  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cornwall,  p.  10.]  The 
^uperior  fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  these  rocks  (Dr.  Paris),  and  where  their  detritus  has  been  mix- 
ed with  that  of  other  rocks — as  with  the  worthless  granite  soils — it  ame- 
liorates and  improves  their  quality. 

The  same  general  character  is  exhibited  by  the  trappean  soils  of  other 
districts  of  the  island.  The  height  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  renders  the  cli- 
mate in  many  places  unfavourable  to  arable  pulture,  yet  they  produce 
the  sweetest  pasture,*  while  the  low  country  around  them  has  been 
largely  benefitted  by  admixture  with  their  crumbling  fragments.  The 
whole  of  that  lowland  tract  of  Scotland,  over  which  these  rocks  extend — 
comprehending  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  Linlithgow, 
Fife,  and  portions  of  Perth,  Sterhng,  Edinburgh,  and  Haddington, — ex- 
hibit the  fertile  or  fertilizing  character  of  the  decomposing  green-stone. 
In  Cornwall  it  is  dug  up  as  a  rtiarl  and  applied  lo  the  land,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haddington  I  have  seen  a  farming  tenant  (a  leasehold- 
er) reinoving  twelve  inches' of  trap  soil  from  the  entire  surface  of  a  field, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  layer  of  an  inch  in  depth  over  twelve 
times  the  area  in  another  part  of  his  farm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  mode  of  improvement  is  within  the  reach  of  many  proprietors  and 
farmers— especially  along  the  southern  borders  of  Perthshire,  and  neai 
the  more  elevated  of  Ayr  and  Lanark. 

To  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Western  Islands,  the  above  re- 
marks, with  slight  modifications,  arising  from  local  causes,  will  also  ap- 
ply. For  example,  where  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the  rock  impervious, 
water  will  collect  and  heaths  and  bogs  will  be  produced,  which  only 

•  It  is  a  singular  fact  observed  here  anil  there  among  the  Cheviot  Hilis  on  the  border,  that 
wnere  sheep  are  folded  or  pastured  on  hills  of  trap  which  are  covered  wilh  delicate  horbaee. 
lliev  are  attacked  by  what  is  locally  called  the  pining  ifl,— they  pine  away,  become  indolMt^ 
aiM  are  unwilling  to  move.  The  cure  is  to  drive  them  to  a  ncignbouring  sand  atone  pmlun 
wnere  they  become  again  active,  and  begin  to  thrive.  Ttieptnine  hills  on  each  (arm  are 
weu  jnown,  and  the  tenant  has  no  hesitation  in  pointing  to  fliis  and  to  that  hill  as  those  m 
which  the  sheep  are  sure  to  pine,  if  kept  upon  them  only. 
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draining  oan  remove.  They  apply  also  lo  other  countries  where  tiap 
r(x;ks  abouinl — the  only  fertile  tracis  of  Abyssinia,  t<)r  ins  ance,  being 
found  in  vallies  and  on  mouniain  slopes,  where  the  soil  is  coinDOsed  of 
llie  detritus  of  trappean  rocks  (Dr.  Riippell  , 

Yet  there  are  exceiitions  to  ihis  general  rule. 

Where  I  tie  felspar  is  largely  predominant,  he  soil  formed  from  the 
rock  will  partake  more  or  less  of  the  cold  and  barren  character  of  llie 
siifler  granitic  soils.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  traps 
which  occur  in  the  border  counties  of  England  and  Wales  (iMurchiscm). 

In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  again,  a  local  peculiarity  of  a  different  kind  ob- 
tains, the  effect  of  which  upon  the  soil  is  also  to  render  it  poor  and  un- 
productive. In  that  island  the  singularly  beautiful  ridge  of  the  Cuchul- 
len  Hills  consists  of  a  variety  of  trap  in  which  the  augite  so  far  predomi- 
nates as  to  form  nearly  t'.ie  whole  of  the  mountain  masses,  But  the 
augiie  in  this  case  is  a  variety  to  which  the  name  of  hyperslhene  has 
been  given,  and  which  contains  much  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  but 
scarcely  a  trace  of  e>,ther  lime  or  alumina.  The  rock  is  very  hard,  and 
decays  with  extreme  slowness;  yet  however  rapid  its  decay  might  be, 
it  could  never  produce  a  fertile  soil.  We  have  seen  that  the  serpentine 
and  granite  soils  are  essentially  deficient  in  lime,  but  a  hyperslhene  soil 
is  in  want  both  of  lime  and  of  clay.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult, 
therefore,  to  render  the  latter  productive — even  supposing,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  serpentine  soils,  that  the  magnesia  of  the  hyperstbene*  were  most- 
ly washed  away  by  the  rains. 

Thus  we  perceive  how  eacily  the  study  of  the  composition  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  trap  rocks  explains  the  observed  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  soils  derived  from  them.  When  the  minerals  they  contain 
abound  in  lime,  the  soils  they  yield  are  fertile — when  those  minerals 
predominate  in  which  lime  is  wanting,  the  soils  are  inferior,  sometimes 
scarcely  capable  of  cultivation.  Again,  the  granites  abound  in  potash 
but  except  in  the  syenites  they  rarely  contain  lime,  and  their  soils  are 
generally  poor.  Let  them  be  mixed  with  the  trap  soils,  and  they  are 
enriched.  This  would  seem  fairly  and  clearly  to  imply  that  the  fertility 
of  the  one  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  lime,  and  the  barrenness  of 
the  other  to  the  absence  of  this  earth. 

On  this  subject  I  will  only  further  add,  that  the  more  modem  volcanic 
lavas  which  overspread  Italy,  Sicily,  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, are  closely  related  to  the  trap  rocks  in  their  general  composition 
— asd  the  fertility  which  overspreads  thousands  of  square  miles  of  de- 
composed lava  streams  and  ejections  of  volcanic  ashes  in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, is  too  well  known  lo  require  any  detailed  description. 

J  5.  Of  superficial  accumulations  of  foreign  materials,  and  of  the  meant 
by  which  they  have  been  Irayisported. 
Abundant  proof,  I  think,  has  now  been  advanced  that  a  ;lose  relalioa 

The  tiypcrslhene  of  Skye  lias  been  found  to  consist  of— 

Silica         61-35  I     Protoxide  of  irot         33  92 

Lime    -                               •      1 84 1     Water    ....  .          050 

Magnesia  ■  .  1109 1  

I  98-70 
The  composition  probably  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  rock,  some  containing  more  maf 
ncaia  and  less  iron  than  is  here  represented. 
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generally  exists  between  the  soil  and  the  rooks  on  which  '  rests,  an  i 
that  the  ge  -logical  structure  of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  th  i  minerals  of  which  its  several  rocky  masses  consist,  have  t 
primary  and  fundamental  infljenoe  ujion  the  agricultural  capabilities  d 
its  surface. 

And  yet  I  should  be  leading  you  into  a  serious  error,  were  I  to  permit 
you  to  suppose  that  this  intimate  and  direct  relation  is  always  to  be  ob- 
seived^that  in  whatever  district  you  may  happen  to  be,  you  will  find 
the  soil  taking  its  general  character  frona  the  subjacent  rocks — and  that 
where  the  same  rook?  occur,  similar  soils  are  always  to  be  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  in  very  many  localities  the  soil  is  totally  different  from 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  degradation  or  decomposition  of 
the  rocks  on  which  it  rests.  To  infer,  therefore,  or  to  predict,  that  on  a 
given  spot,  where,  according  to  the  geological  map,  red  sand-stone  for 
example  prevails,  a  marly  or  other  red  sand-stone  soil  will  necessarily 
be  found^^r  that  where  the  coal  measures  are  observed,  poor,  ungrate- 
ful land  must  exist— would  be  to  form  or  to  state  opinions  which  a  visit 
to  the  several  localities  would  in  many  instances  show  to  be  completely 
erroneous — and  which  would  bring  undeserved  discredit  upon  geologi- 
cal science. 

In  such  cases  as  these  geology  is  not  at  fault.  New  conditions  only 
have  supervened  which  render  the  natural  relation  between  soils  and 
rocks  in  those  places  less  simple,  and  consequently  more  obscure.  Yet 
a  further  study  of  geological  phenomena  removes  the  obscurity — shows 
to  what  cause  it  is  owing  that  in  many  districts  the  soil  is  such  as  could 
never  have  been  formed  from  the  subjacent  rocks — again  places  the  en- 
lightened agriculturist  in  a  condition  to  pronounce  generally  from  what 
ocks  his  soils  have  been  derived — generally  also  what  their  agricultural 
:apabilities  are  likely  to  be,  and  by  what  mode  of  treatment  those  capa- 
lilities  may  be  most  fully  developed. 

Of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  may  indeed  be  truly 
said,  that  it  exhibits  extensive  tracts  in  which  the  character  of  the  soil  is 
lirectly  influenced  by,  and  may  be  inferred  from,  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  subjacent  rock.  To  these  districts  the  rules  and  ob- 
servations contained  in  the  preceding  sections  directly  and  clearly  apply. 
But  other  extensive  tracts  also  occur  in  which  the  character  of  the  soil  is 
independent  of  that  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  immediately  rests — the 
cause  of  this  apparent  difficulty  we  are  now  to  consider. 

1°.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  all 
rocks  crumble  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  give  origin  to  soils  of  various 
kinds.  Were  the  surfaces  of  rocks  uniformly  level,  and  that  of  every 
country  flat,  the  crumbled  materials  would  generally  remain  on  the  spots 
where  they  were  formed.  But  as  already  shown  in  the  diagrams,  in- 
serted in  page  238,  the  rocks  rarely  lie  in  a  horizontaf  position, 
but  rest  almost  always  more  or  less  on  their  edges;  and  the  surface  ia 
such  a  country  as  burs  is  often  mountainous  or  hilly,  and  everyw^here 
undulating.  Hence  the  rains  aie  continually  washing  off  the  finer  par- 
ticles from  the  higher,  and  bearing  them  to  the  lower  grounds — and  on 
occasions  of  great  floods,  vast  quantities  even  of  heavy  materials  are 
borne  to  great  distances,  and  spread  sometimes  to  a  great  depth  and  over 
a  great  extent  of  country — [witness  the  still  recent  floods  in  Morayshire.] 
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Thus  ;lie  spoils  of  one  rocky  fyiiiiuiiwiii  are  liiiriie  PrDii.  :\iau  iifUive  soil, 
and  are  strewed  over  ihe  surtai;e  uf  oilier  kiiuU  ol'  rook  of  a  loially  d/l- 
ferent  character.  The  Iragineuts  of  the  granilc,  gneiss,  and  slale  roclia 
of  the  high  lands  are  scattered  over  the  old  red  sand-stones  which  lie  at 
a  lower  level — and  those  of  ihe  blue  lime-stone  mountains  over  the  mill- 
stone grits,  the  coal  measures,  and  the  new  red  sand-stones,  whichstrelch 
away  from  their  feel. 

2°.  But  tlie  etfects  produced  by  this  natural  cause,  though  ihey  may 
be  judged  of  in  kind,  can  never  be  estimated  in  degree  by  what  wo  per- 
ceive in  our  own  temperate  climates — in  our  country  of  smalt  rivers  and 
gentle  rains.  How  must  such  effects  exceed  in  magnitude,  in  districts 
where, — as  in  the  Ghauts,  that  separate  the  level  land  of  the  Malabar 
coast  (the  Concan)  from  the  high  table-land  of  the  Deccan, — 120  inches 
of  rain  occasionally  fall  in  a  single  month,  and  240  inches  or  20  feet,  on 
an  average,  every  year  from  June  to  September !  Aiid  to  what  vast 
distances  must  materials  be  transported  by  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  River  of  Amazons,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Indus,  which  main- 
tain a  course  of  thousands  of  miles,  before  they  empty  themselves  into 
the  sea?  What  necessary  connection  can  the  deposits  of  mud  and  sand 
which  yearly  collect  at  the  mouths  and  in  the  places  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  these  great  rivers,  have  with  the  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which 
these  transported  materials  may  happen  to  rest? 

3°.  But  the  constant  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  washes  do\yn 
the  cliffs  on  cue  coast,  and  carries  away  their  ruins  to  be  deposited,  either 
in  its  own  depths,  or  along  other  more  sheltered  shores.  Hence  sand 
banks  accumulate — as  in  the  centre  of  our  own.  North  Sea:  or  the  land 
gains  upon  the  water  in  one  spot  what  it  loses  in  another — as  may  be 
seen  both  on  the  shores  of  our  own  island,  and  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Germany  and  France. 

What  necessary  relation  can  the  soils  thus  gained  from  the  sea  have 
to  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest?  Suppose  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea 
o  become  dry  land,  what  necessary  mineral  relation  would  then  exist 
between  the  soils  which  would  gradually  be  formed  on  its  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  sand-banks,  and  the  rocks  on  which  those  sand-banks 
immediately  repose? 

4°.  Again,  the  sea,  in  general,  carries  with  it  and  deposits  in  its  own 
bosom  the  finest  particles  of  clay,  lime,  and  other  earthy  matters,  and 
leaves  along  its  shores  accumulations  of  fine  siliceous  sand.  This  sand, 
when  dry,  the  sea  winds  bear  before  them  and  strew  over  the  land,  fonii- 
ing  sand  hills  and  downs,  sometimes  of  considerable  height  and  of  great 
extent.  Such  are  to  be  seen  here  aiid  there,  in  our  own  islards,  but  on 
the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Jutland, — 
both  exposed  to  violent  sea  winds, — they  occur  over  much  larger  areas. 
Before  these  winds  the  light  sands  are  continually  drifting,  and,  year  by 
year,  advance  further  and  further  into  the  country,  gradually  driving 
lakes  before  them,  swallowing  up  forests  and  cultivated  fields,  with  the 
houses  of  the  cultivators,  and  burying  alike  the  fertile  soils  and  the  rocks 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived.  [In  the  Landes,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  downs  is  estimated  at  66  to  70  feet  every  year.] 

You  have  all  nad  of  the  fearful  sands  of  the  African  deserts,  an4  of 
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their  destructive  marc.i  when  the  bnrDing  winds  awaken.  History  tells 
of  populous  cities  and  fertile  plains,  where  nothing  but  blown  sands  are 
now  to  be  seen,  and  geology  easily  leads  us  back  to  still  more  remote 
periods,  when  the  broad  zones  of  sandy  desert  were  but  narrow  stripes 
if  blown  sand  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  beds  of  comparatively  loose 
sand-stone,  which  here  and  there  came  to  the  surface,  and  which  the 
winds  have  gradually  removed  from  their  original  site,  and  wafted  widely 
over  the  land. 

Wherever  these  sand-drifts  spread,  it  will  also  be  clear  to  you,  that 
there  may  be  no  necessary  similarity  between  the  loose  materials  on 
the  surface  and  the  kind  of  rock  over  which  these  materials  are  strewed. 
5°.  Along  with  these  I  shall  mention  only  one  other  great  agent  by 
which  loose  materials  are  gradually  transported  to  considerable  dis- 
tances. 

It  is  observed  in  elevated  countries,  where  the  snow  never  entirely 
melts,  and  where  glaciers  or  sheets  of  ice  hang  on  the  mountain  sides,— 
descending  towards  the  plains  as  the  winter's  cold  comes  on,  and  again 
retreating  towards  the  mountain-tops  at  the  approach  of  the  summer's 
heat — that  the  edges  of  the  glaciers  bear  before  them  into  the  valleys,  and 
deposit  along  their  edges,  banks  of  conical  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel 
(Moraines).  These  consist  of  the  fragments  of  the  rocky  heights,  worn 
and  rounded  by  the  friction  of  the  sheets  of  ice  beneath  which  they 
have  descended  from  above,  and  from  the  edges  of  which  they  finally 
escape  into  the  plain. 

These  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  accumulate  till  some  more  sudden 
thaw  than  usual,  or  greater  summer's  heat  arrives,  when  they  are  more 
or  less  completely  broken  up  by  the  rush  of  water  that  ensues,  and  are 
dispersed  over  the  subjacent  tracts  of  level  land. 

When  the  rocks  are  of  a  kind  to  rub  down  so  line  as  to  form  much 
mud  as  well  as  sand  or  gravel,  the  ridges  are  of  a  more  clayey  charac- 
ter. And  where  the  edges  of  the  glaciers  descend  to  the  borders  of  lakes 
or  seas — as  in  the  Tierra  del  Fuega — this  mud  is  washed  away  and 
widely  spread  by  the  waters,  while  the  gravel  and  sand  remain  nearer 
their  original  site  ;  or,  finally,  when  the  ice  actually  overhangs  the  wa- 
ter, huge  fragments  break  on  now  and  then — loaded  with  masses  of  gra- 
vel and  sand,  or  even  with  rocks  of  large  size, — which  fragments  float 
away  often  to  great  distances  and  drop  their  stony  burdens  here  and 
there,  as  they  gradually  melt  and  disappear. 

To  these  facts,  let  it  be  added,  that  recent  geological  researches,  of  a 
very  interesting  kind,  tend  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  elevated  tracts  of 
country  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  America — in  our  own 
island  among  other  localities — have  been  covered  with  glaciers  at  a 
■Jomparativeiy  recent  period,  (geologically  speaking,)  and  that  these  gla- 
ciers have  gradually  retreated  step  by  step  to  their  present  altitudes, 
halting  here  for  a  time,  and  lingering  there ; — and  we  shall  find  reason 
10  believe  that  traces  of  transported  materials — moved  from  their  origi- 
nal site  by  this  ageni  also — are  to  be  looked  for  on  almost  every  gcolo-- 
gical  formation. 
And  such  th  3  geological  observer  finds  to  be  in  reality  the  case. 
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§  6.  OJ  the  occurrence  of  such  accumulations  in  Great  Britain  and  oj 
their  influence  in  modifying  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Such  accumulations,  for  example,  present  themselves  ovet  a  large 
portion  of  our  own  island.  Thus,  in  Devonshire,  the  chalk  ard  green 
sand  are  so  completely  covered  by  gravels,  consisting  of  the  fragmenis 
of  elder  rocks  from  the  higher  grounds,  mixed  with  chalk-flints  and 
chert,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  tract  possesses  one  common  charac- 
ter of  infertility,  and  is  widely  covered  with  downs  of  furze  and  heath 
(De  La  Beche.)  In  like  manner  the  chalk,  green  sand,  and  plastic  clay 
of  a  large  portion  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  of  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Middlesex,  are 
covered  with  till,  (stiff  unstratified  clay,)  containing  large  stones,  (boul- 
ders,) or  with  gravels,  in  which  are  mixed  fragments  of  rocks  of  various 
ages,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  great  distances,  and  perhaps 
from  different  directions  (Lyell.)  So  over  the  great  plain  of  the  new 
red  sand-stone,  in  the  centre  and  west  of  England — in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire— drifted  gra- 
vels of  various  kinds  are  widely  spread.  It  may  indeed  be  generally 
remarked,  that  over  the  bottoms  of  all  our  great  vallies,  such  drifted 
fragments  are  commonly  diffused — fhat  upon  our  wider  plains,  they  are 
here  and  there  collected  in  great  heaps — and  that  on  the  lower  lands  thnt 
border  either  shore  of  our  island,  extensive  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  or  gra- 
vel, not  unfrequently  cover  to  a  great  depth  the  subjacent  rocks. 

The  practical  agriculturist  will  be  able  to  confirm  this  remark,  in 
whatever  district  almost  he  may  live,  by  facts  which  have  come  within 
his  own  knowledge  and  observation.  I  shall  briefly  explain,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  mode  in  which  such  accumulations  of  drifted  matter 
overlie  the  eastern  or  lower  half  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  county  of  Durham  reposes,  to  the  north  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  chiefly  upon  the  coal  measures,  (sand-stones  and  shales;) 
10  the  south,  chiefly  on  the  magnesian  lime-stone  and  the  new-red  sand- 
stone. These  coal  measures  rise,  here  and  there,  into  considerable  eleva- 
tions, as  at  Gateshead  Fell  near  Newcastle,  and  Brandon  Hill  near  Dur- 
ham, where  the  rocks  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  and  are  cov- 
ered by  comparatively  little  transported  matter.  The  magnesian  lime- 
stone, also,  in  many  localities,  starts  up  in  the  form  of  round  hills  or  ridges, 
on  which  reposes  only  a  poor  thin  soil,  formed  in  great  measure  by  the 
crumbling  of  the  rock  itself.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  this  entire  dis- 
trict is  overspread  with  a  thick  sheet  of  drifted  matter,  consisting  of 
clays,  sands,  and  gravels. 

This  drift  is  made  up  of  three  separate  layers,  to  be  observed  more  or 
less  distinctly  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  county,  though  there  are 
few  spots  where  they  can  all  be  seen  reposing  immediately  one  over  the 
other. 

1°.  The  upper  layer  consists  of  clays — on  the  higher  grounds,  poor, 
stiff,  yellow — on  tlic  hill-sides  and  slopes  of  the  valleys,  often  darker  in 
colour — but  almost  everywhere  full  of  rounded  trap  boulders*  from  a  few 

■  In  some  parls  of  Northumberland  \hese  Irap  boulders  are  stiil  more  numerous.  In  the 
country  which  stretches  betw^^eu  the  north  and  south  Tyne,  the  old  grass  fields  are  full  ot 
them.  A  friend  of  mine  informs  me  that  in  plcughtng  outa  nine-acre  field  on  his  estate  in 
tb*t  district,  there  were  dug  out  and  carried  ofi*  no  less  than  900  toLs  of  such  rolled  stones 
f**ut  and  small 
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pounds  to  many  tons  in  weight.  These  are  generally  dug  up  when  they 
obstruct  the  plough,  and  are  sold  for  mending  the  roads  at  about  5s.  a 
ton.     This  clay  varies  in  depth,  fro^  one  or  two,  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

•2°.  Beneath  the  clay  occurs  an  accumulation  of  fine,  generally  yel- 
low, more  rarely  red,  sand,  intermixed  with  occasional  layers  and 
round  hills  of  gravel— with  frequent  black  streaks  of  rounded  coal  dust, 
and  here  and  there  with  nests  of  rounded  lumps  of  coal,  from  half  an 
inch  to  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  coal  is  sometimes  so  abun- 
dant as  to  be  collected  and  sold  for  burning. 

The  gravels,  wliere  they  overlie  the  coal  measures,  consist  chiefly  of 
rounded,  and  on  the  upper  part  occasionally  of  large  angular  masse, 
of  coal  sand-stones — with  here  and  ihere  a  fragment  of  trap,  of 
mountain  lime-stone,  or  of  some  of  the  older  rocks  to  be  met  with  in 
the  mountainous  districts  towards  tlie  west.  Over  the  magnesian  lime 
stone,  however,  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  county,  towards  the 
foot  of  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  magnesian  lime-stone  hills,  the  gra 
vels  which  exhibit  in  some  places  (Wy  nyard)  an  irregular  stratification, 
contain  many  rounded  masses  of  magnesian  lime-stone,  and  even  of 
new-red  sand-stone — the  evident  debris  of  adjacent  rocks  long  ago  bro 
ken  up. 

3°.  Tiie  undermost  layer  which  restsimmediatelyupon  thesubjacec 
rocks  consists  of  a  stiff  unstratified  blue  clay  often  full  of  trap  boulders 
but  containing  also  occasional  large  rounded  masses  of  blue  lime-stone 
— and  smaller  pebbles  of  quartz,  of  granite,  and  of  the  older  slate  rocks 
In  many  localities  this  clay  is  wanting,  and  the  sands  or  gravels  rest  im 
mediately  upon  tlie  carboniferous  or  magnesian  lime-stone  rocks — awhile 
m  some  tracts,  both  this  and  the  upper  clay  appear  to  degenerate  into  a 
stony  most  unmanageable  clayey  gravel.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
large  whin  (trap)  boulders  are  ever  met  with  in  the  beds  of  sand. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  mode  in  which  these  drifted  mate- 
rials present  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Durham. 
The  cross  (+)  indicates  very  nearly  the  site  of  Durham  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Wear. 


No.  1  represents  the  coal  measuies. 

2.  The  lower  new-red  sand-stone,  here  soft  and  pale  yellow. 

3.  The  magnesian  lime-stone  rising  into  a  high  escarpment  from  3  \  > 
6  miles  south  of  the  city. 

4.  Yellow  loose  sand — ^wilh  rolled  sand-stones  and  coal-drift — occa 
sionally  stratified.  It  forms  the  numerous  picturesque  round  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  not  less  than  120 
feet  in  thickness. 

5  is  the  upper  clay,  with  boulders.  N  indicates  Framwellgate 
Moor,  where  it  is  only  a  few  feet  thick.  At  S,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  escarpment,  it  some'imes  -esis  immediately  on  the  rock  as  here  r«>- 
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presented — in  which  case  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  ctn- 
sidered  as  the  under  or  the  upper  clay^ — though  in  other  spots  both  sand 
and  clay,  or  gravel  and  clay,  present  themselves. 

It  win  at  once  occur  to  you  from  the  inspection  of  this  diagram,  ihat 
the  general  character  of  the  soil  in  the  county  of  Durham,  wherever 
such  accumulations  of  drifted  matter  occur,  is  not  to  be  judged  from  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  known  to  rest. 

Another  fact,  not  unworthy  of  your  attention,  is  the  rapid  aliernalions 
of  light  and  heavy  soil,  of  sands  or  gravels  and  clays,  which  present 
themselves  in  the  same  district,  I  may  say  in  the  same  farm,  and  often 
in  the  same  field.  This  arises  from  the  irregular  thickness  of  the  de- 
posit of  sand  or  gra.el  over  which  the  upper  clay  rests.  The  surface 
of  this  sand  is  undu.ating,  as  if  it  had  formed  a  country  of  round  hills 
before  the  clay  was  deposited  upon  it.  This  appears  in  the  following 
diagram,  which  represents  the  way  in  which  the  several  layers  are  seen 
to  occur  in  the  Crindon  cut  on  the  Hartlepool  railway : — 


Here  1  is  the  magnesian  lime-stone,  not  visible  ;  2,  the  under  clay, 
with  boulders ;  3,  the  sand  rising  in  round  hills,  and  here  and  there 
piercing  to  the  surface  ;  and  4,  the  upper  boulder  clay. 

In  the  county  of  Durham  it  is  a  very  usual  expression  that  the  tops 
of  the  hills  are  light  turnip  soil — but  that  they  fall  off  to  clay.  Both  the 
meaning  and  the  cause  of  this  are  explained  by  the  above  diagram. 

Nor  is  this  mode  of  occurrence  rare  among  the  alternate  sands  and 
clays  of  which  the  superficial  accumulations  in  various  pans  of  the 
country  consist.  Nearly  the  same  circumstances  give  rise  to  the  rapid 
changes  so  frequently  observed  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  as  we  pass 
from  field  to  field,  not  in  this  county  only,  but  in  various  other  parts  ol 
our  island. 

§  7.  How  far  these  accumulations  of  drijl  interfere  with  the  general 
deductions  of  AgriculcuTal  Geology. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, and  over  large  portions  of  other  counties,  the  soils  are  found  to 
rest  upon  and  to  derive  their  character  from  accumulations  of  drifted 
materials  more  oi  less  different  in  their  nature  from  the  rocks  that  lie 
beneath. 

But  in  the  preceding  lecture  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that 
soils  are  derived  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  and  to  impress  upon 
you  the  close  general  relation  which  exists  between  the  kind  of  rocks  of 
which  a  country  is  composed,  and  the  kind  of  soils  by  which  its  surface 
is  overspread. 

How  are  these  apparent  contradictions  to  be  reconciled?    How  is  aiy 
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degl-ae  of  order  to  be  evolved  out  of  this  apparent  confusion?  Are  the 
genera  indications  of  agricultural  geology  (Lecture  xi.,  §8,  )  still,  in  any 
degree,  to  be  relied  xipon '! 
They  are,  and  (or  the  following,  among  other  reasons  : 
1°.  It  is  still  generally  true  that  where  a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try rests  upon  any  known  rock,  the  soil  in  that  district  derives  its  usual 
character  from  the  nature  of  that  rock.  Thus  though  large  portions  of 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  are  covered  with  drift,  yet  the  soil  of  these 
(ounties,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  the  general  characters  of  the  soils  of 
die  new-red  sand-stone,  which  in  that  part  of  England  is  so  largely  de- 
veloped. 

2°.  Where  he  drift  overspreads  any  large  area,  it  is  found  to  become 
gradually  mixed  up  with  the  fragments,  large  and  small,  of  the  rocks 
upon  which  it  reposes.  Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  the 
round  hills  of  sand  and  gravel  with  intermingled  coal  consist  in  great 
part  of  the  ruins  of  the  sand-stones  of  the  country  itself— while  the 
clays,  no  doubt,  are  partly  derived  from  the  shale  beds  which  occur  in- 
termingled with  the  sand-stones  of  the  same  coal  measures.  Hence  the 
soils  of  the  northern  half  of  this  county,  in  general,  still  partake  of  the 
usual  qualities  of  those  of  the  coal  measures  and  mill-stone  grit  (pp. 
249  and  250).  In  the  western  and  higher  part  of  the  district  they  lie 
more  immediately  on  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  derived, 
while  on  the  eastern  half  they  rest  on  a  mixture  of  the  accumulated 
ruins  of  the  same  rocks,  which  have  been  transported  by  natural  agents 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  their  natural  site. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  mixed  up  with  these  many  portions  of  other 
rocks  brought  from  a  still  greater  distance,  but  these  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  entire  mass,  and  hence  have,  generally  speaking,  but 
little  influence  in  altering  the  mineral  character  of  the  whole. 

3°.  It  may  indeed  be  staled  as  generally  true,  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  transported  materials  which  lie  upon  any  spot  has  been 
brought  only  a  comparatively  small  distance.  Thus  the  sands  and  gra- 
vels in  the  county  of  Durham — to  the  west  of  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone— consist  chiefly  of  the  fragments  of  the  coal  measures.  East  and 
south  of  the  magnesian  lime-stone  escarpment  (diagram,  p.  271),  they 
become  mixed  with  rounded  masses  of  this  lime-stone.  On  the  new- 
red  sand-stone  of  the  south-east  of  the  county,  they  consist  chiefly  of 
magnesian  lime-stone  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  red  sand-stone — 
and  on  crossing  the  Tees,  the  debris  of  the  lias  hills  begins  to  appear 
among  them. 

In  countries,  therefore,  where  drifted  sands  and  gravels  prevail  on  the 
surface,  they  generally  consist  of  the  fragments  of  rocks  which  lie  at  no 
great  distance — generally  towards  the  higher  ground — the  natural  ten- 
dency being  for  the  debris  of  one  kind  of  rock,  or  of  one  formation,  to 
overlap  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  rock  or 
formation.  By  this  overlapping,  the  geograjtMcal  position  nf  a  given 
soil  is  removed  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  line  indicated  by 
the  geoiogrcai  position  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus,  a 
coal  measure  soil  may  overspread  part  of  the  magnesian  lime-stone — 
»  red  saud-stoiie  soil  jnay  partially  cover  the  lias,  and  so  on — the  general 
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characters  and  distinctions  of  the  soil  peculiar  to  each  rock  beirg  stil 
preserved  beyond  the  spaces  upon  which  they  have  been  accidentally 
intermingled. 

.  4°.  To  this,  and  to  each  of  the  other  statements  above  made,  there  are 
nany  local  exceptions.  For  instance,  what  is  true  of  sands  and  gravels, 
will  not  so  well  apply  to  tlie  fine  mud  of  which  many  clays  are  formed. 
3nce  commit  these  to  the  water,  and  if  it  has  any  motion,  they  may  be 
ransported  to  i-ery  great  distances  from  their  original  site.  Rivers, 
'akes,  and  seas,  are  the  agents  by  which  these  extensive  diffusions  are 
effected.  The  former  produce  what  are  called  alluvial  formations  or  de- 
posits; which  are  generally  rich  in  all  the  inorganic  substances  that 
plants  require,  and  hence  yield  rich  retiirns  to  the  agricultural  labourer. 
They  are  usually,  however,  dislinguished,  and  their  boundaries  marked, 
by  the  geologist — so  that  the  soils  which  repose  upon  them  do  not  con- 
tradict any  of  the  general  deductions  he  is  prepared  to  draw,  in  regard  to 
the  general  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  country,  from  the  kind  of  rocks 
of  which  it  consists. 

Thus  though  the  occurrence  of  extensive  fields  of  drift  over  various 
parts  of  almost  every  country,  does  throw  some  further  difficulty  over 
the  researches  of  the  agricultural  geologist,  and  requires  from  him  the 
application  of  greater  skill  and  caution  before  he  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  agricultural  capabilties  of  any  spot  before  he  visit 
it — yet  it  neither  contradicts  the  general  deductions  of  the  geologist  nor 
the  special  conclusions  he  would  be  entitled  to  draw  in  regard  to  the 
ability  of  any  country,  when  rightly  cultivated,  to  maintain  in  comfort 
a  more  or  less  numerous  (wpulation.  The  political  economist  may  still, 
by  a  survey  of  the  geological  map  of  a  country,  pronounce  with  some 
confidence  to  what  degree  the  agricultural  riches  of  that  country  might 
by  industry  and  skill  be  brought — and  which  districts  of  an  entire  conti- 
nent are  fitted  by  nature  to  maintain  the  most  abundant  population. 
The  intending  emigrant  may  still,  by  the  same  means,  say  in  what  new 
land  he  is  most  likely  to  find  a  propitious  soil  on  which  to  expend  his 
labour — or  such  mineral  resources  as  will  best  aid  his  agricultural  pur- 
suits ; — while  a  careful  study  of  the  geological  map  of  his  own  country 
will  still  enable  the  skilful  and  adventurous  farmer  to  determine  in  what 
counties  he  will  meet  with  soils  that  are  suited  to  that  kind  of  practice 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar — or  which  are  likely  best  to  reward 
tiim  for  the  application  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
culture. 

Still  there  are  some  aids  to  this  kind  of  knowledge  yet  wanting.  Wo 
have  geological  maps  of  all  our  counties,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  rocky  formations  are  more  or  less  accurately  pointed  out,  and 
from  these  maps,  as  we  have  seen,  much  valuable  agricultural  informa- 
tion may  be  fairly  deduced.  We  have  also  agricultural  maps  of  many 
counties,  compiled  with  less  care,  and  often  with  the  aid  of  little  geolo- 
gical knowledge,  as  that  of  Durham  in  Bailey's  '  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  he  County  of  Durham,'  published  in  1810.  But  agriculturs 
now  requires  geological  maps  of  her  own — which  shall  exhibit  not  only 
the  limits  of  rocky  formations,  but  also  the  nature  and  relative  extent 
of  the  superficial  deposits  (drifts),  on  which  the  soils  so  often  rest,  and 
from  which  they  are  not  unfrequenlly  formed.     These  would  afford  a 
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sure  basis  on  which  to  rest  our  opinions  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  ca- 
pabiliiiea  of  the  several  pans  of  a  county  in  which,  though  (he  rocks  are 
the  same,  he  soils  may'be  very  diflferent.  To  the  study  of  these  drifted 
materials,  ia  connection  with  the  action  of  ancient  glaciers  (p.  269),  the 
attention  oftgeologists  is  at  present  much  directed,  and  from  their  labours 
agriculture  will  not  fail  to  reap  her  share  of  practical  benefit — the  geolo- 
gical survey,  also,  so  ably  superintended  by  iVIr.  De  La  Beche,  is  col- 
lecting and  recording  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural geology  of  the  southern  counties — but  it  is  not  unworthy  the  con- 
sideration of  our  leading  agricultural  societies — whether  some  portion  of 
their  encouragement  might  not  be  beneficially  directed  to  the  preparation 
of  agricultural  maps,  which  should  represent,  by  different  colours,  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  several  parts  of  each  county,  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  soils  and  sub-soils  of  each  parish  or  township,  and  of 
the  rocks,  whether  near  or  remote,  from  which  they  have  been  severally 
derived. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  practi- 
cal application  of  this  knowledge  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  drifts, 
which  is  not  without  ils  value.  Being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  ia  a  country,  and  with  its  physical  geography — that  is,  which  of 
these  rocks  form  the  hills,  and  which  the  valleys  or  plains — we  can  pre- 
dict, in  general,  that  the  materials  of  the  hills  will  be  strewed  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  over  the  lower  grounds,  and  that  these  lower  soils  will 
thus  be  more  or  less  altered  in  their  mineral  character.  And  when  the 
debris  of  the  hills  is  of  a  more  fertile  character  than  that  of  the  rocks 
which  form  the  plains,  that  the  soils  will  be  materially  improved  by  this 
covering: — the  soil  of  the  mill-stone  grit,  for  example,  by  the  debris  of 
the  mountain  lime-stone,  or  of  a  decayed  green-stone  or  a  basalt.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  higher  rocks  are  more  unfruitful,  and  the  low 
lands  are  covered  with  sterile  drifted  sands  brought  down  from  the  more 
elevated  grounds — a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rock  may 
at  once  suggest  the  means  of  ameliorating  and  improving  the  unpromis- 
ing surface-drift.  Thus  the  loose  sand  of  Norfolk  is  fertilized  by  the 
subjacent  chalk  marl;  and  even  sterile  heaths  (Hounslow),  on  which 
nothing  grew  before,  have,  by  this  means,  been  made  to  produce  luxu- 
riam  crops  of  every  kind  of  grcdn. 

J  8.  O/"  superficial  accumulations  of  Peat. 

Of  superficial  accumulations,  that  of  peat  is  one  which,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  covers  a  very  large  area.  In  Ireland  alone,  the  extent  of  bog 
IS  estimated  at  2,800,000  acres.  None  of  the  drifted  materials  we  have  con- 
sidered, therefore,  would  appear  so  likely  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  the 
geologist,  who  should  judge  of  the  soils  of  such  a  country  from  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  rocks  alone  on  which  they  rest — from  a  geological 
map  for  example— as  the  occurrence  of  these  peat  bogs.  Yet  there  are 
certain  facts  connected  with  the  formation  of  peat,  which  place  him  in 
wme  measure  on  his  guard  in  reference  even  to  accumulations  of  vege- 
table matter  such  as  these. 

1°.  There  is  a  certain  range  of  temperature  within  which  alone  peat 
seems  capable  of  being  produced.  Thus,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  ii 
iiever  found  nearer  the  equator  then  between  ths  40°  and  45°  of  latitude 
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while  its  limit  towards  the  poles  appears  to  be  within  the  60th  degree 
It  is  a  product,  therefore,  chiefly  of  the  temperate  regions. 

Still,  on  the  ecinator  itself,  at  a  sufficient  altitude  above  the  sea,  lh» 
temperature  may  be  cool  enough  to  permit  the  growth  of  peat.  Hence, 
though  on  the  plains  of  Italy  no  peat  is  formed,  yet,  on  the  higher  Ap- 
penines,  it  maybe  here  and  there  met  with,  among  the  marshy  basins, 
and  on  the  undrained  mountain  sides. 

2°.  The  occurrence  of  stagnan:  water  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  peat.  Hence,  on  impervious  beds  of  clay,  through  which  the  rains 
and  springs  can  find  no  outlet,  the  formation  o'  peat  may  be  expected. 
Thus  on  the  Oxford  clay  repose  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon  (p.  245).  On  impervious  rocks  also,  peat  bogs  form  for  a 
similar  reason.  The  new-red  sand-stone  is  occasionally  thus  impervi- 
ous, and  on  it,  among  other  examples,  repose  the  Chat  moss,  the  tract  of 
peat,  mostly  in  cultivation,  ■which  lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  between 
Liverpool  and  Preston,  and  the  large  extent  of  boggy  country  which 
stretches  round  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth.  On  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, the  mountain  lime-stone,  the  slate,  and  the  granite  rocks,  much 
peat  occurs,  and  it  is  on  these  latter  formations  that  the  extensive  bogs  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  chiefly  rest. 

But  though  these  two  facts  are  of  some  value  to  the  politician  and  to 
l3ie  geologist  in  indicating  in  what  countries  and  on  what  formations  peat 
may  be  expected  to  occur,  yet  they  are  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance to  the  practical  agriculturist.  It  is  of  far  more  consequence  to 
him  that  the  moment  he  casts  his  eye  upon  the  face  of  a  country  he  can 
detect  the  presence  or  absence  of  peat — that  none  of  the  perplexities 
which  beset  the  nature  and  origin  of  other  superficial  accumulations  at- 
tach to  this — that  he  can,  at  once,  judge  both  of  its  source  and  of  its  agri- 
cultural capabilities.  Though  produced  on  a  given  spot,  because  rocks 
of  a  certain  character  exist  there,  yet  its  origin  is  always  the  same — its 
qualities  more  or  less  uniform, — the  improvement  of  which  is  susceptible 
in  some  measure  alike, — and  the  steps  by  which  that  improvement  is  ta 
be  effected,  liable  to  variation,  chiefly  according  as  this  or  that  amelio- 
rating substance  can  be  most  readily  obtained. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

Eiacl  thcmical  constitution  of  sai?s— their  oifinlc  constituents— Inalysla  of  soUs--Ci]mpOi 
sition  of  certain  characteristic  soils— Ftiysical  characters  of  soils. 

In  the  two  preceding  lectures  we  hare  considered  the  general  consti- 
tiJlii)r.  ami  origin  oC  soils,  and  their  relation  to  the  geological  structure  of 
iheeouiitry  in  which  they  are  found,  and  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  We  have  also  discussed  some  of  thb 
causes  of  those  remarkable  differences  which  soils  are  known  to  presen' 
ill  their  relations  to  practical  agriculture.  But  a  more  intimate  Emd  pre 
L'ise  acquaintance  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  soils  is  not  unfre 
cjuently  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  causes  of  these  dif 
ferences — of  the  exact  effect  whicliits  chemical  constitution  has  uponth» 
fertility  of  a  soil — and  of  the  remedy  which  in  any  given  circumstances 
ought  to  be  applied. 

Some  persons  have  been  led  to  expect  too  much  from  the  chemical 
analysis  of  a  soil,  as  if  this  alone  were  necessary  at  once  to  explain  all  its 
qualities,  and  to  indicate  a  ready  method  of  imparting  to  it  every  desir- 
able quality, — ^while  others  have  as  far  depreciated  their  worth,  and  have 
pronounced  them  in  all  cases  to  be  more  airious  than  useful. — [Boussin- 
ganlt,  '  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.'  Ixvii.,  p.  9.]  The  truth  here,  as 
on  most  other  subjects,  lies  in  the  middle  between  tiese  extreme  opinions. 

If  you  have  followed  me  in  the  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  press  upon 
you  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  inorganic  food  to  plants — which  food 
can  only  be  derived  from  the  soil,  and  which  must  vary  in  kind  and 
quantity  with  the  species  of  crop  to  be  raised, — you  will  at  once  perceive 
that  the  rigorous  analysis  of  a  soil  may  impart  most  valuable  knowledge 
to  the  practical  man  in  the  form  of  useful  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
Il_  may  indeed  show  that  to  apply  the  only  available  substances  to  the 
soil  which  are  capable  of  remedying  its  defects,  would  involve  an  expense 
for  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  the  land  could  never  give  an  equiva 
lent  return.  Yet  even  in  this  latter  case  the  results  of  analysis  will  not  bo 
widiout  their  value  to  the  prudent  man,  since  they  will  deter  him  from 
adding  to  his  soil  what  he  knows  it  already  to  contain,  and  will  set  him 
upon  the  search  after  some  more  economical  source  of  those  insrediente 
which  are  likely  to  benefit  it  most. 

It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  tumour  attention  briefly  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  soils. 

§  1.  Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  organic  constituents  of  soils,  and  of  the 

mode  of  separating  them. 
We  have  already  seen  in  Lecture  XL,  p.  229,  that  all  soils  contain  a 
greater  or  less  admixture  of  organic— chiefly  vegetable— matter,  the 
total  amtjunt  of  which  may  be  very  nearly  determined  by  burning  the 
dned  soil  at  a  red  heat  till  all  blackness  disappears  (p.  233).  But  this 
vegetable  matter  consists  of  several  different  chemical  compounds,  tl  e 
nature  and  relative  Tveighfs  of  which  it  is  occasionally  of  consequence  a 
be  able  to  determine.  i  ■« 
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1°.  Humus. — The  general  name  of  humus  is  given  to  the  fine,  brown 
light  powder  which  imparls  their  richness  to  vegetable  moulds  and  gar- 
den soils.  It  is  formed  from  the  gradual  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter,  exists  in  all  soils,  forms  the  substance  of  peat,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  several  different  compounds  which  are  naturally  produced 
during  the  decay  of  the  different  parts  of  plants.  It  is  distinguished  into 
mild,  sour,  and  coaly  humus. 

The  mild  gives  a  brown  colour  to  water,  but  does  not  render  it  sour, 
gives  a  dark  brown  solution  when  boiled  wilh  carbonate  of  soda,  evolves 
ammonia  when  heated  wilh  caustic  potash  or  soda  or  with  slaked  lime, 
and  leaves  an  ash  when  burned  which  contains  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  sour  gives,  with  water,  a  brown  solution  of  a  more  or  less  sour 
taste,  [or  reddens  vegetable  blues — see  page  45.]  This  variety  is 
less  favourable  to  vegetation  than  the  former,  and  indicates  a  want  of 
lime  in  the  soil.  The  coaly  humus  gives  little  colour  to  water  or  to  a 
hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  leaves  an  ash  which  contains  little 
lime,  occurs  generally  on  the  surface  of  very  sandy  soils,  and  is  very  un- 
fruitful. It  is  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  addition  of  lime  or  wood 
ashes. 

2°.  Humic  acid. — When  a  fertile  soil  or  a  piece  of  dry  peat  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  the  common  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  shops,  a  brown 
solution,  more  or  less  dark,  is  obtained,  from  which,  when  diluted  muri- 
atic acid  (spirits  of  salt)  is  added  till  the  liquid  has  a  distinctly  sour 
taste,  brown  flocks  begin  to  fall.     This  brown  flocky  matter  is  humic  add. 

3°.  Vlmic  add. — If,  instead  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one 
of  caustic  ammonia,  (the  hartshorn  of  the  shops,)  be  digested  upon  the  soil 
or  peat  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  more  or  less  dark  brown  solution  is  obtained, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  gives  brown  flocks  as  before, 
but  which  now  consists  o^ulmic  add. 

These  two  acids  combine  with  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  forming  compounds  (salts)  which  are  respectively  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  humates  and  ulmales.  They  probably  both  exist,  ready 
formed,  in  the  soil  in  variable  proportions,  and  in  combination  with  one 
or  more  of  the  earthy  substances  above  mentioned — lime,  alumina,  &c. 
They  are  produced  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  which 
decay  is  materially  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
substances,  and  by  lime  especially — on  the  principle  that  the  formation 
of  acid  comjjounds  is  in  all  such  cases  much  promoted  by  the  jiresence 
of  a  substance  with  which  that  acid  may  combine.  They  predispose 
organic  substances  to  the  formation  of  such  acids,  and  consequently  to 
the  decomposition  by  which  they  are  to  be  produced.  These  two  aciii 
consist  respectively  of 

Humic  acid.  Ulmic  acid. 

Carbon 63  57 

Hydrogen.     ....  6  4J 

Oxygen 31  38j 

100  100 

Some  writers  upon  agriculture  have  supposed  that  these  acids  con- 
iiiDu'e  very  materially  to  the  support  of  growing  plants     But  Tiiebig 
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has  very  properly  objected  to  this  opinion,*  that  they  are  so  very  sparingly 
Boluble  in  water  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  enter  directly  into  the 
roots— even  were  all  the  water  they  absorb  lo  be  saturated  with  them— 
in  such  quantity  as  to  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  almost  any  crop.f 

We  have  indeed  seen  reason  to  conclude  on  other  grounds,  that  only  a 
small,  though  a  variable,  proportion  W  the  carbon  of  plants  is  derived 
from  the  soil,  yet  of  this  proportion  a  certain  quantity  may  enter  by  the 
roots  in  the  form  of  one  or  other  of  these  acids,  or  of  their  earthy  com- 
pounds- They  are  readily  soluble  in  ammonia ;  and  animal  manures 
which  give  off  this  compound  in  the  soil  may  therefore  facilitate  their 
entrance  into  the  roots  of  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  by  the  aid  of 
such  manures.  They  are  also  soluble  in  carbonate  of  potash  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  are  contained  in  wood  ashes  and  in  the  ash  of 
weeds  and  of  soils  which  are  pared  and  burned.  When  these  substan- 
ces, therefore,  are  applied  io  the  land,  they  may  combine  with,  and, 
among  their  other  beneficial  modes  of  acliou,  may  serve  to  introduce, 
these  acids  in  largerquantity  into  the  plant. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  humates  and  ulmates  contained  in  the 
soil  undergo  decomposition,  give  off  carbonic  acid,  and  are  changed  into 
carbonates.  The  admission  of  air  into  the  soil  facilitates  this  decompo- 
sition, which  is  supposed  to  be  continually  going  forward — and  it  is  in  the 
form  of  this  gas  that  plants  are  considered  by  some  to  imbibe  the  largest 
portion  of  that  carbon  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  soil. 

4°.  Crenic  and  Aprocrenic  acids.— Whea  soils  are  digested  or  washed 
with  hot  water,  aquantily  of  organic  matteris  not  unfrequently  dissolved, 
which  imparts  to  the  water  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remains  besides  the  soluble  saline 
substances  of  the  soil,  a  variable  portion  of  brown  extractive  looking 
matter  also,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  here  named,  with  the 
ulmicand  humic — all  in  combination  with  lime,  alumina,  and  other  bases. 
When  this  residue  is  dried  at  230°  F.,  the  two  latter  acids,  and  their 
compounds,  become  insoluble,  while  the  crenales  and  apoerenales,  more 
especially  the  former,  remain  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  separated 
by  washing  with  this  liquid. 

These  acids  also  are  formed  in  the  soil  during  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  two  previously  described  by 
containing  nitrogen  asan  essential  constituent,  and  by  forming  compounds 
with  lime,  &c.,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  readily  soluble  in  water. 
Hence  they  will  both  prove  more  nourishing  to  plants — in  virtue  of  the 
nitrogen  they  contain — and  in  consequence  of  their  solubility,  will  be  able, 
where  they  exist,  to  enter  more  readily,  and  in  greater  abundance,  into 
the  roots  than  either  the  ulmic  or  the  humic  acid. 

Owing  to  this  solubility,  also,  they  are  more  readily  washed  out  of  the 
soil  by  the  rains,  and  hence  are  rarely  present  in  any  considerable  quan- 

Orgtmic  Chemistry  a^jlicd  Ja  Agriculture,  first  edition,  pp.  11  and  12. 
t  iJlmic  acid  requires  2500  limes  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it— ulmate  of  lime  2000 
times,  and  ulmate  of  alumina  4200  limes— but  all  are  still  less  soluble  after  they  have  been 
jerfecUy  dried,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  hard  winter's  frost.    The  ulmates  of  potaab, 
y»it,  and  alumina^are  all  dissolved  ^  vater  with  considerable  ease. 
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tity  in  specimens  of  soil  which  are  submitted  to  analysis.  They  are  fre- 
quently, however,  met  with  in  springs  and  in  the  drainings  of  the  land. 
They  have  even  been  found  in  minute  quantity  in  rain-water,*  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  ascend  into  the  air  in  very  small  proportion  with  ths 
watery  vapour  that  rises.  This  exhibits  another  form,  therefore,  in 
which  the  rains  may  minister  to  (he  growth  of  plants  (see  page  36). 

Both  acids  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  peroxide  of  iron — and 
hence  are  found  in  comb  nation  with  many  of  the  ochrey  deposits  from 
ferruginous  springs,  and  with  the  oxide  of  iron  by  which  so  many  soils 
are  coloured.  The  apocrenic  acid  has  also  a  peculiar  endency  to  com- 
bine with  alumina,  with  which  it  forms  a  compound  insoluble  in  water, 
and  in  this  state  of  combination  it  probably  exists  not  unfrequently,  espe- 
cially in  clayey  soils. 

When  heated  with  newly  slaked  qnick-Iime  these  acids  give  off  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid.  By  the  action  of  the  air,  and  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  they  are  probably  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner,  though  with 
much  less  rapidity. 

5°.  Mudesous  acid  is  another  dark  brown  acid  substance,  which  is  also 
produced  naturally  in  the  soil.  It  resembles  the  apocrenic,  in  havin,' 
a  strong  tendency  to  combine  with  alumina.  In  union  with  this  acid  . 
is  slowly  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  the  rains,  or  filters  through  it  whei 
the  water  can  fiiid  an  outlet  beneath.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  sorat 
of  the  caves  on  the  Cornish  coast,  where  the  waters  that  trickle  through 
from  above  have  gradually  deposited  on  their  roof  and  sides  a  thick  in- 
crustation of  mudesite  of  alumina4 

Besides  these  acids,  it  is  known  that  the  malic  and  the  acetic  (vine 
gar)  are  occasionally  produced  in  the  soil  during  the  slow  decay  of  vege- 
table matter  of  different  kinds.  It  is  probable  that  many  other  analo- 
gous compounds  are  likewise  formed — which  are  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  more  or  less  fitted  to  aid  in  the  nourishment  of  plants.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  tiat  organic  substances  in  the  soil  pass 
through  many  successive  stages  of  decomposition,  at  each  of  which  they 
assume  new  properties,  and  become  more  or  less  capable  of  aiding  in 
the  support  of  living  races.  The  subject  is  difficult  to  investigate,  be- 
cause of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  exactly  separating  from 
each  other  the  small  quantities  of  the  different  organic  compounds  that 
occur  mixed  up  together  in  the  soil.  But  it  seems  quite  clear,  that  while 
some  agricultural  chemists  have  erred  in  describing  the  ulmic  and  hu- 
mic  acids  as  the  immedialt  source  of  a  large  portion  of  the  carbon  o' 
plants,  others  have  no  less  misstated — as  I  apprehend — the  true  course 
of  nature,  who  deny  any  direct  influence  to  these  and  other  substances 
of  vegetable  origin,  and  limit  their  use  in  the  soil  to  the  supply  of  car- 
bonic acid  only,  which,  on  their  ultimate  decomposition,  they  arc  capa- 
ble of  yielding  to  the  roots.  The  rtsources  of  vegetable  life  are  not  sc 
limited;  but  as  the  human  stomach  can,  and  does,  on  occasion,  convert 
nto  nourishment  many  different  compounds  of  the  same  elements, — scj, 
no  doubt,  many  of  those  organic  compounds  which  are  produced  in  the 
soil,  or  in  fermenting  manure  during  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegeiabl 

*  Fiirsten  zu  Salm-Hnrstmar.    Poggtnd.  AnnaL  Iit.,  p.  SS4.  ^ 

t  Known  to  mineralogists  under  th  9  name  of  Pigotitt, 
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bodies,— wlien  once  admitted,  in  consequence  of  their  solubility,  into  th 
circulating  system  of  plants,— are  convened  into  portions  of  their  sub 
stance,  and  really  do  minister  to  their  natural  growth. 

Separation  of  thene  Organic   Cmslilucnts.—l° .  Wheii  on  wa-shinf, 
■ff  ith  hot  water  a  soil  imparte  a  colour  to  the  solution,  the  liquid  must  bi 
filtered  and  evaporated,  to  perfect  dryness.     On  treating  with  wate- 
what  remains  after  the  evaporation,  the  hiimic  acid  and  humates  remain 
insoluble,  w'lile  the  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  are  taken  up  by  the  wa 
ter  along  -with  the  soluble  saline  matter  which  the  soil  may  have  con 
tained.     By  evaporatihg  this  second  solution  to  perfect  dryness,  weigh 
ing  the  residue,  and  then' heating  it  to  dull  redness  in  the  air,  the  los? 
will  indicate  something  more  than  the  quantity  of  these  acids  present  in 
the  soil.     By  burning  the  dried  insoluble  matter,  also,  the  quantity  oi 
humic  acid  present  in  it  may  in  like  manner  be  determined.  ■ 

2°.  After  being  washed  with  pure  water,  the  soil  is  to  be  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  repeated  once  or  twice  as  long  as  a  brown 
solution,  more  or  less  dark,  is  obtained.  Being  filtered,  and  then  ren- 
dered sour  by  muriatic  acid,  brown  flocks  fall,  which  being  collected  on 
the  filter,  perfectly  dried  and  weighed,  give  the  quantity  of  humic  add 
in  the  soil.  As  this  dry  humic  acid  generally  contains  some  earthy 
matter,  it  is  more  correct  to  burn  it,  and  to  db.inct  the  weight  of  the  ash 
which  may  be  left. 

3°.  The  insoluble  (coaly)  humus  still  remains  in  the  soil.  On  boiling 
it  now  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  for  a  length  of  time,  and  till  a  fresh 
solution  ceases  to  become  brown,  the  coaly  humus  is  entirely  dissolved — 
being  converted  according  to  Sprengel  into  humic  acid.  The  addition 
of  muriatic  acid  to  this  solution,  till  it  has  a  sour  taste,  throws  down  the 
humic  acid  in  the  form  of  brown  flocks,  which  may  be  collected,  dried, 
and  weighed  as  before. 

4°.  If  there  be  any  mudesite  of  alumina  in  the  soil,  it  is  also  dis- 
solved by  the  potash,  but  is  not  thrown  down  when  the  solution  is  ren- 
dered sour  by  muriatic  acid.  The  entire  weight  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  being  therefore  determined  by  burning  it  in  the  air,  after  being 
perfectly  dried,  the  difference  between  this  weight  and  the  sum  of  those 
of  the  humic  acid  and  insoluble  humus  will  be  the  proportion  of  the 
other  acids  present.  Thus,  if,  by  burning  in  the  air,  the  soil  lose  6  per 
cent.,  and  give  2  per  cent,  of  humic  acid,  and  2  of  insoluble  humus,  there 
remain  2  per  cent,  for  other  organic  substances  in  the  soil. 

In  general,  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  ascertain  only  the  whole  loss 
by  burning,  and  the  quantity  taken  up  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  other  substances  present  being  in  most  cases  so  small  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  precisely  estimated  by  great  precautions  only. 

§  2.  0»  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  the  earthy  part  of  the  soil. 

In  reference  to  the  general  origin  of  soils — ^to  their  geological  rela- 
tions— and  to  the  simplest  mode  of  classifying  them, — I  have  shown  you 
that  the  earthy  part  of  nearly  all  soils  consists  essentially  of  sand,  clay, 
and  lime  (p.  230).  But  in  reference  to  their  chemical  relations  to  the 
plants  which  grow,  or  may  be  made  to  grow,  upon  them,  it  is  necessary, 
as  you  are  now  aware,  to  take  a  more  refined  and  exact  view  of  theii 
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constitution.  This  will  appear  by  referring  to  three  important  pnnci< 
pies  established  in  the  preceding  ".ectures. 

1°.  That  the  ash  of  plants  generally  contains  a  certain  sensible  pio- 
portion  of  ten  or  twelve  different  inorganic  substances  (pp.  216  to  221). 

2°.  That  they  can,  in  general,  only  derive  these  substances  from  the 
soil,  which  must,  therefore,  contain  ihern  (p.  181).     And — 

3°.  That  the  fertility  of  a  soil  depends,  among  other  circumstances, 
upon  its  ability  to  supply  readily  and  in  sufficient  abundance  all  the  in- 
organic substances  which  a  given  crop  requires  (p.  228.) 

Now  the  quantity  of  some  of  these  substances  which  is  necessary  to 
plants  is  so  very  small,  that  nothing  but  a  refined  analysis  of  a  soil  is 
capable,  in  many  cases,  of  determining  whether  they  are  present  in  it  or 
not — much  less  of  explaining  to  what  its  peculiar  aefects  or  excellencies 
may  be  owjng — what  ought  to  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  render  it  more 
productive — or  why  certain  remarkable  effects  are  produced  upon  it  by 
the  addition  of  mineral  or  animal  manures. 

Thus,  for  example,  half  a  grain  of  gypsum  in  a  pound  of  soil  indicates 
the  presence  of  nearly  two  cwt.  in  an  acre,  where  the  soil  is  a  foot  deep, — 
a  quantity  much  greater  than  need  be  added  to  a  soil  in  which  gypsum 
is  almost  entirely  wanting,  in  order  to  produce  a  remarkable  luxuriance 
in  the  red  clover  crop.  In  100  grains  of  the  soil,  this  quantity  of  gyp- 
sum amounts  only  to  seven-thousandths  of  a  grain — (j-jj^j,  or  0'007 
grs.) — a  proportion  which  only  a  very  carefully  conducted  analysis 
would  be  able  to  detect,  and  yet  the  detecting  of  which  may  alone  be  able 
to  explain  the  unlike  effects  which  are  seen  to  follow  the  application  of 
gypsum  to  different  soils. 

Again,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  a  no  less  necessary  constituent  of  the 
soil  than  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  gypsum.  This  acid  is  gener- 
ally in  combination  either  with  lime,  with  oxide  of  iron,  or  with  alu- 
mina— and,  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  even  to  detect  than  the  sulphuric 
acid,  requires  more  care  and  skill  to  determine  its  quantity  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy, — and  is  generally  present  even  in  fertile  soils  in  a 
still  smaller  proportion — it  is  obvious  that  safe  and  useful  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  only  from  such  analyses  as  have  been  made  rigorously,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  methods,  and  with  the  greatest  attention  to  accuracy. 

There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  where  a  rough  analysis  may  be  of  use, 
where  the  cause  of  peculiarity  is  at  once  so  obvious  that  further  research 
is  unnecessary^as  where  mere  washing  with  water  dissolves  out  a 
noxious  substance,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  But  such 
cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  it  more  frequently  happens,  that  the 
cause  of  the  special  qualities  of  a  soil  only  begins  to  manifest  itself  when 
a  carefully  conducted  analysis  approaches  to  its  close.  I  shall,  therefore, 
briefly  describe  to  you  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
these  more  accurate  experimental  results.  [As  these  methods  of  analysis 
involve  considerable  detail,  I  have  transferred  them  to  fhe  Appendix.— 
See  Aj'pcndi.y  p.  25.1 
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13.  Of  the  exact  chemical  conslitulion  of  certain  soils,  and  of  ihi  results 
to  be  deduced  from  them. 

But  the  importance  of  this  attention  to  rigorous  analysis  will  more 
clearly  appear,  if  I  exhibit  to  you  the  constitution  of  a  few  of  the  nume- 
rous soils  analyzed  by  Sprengel,  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  quali- 
ties and  capabilities  by  which  they  are  severally  distinguished. 

The  following  analyses  are  selected  from  a  much  greater  number  made 
by  Sprengel,  and  embodied  in  his  work  on  sviils,  "  Die  Bodenkunde." 

I. — FERTILE   SOILS. 

Soils  are  fertile  which  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  the  mineral 
constituents  which  the  plants  to  be  grown  upon  them  are  likely  to  re- 
quire. 

1".  Pasture.— The  following  numbers  exhibit  the  constitution  of  the 
surface  soil  in  three  fertile  alluvial  districU  of  Hanover,  where  the  land 
has  been  long  in  pasture. 

Soil  near      Prom  the  banks  of  the  Weser 
Osterbruch.        near  Hoya.    near  Weserbe 

Silica,  Quartz,  Sand,  and  Silicates.  84-510  71-849  83-318 

Alumina 6-435  9-350  3-085 

Oxides  of  Iron 2-395  6-410  5-840 

Oxide  of  Manganese     ....       0-450  0-925  0-620 

Lime 0-740  0-987  0-720 

Magnesia 0'6-25  0-245  0-120 

Potash  and  Soda  extracted  by  water  0-009  0-007  0-005 

Phosphoric  Acid 0-1-20  0-131  0-065 

Sulphuric  Acid        0-046  0-174  0-025 

Chlorine  in  common  Salt      .     .       0-006  0-002  0-006 

Humic  Acid 0-780  1-270  0-800 

Insoluble  Humus         ....       2-995  7-550  4-126 

Organic  matters  containing  Nitrogen  0  960  2-000  1-220 

Water 0-029  0-100  0-050 


100  100  100 

These  soils  had  all  been  long  in  pasture,  the  second  is  especially  eele- 
bi  jfed  for  fattening  cattle  when  under  grass.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
noue  of  ihem  is  any  of  the  mineral  ingredients  wholly  wanting,  though 
in  all  the  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  capable  of  being  extracted  by 
water  is  very  small.  This  is  ascribed  fx)  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
long  in  pasture,  during  which  the  supply  of  these  substances  is  gradually 
withdrawn  by  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  It  is  well  known  how,  in  our  or- 
dinary soils,  grass  is  often  renovated — how  the  mosses,  especially,  are  de- 
stroyed— by  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  which  owe  their  effect  to  the  alkali 
ihey  contain.  In  the  above  soils  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  sili- 
cates would  continue  to  supply  a  certain  portion  of  alkaline  matter  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  lime. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  soil  which  is  the  most  celebrated  for  ita  fat- 
tening power,  is  also  the  richest  in  alumina,  lime,  phosphcric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  vegetable  matter. 
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From  the  banks  of  the 

Ohio,  Norlb  America. 

Soil.  "   ■      '■ 


2°.  Arable. The   following  table  exhibits  the  constitution  o    (nree 

soils,  celebrated  for  yieldins;  successive  crops  of  corn  for  a  long  period 

■without  manure. 

1.  2.  3. 

From  Nebtaein, 
near  Olmutz, 
in  Moravia. 

Silica  and  fine  Sa"<i  .  77-209 

Alumina     .  .  8'514 

Oxides  of  Iron      .  .  6-592 

Oxide  of  Magnesit    .  .  1-520 

Lime 0-927 

Magnesia 1-160 

Potash   chiefly  combined 
with  Silica  ....     0-140 

Soda,  ditto        ....     0-640 

Phosphoric  Acid  combined 
with  Lime  and  Oxide  of 
Iron 0-651 

Sulphuric  Acid  in  gypsum  0-011 

Clilorine  in  common  salt.   0-010 

Carbonic  Acid  united  to  the 
Lime — 

Humic  Acid       ....  0-978 

Insoluble  Humus  .     .     .  0-540 

Organic   substances  con- 
taining Nitrogen  .     1-108 


87-143 
5-666 
2-220 
0-360 

0-564 

0-312 

0-120 
0-025 


0-060 
0-027 
0-036 

0.080 
1.304 
1.072 


Subsoil. 
94-261 
1-376 
2-336 
1-200 

0-243 

0-310 

0-240 


trace 
0-034 
trace 


From  the  polde 

of  Alt-Arenbei;gi 

io  Belgium 

64-517 

4-810 

8-31C 

0-800 

Cart)  of 
Lime    9-405. 

5  o-iao 

>  0-C13 


1-221 
0-009 
0-003 


0-447 


1-011  — 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Of  these  soils,  the  first  had  been  cropped  for  160  years  successive;^, 
without  either  manure  or  naked  fallow.  The  second  was  a  -virgin  soil, 
celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  third  had  been  immanured  for  twelve 
years,  during  the  last  nine  of  which  it  had  been  cropped  with  beans 
—barley — potatoes — ^winter  barley  and  red  clover — clover — ^winter  bar- 
ley— wheat*— oats — naked  fallow. 

Though  the  above  soils  differ  considerably,  as  yon  see,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  some  of  the  constituents,  yet  they  all  agree  in  this — that  they  are 
not  destitute  of  any  orte  of  the  mineral  compounds,  which  plants  necessa- 
rily require  in  sensible  quantity.  You  will  also  observe  how  compara- 
tively small  a  proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  less  than  half  a  per  cent., 
's  contained  in  the  fertile  Belgian  soil — a  fact  to  which  I  shall  by-and- 
oy  recall  your  attention. 

3°.  Soils  which  haw  a  natural  source  of  fertility. — Some  soils,  wliich 
by  their  constitution  are  not  fitted  to  exhibit  any  great  degree  of  fertility, 
or  for  a  very  long  period,  are  yet,  by  springs  or  otherwise,  so  conslaiJtlj 
supplied  -with  soluble  saline,  and  other  substances,  as  to  enable  them  to 
yield  a  succession  of  crops,  without  nanure,  and  without  apparent  dete- 
Mora£.ion.    Such  is  the  case  with  the  foUo-winf^  soil  from  near  Ktfhen 
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■fide  in  Osnabruek,  which  gives  excellent  crops,  though  manured  only 

(a<      <  10  or  12  years. 

Silica  and  coarse  Quartz  Sand     ....  86-200 

Alumina •     •  2-»00 

Oxides  of  Iron  and  a  little  Phosptonc  Acid  .  2-900 

Oxide  of  Manganese  ........  0-100 

Carbonate  and  a  little  Phosphate  of  Lime    .  4-160 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia    .     .     .     .     •     •     •  0-520 

Potash  and  Soda 0'035 

Phosphoric  Acid 0-020 

Sulphuric  Acid •  0-021     , 

Chlorine O'OIO 

Humic  Acid 0-644 

.  Insoluble  Humus 3-370 

Organic- matter  containing  Nitrogen     .     .     .  0-120 

100 

You  will  see  that,  although  in  this  soil  all  the  inorganic  substances  are 
fcally  present,  yet  the  potash  and  soda,  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
afcids,  and  the  chlorine,  are  not  in  such  abundance  as  to  justify  us  in  ex- 
pecting it  to  grow  any  long  succession  of  crops,  without  exhibiting  the 
usual  evidences  of  exhaustion.  B  ut  it  lies  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  con- 
tains layers  of  lime-stone  and  marl,  through  which  the  surface  waters 
find  their  way.  These  waters  afterwards  rise  into  the  soil  of  the  field, 
impregnated  with  those  various  substances  of  which  the  soil  is  in  want, 
and  thus,  by  a  natural  mcmuring,  keep  up  a  constant  supply  for  each  suc- 
ceeding crop. 

This  example  is  deserving  of  your  particular  attention,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  many  soils,  in  climates  such  as  ours,  which  are  yearly  refresh- 
exl  from  a  similar  source.  Few  spring  waters  rise  to  the  surface  which 
are  not  fitted  to  impart  to  the  soil  some  valuable  ingredient,  and' which,  if 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  would  not  materially  benefit 
those  lands  especially  on  which  our  pasture  grasses  grow.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  the  waters  which  are  carried  off  in  some  places  so 
copiously  by  drains.  Whether  these  waters  rise  from  beneath  in  springs, 
at,  falling  in  rain,  afterwards  sink  through  the  soil,  they  in  either  case 
carry  into  the  brooks  and  rivers  much  soluble  matter,  which  the  plants 
would  gladly  extract  from  them.  On  sloping  grounds  it  would  be  a 
praiseworthy  economy  to  arrest  these  waters,  and,  before  they  escape, 
to  employ  ihem  in  irrigation. 

The  fact  that  nature  thus  on  many  spots  brings  up  from  beneath,  or 
iliiwnrfrom  the  higher  grounds,  continual  accessions  of  new  soluble  mat- 
ter to  the  soil,  will  serve  to  explain  many  apparent  anomalies,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  continued  presence  of  certain  substances  in  small  quantity, 
although  year  by  year  portions  of  them  are  carried  off  the  land  in  t; ,e 
crops  that  are  reaped,  while  no  return  is  made  in  the  shape  of  artificial 
m-duure.  It  will  also  in  some  instances  account  for  the  fact  that,  after  a 
hard  cropping,' prolonged  iuL til  the  soil,  has  become  exhausted,  a  few 
years'  rest  will  completely  le-invigorate  it,  and  render  it  fit  to  yield 
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new  returas  of  abundant  corn.  Other  causes,  as  we  s;  all  Hereafter  see, 
generally  operate  in  bringing  about  this  kind  of  natural  recovery,  but 
there  can  be  do  question  that  in  circumstances  such  as  I  have  now 
adverted  to,  this  recovery  may  be  effected  in  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time. 

4°.  Importance  of  depth  and  uniformity  of  soil. — If  the  surface  soil  be 
of  a  fertile  quality,  ample  returns  will  be  sure  from  many  cultivated 
crops.  But  where  the  subsoil  is  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  the 
surface — not  only  may  the  fertility  of  the  land  be  considered  as  almost 
inexhaustible,  but  those  crops  also  which  send  their  roots  far  down  will 
be  ab'e  permanently  to  flourish  in  it.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
composition  of  the  following  soils  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruns- 
wick : — 


Soil. 

Silica  and  fine  Quartz  Sand     .  94-724 

Alumina 1'638 

Oxides  of  Iron      .     .     .     .      }  i  .geo 
Oxides  of  Manganese     .     .      ^ 

Lime 1-02S 

Magnesia trace 

Potash  and  Soda 0-077 

Phosphoric  Acid 0-024 

Sulphuric  Acid 0-010 

Chlorine 0-027 

Humic  Acid 0-302 

Insoluble   Humus       ....  0-210 


Subsoil. 

BQbsoiL 

97-340 

90-035 

0-806 

1-976 

5  1-126 
I  0075 

5-815 

0-240 

0-296 

0022 

0-095 

0-115 

0-112 

0  300 

0-015 

0-098 

trace 

1-399 

trace 

trace 

0-135 

— 

— 

— 

100 


100 


100 


The  first  of  these  soils  produced  excellent  crops  of  all  deep-rooled 
/slants — lucerne,  sainfoin  (esparsette),  hemp,  carrots,  poppies,  &c. — and 
with  the  aid  of  gypsum,  red  clover,  and  leguminous  plants  (velches, 
peas,  and  beans),  in  great  luxuriance.  The  former  of  these  facts  is  ex- 
plained by  the  great  similarity  in  constitution  which  exists  between  the 
surface  and  the  under  soils.  To  deep-rooted  plants  also  the  magnesia, 
in  which  the  surface  is  deficient,  is  capable  of  being  supplied  by  the  under 
soil.  The  effect  of  the  gypsum  is  accounted  for  by  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  subsoil,  but  which  the  application  of  gyp- 
sum has  introduced  into  the  upper  soil. 

The  second  soil  was  taken  from  a  field  in  which  sainfoin  died  regu- 
larly in  the  second  or  third  year  after  it  was  planted.  This  was  naturally 
attributed  to  something  in  the  subsoil.  And  by  the  analyses  abovs 
given,  it  was  found  to  contain  much  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  wi;b 
oxide  of  iron,  forming  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  This  salt  being 
noxious  to  plants,  began  to  act  upon  the  crop  of  sainfoin  as  soon  as  the 
roots  had  gone  so  deep  as  to  draw  sufficient  supplies  from  the  subsoil, 
and  it  thus  gradually  poisoned  them,  so  that  they  died  out  in  two  or  three 
years. 
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II. — BARREN    OR   UNFRUITFUL  SOILS. 

Soils  are  unfruitful  or  altogether  barren,  either  when  they  contain  too 
•itlle  of  one  or  more  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  or  when  son:io 
substance  is  present  in  them  in  such  quantity  as  to  become  hurtlul  or 
poisonous  to  vegetation.  The  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  subsoil 
iust  described  is  an  illustration  of  the  latter  fact.  In  what  way  the  rfe/i- 
cicnci/ of  certain  substances  really  does  affect  ilie  agricuUural  capabilitie# 
•"the  soil  will  appear  .'rom  thp  following  analyses  : — 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

Moor  land  6oU,        Another         Sandy     Bmlonttw 

near  Aurich,  soil  from      soil  fiom    Muschel- 

Easl  Friesland.       the  same     Wetlingen       lia'^i, 

neighbour-     in  Lnne-   near  Muhl 

Boil.       Subsoil.         hood.  burg-        hausen. 

Silica  and  auartz  Sand.    .    70  576-95190       61576        96000      77780 

Alumina  1050—  2520        0450         0500        9490 

K  ofiron  .....      0-252-  1460        0524         2000        5800 
Oxide  of  Manganese  .     .    .       trace—  0048         trace  trace        01U5 

Lime  .    .    .    .        do.- 0-336         0-320         0001        0-866 

Magnesia 0012—  0125         0130  trace         0728 

Potlah trace—  0072         trace  do.  trace 

Soda do.  —  0-180  do.  do.  do. 

Phosphoric  Acid   ....        do.       0034  do.  do.  0003 

Sulphuric  Acid do.        0020  do.  do.  trace 

Carbonic  Acid —  —  —  —  <'200 

Chlorine trace—  0015        trace  trace  trace 

HumicAcid 11-910-    —         11-470         0-200        0732 

Insoluble  Humus  ....    16-200—    —         26-530         1-299        0-200 
Water -         -  -  -  4096 

100        100  100  100  100 

£ach  of  these  analyses  is  deserving  of  attention. 

1°.  That  the  barrenness  of  the  moor-land  soils  (1  and  2)  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  deficiency  in  the  numerous  substances  of  which  they 
contain  only  traces,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  proved  by  the  fact— one 
long  recognised  and  acknowledged  on  many  of  our  own  moor-lands  and 
peaty  soils — that  when  dressed  with  a  covering  of  the  subsoil  they  be- 
come capable  of  sjecessful  cultivation.  The  analysis  of  the  subsoil  in 
the  second  column  shows  that  it  contains  all  those  mineral  constituents  in 
which  the  soil  itself  is  deficient — and  to  the  eftect  of  these,  therefore,  tt« 
improvement  produced  upon  the  soil  by  bringing  it  to  the  surface  is  alto- 
gether to  be  attributed. 

2°.  The  sandy  soil,  No.  3,  is  evidently  barre-i  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  moorland  soils,  1  and  2.  The  soil  No.  4  rests  on  lime-stone,  and 
was  mixed  with  7  per  cent,  of  lime-stone  gravel,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  the  substances  which  plants  require — but  its  unfruitfulness  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  potash  and  soda,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of 
chlorine.  Wood  ashes  and  a  mixture  of  common  salt  with  gj'psura  ot 
sulphate  of  soda,  would  probably  have  remedied  these  defects. 

3°.  Among  the  fertile  soils  to  which  I  recently  directed  yonr  attention 
(p.  284)  was  one  from  Belgium,  in  which  the  proportion  of  organic 
matter  was  less  than  half  a  per  cent,  of  its  whole  weight.  In  the  above 
table,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  two  nearly  banen  soils,  containing 
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each  11  per  cent  of  humic  aciu,  besides  a  much  larger  proportion  of  in- 
soluble organic  niatter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  fertility  of  s 
soil  is  not  dependent  upon  its  containing  this  or  that  pnportion  of  vege- 
lable  matter,  either  in  a  sol-jMe  or  an  insoluble  form.  It  is  cerlajnlj 
true  that  many  very  fertile?  soils  do  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  in  a  form  in  v.-nich  it  may  readily  yield  nourishment  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  Yet  such  soils  are  not  fertile  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  this  organic  matter,  as  a  source  ot  organic  food  to  the 
plant.  It  may  be  present,  and  yet  the  soils,  like  those  above-mentioned, 
may  remain  barren.  Where  soils  become  fertile  apparently  by  the 
long  accumulation  of  such  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  it  is  not  merely 
because  of  the  increase  of  purely  organic  substances,  such  as  the  humic 
and  ulmic  acids,  but,  because,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
to  you,  ihe  decaying  vegetable  matter  which  produces  them  contains 
also,  and  yields  to  the  soil,  a  considerable  abundance  of  some  of  those 
Inorganic  substances  which  plants  necessarily  require.  The  organic 
matter  is  an  indication  of  their  presence  in  such  soils.  But  they  may 
be  present  without  the  organic  matter.  They  may  eiiher  be  duly  pro- 
portioned in  the  soil  by  nature — or  they  may  be  artificially  mixed  with 
it,  and  then  this  use  of  the  organic  matter  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  not  only  vegetable 
physiologists,  but  some  zealous  chemists  also,  have  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  quaniity  of  soluble  and  insoluble  organic  matter  contained  in  a  soil, 
and  have  been  led  to  consider  it  as  a  safe  index  of  the  relative  fertility 
of  different  soils. 

The  history  of  science  shows,  by  many  examples,  that  those  men 
who  adopt  extreme  views, — who  attempt  to  explain  all  phenomena  of  a 
given  kind,  by  reference  to  a  single  specific  cause — have  ever  been  of 
very  great  use  in  the  advancement  of  certain  knowledge.  Their  argu- 
ments, whether  well  or  ill  founded,  lead  to  discussion,  to  further  invesii- 
galion,  to  the  discovery  of  exceptional  cases,  and,  finally,  to  the  general 
adoption  of  modified  views  which  recognise  the  action  of  each  special 
cause  in  certain  special  cases,  but  all  in  subordination  to  some  more  ge- 
neral principle. 

Thus,  if  some  ascribe  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  the  presence  of  the 
alkalies  in  great  abundance,  others  to  that  of  the  phosphates,  others  to 
that  of  lime,  others  to  that  of  alumina,  asd  others,  finally,  to  that  of  ve- 
getable matter  in  a  soluble  state — all  these  extreme  opinions  are  recon- 
ciled, and  their  partial  truths  recognised,  in  one  general  principle,  that 
a  soil  to  he  fertile  must  contain  all  the  substances  which  the  plant  we  de- 
sire lo  grow  can  only  obtain  from  the  soil,  and  in  such  abundance  at 
readily  to  supply  all  its  wants  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  contain 
nothing  hurtful  to  vegetable  life. 

Ill SOILS  CAPABLE  OF  IMPROVEMENT  ET  THE  ADDITIOS  OF 

MINERAL  MATTER. 

On  the  principle  above  stated  depends  in  very  many  cases  the  mode 
of  improving  soils  by  the  addition  of  mineral  substances,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  explaining  the  reojarkable  effects  occasionally  pcoduced  by 
their  mixture  with  the  land.  The  following  analyses  will  place  this 
matter  in  a  clearer  light : — 
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1. 

•    2. 

3. 

4. 

Soil  near  Pa- 

Near Dralien- 

Near  Ganders- 

Near 

ct  ingbiittel,  on 
theWeser. 

burff,  on  ItlB 
Weser. 

helm,  in 
Brunswick. 

Brans 
wick. 

Silica  and  Quartz  Sand 

.  93-720 

92-014 

90-221 

95-698 

Alumina    . 

.      1-740 

2-652 

2-106 

0-504 

Oxide  of  Iron     . 

.     2-060 

3-192 

3-951 

2-496 

Oxide  of  Manganese . 

.     0-320 

0-480 

0-960 

trace 

'jirae 

.     0-121 

0-243 

0-539 

0-038 

Magnesia  . 

.     0-700 

0-700 

0-730 

0-147 

Potash  (chiefly  in  combini 

1- 

tion  with  Silica) 

.     0-062 

0-125 

0-066  ? 
0-010  I 

0  090 

■^oda    (do.) 

.     0-109 

0-026 

Phosphoric  Acid 

.     0-103 

0  078 

0-367 

0-164 

Sulphuric  Acid 

.     0-005 

trace 

trace 

0-007 

Chlorine  in  common  Salt 

.     0-050 

trace 

0-010 

0010 

Humie  Acid 

.     0-890 

0-340 

0-900 

0-6-26 

Other  Organic  matter 

.     0-120 

0-150 

0-140    t 

0-220 

100 


100 


100 


100 


The  first  of  these  soils  produces  naturally  beautiful  red  clover — the 
second  produces  very  bad  red  clover.  On  comparing  the  constitution  of 
the  two  soils,  we  see  the  second  to  be  deficient  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorine.  A  dressing  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  would  supply  these 
deficiencies,  and  render  il  capable  of  producing  this  kind  of  clover.  The 
third  soil  is  remarkable  for  growing  luxuriant  crops  of  pulse,  when  ma- 
nured with  gypsum.  The  almost  total  absence  of  sulphuric  acid  ex- 
plains this  effect  The  fourth  soil  was  greatly  improved  by  soap-boiler's 
ash,  which  supplied  it  with  lime,  magnesia,  manganese,  and  other  sub- 
stances. 


I  need  not  further  multiply  examples  to  show  you  how  much  real 
knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  a  rigidly  accurate  analysis,  not  Only  in 
regard  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  soil,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
natural  and  necessary  food  of  plants,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
mineral  manures  act  in  promoting  and  increasing  their  growth.  The 
illustrations  I  have  already  presented  will  satisfy  you — 

1°.  That  a  fertile  soil  must  contain  all  the  inorganic  constituents  which 
the  plant  lequires,  and  none  that  are  likely  to  do  it  an  injury. 

~°'  '^.''^'  '^  '^^  addition  of  a  given  manure  to  the  soil  render  it  more 
fertile — it  is  because  the  soil  was  defective  in  one  or  more  of  those  sub- 
stances which  the  manure  contained. 

3°.  That  if  a  given  application  to  the  land  fail  to  improve  it — of  gyp- 
sum, of  bone-dust,  of  common  salt,  for  example — it  is  because  enough  of 
the  substance  applied  is  already  present,  or  because  something  else  i« 
still  wanting  to  render  the  previous  additions  available. 

4°.  That  the  result  of  extended  experience  in  our  country,  that  the 
clay  soils  are  best  for  wheat,  and  sandy  soils,  such  as  that  of  Nor 
folk,  for  barley,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  anything  like  a  law  of  nature 
setting  aside  the  clay  land  for  the  special  growth  of  wheat,  and  denying 
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to  the  sandy  soils  the  power  of  yielding  abundant  :rops  oftiiis  kind  of 
grain.  Almost  every  district  can  present  examp  !s  of  well  cultivated 
fields,  where  the  ojjitrary  is  proved — and  the  wheat  crops  which  are 
yearly  reaped  from  the  sandy  plains  of  Belgium,  demonstrate  it  on  a 
more  extended  scale. 

Chemically  speaking,  a  soil  will  produce  any  crop  abundantly,  pro- 
vided it  contain  an  ample  supply  of  all  that  the  crop  we  wish  to  raise 
may  happen  to  require.  But,  in  practice,  soils  which  do  not  contain  all 
these  substances  plentifully,  are  yet  found  to  differ  in  their  power  of 
yielding  plentiful  returns  to  the  husbandnian.  Such  differences  arise 
from  the  climate,  the  exposure,  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  the  particles, 
the  lightness  or  porosity  of  the  soil — from  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  is 
capable  of  retaining,  or  from  some  other  of  its  numerous  physical  pro- 
perties. These  physical  properties,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  shortly  to 
consider. 

§  4.  Of  the  physical  properties  of  soils. 

To  the  physical  properties  of  soils  was  formerly  ascribed  a  much 
more  fundamental  importance  than  we  can  now  attach  to  them.  Crorae 
and  Schiibler  regarded  the  fertility  of  a  soil  as  entirely  dependent  upon 
•fl  physical  properties.  Influenced  by  this  opinion,  the  former  published 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  numerous  soils  in  the  Prussian  provin- 
ces, which  are  now  possessed  of  no  scientific  interest;  because  they 
merely  indicate  the  amount  of  clay,  sand,  and  vegetable  matter  which 
'iese  soils  severally  contained.*  The  latter  completed  a  very  elaborate 
examination  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils,  which  is  very  useful  and 
instructive  ;f  but  the  defective  nature  of  which,  in  accounting  for  their 
agricultural  capabilities,  became  evident  to  the  author  himself,  when  the 
more  correct  and  scientific  views  of  Sprengel,  illustrated  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  afterwards  became  known  to  him.  In  giving,  therefore, 
their  due  weight  to  the  physical  properties,  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
nature  they  are  subordinate  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  soils.  Plants 
may  grow  upon  a  soil,  whatever  its  physical  condition — if  all  the  food 
they  require  be  within  their  reach — while,  however  favourable  the  phy- 
sical condhion  may  be,  nothing  can  vegetate  in  a  healthy  manner,  if  the 
soil  be  deficient  in  some  necessary  kind  of  food,  ur  contain  what  is  de- 
structive to  vegetable  life. 

Of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  the  most  important  are  their  den- 
sity, their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  water  and  air,  their  capillary 
action,  their  colour,  and  their  consistence  or  adhesive  power.  There 
are  one  or  two  others,  however,  to  which  '  will  be  necessary  sh  rlly  *■> 
advert. 

I. MF     HAMCAL  REI.ATI0.NS  OF  SOILS. 

1°.  The  density  and  absolute  weight  of  a  smI. — Some  soils  arc  mud 
heavier  than  others,  not  merely  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  heavy  and  light, 
as  denoting  clayey  and  sandy  soils,  but  in  reference  to  the  absolute  weig'ii 
of  equal  bulks. 

'  Recorded  in  his  Grundsatze  der  AgrictiUur  CheTnie. 
^  /^  Boden  und  aein  verhdltntas  zu  den  GetoarMen. 
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Thus  a  cubic  foot  of  dry 

Siliceous  or  Calcareous  Sand — weighs  abuut   .     1 10  lbs. 

Half  Sand  and  half  Clay 95 

Of  common  arable  Iiand,  from  .  .  •  .  80  to  90 
Of  pure  agricultural  Clay  (page  231)  ...  75 
Of  garden  Mould,  richer  in  vegetable  matter     .       70 

Of  a  peaty  Soil,  from        30  to  50 

Sandy  soils,  therefore,  are  the  heaviest.  The  weight  diminishes  with 
the  increase  of  clay,  and  lessens  still  further  as  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  augments. 

In  practice,  the  denser  a  soil  is,  the  less  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
land  by  the  passage  of  carts  and  the  treading  of  cattle  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  husbandry.  In  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  is  of  conse 
quence  to  vegetation,  chiefly  in  so  far  as,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Schiibler,  the  denser  soils  retain  their  warmth  for  a  longer  period  when 
the  sun  goes  down,  or  a  cold  wind  comes  on.  Thus  a  peaty  soil  will 
cool  as  much  in  an  hour  and  a  half  as  a  pure  clay  in  two,  or  a  sand  in 
three  hours. 

2°.  Of  the  state  of  division  of  the  constituent  ■  parts  of  the  soil.— 
With  the  relative  weight  of  different  soils,  their  state  of  division  is  iv 
some  degree  connected.  Some  soils  consist  of  an  admixture  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  particles  both  of  sand  and  clay — while  in  others,  coarse  sand, 
stones  and  gravels,  largely  predominate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
slate  of  the  soil  in  this  respect  has  a  material  influence  upon  ils  produc 
tive  character,  and  consequently  upon  its  money  value,  since  the  labourj 
of  the  husbandman  in  lands  of  a  stifter  and  more  coherent  nature  are 
chiefly  expended  in  bringing  them  into  this  more  favourable  powdery  con- 
dition. In  the  description  and  examination  of  a  soil,  therefore,  this  pro- 
perty ought  by  no  means  to  be  passed  lightly  over — since  it  is  one  in 
regard  to  which  a  mere  chemical  analysis  gives  us  little  or  no  informa 
tion. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  tlie  farmer  diligently  gathers  th*; 
stones  off  his  land,  while  in  others  the  practice  is  condemned  as  hurtful 
to  the  arable  crops.  The  latter  fact  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
these  stones  in  winter  afford  shelter  to  the  winter-corn,  and  in  warmer 
seasons  protect  the  ground  in  some  degree  from  the  drying  winds,  and 
retain  beneath  them  a  supply  of  moisture  of  which  the  neighboHring 
roots  can  readily  avail  themselves. 

3°.  Firmness  and  adhesive  power  of  soils. — When  soils  dry  in  the 
air  they  cohere  and  become  hard  and  stiff  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Pure  siliceous  sands,  alone,  do  not  at  all  cohere  when  dry — while  pure 
clays  become  hard  and  very  difficult  to  pulverize.  In  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sand  with  which  the  latte*  are  mixed,  do  their  tenacity  and 
hardness  diminish.  The  difficulty  of  leducing  -^lays  to  a  fine  powder  in 
the  open  field,  or  of  bringing  them  into  a  good  tilth,  may  be  overcome, 
therefore,  by  an  admixture  of  sand  or  gravel,  but  (here  are  few  localities 
wnere  the  expense  of  such  an  operation  does  not  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  Thorough  draining,  however,  subsoil  ploughing, 
and  careful  tillage,  will  gradually  bring  the  most  refractory  soils  of  this 
character  into  a  condition  in  which  they  can  be  more  perfectly  and  more 
economically  worked. 
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Soils  also  adhere  to  the  plough  in  different  degrees,  and,  therefore,  pre 
sent  a  more  or  less  pow'erful  obstruction  to  its  passage.  All  soils  present 
a  greater  resistance  when  wet  than  when  dry,  and  all  considerably  mora 
to  a  wooden  than  to  an  iron  plough.  A  sandy  soil  when  wet  offers  a  re- 
sistance to  the  passajn  of  agricultural  implements,  equal  to  about  4  lbs. 
to  the  square  foot  of  the  surface  which  passes  through  it — a  fertile  vege- 
table soil  or  rich  garden  mould  about  6  lbs.,  and  a  clay  from  8  to  25  lbs. 
to  the  square  foot.  These  differences  will  naturally  form  no  inconsider- 
able items  in  the  calculations  of  the  intelligent  farmer  when  he  estimates 
the  cost  of  working,  and  the  consequent  rent  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  this 
or  that  soil,  otherwise  equal  in  value. 

II. RELATIONS    OF    SOILS  TO   WATER. 

1°.  Power  of  imbibing  moisture  from  the  air- — When  a  portion  of  soil 
is  dried  carefully  over  boiling  water,  or  in  an  oven,  and  is  then  spread 
out  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  open  air,  it  will  gradually  drink  in  watery 
vapour  from  the  atmosphere,  and  will  thus  increase  in  weight.  In  hot 
climates  and  in  dry  seasons  this  property  is  of  great  importance,  restoring 
as  it  does,  to  the  thirsty  soil,  and  bringing  within  the  reach  of  plants,  a 
portion  of  the  moisture  which  during  the  day  they  had  so  copiously  ex- 
haled. 

Different  soils  possess  this  property  in  unequal  degrees.  During  a 
night  of  12  hours,  and  when  the  air  is  moist,  according  to  Schtibler,  1000 
^,bs.  of  a  perfectly  dry 


Clay  Loam     ...      25  lbs. 
Pure  Agricultural  Clay  27 


Quartz  Sand  will  gain     0  lbs. 
Calcareous  Sand.     .       2 
Loamy  Soil         .     .     21 
and  peaty  soils,  or  such  as  are  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  a  still  largei 
quantity- 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  this  property  to  be  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  by  the  most  fertile  soils.     Thus,  when  made  perfectly  dry,  1000 
lbs.  of  a 

Very  fertile  Soil  from  East  Lothian  gained  in  an  hour   18  lbs. 

Very  fertile  Soil  from  Soinerselshire 16 

Soil  worth  45s.  per  acre  from  Mersea,  in  Essex  .     .       13 

Sandy  Soil  worth  28s.,  from  Essex 11 

Coarse  Sand  worth  only  15s 8 

Soil  of  Bagshot  Heath 3« 

Fertile  soils,  therefore,  possess  this  property  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree, and,  though  we  cannot,  by  determining  this  property  alone,  infer 
with  safety  what  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  likely  to  prove — since  peaty 
soils  and  very  strong  clays  are  still  more  absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
since  this  property  is  only  remotely  connected  with  the  special  chemical 
constitution  of  a  soil — yet  among  arable,  sandy,  and  loamy  lands,  it  cer- 
tainly does,  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  slates,  afford  one  means  of  judging 
of  their  relative  agricultural  capabilities. 

2°.  Power  of  containing  or  holding  water If  water  be  poured  drop 

by  drop  upon  a  piece  of  chalk  or  of  pipe-clay,  it  will  sink  in  and  disap- 
pear, but  if  the  dropping  be  continued,  the  pores  of  the  earth  will  by  de- 

•  Sir  H  Davy's  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  326. 
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grees  jecome  filled  with  waler,  and  it  will  at  length  bet;.n  to  drop  oui 
from  tie  under  part  as  it  is  added  above.  This  property  is  exhibilfd  in 
a  certain  degree  by  all  soils.  The  rain  falls  and  is  drunk  in,  the  dew 
also  descends,  and  is  thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  soil  But  after  much 
rain  has  fallen,  the  earth  becomes  saturated,  and  the  rest  either  runs  off 
from  the  suiface  or  sinks  through  to  the  drains.  This  happens  more 
speedily  in  some  soils  than  in  others.  Thus  from  106  lbs.  of  dry  soil, 
waler  will  begin  to  drop — if  it  be  a 

Quartz  Sand,  when  it  has  absorbed     .     .  ...     25  lbs. 

Calcareous  Sand 29 

Loamy  Soil       40 

English  Chalk 45— J. 

Clay  Loam 50 

Pure  Clay        70 

but  a  dry  peaty  soil  will  absorb  a  very  much  larger  proportion  (Schii- 
bler),  before  it  suffers  any  to  escape.  Useful  arable  soils  are  found  to  bo 
capable  of  thus  containing  from  40  to  70percent.  of  their  weight  of  water 
If  the  quantity  be  less  than  this,  the  soils  are  said  to  be  best  adapted  foi 
pine  plantations, — if  greater,  for  laying  down  to  grass. 

In  dry  climates  this  power  of  holding  water  must  render  a  soil  more 
valuable,  whereas  in  climates  such  as  ours,  where  rains  rather  over- 
abound,  a  simple  determination  of  this  property  will  serve  to  indicate 
to  the  practical  farmer  on  which  of  his  fields  it  is  most  important  to  him, 
in  reference  to  surface  water,  that  the  operation  of  draining  should  be 
first  and  most  effectually  performed.  The  more  water  the  soil  contains 
within  its  pores,  ihe  more  it  has  to  part  with  by  subsequent  evaporation  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  colder  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  presence  of  this  water  also 
excludes  the  air  in  a  great  oegree,  so  that  for  these,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  excess  of  water  from  such  soils  as  absorb  it,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
taining it,  in  a  very  large  proportion. 

3°.  Power  of  retaining  ivater  when  exposed  to  the  air Unless  when 

rain  or  dew  are  falling,  or  when  the  air  is  perfectly  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, watery  vapour  is  constantly  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  fields,  after  the  heaviest  rains  and  floods,  gradually  become  dry, 
though  this,  as  every  farmer  has  observed,  takes  place  in  some  of  his 
fields  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  in  others.  Generally  speaking, 
those  soils  which  are  capable  of  arresting  and  containing  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  rain  that  falls,  retain  it  also  whh  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  take 
the  longest  time  to  dry.  Thus  a  sand  will  become  as  dry  in  one  hour  as  a 
pure  clay  in  three,  or  a  piece  of  peat  in  four  hours.  This,  therefore,  not 
only  explains,  and  shows  the  correctness  of,  the  well-known  distinctions 
of  warm  and  cold  soils,  but  exhibits  another  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  a  perfect  drainage  of  stiff  soils  and  of  such  as  contai  i  a  large  proportion 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

4°.  Capillary  power  of  the  soil. — When  water  is  poured  into  the  sole 
of  a  flower-pot,  tho  soil  gradually  sucks  it  in  and  becomes  moist  even  tc 
the  surface.  The  same  takes  plpce  in  the  soil  of  the  open  fields.  The 
water  from  beneath — that  contained  in  the  subsoil — is  gradually  sucked 
up  to  the  surface.  Where  water  is  p-3sent  in  excess,  this  capillary  action, 
as  it  is  called,  keeps  the  soil  always  moist  and  cold. 
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The  tendency  of  the  water  to  ascend,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all 
soils.  In  those  which,  like  sandy  soils  and  such  as  contain  much  vege- 
table matter,  are  open  and  porous,  it  probably  ascends  most  freely,  while 
stiff  clays  will  transmit  it  with  less  rapidity.  No  precise  experiments, 
however,  have  yet  been  mad''  upon  this  subject,  chiefly,  I  believe,  be- 
cause this  property  of  the  so  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  of  such 
importance  as  it  really  is,  to  L.e  general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  Let  ua 
attend  a  little  to  this  point. 

I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  specimens  of 
soil  which  are  submitted  to  analysis  generally  contain  very  little  saline 
matter,  and  yet  that  in  a  crop  reaped  from  the  same  soil  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  exists.  This  I  have  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
rains  which  dissolve  out  the  soluble  saline  matter  from  the  surface 
soil,  and  as  they  sink,  carry  it  with  them  into  the  subsoil;  or  from 
sloping  grounds,  and  during  very  heavy  rains,  partly  wash  it  into  the 
brooks.  Hence  from  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  present  at  any  one 
time  in  the  surface  soil,  we  cannot  safely  pronounce  as  to  the  quanliiy 
which  the  whole  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the  crop  that  may  be  grown 
upon  it.  For  when  warm  weather  comes  ajid  the  surface  soil  dries 
rapidly,  then  by  capillary  action  the  water  rises  from  beneath,  bringing 
with  it  the  soluble  substances  that  exist  in  the  subsoil  through  which  it 
ascends.  Successive  portions  of  this  water  evaporate  from  the  surface, 
leaving  their  saline  matter  behind  them.  And  as  this  ascent  and  eva- 
poration go  on  as  long  as  the  dry  weather  continues,  the  saline  matter 
accumulates  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  so  as  to  put  within  their  reach 
an  ample  supply  of  every  soluble  substance  which  is  not  really  defeciive 
in  the  soil.  I  believe  that  in  sandy  soils,  and  generally  in  all  light  soils, 
of  which  the  particles  are  very  fine,  this  capillary  action  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  is  intimately  connected  with  their  power  of  producing 
remunerating  crops.  They  absorb  the  falling  rains  with  great  rapidity, 
and  these  carry  down  the  soluble  matters  as  they  descend — so  that  when 
the  soil  becomes  soaked,  and  the  water  begins  to  flow  over  its  surface, 
the  saline  matter  being  already  buried  deep,  is  in  little  danger  of  being 
washed  away.  On  the  return  of  dry  weather,  the  water  re-ascends  from 
beneath  and  again  diffuses  the  soluble  ingredients  through  the  upper  soil. 

In  climates  such  as  ours,  where  rains  and  heavy  dewsfrequently  fall, 
and  where  the  soil  is  seldom  exposed  for  any  long  period  lo  hot  summer 
weather  unaccompanied  by  rain,  we  rarely  see  the  full  effect  of  this  ca- 
pillary action  of  tne  soil.  But  in  warm  climates,  where  rain  seldom  or 
never  falls,  the  ascent  of  water  from  benealli,  where  springs  happen  to 
exist  in  the  subsoil,  goes  on  without  inlermission.  And  as  each  new 
particle  of  water  that  ascends  brings  with  it  a  particle,  however  small, 
of  saline  matter  (for  such  waters  are  never  pure),  which  it  leaves  behind 
when  it  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour,  a  crust,  at  first  ihin,  but 
thickening  as  time  goes  on,  is  gradually  formed  on  'he  surface  of  the  soil. 
Such  crusts  are  seen  in  the  dry  season — in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  and  America.  In  hot,  protracted  summers  they  may  be 
seen  on  the  surface  of  our  own  fields,  but  tliey  disappear  again  with  the 
first  rains  that  fall.  Not  so  where  rains  are  unknown.  And  thus  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Peru  and  on  extensive  tracis  in  Africa,  a  deposit  of  saline 
matter,  sometimes  ^any  ""set  in  thickness,  is  met  with  on  the  surface  oS 
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wide  plains,  in  the  hollows  of  deep  valley8,  and  on  the  bottoms  of  ancient 
lakes.  Such  an  incrustation,  probably  so  formed,  is  the  bed  of  nitrate  of 
soda  ill  Peru,  from  which  all  our  supplies  of  that  salt  are  drawn— such 
are  the  deposits  of  carbonate  if  soda  (urao)  extracted  from  the  soil  in  the 
South  American  State  o*  Colombia. 

5°.  Contraction  of  the  soil  on  drying.— Some  soils  in  dry  weather  di- 
minish very  much  in  bulli,  shrink  in,  and  crack.  Thu8,  after  being 
soaked  by  rain,  pure  clay  and  peaty  soils  diminish  in  bulk  about  one- 
fifth  when  they  are  again  made  perfectly  dry — while  sand  has  the  same 
bulk  in  either  state.  The  more  clay  or  vegetable  matter,  therefore,  a 
soil  contains,  the  more  it  swells  and  contracts  in  alternate  wet  and  dry 
weather.  This  contraction  in  stiff  clays  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  occa- 
sionally injurious  to  young  roots  from  the  pressure  upon  the  tender  fibres 
to  which  it  must  give  rise,  while  in  light  and  sandy  soils  the  compres- 
sion of  the  roots  is  nearly  uniform  in  all  weathers,  and  they  are  undis- 
turbed in  their  natural  tendency  to  throw  out  off-shoots  in  every  direction. 
Hence  another  good  quality  of  light  soils,  and  a  less  obvious  benefit 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  rendering  soils  less  tenacious  by  ad 
mixture  or  otherwise. 

III. — RELATIONS    OF    THE    SOIL   TO    THE   ATMOSPHERE. 

Power  of  absorhing  oxygen  and  other  gaseous  substances  from  the 
air. — 1°.  The  importance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  first  to  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  and  afterwards  to  the  growth  of  the  jilant,  I  have 
already  sufficiently  insisted  upon.  It  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  that 
this  oxygen  should  gain  access  to  every  part  of  the  soil,  and  thus  to  all 
the  touts  of  the  plant.  This  access  can  be  facilitated  by  artificially 
working  the  land,  and  thus  rendering  it  more  porous.  But  some  soils, 
in  whatever  state  they  may  be  in  this  respect,  have  been  found  to  absorb 
oxygen  with  more  rapidity,  and  in  larger  quantity,  than  others.  Thus 
clays  absorb  more  oxygen  than  sandy  soils,  and  vegetable  moulds  or 
peats  more  than  clays.  This  difference  depends  in  part  upon  the  natural 
porosity  of  these  different  soils,  and  in  part  also  upon  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  each.  If  the  clay  contain  iron  or  manganese  in  the  state  of 
first  or  ^roi-oxides,  these  will  naturally  absorb  oxygen  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  with  it, — while  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  will  in  like 
manner,  in  such  as  contain  it  largely,  drink  in  much  oxygen  to  aid  theit 
natural  decomposition. 

2°.  Besides  the  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  which  the  air  princi- 
pally consists,  the  soil  absorbs  also  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  portions  of  those  various  vapours, — whether  of  ammonia  and  other 
effluvia  which  rise  from  the  earth,  or  of  nitric  acid  formed  in  the  air, — 
and  these,  in  the  opinion  of  some  chemists,  contribute  very  materially  to 
its  natural  fertility.  This,  however,  is  very  much  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, and  no  experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  capabilities 
01  different  soils  thus  to  extract  vegetable  food  from  the  surrounding  air. 
One  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  that  all  soils,  namely, 
absorb  gaseous  substances  of  every  kind  most  easily  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance  when  they  are  in  a  moist  state.  The  fall  of  rains,  or  the  de- 
scent of  dew,  therefore,  will  favour  this  absorption  in  dry  seasons,  and  ii 
will  a'sn  be  greatest  in  those  soils  which  have  ibe  power  of  most  readily 
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extracting  watery  vapou  from  the  air  during  the  absence  of  the  sun 
Hence  ihe  influence  of  t  .e  dews  and  of  gentle  showers  on  the  progress 
of  vegetation,  is  not  limi.ed  to  the  mere  supply  of  water  to  the  thirsty 
ground,  and  of  those  vapours  which  they  bring  wilhthem  as  they  descend 
to  the  earth,  but  is  partly  due  also  to  the  power  which  they  impart  to  the 
moistened  soil,  of  extracting  for  itself  new  supplies  of  gaseous  matter 
from  the  sumunding  atmosphere. 

IV. RELATIONS  OF  THE  SOIL  TO  HEAT. 

There  are  someof  the  relations  of  soils  to  heat,  which  have  considera- 
ble influence  upon  their  power  of  promoting  vegetation.  These  are  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  absorjj  heat  from  the  air,  the  temperature  they 
are  capable  of  attaining  under  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the 
length  of  lime  during  which  they  are  able  to  retain  this  heat. 

1°.  Power  of  absorbing  heal. — It  is  an  important  fact,  in  reference  ti) 
thegrowthof  plants,  that  during  sunshine,  when  the  sun's  rays  beat  upon 
it,  the  earth  acquires  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  surrounding 
air.  This  temperature  very  often  amounts  to  110°,  and  sometimes  lo 
nearly  150°,  while  the  air  in  the  shade  is  between  70°  and  80°  only. 
Thus  the  roots  of  plants  are  supplied  with  that  amount  of  warmth  which 
is  most  favourable  to  their  rapid  growth. 

Dark-coloured — such  as  black  and  brownish  red — soils  absorb  the 
heat  of  the  sun  most  rapidly,  and  therefore  become  warm  the  soonesl. 
They  also  attain  a  higher  temperature — by  a  few  degrees  only,  how- 
ever (3°  to  8°), — than  soils  of  other  colours,  and  thus,  under  the  action 
of  the  same  sun,  will  more  rapidly  promote  vegetation.  In  climates, 
such  as  ours,  where  the  presence  of  the  sun  is  often  wished  for  in  vain 
in  time  of  harvest,  this  property  of  the  soil  possesses  a  considerable  eco- 
nomical value.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  sunshine  abounds, 
it  becomes  of  less  importance. 

Every  one  will  understand  that  the  above  diflferences  are  observed 
amorg  such  soils  only  as  are  exposed  to  the  same  sun  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Where  the  exposure  or  aspect  of  the  soil  is  such  as  to 
give  it  the  prolonged  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  to  shelter  it  from  cold 
winds,  it  will  prove  more  propitious  to  vegetation  than  many  others  less 
favourably  situated,  though  darker  in  colour  and  more  free  from  super- 
tiuous  moisture. 

2°.  Poieer  of  retaining  heat. — But  soils  differ  more  in  their  power  of 
retaining  the  heat  they  have  thus  absorbed.  You  know  that  all  hot  bodies, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  become  cool.  So  do  all  soils ;  but  a 
sandy  soil  will  cool  more  slowly  than  a  clay,  and  the  latter  than  a  soil 
which  is  rich  in  vegetable  matter.  The  difference,  according  to  Schub 
lar,  is  so  great,  that  a  peaty  soil  cools  as  much  in  one  hour  as  the  same 
bulk  of  clay  in  two,  or  of  sand  in  threo  hours.  This  may  no  doubt  have 
considerable  influence  upon  growing  crops,  inasmuch  as,  after  the  sim 
goes  down,  the  sandy  soil  will  be  three  hours  in  cooling,  while  the  clays 
will  cool  to  the  same  temperature  in  two,  and  rich  vegetable  mould  in 
one  hour.  But  on  those  soils  which  cool  the  soonest,  dew  will  first  ljri;ir; 
to  be  deposited,  and  it  is  doubtful,  where  the  soils  are  equally  dniinerl. 
whether,  in  summer  weather,  the  greater  proportion  of  dew  deposited  iin 
the  clays  and  vegetable  moulds  rn»v  not  more  than  compensate  to  the 
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parched  soil — for  the  less  prolonged  duration  of  the  elevated  tempera- 
ture derived  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  lays  It  is  also  lo  be  remem- 
bered, that  vegetable  soils  at  least  absorb  the  sun's  heat  more  rapidly 
than  the  lighter  coloured  sandy  soils,  and  thus  the  plants  which  grove  in 
the  former,  vyhich  is  sooner  heated,  may  in  reality  be  exposed  to  the 
highest  influence  of  the  sun's  vs^armth — lor  at  least  as  long  a  period  as 
those  which  are  planted  in  the  latter. 

The  only  power  we  possess  over  these  relations  of  soils  lo  heat,  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  by  top-dressing  with  charcoal,  with  soot,  or  with  dark- 
coloured  composts,  we  may  render  it  more  capable  of  rapidly  absorbing 
(he  sun's  heat,  and  by  admixture  with  sand,  more  capable  of  retaining 
(he  heat  which  it  has  thus  obtained. 


Sucn  are  the  most  important  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils.  Over 
some  of  them,  the  skilful  farmer  possesses  a  ready  control.  He  can 
drain  his  land,  and  thus  render  it  cheaper  to  work  and  more  easy  to  re- 
duce to  a  fine  powder.  He  can  plough,  subsoil,  and  otherwise  work  it 
well,  and  thus  can  make  it  more  open  and  porous,  more  accessible  both 
to  air  and  water.  When  it  is  light  and  peaty,  he  can  lay  heavy  matter 
over  it — clay,  and  sand,  and  lime-stone  rubble — and  can  thus  increase 
its  density.  He  can  darken  its  colour  in  some  localities  with  peat  com- 
posts, and  can  thus  make  it  more  absorbent  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  well 
as  more  retentive  of  the  rain  that  falls.  But  here  his  power  ends,  and 
how  far  any  of  the  changes  within  his  power  can  be  prudently  attempted 
will  depend  upon  the  expense  which,  in  any  given  locality,  the  operation 
would  involve.  And  even  after  he  has  done  all  which  mere  mechanical 
skill  can  suggest,  the  soil  may  still  disappoint  his  hopes,  and  refuse  to 
yield  him  remunerating  crops  of  corn. 

"  A  soil,"  says  Sprengel,  "  is  often  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light, 
neither  too  w  et  nor  too  dry,  neither  too  cold  nor  too  warm,  neither  too 
fine  nor  too  coarse ; — lies  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  is  situated  in  a 
propitious  climate,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  well-proportioned  mixture  of 
clayey  and  sandy  particles,  contains  an  average  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  has  the  benefit  of  a  warm  aspect  and  favofiring  slope." — 
[Bodenkunde,  p.  203.]  It  has  all  the  advantages,  in  short,  which 
physical  condition  and  climate  can  give  it,  and  yet  it  is  unproductive. 
And  why  7  Because,  answers  chemical  analysis,  it  is  destitute  of  cer- 
tain mineral  constituents  which  plants  require  for  their  daily  food.  The 
physical  properties,  therefore,  are  only  accessory  to  the  chemical  consti- 
tution. They  bring  into  favourable  circumstances,  and  thus  give  free 
scope  to  the  operation,  upon  the  seeds  and  roots  of  plants,  of  those  che- 
mical substances  which  Nature  has  kindly  placed  in  most  of  our  soils,  or 
by  the  lessons  of  daily  experience  is  teaching  the  skilful  labourer  in  her 
fields  to  supply  by  art. 

And  yet  the  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  is  not  wiiliout  ils 
use,  even  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  It  shows  both  llie  use  of  the 
fundamental  admixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  vegetable  maiter,  of  which 
our  si^'ie  consist,  and  for  what  special  end  all  the  mechanical  ialiours  in 
the  husbandman  are  undertaken,  and  wliy  they  ars  so  necessary.     Planli 
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must  be  firmly  fixed,  tr.erefore  the  soil  must  have  a  certain  consistency, 
— their  roots  must  find  a  ready  passage  in  every  direction  ;  therefore  the 
soils  must  be  somewliat  loose  and  open.  Except  for  these  purposes,  we 
see  litile  immediate  use  for  the  sand  and  alumina  which  form  so  much 
oi  .ne  substance  of  soils — till  we  come  to  study  their  physical  properties. 
Tlie  siliceous  sand  is  insoluble,  and  the  alumina  exists  in  plants  in  very 
minute  quantity  only,  while  during  the  progress  of  natural  vegetation, 
the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in  llie  soil  actually  increases.  The 
immediate  agency,  therefore,  of  these  substances  is  not  chemical  lut 
physical. 

The  alumina  of  llie  clays  is  of  immediate  use  in  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing both  water  and  air  for  the  use  of  the  roots — while  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  advantageous  in  reference  to  ihe  same  ends,  as  well  as  to  tlie  power 
of  absorbing  quickly  and  largely  the  warmtli  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
soil,  in  short,  in  reference  to  vegetation,  perforins  the  four  following  dis- 
tinct and  separate,  but  each  of  them  important  and  necessary,  func- 
tions : — 

1°.  It  upliolds  and  sustains  the  plant,  affiirding  it  a  sure  and  safe  an- 
chorage. 

2°.  It  absorbs  water,  air,  and  heat,  to  |)romole  its  growtli 

These  are  its  mechanical  and  pliysical  functions. 

3°.  It  contains  and  supplies  to  the  plant  both  organic  and  inorganic 
food  as  its  wants  require  ;  and 

4°.  It  is  a  workshop  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  air  and  moisture,  cliemi 
cal  changes  are  continually  going  on;  by  which  changes  these  several 
kinds  of  food  are  prepared  for  admission  into  tlie  living  roots. 

These  are  its  chemical  functions. 

All  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  are  intended  to  aid  the  soil  in  the 
performance  of  one  or  other  of  these  functions.  To  the  most  important 
■jf  these  operations — the  methods  adopted  by  the  practical  farmer  for 
Improving  the  soil — it  is  my  intention,  in  the  following  division  of  these 
Licctiires,  briefly  to  direct  your  a.tenlion. 


LECTURES 

ON  THE 

APPLICATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLCGY 

TO 

AGRICULTURE. 


ON  THE  IMPii  JVEMENT  OF  THE  SOIL  BY  WE- 
CHANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  MEANS. 


LECTURE   XIV. 

The  physical  qualities  anc  chemical  constilulion  of  a  soil  may  be  changed  by  art. — Nalara 
of  tlie  plants  dependent  upon  that  of  the  soil  on  which  they  grow. — Mechanical  methodi 
of  improving  the  soil.— Effects  produced  by  draining. -.-Theory  of  springs. — Eifect  of 
ploughing,  subsoiling,  deep  ploughing  and  trenching. — ^Artificial  Improvement  by  mixing 
with  clav,  sand,  or  marl. 

The  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  lecture  may  be  considered  as  af- 
fording sufficient  proof  that  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  grow  this  or  that 
crop  upon  his  land,  is  very  much  restrained  by  its  natural  character  and 
constitution.  Each  soil  establishes  upon  itself— so  to  speak — a  vegeta- 
tion suited  to  its  own  nature,  one  that  requires  most  abundantly  those 
substances  which  actually  abound  in  (he  soil — and  the  art  of  man  can- 
not long  change  this  natural  connection  between  the  living  plant  and  the 
kind  of  land  in  which  it  delights  to  grow. 

But  he  can  change  the  character  of  the  land  itself.  He  can  alter 
Dotb  its  jihysical  qualities  and  its  chemical  constitution,  and  thus  can  fit 
it  for  growing  other  races  of  plants  than  those  it  naturally  bears — or,  if  he 
choose,  the  same  races  in  greater  abundance,  and  with  increased  luxuri- 
ance. It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  production  of  such  changes,  that  nearly  all  the 
labour  and  practical  skill  of  the  husbandman — apart  from  local  peculiari- 
ties of  climate,  &c. — is  constantly  expended.  For  the  attainment  of 
this  end  he  drains,  ploughs,  subsoil-ploughs,  and  o^nerwise  works  his 
land.  For  this  end  he  clays,  sands,  marls,  and  manures  it.  By  these 
and  similar  operations  the  land  is  so  changed  as  to  become  both  able  and 
ivilling  to  nourish  and  ripen  those  peculiar  plants  which  the  agiicultiirist 
wishes  to  raise.  On  this  practical  department  of  the  art  of  culture, 
the  principles  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  these 
lectures,  throw  much  light.  They  not  only  explain  the  reason  why  cer- 
tain practices  always  succeed  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  farmer,  but 
why  others  also  occasionally  and  inevitably  fail — they  tell  him  which 
practices  of  his  neighbours  he  ought  to  adopt,  and  which  of  them  he  had 
better  modify  or  wholly  reject, — and  they  direct  him  to  such  new  modes 
jf  improving  his  land  as  are  likely  to  add  the  most  to  its  permanent 
productive  value. 

The  operations  of  the  husbandman  in  producing  changes  upon  the 
land,  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical.  When  he  drains,  ploughs, 
and  subsoils,  he  alters  chiefly  the  physical  characters  of  his  soil — when 
he  limes  and  manures  it,  he  alters  its  chemical  constitution.  These  two 
classes  of  operations,  therefore,  are  perfectly  distinct.  Where  a  soil  con- 
tains all  that  the  crops  we  desire  to  grow  are  likely  to  require,  mere  me- 
chanical operations  may  suffice  to  render  it  fertile — but  where  one  or 
more  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  are  wanting,  draining  may 
prepare  the  land  to  benefit  by  further  operations,  but  it  will  not  be  alone 
sufficient  to  remove  its  comparative  sterility.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
sider in  succession  these  two  classes  of  practical  operations : — 

1°.  Mechanical  methods  of  improving  the  soil,  including  draining, 
ploug'jiDg,  mixing  with  clay,  sand,  &c. 
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2°.  Chemical  methods,  including  limeing,  marling,  and  the  applicati:o 
of  vegetable,  animal,  aod  mineral  manures. 

To  satisfy  you  fully,  however,  in  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity 
for  such  changes,  if  we  would  render  the  land  fit  to  produce  any  given 
crop,  let  me  illustrate,  by  a  few  brief  examples,  the  intimate  relation 
observed  in  nature  between  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  kind  of  plants  that 
grow  upon  it. 

§  1.   On  the  connection  b'elween  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  kind  of  plants 
that  grow  upon  it. 

That  a  general  connection  exists  between  the  kind  of  soil  and  the 
kind  of  plants  that  grow  upon  it,  is  familiar  to  all  practical  men.  Thus 
clay  soils  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  best  adapted  for  wheal — 
loamv  soils  for  barley — sandy  loams  for  oats  or  barley — such  as  are  more 
sandy  still  for  oats  or  rye — and  those  which  are  almost  pure  sand,  for 
rye  alone  of  all  the  corn-bearing  crops. 

But  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  find  special  differences  among  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  the  soil,  which  are  more  or  less  readily  traceable  to 
its  chemical  constitution  in  the  spots  where  the  plants  are  seen  to 
grow.     Thus — 

1°,  On  the  sandy  soils  of  the  sea  shores,  and  on  the  salt  steppes  o! 
Hungary  and  Russia,  the  sand-worts,  salt-worts,  glass-worts,  and  other 
salt-loving  plants  abound.  When  these  sands  are  inclosed  and  drained, 
the  excess  of  the  salt  is  gradually  washed  out  by  the  rains,  or  in  some 
countries  is  removed  by  reaping  the  saline  plants  annually,  and  burning 
them  for  soda  (barilla),  when  wholesome  and  nutritive  grasses  take  their 
place ;  but  the  white  clover  and  the  daisy,  and  the  dandelion,  must  first 
appear,  before,  as  a  general  rule,  it  can  be  profitably  ploughed  up  and 
soivn  with  corn. 

2°.  The  dry  drifted  sands,  more  or  less  rfemote  from  the  sea,  produce 
no  such  plants.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  own  coarse  grasses, 
among  which  the  elymus  arcnarius  (upright  sea lyme-grass)  often,  in  our 
latitudes,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  On  the  downs  of  North  Jut- 
land, it  was  formerly  almost  the  orly  plant  which  the  traveller  could 
meet  with  over  an  area  of  many  ill  es. 

3°.  On  ordinary  sandy  soils,  leguminous  plants  are  rare,  and  the  herb- 
age often  scanty  and  void  of  nourishment.  With  the  presence  of  marl 
in  such  soils,  the  natural  growth  of  leguminous  plants  increases.  The 
colt's-foot  also,  and  the  butter-bur,  not  only  grow  naturally  where  the 
subsoil  is  marly,  but  infest  it  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  with 
great  difficulty  extirpated.  So  true  is  this  indication  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  that  in  the  lower  vallies  of  Switzerland  these  plants  are  said  to 
indicate  to  the  natives  where  they  may  successfully  dig  for  marl,  (Prize 
Essays  of  the  Highland  Society,  I.,  p.  134).  On  calcareous  soils,  again, 
or  such  as  abound  in  lime,  the  quicken  or  couch-grass  is  seldom  seen  as 
a  weed,  (Sprengel,  Bodenkunde,  p.  201 ),  while  the  poppy,  the  vetch,  and 
the  dr.rnel  abound. 

4°.  So  peaty  soils,  when  laid  down  to  grass,  slowly  select  for  them- 
selves a  peculiar  tribe  of  grasses,  especially  suited  to  their  own  nature, 
among  which  the  holcus  lanatus  (meadow  soft-grass)  fe  remarkably 
abundant.     Alte"  thel'r  constitution  by  heavy  limeing,  and  they  pioduc* 
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luxuiiant  gieen  crops  and  a  great  bulk  of  straw,  but  give  a  coarse  Ihick- 
skinned  grain,  more  or  less  imperfectly  filled.  Alter  thera  further  by  a 
dressing  of  clay,  or  keep  them  in  arable  culture,  and  stiHen  thera  with 
composts,  and  they  will  be  converted  into  rich  and  sound  corn-bearing 
lands. 

5°.  In  the  waters  that  gush  from  the  sides  of  lime-stone  hills — on  the 
bottoms  of  ditches  that  are  formed  of  lime-stones  or  marls — and  in  the 
springs  ihat  have  their  rise  in  many  trap  rocks,  the  water-cress  appears 
and  accompanies  the  running  waters,  sometimes  for  miles  on  their 
course.  The  raare's-tail  {equisetum),  on  the  other  hand,  attains  its  largest 
size  by  the  marshy  banks  of  rivulets  in  which  not  lime  but  silica  is 
more  abundant  y  present.  So  the  Cornish  heath  (erica  vagans)  is  found 
only  over  the  serpentine  soils  of  Cornwall,  and  the  red  broom  rape 
(orobanche  rubra,  Hooker's  Flora  Scotica),  only  on  decayed  traps  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

These  facts  all  point  to  the  same  natural  law,  that  where  other  circum- 
stances of  climate,  moisture,  &c.,  are  equal,  the  natural  vegetation — that 
which  grows  best  on  a  given  spot — is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  soil. 

But  both  the  soil  and  the  vegetation  it  willingly  nourishjes,  are  seen 
to  undergo  slow  but  natural  changes.  Lay  down  a  piece  of  land  to  grass, 
and,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  surface  soil — originally,  perhaps,  of  the 
stiffest  clay — is  found  to  have  become  a  rich,  light,  vegetable  mould, 
bearing  a  thick  sward  of  nourishing  grasses,  almost  tolally  different  from 
those  which  naturally  grew  upon  it  when  first  converted  into  ipasture, 
So  in  a  wider  field,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same  slow  changes  are 
exhibited  in  the  vast  natural  forests  that  are  known  to  have  long  covered 
extensive  tracts  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 

Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Charlemagne  hunted  in  the  forest 
of  Gerardmer,  then  consisting  of  oak  and  beech — though  now  the  same 
forest  contains  only  pines  of  various  species.  On  the  Rhine,  between 
Landau  and  Kaiserlautern,  oak  forests,  of  several  centuries  old,  are  seen 
to  be  gradually  giving  way  to  (he  beech,  while  others  of  oak  and  beech 
are  yielding  to  the  encroachments  of  the  pine.  In  tlie  Palatinate,  the 
Scotch  fir  {pinus  sylveslris)  is  also  succeeding  to  the  oak.  In  the  Jura, 
and  in  the  Tyrol,  the  beech  and  the  pine  are  seen  mutually  to  replace 
each  other — and  the  same  is  seen  in  many  other  districts.  When  the 
time  for  a  change  of  crop  arrives,  the  existing  trees  begin  to  languish 
one  after  another,  their  branches  die,  and  finally  their  dry  and  naked 
tops  are  seen  surrounded  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  other  races  [Le  Ba- 
ron de  Mortemart  de  Boisse,  Voyage  dans  les  Landes,  p.  189.1  These 
"acts  not  only  show  how  much  the  vegetable  tribes  are  dependent  upon 
.he  chemical  nature  of  the  soil — they  indicate,  likewise,  the  existence 
of  slow  natural  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  soil,  which  lead  neces- 
sarily to  a  change  of  vegetation  also. 

We  can  ourselves,  in  the  case  of  ancient  yirests,  effect  such  change?. 
When  in  the  United  States  a  forest  of  oak  or  maple  is  cut  down,  one  of 
line  springs  up  in  its  place  ;  while  on  the  site  of  a  pine  forest,  oak  and 
ither  broad-leaved  trees  speedily  appear. 

But  if  the  full  time  for  such  changes  has  pot  coiije,  the  new  vegeta' 
ion  may  be  overtaken    and  srtjothered  hy  Ihg  ofigipal  tribes.     Thiu, 
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when  the  pine  forests  of  Sweden  are  burned  down,  a  young  growth  of 
birch  succeeds,  but  after  a  time  the  pines  agaiu  appear  and  usurp  theit 
former  dominion.  The  soil  remains,  still,  more  propitious  to  the  growth 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  kind  of  tree. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  a  practical  lesson  from  the  book  of  nature, 
[f  we  wish  to  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation  upon  a  given  spot,  we  must 
either  select  such  kinds  of  seeds  to  sow  upon  it  as  are  fitted  to  the  kind 
of  soil,  or  we  must  change  the  nature  of  the  land  so  as  adapt  it  to  our 
crop.  And,  even  when  we  have  once  prepared  it  to  yield  abundant  re- 
turns of  a  particular  kind,  the  changes  we  have  produced  can  only  be 
more  or  less  of  a  temporary  nature.  Our  care  and  attention  must  still 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  resist  the  slow  natural 
causes  of  alteration,  by  which  it  is  gradually  unfitted  to  nourish  those 
vegetable  tribes  which  it  appears  now  to  delight  in  maintaining 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention,  therefore,  to  the  methods  by  which 
these  beneficial  changes  are  to  be  efifected  and  maintained. 

§  2.   Of  draining,  and  its  effects. 

Among  the  merely  mechanical  methods  by  which  those  changes  are 
to  be  produced  upon  the  soil,  that  are  to  fit  it  for  the  better  growth  of 
valuable  crops,  draining  is  now  allowed  to  hold  the  first  place.  That  it 
is  an  important  step  in  heavy  clay  lands,  and  that  it  must  be  the  first  step 
in  all  cases  where  water  abounds  in  the  surface  soil,  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded ;  but  that  it  can  be  beneficial  also  in  situations  where  the  soils  are 
of  a  sandy  nature — where  the  subsoil  is  light  and  porous — or  where  the 
inclination  of  the  field  appears  sufficient  to  allow  a  ready  escape  to  the 
water,  does  not  appear  so  evident,  and  is  not  unfrequently,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  may  be  useful,  then, 
briefly  to  state  the  several  effects  which  in  different  localities  are  likely 
to  follow  an  efficient  drainage  of  tlie  land  : — 

1°.  It  carries  off  all  stagnant  water,  and  gives  a  ready  escape  to  the 
excess  of  what  falls  in  rain. 

2°.  It  arrests  the  ascent  of  water  from  beneath,  whether  by  capillary 
action  or  by  the  force  of  springs — and  thus  not  only  preserves  the  sur- 
face soil  from  undue  moisture,  but  also  frees  the  subsoil  from  the  finger- 
ing presence  of  those  noxious  substances,  which  in  undrained  land  so  fre- 
quently lodge  in  it  and  impair  the  growth  of  deep-rooted  plants. 

3°.  It  allows  the  water  of  the  rains,  instead  of  merely  running  over 
and  often  injuriously  washing  the  surface,  to  make  its  way  easily 
through  the  soil.  And  thus,  while  filtering  through,  not  only  does  the 
rain-water  Impart  to  the  soil  those  substances  useful  to  vegetation,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  [see  Lecture  II.,  p.  37,  Lecture  IV.,  p.  69,  and  Lecture 
VIII.,  p.  159,]  it  always  jontains  in  greater  or  less  abundance ;  but  it 
washes  out  of  the  upper  soil,  and,  when  the  drains  are  deep  enough, 
out  of  the  subsoil  also,  such  noxious  substances  as  naturally  collect  and 
may  have  been  long  accumulating  there — rendering  it  unsound  and 
hurtful  to  the  roots.  The  latter  is  one  of  those  benefits  -which  gradually 
follow  the  draining  of  land.  When  once  thoroughly  effected,  it  consti- 
tutes a  most  important  permanent  improvement,  and  one  which  can  be 
fully  produced  by  no  other  available  means.  It  will  be  permanent, 
however,  only  so  long  as  the  drains  are  kept  in  good  condition.    Th» 
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same  openness  of  the  soil  which  enables  the  raius  tc  wash  out  those  so- 
luble noxious  substances,  which  have  been  long  collecting,  permits  thera 
to  carry  off  also  such  as  are  gradually  formed,  and  thus  to  keep  it  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  ;  but  let  this  openness  be  more  or  less  impaired 
by  a  neglect  of  the  drainage,  and  the  original  state  of  the  land  will  again 
gradually  r.-'crn. 

4°.  This  constant  descent  of  water  through  the  soil  causes  a  similar 
constant  descent  of  fresh  air  through  its  pores,  from  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  the  drains.  When  the  rain  falls,  it  enters  the  soil  and  more  or 
less  completely  displaces  the  air  which  is  contained  within  its  pores. 
Tliis  air  either  descends  to  the  drains  or  rises  into  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  rain  ceases,  the  water,  as  it  sinks,  again  leaves  the  pores  of 
ihe  upper  soil  open,  and  fresh  air  consequently  follows.  It  is  in  fact 
sucked  in  after  the  water,  as  the.  latter  gradually  passes  down  to  the 
drains.  Thus,  where  a  good  drainage  exists,  not  only  is  the  land  re- 
freshed by  every  shower  that  falls — not  only  does  it  derive  from  the 
rains  those  important  substances  which  occasionally,  at  least,  are  brought 
down  by  them  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
lost  where  the  waters  must  flow  over  the  surface — but  it  is  supplied  also 
with  renewed  accessions  of  fresh  air,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
80  valuable  in  promoting  the  healthy  growth  of  all  our  cultivated  crops. 

5°.  But  other  consequences  of  great  practical  importance  follow  from 
these  immediate  effects.  When  thus  readily  freed  from  the  constant 
presence  of  water,  the  soil  gradually  becomes  drier,  sweeter,  looser,  and 
■  more  friable.  The  hard  lumps  of  the  stiff  clay  lands  more  or  less  dis- 
appear. They  crumble  more  freely,  offer  less  resistance  to  the  plough, 
and  are  in  consequence  more  easily  and  economically  worked.  These 
are  practical  benefits,  equivalent  to  a  change  of  soil,  which  only  the 
farmer  of  stubborn  clays  can  adequately  appreciate. 

6°.  With  the  permanent  state  of  moisture,  the  coldness  of  many  soil? 
also  rapidly  disappears.  The  backwardness  of  the  crops  in  spring,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  harvests  in  autumn,  are  less  frequently  complained 
of — for  the  drainage  in  many  localities  produces  effects  which  are  equi- 
valent to  a  change  of  climate.  "  In  consequence  of  the  drainage  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  during  the 
last  20  years,  the  crops  arrive  at  maturity  ten  or  fourteen  days  sooner 
than  they  formerly  did  ;"*  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  still  greater  extent 
in  many  other  localities. 

7°.  On  stiff  clay  lands,  well  adapted  for  wheat,  wet  weather  in  au- 
tumn not  unfrequcntly  retards  the  sowing  of  winter  corn — in  undrained 
lands,  often  completely  prevents  it — compelling  the  farmer  to  change  his 
system  of  cropping,  and  to  sow  some  other  grain,  if  the  weather  permit 
htm,  when  the  spring  comes  round.  An  efficient  drainage  carries  off  the 
water  so  rapidly  as  to  bring  the  land  into  a  workable  state  soon  after  the 
rain  has  ceased,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  rescues  the  farmer  from 
the  fickle  dominion  of  the  uncertain  seasons.f     To  the  skilfil  and  in- 

'  Mr.  Gray,  in  the  Prize  Eaaays  3f  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  II.,  p  171 
This  opinion  wa.s  given  in  1830,  since  which  lime  many  other  extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  in  that  part  of  the  Island. 

t  "Formeriy,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Cumledge,  in  his  account  of  the  drainage  of  a  farm 
in  Berwiclcshire,  "  this  part  of  Ihr  farm  was  so  wef,  that — though  better  adapted  for  wheal 
t  lan  any  other  crop — the  season  fo^  sowing  was  frcqaenlly  ;st,  and  alter  an  ezpehsive  fsl 
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telligenl  farmer,  ■wh(/  applies  every  available  means  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  his  art,  the  promise  even  in  our  age  and  country  is  sure 
— "that  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  never  fail." 

8°.  But  on  lands  of  every  kind  this  removal  of  the  superfluous  watei 
is  productive  of  another  practical  benefit.  In  its  consequences  it  is  equi- 
valent lo  an  actual  deepening  of  the  soil. 

When  land  on  which  the  surface  water  is  in  the  habit  of  resting,  be- 
comes dry  enough  to  admit  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  it  is  still 
found  to  be  wet  beneath,  and  the  waters,  even  in  dry  seasons,  not  unfre- 
quently  remain  where  the  roots  of  the  crops  would  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  come.  Or,  if  the  surface  soil  permit  a  ready  passage  to  the  rains,  and 
waters  linger  only  in  the  moist  subsoil,  still — though  the  farmer  may 
not  be  delayed  in  his  labours — the  subsoil  repels  the  approach  of  the 
roots  of  his  grain,  and  compels  them  to  seek  their  nourishment  from  the 
surface  soil  only.  But  remove  the  waters,  and  the  soil  becomes  dry  to 
a  greater  depth.  The  air  penetrates  and  diffuses  itself  wherever  the 
waters  have  been.  The  roots  now  freely  and  safely  descend  into  the 
almost  virgin  soil  beneath.  And  not  only  have  they  a  larger  space 
through  which  to  send  their  fibres  in  search  of  food,  but  in  this  hitherto 
ungenial  soil  they  find  a  store  of  substances — but  sparingly  present,  it  may 
be,  in  the  soil  above — which  the  long-continued  washing  of  the  rains, 
or  the  demands  of  frequent  crops,  may  have  removed,  but  which  may 
have  been  all  the  time  accumulating  in  the  subsoil,  into  ishich  the 
roots  of  cultivated  plants  could  rarely  with  safety  descend.  It  is  not 
wonderful  then  that  the  economical  efiects  of  draining  should  be  Ibund 
by  practical  men  to  be  not  only  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
but  a  considerably  augmented  produce  also  both  in  corn  and  grass;  or 
that  this  increased  produce  should  alone  be  found  sufificient  to  repay  the 
entire  cost  of  thorough-draining  in  two  or  three  years. 

An  obvious  practical  suggestion  arises  out  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  The  deeper  the  drains,  promded  the  water  have  still  a  ready  escape, 
the  greater  the  depth  of  soil  which  is  rendered  available  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetable  nutriiiofl.  Deep-rooied  plants,  such  as  lucerne,  often  .fail, 
even  in  moderately  deep  soils,  because  an  excess  of  water  or  the 
presence  of  some  noxious  ingredient  which  deep  drains  would  remove, 
prevents  their  natural  descent  in  search  of  food.  Even  plants,  which, 
like  that  of  wheat  or  clover,  do  not  usually  send  down  their  roots  so  far, 
will  yet,  where  the  subsoil  is  sound  and  dry,  extend  their  fibres  for  three 
or  more  feet  in  depth,  in  quest  of  more  abundant  rourishraent. 

Not  only,  then,  do  deep  drains  permit  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough 
without  the  chance  if  injury, — not  only  are  they  less  liable  to  be  choked 
up  by  the  accumulated  roofs  of  plants  which  naturally  make  their  way 
into  them  in  search  of  water, — but  they  also  increase  the  value  and  per- 
manent fertility  of  the  land,  by  increasing  its  available  depth.  In  other 
words,  that  kind  of  drainage  which  is  most  eflSciently  performed,  with  a 
regard  to  the  greatest  number  of  contingencies,  will  not  only  be  the  most 
permanent,  but  will  also  be  followed  by  the  gieatest  number  of  economi- 
cal advantages- 
lowing  and  limeina,  it  wrs  sown  with  oats  in  spring,  of  which  il  always  prodncetJ  very  poor 
crops.  It  is  now  so  (iry  as  to  grow  very  goott  crops  of  turnip  or  rape,  antl  except  In  two 
instances,  I  iiave  always  sown  my  wheat  in  capital  order." — Prize  Essays  of  the  Vighlani 
and  Agrictdtural  Society,  1 ,  p.  24^ 
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9°.  Nor  do  the  immediate  and  practical  benefits  of  draining  end  with 
.he  attqjjiinent  of  ihese  beneficial  results.  It  is  not  till  the  land  is  ren- 
dered dry  iliat  tlie  skilful  and  enterprising  farmer  has  a  fair  field  on 
wliich  to  expend  his  exertions.  In  wet  soils,  bones,  wood-ashes,  rape- 
dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  artificial  manures,  are  almost  thrown 
away.  Even  lime  exhibits  but  one-half  of  its  fertilizing  virtue,  where 
wafer  is  allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  soil.  Give  him  dry  fields  to  worlc 
jpon,  and  the  well-instructed  agriculturist  can  bring  all  the  resources, 
as  well  of  modern  science  as  of  old  experience,  to  bear  upon  them,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  The  disappointments  which  the  holder  of  un- 
drained  lands  so  often  meets  with,  he  will  less  frequently  experience. 
An  adequate  return  will  generally  be  obtained  for  his  expenditure  in 
manuring  and  otherwise  improving  his  soil,  and  he  will  thus  be  encour- 
aged to  proceed  in  devoting  his  capital  to  the  permanent  amelioration  of 
his  farm — not  less  for  his  own  than  for  his  landlord's  benefif. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  draining  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  im- 
provements, or  rather  it  is  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  numerous  im 
provements  of  which  the  soil  of  islands  is  susceptible — which  improve 
raents  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  attempt,  until  an  efficient  system 
of  drainage  is  established.  And  when  we  consider  how  great  a  national 
benefit  tli's  mere  preparatory  measure  alone  is  fitted  directly  to  confer 
upon  the  country,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  every  good 
citizen  ought  to  exercise  his  influence  in  endeavouring,  in  his  own  district, 
more  or  less  rapidly  to  promote  it.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  drain- 
age of  those  lands  only,  which  are  at  present  in  arable  culture  (10  mil- 
lions of  acres),  would  at  once  increase  their  produce  by  10  millions  of 
quarters  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  now  grown  upon  them  ; — and  that 
a  similar  drainage  of  the  uncultivated  lands  (15  millions  of  acres) 
would  yield  a  further  increased  produce  of  tioice  as  much  more.  This 
increase  of  30  millions  of  quarters  is  equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  our  pre- 
sent consumption*  of  all  kinds  of  grain — so  that  were  it  possible  to  effect 
at  once  this  general  drainage,  a  large  superfluity  of  corn  would  be  raised 
from  the  British  soil. 

This  general  drainage,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  effected  in  any 
given  time.  The  individual  resources  of  the  land-owners  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expense, f  and  such  calculations  as  the  above  are  use- 
ful, mainly,  in  stimulating  the  exertions  of  those  wio  have  capital  to 
spare,  or  such  an  excess  of  income  as  can  permit  them  to  invest  an  an- 
nual portion  permanentlyt  in  the  soil. 

10°.  He  who  drains  and  thus  improves  his  own  land,  confers  a 
benefit  upon  his  neighbours  also.     In  the  vicinity  of  wet  and  boggy 

'  65  millions  otqaarterR.  See  an  excellent  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Agru 
cuttuml  Journal,  xii ,  p.  505,  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  of  Spyelaw,  in  Ituxburghshire.  a  county  In 
wliich  the  practical  benefits  ot  draining  have  been  extensivety  experienced,  and  are  therefoie 
well  uuderslood. 

T  To  drain  '^millions  of  acres,  at  £6  an  acre,  would  cost  150  millions  sterling,  a  sutn  equal, 
probably,  lo  the  whole  capital  at  present  invested  in  farming  the  land. 

X  By  an  eIRcient  drainage  the  soil  is  permanently  beneJlUed,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
money  it  cosls  IS  pcrmanenllyinveBted  or  barie'l  in  the  soil.  If  the  cost  be  repaid  by  the 
Increase  of  produce,  in  three  years,  the  money  is  not  invested,  it  is  only  lent  for  this  period 
»  ihfc  soil  ''I  drain  so  many  acres  every  year,"  said  the  holder  of  a  large  Berwickshire 
farm  to  me,  "  and  I  find  myself  always  repaid  by  the  end  of  the  third  season.  If  I  havB 
spiire  capital  enough,  therefore,  to  go  on  for  three  years,  I  can  gradually  drain  ajiy  extent  of 
Und,  by  the  Tf^Med  use  of  the  same  sum  Df  money." 
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lands  the  hopes  of  tlie  intlnstrious  farr.ioi  are  often  disappointed.  Mists 
are  freciuent  and  rains  more  abundant  on  the  edges  of  the  inq^r,  !in<i 
mill-dews  retard  the  maturity,  and  often  seriously  injure  the  cops.  O? 
undrainid  land,  in  general,  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent,  and  the 
presence  of  one  unimproved  property  in  the  centre  of  an  enlerprisuig 
disiricl,  may  long  witlihold  from  the  adjoining  farms  that  full  measure 
of  benefit  which  the  money  and  skill  expended  upon  them  would  in 
other  circumstances  have  immediately  secured. 

So  true  is  it  in  regard  to  every  new  exercise  of  human  skill  and  in 
every  walk  of  life,  that  we  are  all  mutually  dependent,  every  one  upon 
every  other;  and  that  the  kindly  co-operation  of  all  can  alone  secure 
that  ample  return  of  good,  which  the  culture  either  of  the  dead  ear'li 
■tr  of  the  living  intellect  appears  willing,  and  we  may  hope  is  ultimately 
destined,  to  confer  upon  our  entire  race. 

1,1°.  I  would  not  here  willingly  neglect  to  call  your  attention  lo  a 
higher  benefit  still,  wliich  the  skilful  drainage  of  an  extensive  district  is 
fitted  to  confer  upon  its  whole  population.  Not  only  is  this  drainage 
equivalent,  as  above  stated,  to  a  change  of  climate  in  reference  to  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  plants,  but  it  is  so  also  in  reference  to  tlie  gme- 
ral  health  of  the  people,  and  to  the  number  and  kind  of  the  diseases  lo 
which  they  are  observed  to  be  exposed. 

1  may  quote  in  illustration  of  this  fact  the  interesting  observations  of 
W.  Wilson  on  the  comparative  state  of  health  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  the  district  of  Kelso  during  the  last  two  periods  of  ten  years.  In 
his  excellent  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture, (volume  xii.,  p.  317),  he  has  shown  that  fever  and  ague,  which 
formed  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  population  during  the 
former  ten  years,  have  almost  v^fholly  disappeared  during  the  latter  ten, 
m  consequence  of  the  general  extension  of  an  efficient  drainage  through- 
out the  country  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fatality  of  disease,  or  the 
comparative  number  of  deaths  from  every  hundred  cases  of  serious  ail- 
ment, has  diminished  in  proportion  of  4-6  to  2-59.  Such  beneficial  re- 
sults, though  not  immediately  sought  for  by  the  practical  farmer,  yel 
are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  successful  exertions.  Apart,  there- 
fore, from  mere  considerations  of  pecuniary  profit,  a  desire  to  promote 
the  general  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  district 
may  fairly,  influence  the  possessors  of  land  to  promote  this  method  of 
ameliorating  the  soil  ;  while  the  whole  people,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
whatever  class,  ought  "gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  those  im- 
provements which  at  once  icuder  our  homes  more  salubrious  and  om 
fields  more  frui  ful." 


The  practical  benefits  of  draining,  therefore,  may  be  stated  generally 
as  follows  : — 

A.  It  is  equivalent  not  only  to  a  change  of  soil,  but  also  to  a  change 
')f  climate,  both  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  to  the  health 
of  the  population. 

B.  It  is  equivalent  also  to  a  deepening  of  the  soil,  both  by  removing 
iho  water  and  by  allowing  those  noxious  ingredients  to  be  washed  ou' 
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of  the  ou'jsoil  which  had  previously  prevented  the  roots  from  descend- 
ing. 

C.  1  is  a  necessary  {.reparation  to  the  many  other  means  of  improve- 
ment which  may  be  applied  to  the  land. 

You  will  now  be  able  to  perceive  in  what  way  it  is  possible  that 
even  light  and  sandy  soils,  or  such  as  lie  on  a  sloping  surface,  may  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  diaining.  Where  no  open  outlet  exists  under  a 
loamy  or  sandy  surface  soil,  any  noxious  matters  that  either  sink  from 
above,  or  ooze  up  from  beneath,  will  long  remain  in  the  subsoil,  and 
render  it  more  or  less  unwholesome  to  valuable  cultivated  plants.  But 
let  such  an  outlet  be  made  by  the  establishment  of  drains,  and  that 
whicli  rises  from  beneath  will  be  arrested,  while  that  which  descends 
from  above  will  escape.  The  rain-waters  passing  through  will  wash 
the  whole  soil  also  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  drains,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric air  will  accompany  or  follow  them. 

Tlie  same  remarks  apply  to  lands  which  possess  so  great  a  natural 
inclination  as  to  allow  the  surface  water  readily  to  flow  away.  Such  a 
oloping  surface  does  not  necessarily  dry  the  subsoil,  free  it  from  noxious 
substances,  or  permit  the  constant  access  of  the  air.  Small  feeders  of 
water  occasionally  make  their  way  near  to  the  surface,  and  linger  long 
in  the  subsoil  before  they  make  their  escape.  This  is  in  itself  an  evil; 
but  when  such  springs  are  impregnated  with  iron  the  evil  is  greatly 
augmented,  and  from  such  a  cause  alone  a  more  or  less  perfect  barren- 
ness not  unfrequeutly  ensues.  To  bring  such  lands  by  degrees  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  a  mere  outlet  beneath  is  often  alone  sufficient. 

It  is  to  this  lingering  of  unwholesome  waters  beneath,  that  the  origin 
of  n)any  of  our  moor-lands,  esjiecially  on  higher  grounds,  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed.  A  calcareous  or  a  ferruginous  spring  sends  up 
its  waters  into  the  subsoil.  The  slow  access  of  air  from  above,  or  it 
may  be  the  escape  of  air  from  water  itself,  causes  i  more  or  less  ochrey 
deposit,*  which  adheres  to  and  gradually  cements  (he  stents  or  earthy 
particles,  among  which  the  water  is  lodged.  Thus  a  layer  of  solid 
stone  is  gradually  formed — the  moor-land  pan  of  many  districts — which 
neither  allows  the  roots  of  plants  to  descend  nor  the  surface  water  to  es- 
cape. Hopeless  barrenness,  therefore,  slowly  ensues.  Coarse  grasses, 
mosses,  and  heath,  grow  and  accumulate  upon  soils  not  originally  in- 
clined to  nourish  them,  and  by  which  a  better  herbage  had  previously 
been  long  sustained.  Of  such  lands  many  tracts  have  been  reclaimed 
by  breaking  up  this  moor-land  pavement,  but  such  an  improvement, 
unless  preceded  by  a  skilful  drainage,  can  only  be  temporary.  The 
same  natural  process  will  again  begin,  and  the  same  result  will  follow, 
unless  an  outlet  be  provided  for  the  waters  from  whic  h  the  petrifying 
deposit  proceeds. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  where  a  ready  passage  and 
escape  for  the  water  is  provided  by  an  efficient  drainage,  and  especially 
in  light  and  porous  soils,  the  saline  and  other  soluble  substances  they 

_'  Iflhc  water  contain  fiwi^Aate  of  iron,  the  air  from  above  will  impart  to  its  iron  an  ad- 
iJitional  (juantily  of  oxygen,  and  cause  a  portion  of  it  to  fall  in  the  slate  o(  peroxide.  If  the 
iron  or  lime  be  present  in  the  slate  of  fticarbonate,  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
water  will  cause  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  iron  or  of  lime.  Any  of  these  (lepoBilB  will 
cement  the  earthy  or  stony  particles  together.  Iron,  however,  is  sometimes  hela  in  solu. 
tion  by  an  organic  acid  {crenic\  which  becomes  insoluble,  and  falls  along  witl  rue  irov 
when  the  latter  has  absorbed  more  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 
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contain  will  be  liable,  in  periods  of  heavy  rain,  lo  be  more  oi  'ess  com- 
pletely washed  out  and  carried  off  by  the  water  that  trickles  through 
them.  While,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  drains  on  all  soils  may 
adapt  and  jjrepare  them  for  furtlier  improvements,  and  may  make  them 
more  grateful  for  everv  labour  or  attention  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
them — yet  after  drainS^e  they  must  be  more  liberally  dealt  with  than 
before,  if  the  iiicreasec;  fertility  they  at  first  exhibit  is  to  be  permanently 
maintained  or  increased. 

§.3.   Of  the  theory  of  Springs. 

In  the  general  drainage  of  the  land  a  double  object  is  sought  to  be  at- 
tained. In  very  rainy  districts,  the  first  ^vish  of  the  farmer  is  to  carry 
jff  the  surface  water  from  his  fields — but  where  less  rain  falls,  that 
which  ascends  from  beneath  in  springs,  attracts  at  least  an  equal  share 
of  the  hushandman's  regard.  In  draining,  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  this  latter  source  of  superfluous  moisture,  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
theory  of  springs,  as  indicated  by  an  examination  of  certain  geological 
phenomena,  is  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  practical  man,  in 
pointing  out  the  sources  from  which  the  water  that  injures  his  land  pro- 
ceeds, as  well  as  the  lines  along  which  it  may  be  most  efficiently  and 
m'>3t  economically  carried  off. 

1°.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
partly  escapes  into  the  rivers,  and  partly  sinks  into  the  earth.  This 
latter  portion  descends  through  the  covering  of  soil  and  other  loose  ma- 
terials till  it  reaches  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  If  these  rocks  are 
porous,  like  many  sand-stones,  or  are  traversed  by  cracks  and  vertical 
fissures,  as  many  sand-stones  and  lime-slones  are,  it  descends  through 
them  also  till  it  reaches  a  bed,  such  as  one  of  indurated  clay,  so  close  and 
compact  as  to  resist  its  further  passage.  By  this  impervious  bed  the  wa- 
ter is  arrested,  and  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  spread  itself  laterally,  and 
gradually  to  accumulate  in  the  beds  that  lie  above  it.     Thus,  if  the 


outline  from  A  to  C  in  the  annexed  diagram  represent  the  surface  of  an 
undulating  country,  n  which  the  subjacent  rocks  (1,  2,  3,  4)  are  covered 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  loose  materials,  the  rain  which  falls  from 
A  to  B  will  sink  more  or  less  rapidly  to  the  bod  (1),  and,  if  this  be  im- 
permeable to  water,  will  rest  there,  or  will  slowly  drain  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  B  and  C  along  the  inclined  surface  of  the  rock.  But  if  (I) 
be  porous,  it  will  sink  through  it  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  (2),  and 
through  this  also,  if  permeable,  to  (3)  or  (4),  until  it  reaches  the  stratum 
ihroiigh  which  it  cannot  pass.  On  the  surface  of  this  latter  bed,  or 
among  the  rocks  above  it,  the  water  will  accumulate  until,  flowing 
downwards  towards  C,  it  is  enabled  either  to  sink  among  the  deeper 
rocks  or  to  make  its  escape  again  to  the  surface. 

But  if  the  rocks  beneath,  as  is  shown  in  the  same  diagram  from  K  to 
F,  be  traversed  by  vertical  fissures  passing  through  two  or  more,  or,  like 
the  one  represented  from  B  to  E,  througi  a  great  number  of  beds,  the 
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water  that  falls  on  the  surface  will  readily  find  a  passage  downwards  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  to  the  same  cracks  the  water  that  lodges 
among  the  unfissured  rocksfrom  D  to  E  will  also  gradually  make  its  way. 

The  practical  effects  of  these  several  conditions  on  tlie  drainage  of  a 
oountrv  are  very  obvious.  If  the  stratum  (1)  be  impervious  to  water, 
die  suiface  from  A  to  B  may  be  full  of  water,  and  may  urgently  de- 
mand the  introduction  of  drains,  whereas  if  (1)  and  (2)  be  porous,  the 
surface  vvaier  will  gradually  sink,  and  the  apparent  necessity  for  ariifi- 
(;ial  drainage  will  become  much  less  striking.  On  the  other  hand, 
nhere  I  he  rocks  are  filled  wiih  frequent  cracks,  as  from  B  to  C,  the 
surface  water  may  descend  and  disappear  so  rapidly,  as  to  render 
useless  the  sinking  of  wells — and,  as  in  dry  summers,  greatly  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  crops,  or  even  seriously  to  injure  the  produce  of  the 
harvest.  In  such  a  fissured  state  are  the  magnesian  lime-stone  rocks  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham — and  such  is  the  consequent  scar- 
lity  of  water,  on  some  farms,  that  when,  in  long  droughts,  the  supply 
preserved  in  artificial  tanks  begins  to  fail,  the  catiie  must  be  driven  to 
water  sometimes  for  miles,  to  the  nearest  living  brook. 

2".  But  water  often  finds  ils  way  to  greater  depths  without  passing 
liirough  the  superior  si  rata,  and  even  where  they  are  absolutely  impervi 
i>iis  to  the  rains  that  fall  upon  them.     Thus  along  the  country  from  A  to 
B,  and  especially  towards  A,  the  surface  soil  rests  upon  the  upper  edges 


of  the  strata.  Suppose  now  the  beds  I,  2,  3,  to  be  impervious  to  water- 
tije  rain  that  falls  wherever  these  rocks  lie  immediately  beneath  the  sur- 
face will  either  remain  stagnani,  or  will  fiow  off  by  some  natural  drain- 
age. Thus  from  the  highest  point  C  in  the  above  diagram,  the  water 
will  descend  on  either  hand  towards  a  and  b.  At  b  it  may  remain  stag- 
nant, for  it  cannot  descend  through  the  bed  (2),  which  forms  the  bottom 
of  ilie  valley,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hollow  c,  in  which  other  por- 
tions of  the  water  wQl  rest.  All  this  tract  of  country,  therefore,  will  be 
more  or  less  cold,  wet,  and  consequently  unproductive.  But  let  the  bed 
(4).  the  edge  (or  outcrop)  of  which  forms  the  surface  at  a,  be  porous  or 
permeable,  then  the  water  which  falls  upon  Ihat  spot  or  which  descends 
from  the  higher  grounds  about  C  and  A,  wil  readily  sink  and  drain  off", 
descending  from  a  towards  d  along  the  inclirjed  bed  till  it  finds  an  outlet 
n  the  latter  direction. 

Thus  it  may  readily  happen  that  a  naturally  dry  and  fertilo  valley,  as 
at  a,  may  exist  at  no  great  distance  from  others,  b  and  c,  which  are 
marshy  and  insalubrious,  and  in  which  artificial  drainage  alone  can  de- 
velope  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  soil.  It  appears  also  that, 
though  in  any  district  the  rocks  which  lie  immediaiely  beneath  the  sur- 
face may  contain  no  water,  and  may  allow  none  to  pass  througti  them, 
yet  that  other  beds,  perhaps  at  a  greatdepth  beneath,  may  contain  much. 
•t  ii,  in  fact,  this  accuraulatiou  of  vater  beneatl    impervious  beds  thai 
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gives  nse  to  so  many  natural  springs,  and  enables  js  by  artificial  welU 
to  bring  water  to  the  surface — often  where  ihe  land  would  otherwise  be 
wholly  uninhabitaljle. 

3°.  Thus  in  undulating  countries,  where  hill-sides  frequently  pre- 
sent themselves,  or  valleys  are  scooped  out  among  the  rocks,  as  in  the 
following  wood-cut,  the  water  that  has  fallen  over  the  high  grounds  to 


wards  A,  and  has  entered  as  above  described,  or  has  sunk  down  to  the 
several  strata  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  will  find  a  ready  outlet  along  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  and  will  give  rise  to  springs  at  a,  b,  c,  or  d,  according  as  liie  wa- 
ter has  lodged  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  beds.  These  springs  will 
fill  the  surface  soil  with  waler,  which  will  also  descend  into  the  botiom  of 
the  valley,  and,  if  no  sufficient  outlet  be  provided  for  it,  will,  according 
to  its  t]uantity,  give  rise  to  a  lake,  a  bog,  or  a  morass.  On.  the  slope  to- 
wanls  B  the  same  springs  are  not  to  be  expected,  since  the  rains  which 
sink  through  the  surface  on  this  side  of  the  valley,  and  lodge  in  the  po- 
rous rocks  beneath,  will,  by  the  inclination  of  the  beds,  be  drawn  off'  in 
the  opposite  direction,  till  a  second  valley  or  some  other  available  outlet, 
present  itself  for  their  escape.  This  explains  why  the  land  on  one  side 
of  a  valle\-  or  of  a  hill  is  often  much  drier  than  on  the  other,  and  why, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  improver's  skill,  an  apparently  more  fertile 
soil  njay  exist,  and  better  crops  be  reaped. 

4°.  Again,  such  an  outlet  lor  the  waters  that  rest  among  inclined  strata 
is  not  unfrequently  aflTorded,  without  the  intervention  of  valleys,  and 
even  in  level  or  hilly  countries,  by  the  existence  of  sZy7s  or  faults  in  the 
rocks  beneath.     Such  a  slip  or  shifting  of  the  beds  is  represented  in  the 


annexed  diagram,  in  whicli  B  D  is  a  crack,  along  which  the  strata  from 
B  to  C  appear  to  have  slipped  downwards,  so  thai  the  thin  bed  (2),  for 
example,  which  terminates  at  b  on  the  one  side  of  the  crack,  begins  again 
at  a  lower  level  c  on  the  other  side,  and  so  with  the  other  beds  that  lie 
abo\'e  and  below  it.  None  of  iliem  is  exactly  continuous  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  slip.  From  such  cracks  or  faults  in  the  beds,  springs  of 
wafer  often  rise  to  the  surface,  even  on  hill  tops,  as  at  B,  and  they  may 
be  thus  thrown  or  forced  out  from  either  of  two  causes — 

1.  These  slips  are  often  of  considerable  width,  and  are  usually  found 
to  be  filled  with  impervious  clay.  This  is  the  case  at  least  among  the 
coal  measures,  which  have  been  the  most  extensively  explored.  The 
effect  of  this  wall  of  clay  is  fo  dam  back  at  B  D  the  water  which  da- 
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scends  along  the  inclinecl  beds  towards  C  from  the  country  beyond  A. 
and  thus  to  arrest  its  further  progress.  But  the  pressure  of  the  water 
behLnd  forces  that  which  has  reached  the  fault  B  D  to  seek  a  way  up- 
wards, and,  as  spaces  not  uafrequently  exist  between  the  wall  of  clay 
and  the  rocks  between  which  it  stands,  the  water  finds  a  more  or  less  ' 
ready  outlet  at  the  surface  B,  and  either  gushes  forth  as  a  living  and 
welcome  spring,  or  oozes  out  unseen  among  the  soil,  rendering  it  cold, 
■vet,  and  unproductive.  Thus  from  6  the  water  accumulated  in  the  bed 
^2)  may  rise  to  the  surface,  or  from/that  which  exists  in  (4),  or  from 
any  other  bed  in  vvhich  water  exists,  and  from  almost  any  depth. 

2.  But  even  wliere  no  such  wall  of  clay  exists,  the  waters  may  stil) 
find  tlieir  way  to  the  surface  along  lines  of  fault,  and  from  great  depths. 
Thus  suppose  the  thin  bed  (2)  to  be  full  of  water,  and  that  it  is  covered 
•jy  an  impervious  bed  (1),  then  the  water  which  tends  downwards  from 
<i  to  6  will  be  arrested  at  the  fault,  and  dammed  back  by  the  impervious 
extremity  of  (1)  against  which  it  now  rests.  If  an  outlet  can  be  found, 
It  will  therefore  rise  towards  the  surface.  And  as  the  rocks  incline  up- 
wards in  the  direction  of  A,  the  pressure  from  behind  may  easily  cause 
the  water  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  B,  and  to  gush  out  in  a 
more  or  less  copious  spring. 

5°.  Where  no  natural  outlets  of  the  kind  above  described  exist  in^a 
district,  there  may  be  a  great  scarcity  of  water  on  the  surface,  while 
abundance,  as  we  have  already  seen  (2°),  may  exist  in  the  rocks  be- 
neath, ready  and  willing  to  rise  if  a  passage  be  opened  for  it.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  site  of  the  city  of  London,  represented  below  : — 


St.  Alban's. 


Hampatead. 


London.  Thames.    Sydeaham. 
(  ■ 


BSCTION  ACItOSS  THB  LONDON  BASIN  FROM  ST.   ALBAN'S  TO    KNOCKHOLT. 

iBitckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  plate  69.) 

1.  Marine  Sand.  2.  London  Clay  (almost  impermeable).  3.  Plastic  Clay  and  Sand. 
4.  Chalk,  both  full  of  water. 

The  rain-water  which  falls  between  a  and  A  on  the  one  hand,  and 
upon  the  plastic  clay  and  chalk  between  d  and  B  on  the  other,  sinks  into 
these  two  beds  and  rests  in  them  till  it  finds  an  escape.  It  cannot  rise 
tht-ough  the  great  thickness  of  impervious  clay  on  which  London  and  its 
neighborhood  stands,  unless  where  wells  are  sunk,  as  above  represented 
at  a,  b,  c,  d,  either  into  the  plastic  clay  (3),  or  into  the  chalk  (4),  when 
the  water  ascends  copiously  till  it  reaches  the  general  level  of  the  country 
about  St.  .Alban's,  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin  where  the  permeable  beds 
form  the  surface.  Hence  in  the  vale  of  the  Thames  at  b,  it  rises  above 
the  surface,  and  forms  a  living  spring,  while  at  other  places,  as  at  a,  c,  d, 
It  has  still  to  be  pumped  up  from  a  greater  or  less  depth.*     It  is  the  ex- 

/  In  January  1840,  there  were  stated  to  be  in  the  London  clay  upwards  of  200  such  wells 
«  which  174  were  In  London,  and  of  which  lat'ar  30  ulc«a  together  were  known  lo  yield  311 
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istence  of  v^ater  beneath  the  surface  where  the  soils  rest  on  impermea 
ble  beds,  and  the  known  tendency  of  these  waters  to  rise  when  a  boring 
IS  sunk  to  them,  that  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  j4r(e«i(w* 
wells,  so  freiiuently  executed,  and  with  so  much  success,  in  recent  times. 
There  is  probably  no  geological  fact  that  promises  hereafter  to  be  of  more 
practicar  value  to  mankind,  when  good  government  and  the  arts  of  peace 
shall  obtain  a  permanent  resting-place  in  those  countries  where,  without 
•rrigaiion,  the  soil  remians  hopelessly  barren.  Wherever  a  living  spring 
bursts  out  iij  the  sands  of  Arabia,  in  the  African  deserts,  or  in  the  parched 
plains  of  South  America,  an  island  of  perennial  verdure  delights  the  eye 
of  the  weary  traveller,  and  wherever  in  such  countries  the  labour  of  man 
has  been  expended  in  digging  wells,  and  in  raising  water  from  them  for 
artificial  irrigation,  the  same  beauty  and  fertility  always  appear.  I( 
nas  recently  been  found  that  the  oases  of  Thebes  and  Garba,  in  Upper 
Kgypt,  where  the  blown  sands  now  hold  a  scarcely  disputed  dominion, 
are  almost  riddled  with  wells  sunk  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  for  the 
greater  part^long  since  filled  up.  The  re-opening  of  such  wclis  might 
restore  to  these  regions  their  long-lost  fertility,  as  the  sinking  of  new 
ones  by  our  easier  and  more  economical  methods  might  reclaim  many 
other  wide  tracts,  and  convert  them  to  the  use  of  man.  In  contemplating 
what  man  may  do,  when  his  angry  passions  and  his  prejudices  do  not 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  his  natural  dominion  over  dead  matter,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that,  guided  by  such  indications  of  natural 
science,  human  industry  may  hereafter,  by  slow  degrees,  re-establish  its 
power  in  long-deserted  regions  of  country,  spreading  abundance  over  the 
broad  wilderness,  staying  the  Arab's  wandering  foot,  and  fixing  his 
liousehold  in  a  permanent  and  plenteous  home. 

S°.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  clay 
overspread  the  rocks  of  a  country,  and  act  in  arresting  or  in  throwing  oul 
the  surface  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid  strata  beneath.     Thus 


under  the  surface  A  B  here  represented,  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  clay 
overspread  the  inclined  beds  of  rock,  and  alone  affect  not  only  the  qual- 
ity but  the  state  of  dryness  also  of  the  soil. 

The  rain  which  falls  on  the  upper  bed  of  sand  will  sink  no  further 
than  the  first  bed  of  clay,  and  will  appear  as  a  spring,  or  will  form  a 
wet  band  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  a.  That  which  falls  or  exists  in 
the  second  bed  of  sand  will  in  like  manner   orne  to  day  at  b,  c,  and  (/,  e, 

millions  of  galUms  weekly.  Ttiis  number  of  wells  has  since  been  increased,  and  is  still 
increas.n^.  The  borings  arc  generally  carried  down  into  the  chalk,  because  the  water  which 
ascends  from  the  plastic  clay  has  been  found  to  bring  with  it  much  aacd,  which  both  oD* 
■tructs  the  pipes  and  is  injurious  to  the  pumps. 

■  So  called  from  the  district  of  ArtoU,  in  France,  In  which  It  was  fomf  rly  tuppor od  Ibrl 
«och  borings  had  been  longest  or  most  eztensirely  prvctised. 
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filling  the  two  vallies  mons  or  less  WJth  water,  and  forming  wet  IraKtsof 
country  resting  upon  a  lower  bed  of  impervious  clay. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  ef 
draining  a  piece  of  land,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  determine 
not  only  the  immediate  natural  source  of  the  water  we  are  desirous  tore- 
move,  but  also  the  probable  quantity  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  olT, 
and  the  permanence  of  the  supply.  Jt  is  well  known,  for  example,  that 
in  many  spots,  when  the  accumulated  waters  are  once  carried  off,  there 
remains  only  a  small  and  probably  intermitting  supply,  for  which  ai. 
outlet  is  afterwards  to  be  left  and  kept  open  ;  while  in  other  localities  a 
constant  stream  of  water  is  seen  to  pass  along  the  drains.  In  connection 
with  this  point  it  is  of  consequence  to  make  out  whether  the  water  is 
thrown  out  by  surface  clays,  as  in  tliis  latter  diagram,  or  flows  from 
among  the  solid  rocks  at  a  greater  or  less  depth — as  shown  in  the  prece- 
ding wood-cuts.  That  which  is  thrown  out  by  beds  of  clay  is  in  most 
cases  derived  only  from  the  rains  that  fall,  and  is,  therefore,  liable  to  in- 
termit, to  cease  altogether,  or  to  become  more  copious,  according  as  the 
season  is  dry  or  otherwise  ;  while  that  which  escapes  from  a  bed  of  rock, 
being  independent  of  the  seasons,  will  seldom  vary  in  quantity.  Thus 
it  happens  that  where  surface  water  only  stagnates  in  the  soil  of  a  district, 
a  warm,  dry,  and  long  continued  summer  may  cause  it  to  yield  a  crop 
of  unusual  excellence,  while  other  soils  fed  by  springs  from  beneath  may, 
even  in  such  seasons,  still  retain  moisture  enough  to  render  them  unfit  to 
rear  and  ripen  a  profitable  crop  of  corn. 

7°.  There  remains  one  other  interesting  principle  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  I  must  briefly  explain  to  you.     Let  C  and  D  in  the  ac- 


companying wood-cut  be  two  impervious  beds  through  which  the  water 
tinils  no  escape,  and  from  which  the  rains  pass  off" only  by  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  ground,  and  let  E  be  a  porous  bed  from  which  the  water 
finds  a  ready  escape  somewhere  towards  the  right.  Then  if  a  boring 
be  sunk  through  C  and  D  in  any  part  of  this  tract  of  country,  the  wa- 
ter will  descend,  and  will  be  absorbed  by  the  bed  E.  Such  dry,  porous 
or  absorbent  beds  exist  in  many  localities,  and  the  skilful  drainer  may 
occasionally  avail  himself  of  their  aid  it  easily  and  efl^ectually  freeing 
land  from  water,  which  could  not  without  great  cost  be  permanently 
drained  by  any  other  method.  Where  water  collects  on  a  surface  rest- 
ing upon  chalk,  or  upon  the  loose  sands  beneath  it,  this  method  of  boring^ 
is  frequently  had  recourse  to  v6  some  of  ourscuthern  counties.  One  dan- 
ger, however,  is  to  be  guarded  against  in  trying  this  method,  that  the 
bore-rod,  namely,  may  enter  a  bed  which  is  full  of  watpr,  and  from 
which,  as  in  Artesian  wells,  it  may  readily,  and  in  considerahle  quantity, 
ascend.  Such  a  boring  it  is  obvious  wo-ild  only  add  to  the  evil,  and 
might  render  necessary  a  larger  outlay  in  establishing  an  efficient  syo' 
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tem  of  drainage  by  the  ordinary  nielLjd,  tbar  would  otherwise  iiave  been 
reijuired.* 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  further  details  in  regard  to  the  application  c 
these  principles  to  the  practice  of  draining,  being  satisfied  that  when  ynu 
have  once  mastered  the  principles  themselves,  the  applications  wi'J 
reatiily  suggest  themselves  to  your  own  minds  when  circumstances  re 
quire  it. 

§  4.  Of  ploughing  and  suhsoiling. 

I.  Ploughing. — Apart  from  the  obvious  effect  of  ploughing  the  land, 
in  destroying  .veeds  and  insects,  the  immediate  advantage  sought  for 
by  the  farmer  .s  the  reduction  of  his  soil  to  a  state  of  minute  division. 
In  this  state  it  ij  not  only  more  pervious  to  the  roots  of  his  corn,  but  it 
also  gives  a  more  ready  admission  to  the  air  and  to  water. 

Of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  easy  descent  and  escape  of  water 
from  the  surface,  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  306),  but  the  permeability 
of  the  soil  to  air  is  no  less  useful  fn  developing  its  natural  powers  of  pro- 
duction. How  important  the  presence  of  the  air  is  both  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  animal  and  to  the  support  of  vegetable  life,  we  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe.  By  its  oxygen  the  breathii:g  of  animals  is 
sustained,  and  by  its  carbonic  acid  the  living  plant  is  fed.  On  the  earthy 
particles,  of  which  the  soil  consists  also,  the  influence  of  these  gaseous 
substances,  though  not  so  visible  and  striking,  is  of  almost  equal  conse- 
quence in  the  economy  of  nature.  Among  other  immediate  benefits 
derived  from  the  free  access  of  air  into  the  soil,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following  : — 

1°.  The  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  soil  is  necessary  to  the  healthy 
germination  of  all  seeds  (page  132),  and  it  is  chiefly  because  they  are 
])laced  beyond  its  reach,  that  those  of  many  plants  remain  buried  for 
years  without  signs  of  life,  though  they  freely  sprout  when  again  brought 
to  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  air.  We  have  also  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve (page  77),  that  the  ru'  's  of  living  plants  require  a  supply  of 
oxygen  in  order  that  they  may  be  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Such  a  supply  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  open 
to  permit  the  free  circulation  of  (he  air  among  its  pores. 


'  It  someLimes  happens  that  in  sinking  an  old  well  deeper 
for  the  purpuse  of  obtaining  a  belter  supply  of  water,  the 
original  springs  disappear  altogetlier.  This  is  owing  to  the 
occurrence  at  this  greater  tiepth,  of  an  absorbent  bed,  in 
whicli  the  water  disappears.  By  descending  still  further,  a 
second  supply  of  water  may  often  be  found,  b'lt  which  will 
naturally  ascend  no  further  than  the  absnroent  bed,  by  which 
the  whole  supply  will  be  drunk  up,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
insertion  of  a  metal  pipe.  Advantage  is  sotnetimes  taken  of 
the  known  existence  of  such  absorbent  strata,  not  only  for  llie 
purposes  of  draining,  but  also  for  remo' jug  ^aste  water  of 
•various  kinds.  An  interestinsr  example  ofsucrj  application  is 
to  be  spftn  at  St.  Denis,  in  the  Place  aux  Cjucldres,  where  the 
water  from  the  bed /at  the  depth  of  200  feet  ascends  through 
the  inner  tube  a— from  another  bed  c,  at  160  feet,  through  the 
tjbe  b — while  between  it  and  the  nutermoottube,  through  tlie 
space  c,  i(  is  sent  down  again  alter  it  han  been  employed  In 
washing  the  square,  and  disQ.?pear8  in  the  absorbent  stra- 
lumd. 


:^§^ 
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2°.  In  the  presence  of  air  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter 
i|)f  the  soil  proceeds  more  rapidly — it  is  more  speedily  resolved  into  those 
simpler  forms  of  matter,  carbonic  acid  and  water  chiefly  (page  i52), 
which  are  Htted  to  minister  to  the  growth  of  new  vegetable  races.  In 
the  absence  of  the  air  also,  not  only  does  this  decomposition  proceed 
r.  ne  slowly,  but  the  substances  imniediately  produced  by  it  are  fre- 
quently unwholesome  to  the  plant,  and  therefore  fitted  to  injure,  or  ma 
terially  to  retard,  its  growth. 

3°.  When  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  more  or  less  excluded,  the  vege- 
table matter  of  the  soil  takes  this  element  from  such  of  the  earthy  sub- 
stances as  it  is  capable  of  decomposing,  and  reduces  them  to  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation.  Thus  it  converts  the  red  or  per-oxide  of  iron  into 
tlie  ^ro(-oxide  (p.  211),  and  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  oxides 
of  manganese  (p.  21.S).  It  also  takes  their  oxygen  from  the  sulphates  (as 
from  gypsum),  and  converts  them  into  sulphurets.  These  lower  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  are  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
beneficial  purposes  "erved  by  turning  up  the  soil  in  ploughing,  or  by 
otherwise  loosening  it  so  as  to  allow  the  free  admission  of  atmospheric 
air,  that  the  natural  production  of  these  oxides  is  either  in  a  great  mea- 
sure prevented,  or  that  when  produced  they  speedily  become  harmless 
again  by  the  absorption  of  an  additional  dose  of  oxygen. 

4°.  Further,  there  are  few  soils  which  do  not  contain,  in  some  quan- 
tity, fragments  of  one  or  other  of  those  compound  mineral  substances  of 
which,  in  a  previous  lecture,  (xii.,  p.  257,)  we  have  seen  the  crystalline 
rocks  to  consist — of  hornblende,  of  mica,  of  felspar,  Au:  ,  in  a  decom- 
posing state.  From  these  minerals,  as  they  decompose,  the  soil,  and 
therefore  the  plants  that  grow  in  it,  derive  new  supplies  of  several  of 
those  inorganic  substances  which  are  necessary  tc  :he  healthy  nonrisli- 
ment  of  cultivated  crops  The  continued  decomposition  of  these  mine- 
ral fragments  is  aided  by  the  access  of  air,  and  near  its  surface,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  air  contains.  A  state  of 
porosity,  therefore,  or  a  frequent  exposure  to  the  air,  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  by  presenting  to  its  roots  a  larger  abundance  not  only 
of  organic  but  also  of  inorganic  food. 

5^.  Again,  that  production  of  ammonia  and  of  nitric  acid  in  the  soil, 
(0  which  I  drew  your  especial  attention  on  a  former  occasion  (pages  1.57 
and  160),  as  apparently  of  so  much  consequence  to  vegetable  life,  takes 
place  more  rapidly,  and  in  larger  quantity,  the  more  frequently  the  land 
is  turned  by  the  plough,  broken  by  the  clod-crusher,  or  stirred  up  by  the 
harrow.  Whatever  amount  of  either  of  these  compounds,  also,  the  sur- 
face soil  is  capable  of  extracting  fjom  the  atmosphere,  the  entire  quan- 
tity thus  absorbed  will  evidently  be  greater,  and  its  distribution  more 
uniform,  the  more  completely  the  whole  soil  has  been  exposed  to  its  in 
fluence.  It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that,  as  every  farmer  knows, 
the  better  he  can  plough  and  pulverise  his  land,  the  more  abundant  in 
general  are  the  crops  he  is  likely  to  reap. 

fi°  Nor  lastly,  though  in  great  part  a  mechanical  benefit,  is  it  one  of 
little  ninraent  that  when  thus  every  where  pervious  to  the  air,  the  roots 
also  can  penetrate  the  soil  in  every  direction.  None  of  the  food  around 
them  is  shut  up  from  the  approach  of  their  numerous  fibres,  nor  are  they 
prevented    bj   the  presence  of  ivoxious  substances,  from  throwing  out 
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branches  in  every  direction.  A  deep  soil  is  not  absolutely  necessary  fo 
the  production  of  valuable  crops.  A  well-pulverised  and  mellow  soil, 
to  which  the  air  and  the  roots  have  every  where  ready  access,  will, 
though  shallow,  less  frequently  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman, 
— than  where  a  greater  depth  prevails,  less  permeable  to  the  air,  and 
therefore  less  wholesome  to  the  growing  roots. 

II.  Subsoil  Ploughing. — And  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  a  deep  soil  is  greatly  superior  in  value  to  a  shallow  soil  of  the 
same  nature.  It  is  so  both  to  the  owner  and  to  the  occupier,  though  in 
too  many  cases  the  available  qualiiies  of  deep  soUs  have  hitherto  been 
more  or  less  overlooked  and  neglected. 

The  general  theoretical  principle  on  this  subje.  : — that  the  deeper  ilie 
soil  the  longer  it  may  be  cropped  without  the  risk  of  exhaustion,  and  ihe 
greater  the  variety  of  crops,  deep  as  well  as  shallow-rooted,  which  may 
be  grown  upon  it — is  so  reasonable  in  itself,  as  to  command  a  ready  ac- 
quiescence. B  ut  a  soil  is  virtually  shallow  where  a  few  inches  of  porous 
earth,  often  turned  by  the  plough,  rest  upon  a  subsoil,  hard,  stiff,  and  al- 
most impervious, — and  the  practical  farmer  will  rarely  be  willing  to 
allow  the  depth  of  the  latter  to  influence  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral value  of  the  land.  And  in  this  he  is  so  far  correct,  that  a  subsoil 
must  be  dried,  opened  up,  mellowed  by  the  air,  and  rendered  at  once 
pervious  and  wholesome  to  the  roots  of  plants,  before  it  can  be  made 
available  for  the  growth  of- corn.  This  may  be  effected,  after  drainivg, 
by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  an  instrument  at  present,  I  believe, 
unequalled  for  giving  a  real,  practical,  and  money-value  to  stifl'  and 
hitherto  almost  worthless  clayey  subsoils.  It  is  an  auxiliary  both  to  the 
surface  plough  and  to  the  drain,  and  the  source  of  its  efficacy  will  appear 
from  tlie  following  eonsiderations  : 

1°.  The  surface  plough  turns  over  and  loosens  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
6  to  10  inches — the  subsoil  plough  tears  open  and  loosens  it  to  a  further 
depth  of  8  or  10  inches.  Thus  the  water  obtains  a  more  easy  desceni, 
and  the  air  penetrates,  and  roots  more  readily  make  their  way  among 
the  particles  of  the  under-soil.  So  far  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  common 
plough,  and  assists  it  in  aerating  and  mellowing  the  soil. 

2°.  But  thougli  it  opens  up  the  soil  for  a  time  to  a  greater  depth,  ilic 
subsoil  plough  will  in  most  cases  afford  no  permanent  cure  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  subsoil,  ;/  unaided  by  the  drain.  If  the  soil  rest  u|:on 
an  indurated  substratum — upon  a  calcareous  or  ochrey^an — this  plough 
may  tear  it  up,  may  thus  allow  the  surface  water  to  sink,  and  may  great- 
ly benefit  the  land  ;  but  the  same  petrifying  action  will  again  recur,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  subsoiling  will  slowly  disappear.  Or,  if  ihe  subsoil 
contain  some  noxious  ingredients,  such  as  salts  of  iron,  which  the  ad 
mission  of  air  is  fitted  to  render  harmless,  then  the  use  of  this  plough 
may  afford  a  partial  amelioration.  But  in  this  case,  also,  the  effect  will 
be  only  temporary  ;  since  the  source  of  the  evil  has  not  been  removed, 
the  same  noxious  compounds  will  again  be  naturally  produced,  or  will 
again,  in  fresh  supplies,  be  conveyed  into  the  soil  by  springs.  Or,  if  ih" 
subsoil  be  a  stiff  clay,  containing  no  noxious  ingredient,  it  may  be  cut,  oi 
for  the  time  torn  asunder,  but  scarcely  will  the  plough  have  passed  over 
it  till  the  particles  wil/'.  bs  agiin  cenzenf  f-d  together,  and  probably,  by  the 
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end  of  a  single  season  at  llie  furthest,  the  untler-soil  may  be  as  solid  and 
iuipernioable  as  ever. 

It  is  as  the  follower  of  the  drain,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  improve- 
menl,  thai  the  subsoil  plough  finds  its  most  beneficial  and  most  economi- 
cal tge.  After  land  has  been  drained,  the  water  may  still  too  slowly 
pass  away,  or  the  air  may  have  too  imperfect  an  entrance  into  the  sub- 
soil from  which  the  drains  have  removed  the  water.  In  the  former  case, 
the  subsoil  plough  must  be  employed,  in  order  that  tlie  drains  may  be- 
coma  fully  etBcient ;  in  the  latter,  tliat  the  under-layers  may  be  opened 
up  to  all  the  beneficial  influences  which  the  atmosphere  is  fitted  to  exert 
upon  them.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  drain.  But  as  the 
full  effect  which  the  subsoil  plough  is  capable  of  producing  upon  stiB' 
and  clayey  subsoils,  can  only  be  obtained  after  they  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  dryness  that  the  sides  of  the  cut  or  tear,  which  the  plough 
has  made,  will  not  again  readily  cohere,  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
drains  should  be  allowed  a  considerable  time  to  operate  before  the  use  of 
this  plough  is  attempted.  The  expense  of  the  process  is  comparatively 
great,  and  this  expense  will  be  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away  upon 
clay  lands,  which  are  undrained,  or  Irom  which  the  water,  either  through 
defective  draining,  or  from  the  want  of  sufficient  time,  has  not  been  able 
fully  to  flow  away.  There  are  lew  kinds  of  clay  land  on  which  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  this  valuable  instrument  will  not  prove  both  actually  and 
economically  useful,  though  from  the  neglect  of  the  above  necessary  pre- 
caution, it  has  been  found  to  fail  in  the  hands  of  some.  Such  failures, 
however,  do  not  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  some  fancied  defect  in  the  in 
strunient,  or  in  the  theory  upon  which  its  use  is  recommended,  what  ne- 
cessarily arose,  and  could  have  been  predicted,  from  our  own  neglect  of 
an  indispensable  preliminary  observation.  The  sanguine  anticipations 
of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  may  not  be  fully  realized,  yet 
the  value  of  the  subsoil  plough  itself,  and  the  benefits  it  is  fitted  to  confer, 
when  rightly  used,  appear  to  me  to  be  both  theoretically  and  practically 
established. 

§5.0/"  deep-ploughing  and  trenching. 

Deep-ploughing  and  trenching  AiSev  from  ordinary  and  subsoil  plough- 
ing in  this, — that  their  special  object  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  atid  to  mix 
with  the  upper-soil  a  portion  of  that  which  has  lain  long  at  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  has  been  more  or  less  undisturbed. 

The  benefit  of  such  an  admixture  of  fresh  soil  is  in  many  localities  un- 
doubted, while  in  others  the  practical  farmer  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 
On  what  principle  does  its  beneficial  action  depend,  and  in  what  circum- 
stances is  it  likely  to  be  attended  with  disadvantage  1 

V.  It  is  known  that  when  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  falls  it  sinks  into 
the  soil,  and  carries  down  with  it  such  readily  soluble  substances  as  it 
meets  with  on  the  surface.  But  other  substances  also,  which  are  more 
sparingly  soluble,  slowly  and  gradually  find  their  way  into  the  subsoil, 
and  there  more  or  less  permanently  remain.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  gypsum,  and  especially  those  silicates  of  jiota.'h  and  soda  al- 
ready spoken  of  (page  206),  as  apparently  so  useful  to  corn-growing 
plants  Such  substances  as  these  naturally  accumulate  beyond  th» 
•each  of  the  ordinary  plough.      Insoluble   substances  likewise  elowi* 
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sink.  Tiiis  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  with  lime,  wl,'  c  j'.id  np.in  oi 
ploughed  into  the  land.  So  it  is  with  clay,  when  mixed  filh  a  surface 
soil  of  .sand  or  peat.  They  all  descend  till  they  get  beyor.d  the  reach  of 
the  common  plough — and  more  rapidly  it  is  said  (in  Lincolnshire) 
when  laid  down  to  grass,  than  when  they  are  constantly  brought  to 
the  surface  again  in  arable  culture.  Thus  it  happens  that  after  the  sur- 
face soil  becomes  exhausted  of  one  or  other  of  those  inorganic  compounds 
which  the  crops  require,  an  ample  supply  of  it  may  be  still  present  in 
the  subsoil,  though,  until  turned  up,  unavailable  for  the  promotion  of  ve- 
getable growth. 

There  can  be  little  question,  I  think,  that  the  greater  success  which 
iittends  the  introduction  of  new  implements  in  the  hands  of  better  in- 
structed men,  upon  farms  long  held  in  arable  culture,  if  to  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  this  cause.  One  tenant,  during  a  long  lease,  has  been  in  the 
itabit  of  ploughing  to  a  depth  of  three,  or  at  most,  perhaps,  of  four 
inches — and  from  this  surface  the  crops  he  has  planted  have  derived  their 
chief  supplies  of  inorganic  food.  He  has  limed  his  land  in  the  customary 
manner,  and  has  laid  upon  it  all  the  manure  he  could  raise,  but  his  crops 
have  been  usually  inditTerent,  and  he  considers  the  land  of  comparative- 
ly little  value.  But  another  tenant  comes,  and  with  better  implements 
turns  up  the  land  to  a  depth  of  7  or  8  inches.  He  thus  brings  to  the  sur- 
face the  lime  and  the  accumulated  manures  which  have  naturally  sunk, 
and  which  his  predecessor  had  permitted  year  after  year  to  bury  them- 
selves in  his  subsoil.  He  thus  has  a  new,  often  a  rich,  and  almost  always 
a  virgin  soil  to  work  upon — one  which,  from  being  long  buried,  may  re- 
quire a  winter's  exposure  and  mellowing  in  the  air,  but  wliicli  In  most 
cases  is  sure  to  repay  him  for  any  extra  cost.  The  deep  jilougliing 
which  descends  to  14  inches,  or  the  trenching  which  brings  uj)  a  new 
soil  from  the  depth  of  20  or  30  inches,  is  only  an  extension  of  the  same 
practice.  It  is  justified  and  recommended  upon  precisely  the  same 
princi[)le.  It  not  only  brings  a  new  soil,  containing  ample  nourishment, 
to  the  immediate  roots  of  plants,  but  it  affords  them  also  a  deeper  and 
more  open  subsoil,  through  which  their  fibres  may  proceed  in  every  di 
rection  in  search  of  food.  The  full  benefits  of  this  deepening  of  the  soil 
however,  can  only  be  expected  where  the  subsoil  has  previously  beet 
laid  dry  by  drains  ;  for  it  matters  not  how  deep  the  loosened  and  perme 
able  soils  may  be,  if  the  accumulation  of  water  prevent  the  roots  froiL 
descending. 

2°.  Two  practical  observations,  however,  may  here  be  added,  which 
the  intelligent  farmer  will  always  weigh  well  before  he  hastily  applies 
"his  tlieoretical  principle — sound  though  it  undoubtedly  be — in  a  district 
witti  which  he  has  no  previous  acquaintance.  It  is  possible  that  the 
deeper  soil  may  contain  some  substance  decidedly  noxious  to  vegetation. 
In  such  a  case  it  would  be  improper  at  once  to  mix  it  with  tlie  upper 
soil.  Good  drains  must  be  established,  they  must  be  allowed  some  time 
to  act,  and  the  subsoil  plough  will  be  used  with  advantage,  before  any 
portion  of  such  an  under-soil  can  be  safely  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
subsoil  plough  and  the  drain,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  aru 
the  most  certain  available  remedies  for  such  a  state  of  the  subsoil.  In 
many  localities,  however,  the  exposure  if  such  an  under-soil  to  a  winter's 
frost,  or  to  a  summer  fallow  will  so  fa.  'mprove  and  mellow  it,  as  to  ren- 
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ier  it  capable  of  being  safely  mixed  with  the  surface  soil.  Unless,  how- 
ever, this  mellowing  be  effected  at  once,  and  before  admixture,  a  long 
time  may  elapse  ere  the  entire  soil  attain  to  its  most  perfect  condition.* 

Again,  it  is  known  that  some  districts,  for  reasons  perhaps  not  well  un- 
derstood, are  more  infested  than  others  with  insects  (bat  attack  the  corn 
or  other  crops.  These  insects,  their  eggs,  or  their  larvaa,  generally  bury 
themselves  in  the  undisturbed  soil,  immediately  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  the  plough.  Ii  they  remain  wholly  undisturbed  during  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  some  species  remain  in  a  dormant  state,  and  the 
subsequent  crop  may  in  a  great  measure  escape.  Plough  the  land  deep- 
er than  usual,  and  you  bring  them  all  to  the  surface.  Do  this  in  the 
autumn,  and  leave  your  land  unsown,  and  the  frost  of  a  severe  winter 
may  kill  the  greater  part,  so  that  your  crops  may  thereafter  grow  in  safety. 
But  cover  them  up  again  along  with  your  winter  corn,  or  let  this 
deep  ploughing  be  done  in  the  spring,  and  you  bring  all  these  insects 
within  reach  of  the  early  sun,  and  thus  call  them  to  life  in  such  num- 
bers as  almost  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  your  coming  crop.  It  is  to 
somptliiogof  this  kind  that  lam  inclined  to  attribute  the  immediate  fail- 
ures which  have  attended  the  trial  of  deep  ploughing  in  certain  parts  of 
England.  Thus  in  Berkshire,  certain  soils  which  are  usually  ploughed 
to  a  depth  of  oulyitco  inches,  yielded  almostnothing  when  deeper  plough- 
ing was  more  lately  tried  upon  them — the  crop  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  insects.  So  also  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  where  deep 
ploughing  has  recently  been  attempted,  the  wheat  crop  on  land  so  treated 
was  observed  to  suffer  more  from  the  worm  than  on  any  other  spot. 
Such  facts  as  these,  therefore,  show  the  necessity  of  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  practical  man,  and  especially  of  the  land  agent  or  steward,  how- 
ever correct  may  be  the  principles  on  which  his  general  practice  ia 
founded.  Failures  such  as  the  above  do  not  show  the  principle  on  which 
deep  ploughing  is  recommended  to  be  false,  or  the  practice  to  be  in  any 
case  reprehended :  but  it  does  show  that  a  knowledge  of  natural  local 
peculiarities,  and  some  study  of  ancient  local  practice,  may,  in  an  im- 
portant degree,  influence  our  mode  of  procedure  in  introducing  more 
ittiproved  methods  of  husbandry  into  any  old  agricultural  district. 

§  6.  Improvement  of  the  soil  hy  mixing. 
There  are  some  soils  so  obviously  defective  in  constitution,  that  the 
iwost  common  observer  can  at  once  pronounce  them  likely  to  be  improved 
by  mechanical  admixtures  of  various  kinds.  Thus  peaty  soils  abound 
loo  much  in  vegetable  matter;  a  mixture  of  earthy  substances,  there- 
fore, of  almost  any  common  kind,  is  readily  indicated  as  a  means  of  im- 
provement.    In  like  manner  we  naturally  impart  consistence  to  a  sandy 

'  The  Marqais  of  Tvveedale,  in  his  home-farm  at  Yeslers,  has  raised  hia  land  in  value 
ght  times  (from  03.  to  40s.  per  acre),  by  draining  and  deep  plougiiing.  After  draininfi,  the 
fcetds  of  stitf  clay,  wilh  streaks  of  sand  in  tile  subsoil,  are  turned  over  to  a  depth  of  12  or  14 
inches,  by  two  ploughs  (two  horses  each)  following  one  another,  the  under  6  inches  being 
tlirown  on  the  top.  In  this  stare  it  is  left  to  the  winter's  frost,  when  it  falls  to  a  yellow  marly 
looking  soil  It  is  now  ploughed  again  to  a  depth  of  9  or  10  inches,  by  wliich  half  the  ortgi. 
nal  soil  is  Drought  again  to  the  surface.  By  a  cross  ploughing  this  is  mixed  wilh  the  new 
sbil,  after  whicii  the  field  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for  turnips.  But  it  is  observed  that  if 
thejloughiiig  has  been  so  late  that  the  subsoil  has  not  had  a  proper  exposure  to  tlie  winter's 
cold,  the  land  on  such  Efp-ats  does  not  for  many  years  equal  tlint  which  wns  earlier  ploughed. 
Thc'reason  is,  that  when  .'nee  mixed  up  with  the  other  soiljtlie  air  has  no  longer  the  same 
tHy  access  into  its  po':«< 
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ooil  by  an  admixture  of  clay,  and  openness  and  porosity  to  stiS'clay*  oy 
the  addition  of  sand. 

The  first  and  obvious  effect  of  su  j  additions  is  to  alter  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  soil — to  consolidate  Jie  peats  anS  sands,  and  to  loosen 
the  clays.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  or  its 
power  of  producing  a  profitable  return  of  this  or  that  crop,  depends  in 
the  first  place  on  its  chemical  constitution.  It  must  contain  in  sufficient 
abundance  aU  the  inorganic  substances  which  that  crop  requires  for 
its  daily  tbod  Where  this  is  already  the  case,  as  in  a  rich  stiff  clay,  a 
decided  impri  vement  may  he  produced  by  an  admixture  with  siliceous 
sand,  which  merely  separates  the  particles  mechanically,  and  renders 
the  whole  more  porous.  But  let  the  clay  be  deficient  in  some  necessary 
constituerjt  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  such  an  addition  of  siliceous  sand  would 
not  produce  by  any  means  an  equal  benefit.  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
this  sand  with  the  view  of  producing  the  mere  physical  alteration,  but 
we  must  add  some  other  substance  also  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
necessary  chemical  change. 

The  good  effects  which  almost  invariably  follow  from  the  addition  of 
clay  to  peaty  or  sandy  soils  are  due  to  the  production  at  oneand  the  same 
time  of  a  physical  and  of  a  chemical  change.  They  are  not  onlj  ren- 
dered firmer  or  more  solid  by  the  admixture  of  clay,  but  they  de  Ive 
from  this  clay  at  the  same  time  some  of  those  mineral  substances  which 
they  previously  contained  in  less  abundance. 

The  addition  of  marl  to  the  land  acts  often  in  a  similar  two-fold  capa- 
city. It  renders  clay  lands  more  open  and  friable,  and  to  all  soils  brings 
an  addition  of  carbonate,  and  generally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  both  of 
which  are  proved  by  experience  to  be  not  only  very  influential,  but  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  healthy  vegetation. 

That  much  benefit  to  the  land  would  in  many  instances  accrue  from 
such  simple  admixtures  as  those  above  adverted  to,  where  the  means 
are  available,  will  be  readily  granted.  The  only  question  on  the  sub- 
ject that  ought  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  prudent,  man,  is  that  which  is 
connected  with  the  economy  of  the  case.  Is  this  the  most  profitable  way 
in  which  I  can  spend  my  money?  Can  I  employ  the  spare  labour  of 
my  men  and  horses  in  any  other  way  which  will  yield  me  a  larger 
return  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives.  It  may  be 
more  profitable  to  drain, — or  labour  may  be  in  great  request  and  at  a 
high  premium, — or  a  larger  return  may  be  obtained  by  the  investment 
of  money  in  purchasing  new  than  in  improving  old  lands.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  country  at  large  is  no  gainer  by  the  mere  transfer  of  land 
from  the  hands  of  A  to  those  of  B,  and  that  he  is  uudoubtedly  the  most 
meritorious  citizen  who,  by  expending  his  money  in  improving  the  soil, 
virl  ually  adds  to  the  breadth  of  the  land,  in  causing  it  to  yield  a  larger 
produce.  Yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  employment  of  individual  capi- 
tal iu  such  improvement  is  not  to  be  expected  generally  to  take  place, 
i"dess  it  be  made  to  appear  that  such  an  investment  is  likely  to  be  as 
pro.'itable  as  any  other  within  the  reach  of  its  possessor.  It  seems  to  be 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  very  many  districts  no  money  is  more 
profitably  invested,  or  yields  a  quicker  return,  than  that  which  is  ex- 
pended m  draining  and  subsoiling — a.:!  yet  ud  reality  one  main  obstacle 
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to  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  general  produce  of  tlie  Biltish  soil  is  the 
practical  difficulty  which  exists  in  convincing  (he  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil  that  such  is  the  case,  or  would  be  the  case,  in  regard  to  their 
own  holdings.  The  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  subject,  ic 
all  its  bearings,  becomes  dlflfused,  the  less  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  this  diffi- 
culiy  become — for  the  economist,  who  regards  the  question  of  improve- 
ment as  a  mere  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  .cannot  strike  a  fair  balance 
unless  he  knows  the  sevsral  items  he  may  prudently  introduce  into  each 
side  of  his  account. 

Thus  in  reference  to  the  specia.  point  now  before  us,  it  seems  rtason- 
able  to  believe  that,  in  a  country  such  as  that  here  represented,  where 
alternate  hills  of  sand  (3),  and  hollows,  and  flats  of  clay  (4)  occur,  there 


may  be  many  spots  where  both  kinds  of  soil — ^l)eing  near  each  other- 
might  be  improved  by  mutual  admixture,  at  a  cost  of  labour  which  the 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  land  might  be  well  expected  to  repay. 
In  this  condition  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  and,  especially,  I  may  mention  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castle  Eden,  where  a  cold,  stiBT,  at  present  often  poor  clay,  rests  upon 
red,  rich-looking,  loamy  sand,  in  many  places  easily  accessible,  and  by 
admixture  with  which  its  agricultural  capabilities  may  be  expected  tc 
improve.  In  this  locality,  and  in  many  others  besides,  those  having  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  land  rest  satisfied  that  their  fields  are  incapable 
of  such  improvement,  or  would  give  no  adequate  return  for  the  outlay 
required,  without  troubling  themselves  to  collect  and  compare  all  the 
facts  from  which  a  true  solution  of  the  question  can  alone  be  drawn. 

Besides  such  general  admixtures  for  the  improvement  of  land,  the 
geological  formation  of  certain  districts  places  within  the  reach  of  its  in- 
telligent farmers  means  of  improvement  of  a  special  kind,  of  which  they 
may  often  profitably  avail  themselves.  Thus  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, the  green-sand  soils  (p.  243)  are  found  to  be  very  fertile,  and 
the  sandy  portions  of  this  formation  are  often  within  easy  dfistance  of  the 
stiff  clays  of  the  gault,  and  of  the  poor  soils  of  the  chalk  with  suher  of 
which  thoy  might  be  mixed  with  most  beneficial  eflTects.  The  soils  that 
rest  on  the  new,  and  even  on  some  parts  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  are 
in  like  manner  often  within  an  available  distance  of  beds  of  red  marl  of 
a  very  fertilizing  character  (p.  248),  while  in  the  granitic  and  trap 
districts  the  materials  of  which  these  rocks  consist,  if  mixed  with  judg- 
ment, may  be  made  materially  to  benefit  some  of  the  neighbouring  soils. 
To  this  point,  however,  I  shall  draw  your  attention  again  in  my  next  lee- 
tiiie,  when  c  eating  of  mineral  manures". 
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Improvement  3f  the  soil  by  chemical  means. — Principles  on  wliich  all  manuring  dependt 
-Mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  manures.— Saline  manures  — Carbonates.— Pearl-ash 
—Sulptiates.— Glauber   salts. — Chlorides.— Common  Salt.— Nitrates.— Nitrate  of  soda.— 

Pliosphates. — Phospliate   of  lime. — Silicates.     iSilicate  of  potash. — Saline  mixtures . 

Vegetable  ashes. — Prepared  granite. — Use  of  lime. 

The  mechanical  methods  of  improving  the  soil,  described  in  the  pre- 
cetling  section,  are  few  in  number  and  simple  in  theory.  They  are  so 
im|iortant,  however,  to  the  general  fertility  of  the  land,  that  were  they 
judiciously  employed  over  the  entire  surface  of  our  islands,  they  would 
alone  greatly  increase  the  average  produce  of  the  British  and  Irish  soils. 
I  may,  indeed,  repeat  what  was  stated  in  reference  to  draining  (p.  308), 
that  the  full  effect  of  every  other  means  of  improving  the  soil  will  be 
obtained  in  those  districts  only  where  these  mechanical  methods  have 
already  been  had  recourse  to. 

The  chemical  methods  of  improving  the  soil  are  founded  upon  the 
following  principles,  already  discussed  and  established  : — 

1°.  That  plants  obtain  from  a  fertile  soil  a  variable  proportion  of  theii 
organic  food  ; — of  their  nitrogen  probably  the  greatest  part. 

2°.  That  they  require  inorganic  food  also  of  various  kinds,  and  that 
this  they  procure  solely  from  the  soil. 

3°.  That  diflfereni  species  of  plants  require  a  special  supply  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  inorganic  food,  or  of  the  same  kinds,  in  different  pro- 
portions. 

4°.  That  of  these  inorganic  substances  one  soil  may  abound  or  be 
deficient  in  one,  and  another  soil  in  another  ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  or 
that  plant  will  prefer  to  grow  on  the  one  or  the  other  accordingly. 

On  these  few  principles  the  whole  art  of  improving  the  soil  by  che- 
mical means — in  other  words,  of  beneficially  manuring  the  soil — is 
founded. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  tliree  dis- 
tinct methods  of  operation  by  which  a  soil  may  be  improved : — 

1°.  By  rcmtn/TOg- from  it  some  noxious  ingredient.  The  only  method 
by  which  this  can  be  effected  is  by  draining, — providing  an  outlet  by 
which  it  may  escape,  or  by  which  the  rains  of  heaven,  or  water  applied 
in  artificial  irrigation,  may  wash  it  away. 

2°.  By  changing  the  nature  or  state  of  combination  of  some  noxious 
ingredient,  which  we  cannot  soon  remove  in  this  way  ;  or  of  some  iiicrt 
ingredient  which,  in  its  existing  condition,  is  unfit  to  become  food  for 
plants.  These  are  purely  chemical  processes,  and  we  put  Ihem  re- 
spectively in  practice  wlien  we  add  lime  to  peaty  soils,  or  to  such  as 
abound  in  sulphate  of  iron  (p.  212),  when  by  admitting  the  air 
into  the  subsoil  we  change  the  prot-oxide  into  the  per-oxide  of  iron, 
(p.  210,)  or  when  by  adding  certain  known  chemical  compounds  we 
proi^uce  similar  beneficial  chemical  alterations  upon  other  compounds 
already  existing  in  the  siil. 
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3*.  By  adding  to  the  soil  those  substances  which  are  fitted  to  become 
the  food  of  plants.  This  is  what  we  do  in  strictly  manuring  the  soil^ 
though  we  are  as  yet  unable  in  many  cases  to  say  whether  that  which 
we  add  promotes  vegetation  by  actually  feeding  the  plant  and  entering 
into  its  sul  stance — or  only  by  preparing  food  for  it.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  hc\/ever,  that  many  substances,  such  as  potash,  soda,  &c.,  act 
in  several  capacities, — now  preparing  food  for  the  plant  in  the  soil,  now 
bearing  it  into  the  living  circulation,  and  now  actually  entering  into  the 
perfect  substance  of  the  growing  vegetable.  In  order  to  steer  clear  of 
the  ditiiculty  which  this  circumstance  throws  in  the  way  of  an  exact 
classification  of  the  chemical  substances  applied  to  the  soil,  1  shall  con- 
sider generally  under  the  name  of  manures,  all  those  substances  which  are 
usually  applied  to  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  vegetable  growth ; 
whether  those  substances  be  supposed  to  do  so  directly  by  feeding  the 
plants,  or  only  indirectly,  by  preparing  their  food,  or  by  conveying  it  into 
their  circulation. 

Manures,  then,  in  this  sense,  are  either  simple,  like  common  salt  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  they  are  mixed,  like  farm-yard  manure  and  the  nu- 
merous artificial  manures  now  on  sale.  Or,  again,  they  consist  of  sub- 
stances of  mineral,  of  vegetable,  or  of  animal  origin.  The  latter  is  the 
more  natural,  and  is  by  tar  the  most  useful,  classification.  We  shall, 
therefore,  consider  the  various  substances  employed  in  improving  the 
soil — or  what  is  in  substance  the  same  thing,  in  promoting  vegetation, — 
in  the  following  order  : — 

1°.  Mineral  manures — including  those  substances,  whether  simple  or 
mixed,  which  are  of  mineral  origin,  or  which  consist  entirely  of  inor- 
ganic or  mineral  matter.  Under  this  head  the  use  of  lime  and  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  will  fall  to  be  considered. 

2°.   Vegetable  manures These  are  all  of  natural  origin,  and  are  all 

mixtures  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter. 

3°.  Animal  manures,  which  are  also  mixtures,  but,  owing  to  their  im- 
mediate origin,  differ  remarkably  in  constitution  from  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

§1.   Of  mineral  manures. 

iMineral  manures  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  two  heads 
pf  salipe  and  earthy  manures. 

A. — SALINE  MASHBES. 

1°.  Carbonate  of  potash. — This  substance,  in  the  form  either  of  crude 
potash  or  of  the  pearl-ash  of  the  shops,  has  hitherto  been  considered  too 
ligh  in  price  to  admit  of  its  extensive  application  in  the  culture  of  the 
land. 

2°.  Carbonate  of  soda. — This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
(he  carbonate  of  soda  (common  soda  of  the  shops),  which  is  sufficientl3' 
low  in  price  (£1\  a  ton)  to  allow  of  its  being  applied  with  advantage 
under  many  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  grass-lands,  which  are  over- 
run with  moss — of  such  as  abound  largely  in  vegetable  matter  or  in 
noxious  sulphate  of  iron — a  weak  solution  applied  with  a  water-cart 
might  be  expecfed  to  produce  good  results.  It  might  be  applied  in  the 
same  way  to  fields  of  sprouting  com,  or  in  fine  powder  as  a  top-dressing 
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in  moist  weather — and  generally  wherever  wood  ashes  are  found  useful 
to  v"getation. 

Many  experiments  have  shown  that  both  of  these  substances  may  be 
employed  in  the  field  with  advantage  to  the  growing  crop — but  further 
trials  are  necessary  to  show  how  far  the  pra  ;tical  farmer  may  safely  use 
tliera  with  the  hope  of  profit.  In  gardening,  they  greatly  hasten  the 
growth  and  increase  the  produce  of  the  strawberry,*  and  in  garden  cul- 
ture, generally,  where  the  cost  of  the  manure  employed  is  of  less  con- 
sequence, more  extended  trials  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  useful  results. 

The  quantity  of  these  substances  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  our 
fields,  in  order  to  produce  the  beneficial  eflect  which  theory  and  practire 
both  lead  us  to  expect,  will  depend  much  upon  the  natureof  the  soil  in 
each  locality  and  on  the  kind  of  manuring  to  which  it  has  previously 
been  subjected.  By  referring  to  our  previous  calculations  (page  222,) 
it  will  be  seen  that  upwards  of  800  lbs.  of  these  carbonatesf  would 
be  necessary  to  replace  all  that  is  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the  entire 
crops  during  a  four  years'  rotation.  But  in  good  husbandry  every  thing 
is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure  which  is  not  actually 
sent  to  market  aud  sold  for  money.  That  is — the  grain  only  of  the  corn 
crops,  the  dairy  produce,  and  the  live  stock,  are  carried  off  the  land.J 
Less  than  40  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  mixed  carbonates  would  replace  all  thai 
is  contained  in  the  grain,  and  if  we  suppose  as  much  to  be  present  in  the 
other  produce  sold',  we  have  80  lbs.  for  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  land  bj'  the  good  husbandman  every  four  years,  in  order  to 
keep  his  farm  permanently  in  the  same  condition.  There  are,  however, 
in  most  soils,  certain  natural  sources  of  supply  (pp.  207,  208)  by  which 
new  portions  of  these  alkalies  are  continually  conveyed  to  them.  Hence 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  add  to  the  land  as  much  of  these  substances  as 
we  carry  ofi';  and  therefore  from  40  to  60  lbs.  per  acre,  of  either  of 
them,  may  be  considered  as  about  the  largest  quantity  which,  in  a  well- 
managed  farm,  need  be  added  In  order  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  their  agri- 
cultural value.  Half  a  cwt.  of  t)  e  potash  will  cost  less  than  15s.,  and 
of  the  soda  less  than  6s.,  or  of  a  m  xture,  lu  equal  quantities,  less  than 
21s.  at  their  present  prices. 

Theory  of  the  action  of  potash  and  soda. 

But  upon  what  theoretical  grounds  is  the  beneficial  action  of  potash 
and  soda  upon  vegetation  explained?  This  question,  to  which  I  have 
already  more  than  once  drawn  your  attention  (pp.  83  and  187),  it  will 
be  proper  here  briefly  to  consider. 

a.  The  first  and  most  obvious  purpose,  served  by  the  presence  of  these 
alkalies  In  the  soil,  is  that  of  yielding  readily  to  the  growlng'^lant  such 
a  full  supply  of  each  as  may  be  essential  to  lis  healthy  growth.  If  the 
roots  can  collect  them  from  the  soil  slowly  only,  and  with  difficulty,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  will  necessarily  be  retarded  ;  while  in  situaiions 

'  Mr  Fleming,  of  Barnchan,  has  informed  me  that  he  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  tlie 
common  potasli ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Islay,  with  the  Common  soda  of  the  shops.  They 
sliould  be  applied 'early  in  llie  spring,  and  in  the  state  of  a  very  weak  solution.  Wot  U- 
ashes  would  probably  produce  a  similar  effect, 

t  390  lbs.  of  dry  pearl  ash  and  440  lbs.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 

X  In  bod  husbandry  much  more  is  carried  off  the  land  by  the  waate  of  liquid  and  other 
manure.— See  the  succeeding  chapter,  "  On  animal  manures'' 
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where  they  naturally  abound,  or  are  artificially  supplied,  the  crops  will 
as  certainly  prove  both  more  early  and  more  abundant — provided  no 
other  essential  food  be  deficient  in  the  soil. 

In  reference  to  this  mode  of  action  i,.  will  occur  to  you  that  potash  is 
the  more  likely  of  the  two  to  be  beneficial  to  our  cultivated  crops,  inas- 
rauch  as  the  ash  of  those  plants  which  are  raised  for  food  is  generally 
much  more  rich  in  potash  than  in  soda.  [See  the  tabular  details  given  in 
Lecture  X.,  §  3.,  p.  216  el  seq.]  But  this  may  possibly  arise  from  the 
more  abundant  presence  of  potash  in  the  soil  generally,  since  some 
chemists  are  of  opinion  that  soda  may  take  the  place  of  potash  in  the  in- 
terior of  plants,  without  materially  affecting  their  grmoth,  [Berzelius 
Chimie,Yl.,  p.  733,  edf.1832.]  This  hypothesis,  whatever  may  be 
its  theoretical  value,  will  prove  useful  to  practical  agriculture  if  it  lead  to 
experiments  from  which  the  relative  action  of  each  of  these  carbonates, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  may  be  deduced, — and  the  specific  influ- 
ence of  each,  in  promoting  the  growth  of  particular  plants,  in  some  de- 
gree determined.  Potash  (or  wood-ashes)  aids  the  growth  of  corn  after 
turnips  or  potatoes  (Lampadius) — would  soda  do  the  same  1  Carbon- 
ate of  soda  assists  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  growth  of  buck-wheat 
(Sprengel) — would  the  same  good  effects  follow  from  the  use  of  potash  ? 

h.  Another  purpose  which  these  carbonates  ai-^  supposed  to  serve,  is 
that  of  combining  with,  and  rendering  soluble,  tho  vegetable  matter  of 
the  soil,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  readily  con- 
veyed into  the  roots  of  plants.  They  may  in  this  case  be  said  to  pre- 
pare the  food  of  plants.  That  they  are  really  capable  of  forming 
readily  soluble  com  pounds  with  the  humic  acid,  and  with  certain  other 
organic  substances  which  exist  in  the  soil,  is  certain.  Those,  however, 
who  maintain  with  Liebig  that  plants  imbibe  all  their  carbon  in  the 
ibrm  of  carbonic  acid,  will  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  property  of 
the  above  carbonates  can  either  render  them  useful  to  vegetation,  or  ac- 
count for  the  beneficial  action  they  have  so  often  been  observed  to  exer- 
cise. From  this  opinion  we  have  already  seen  reason  (pp.  63  and  64,) 
to  dissent,  and  we  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  concede  that  polash  and 
soda,  in  the  form  of  carbonates,  may  act  beneficially  upon  vegetation — 
by  preparing  the  organic  matter  of  tlie  soil  for  entering  into  the  roots  of 
plauts,  and  thus  administering  to  their  growth. 

This  preparation  also  may  be  effected  either  by  their  directly  com- 
bining with  the  organic  matter,  as  they  are  known  to  do  with  the'humic 
and  other  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil  ;  or  by  their  disposing  this  or- 
ganic matter,  at  the  expense  of  the  air  and  of  moisture,  to  form  new 
chemical  compounds  which  shall  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  vege- 
table circulation.  This  disposing  influence  of  the  alkalies,  and  even  oi 
lime,  is  familiar  to  chemists  under  many  other  circumstances. 

This  mode  of  action  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  can  be  ex 
ercised  in  its  fullest  extent  only  where  vegetable  matter  abounds  in  the 
soil.  It  is  stated  by  Sprengel  \Lehre  voin  Diinger,  p.  402,]  according- 
ly, as  the  result  of  experiment,  that  they  are  most  useful  where  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  plentiful,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  employed  more  spar- 
ingly, and  v'ith  some  degree  of  hesitation,  where  such  organic  matter  is 
deficient. 

c.  We  have  ali-eady  seen,  during  our  studj'  of    le  composition  of  thf 
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ash  of  plants  (page  216  et  seq.)  how  very  important  a  substance  silica  is, 
especially  to  the  grasses  and  the  stems  of  our  various  corD-l}earing  plants, 
This  silica  exists  very  frequently  in  the  soil  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  insol 
uble  in  pure  water,  and  yet  is  more  or  less  readily  taken  up  by  watet 
containing  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda;  and  as  there  is  eve 
ry  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the  silica  they  contain  is  actually  con 
veyed  into  the  circulation  of  plants  by  the  agency  of  potash  and  soda,  (id 
the  state  of  silicates — see  pp.  83  and  207,)  it  is  not  unUkely  that  a  portion 
of  the  beneficial  action  of  these  substances,  especially  upon  the  grass  and 
corn  crops,  may  be  due  to  the  quantity  of  silica  they  are  the  means  of 
conveying  into  the  interior  of  the  growing  plants. 

d.  Another  mode  in  which  these  substances  act,  more  obscurely,  per- 
haps, though  not  less  certainly,  is  by  disposing  the  organic  matters  con- 
tained in  the  sap  of  the  plant  to  form  such  new  combinations  as  may  be 
re:iuired  for  the  production  of  the  several  parts  of  the  living  vegetable.  ] 
have  on  a  former  occasion  illustrated  (  pp.  1 19-114,)  to  you  the  very  re- 
markable changes  which  starch  may  be  made  to  undergo,  without  any 
essential  alteration  in  its  chemical  composition — how  gum  and  sugar 
may  be  successively  produced  from  it,  without  either 'oss  or  gain  in  respect 
of  its  original  elementary  constitution.  We  have  seen  also  how  the 
presence  of  a  comparatively  minute  quantity  of  diastase  (p.  118)  or  of 
sulphuric  acid  (p.  113)  is  capable  of  inducing  such  changes,  first  rendering 
the  starch  soluble,  and  then  converting  it  into  gum  and  into  sugar.  Ana- 
logous, though  somewhat  different  changes,  are  induced  by  the  presence 
in  certain  solutions  of  small  quantities  of  potash*  or  soda,  as,  for  example, 
in  milk — the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  which  gradually  causes  (per- 
suades?) the  whole  of  the  sugar  it  contains  to  be  converted  into  the  acid  of 
milk.  Such  changes  also  must  be  produced  or  facilitated  by  the  presence 
of  acid  and  of  alkaline  substances  in  the  sap  of  plants  ;  and  though  we 
can  as  yet  only  guess  at  the  precise  nature  of  these  changes,  yet  there 
seems  good  ground  for  believing  that  to  facilitate  their  production  is  one  ol 
the  many  purposes  served  by  the  constant  presence  of  inorganic  substances 
in  the  sap  of  plants,  indeed  so  important  is  this  function  considered  by 
some  writers  upon  the  nourishment  of  plants,  (see  especially  Hlubeck's 
Erndhrung  derPfianzen  und  Statik  desLandbaues,)  that  they  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  it,  erroneously  however,  as  I  believe,  the  main  influence  upon 
vegetation,  of  nearly  all  the  inorganic  substances  which  are  found  in  the 
ashof  plants,  and  therefore  are  known  to  enter  into  their  circulation. 

e.  I  only  allude  to  one  other  way  in  which  these  substances  maybe  sup- 
posed to  have  an  influence  upon  vegetation.  We  have  already  seen  (Lee. 
VIII,  §  5,  6,  7,  pp.159  to  167,)  how  important  a  part  the  nitric  acid  produ- 
ced in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  perform  in  the  gen- 
eral vegetation  of  the  globe.  This  acid  is  observed  to  be  more  abundantly 
— either  fixed  or  actually  produced  in  the  soils  or  composts  which  contain 
much  potash  or  soda.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  in  adding  either  of  ibesu 
to  our  fields,  we  give  to  -he  soil  the  means  of  bringing  within  the  reach 
i)f  the  roots  of  our  crops  a  more  ready  supply  of  nitric  acid,  and  hence 
of  nitrogen,  so  necessary  a  part  of  their  daily  food. 

3°.  Sulphates  of  Potash  and  Soda. — It  is  nearly  100  years  since  Dr. 

It  ia  also  shown  (p.  Hi  >  that,  by  means  of  potaA'*.,  woody  fibre  may  b«  converted 
into  starch. 
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Home,  of  Edinburgh,  observed  that  these  sails  produced  a  beneficial 
etfect  upon  vegetation.  Ap[)IieJ  lo  growing  corn,  they  increased  the 
produce  by  one-fourth.  Other  experiments,  since  made  in  Germany, 
have  shown  that  they  may  be  applied  with  manifest  advantage  both  to 
field  crops  and  lo  fruit  trees  (Sprengel),  but  the  price  has  hitherto  been 
considered  too  high  to  a^mit  of  their  being  economically  used  inordinary 
husbandry. 

The  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  England,  however,  has  of 
late  years  become  so  much  extended,  and  the  price  in  consequence  .so 
much  reduced,  that  I  was  induced  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1841,  (when 
the  piiblication  of  these  lectures  was  commenced,)  again  to  recommend 
it  10  the  attention  of  the  practical  agriculturists  of  the  country — as  likely, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  substances,  lo  increase  in  many  locali- 
ties not  only  the  produce  hut  the  profit  also  to  be  derived  from  the  land. 
(See  Appendix,  also  published  at  the  end  of  this  volume, — "  Suggestions 
for  Experiments  in  Practical  Agricultiire,"  No.  I.)  Many  experiments 
were  in  consequence  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  details  of 
some  of  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  When  applied  at  the  rate  of 
Haifa  cwt.  of  the  dry  salt  (or one  cwt.  of  crystals)  per  acre,  it  produced 
little  elfeet  upon  the  hay  crop,  the  quantity  being  probably  too  small. 
Applied  to  hay  and  rye,  at  the  rate  of  84  lbs.  of  the  dry  salt,  and  to  pota- 
toes at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.,  it  gave  per  imperial  acre,  with 

Hay     .     . 
Winter  Rye 
Potatoes    . 

The  grain  of  the  dressed  rye  was  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  other, 
and,  though  nitrate  of  soda  and  sal-ammnniac  applied  to  other  parts  of 
the  same  field  caused  a  larger  increase  in  the  crop  of  rye,  yet  the  increase 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  sulphate  yvas  cheaper  per  bushel  than  that  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  either  of  the  other  substances. 

On  beans  and  peas  also  the  effecl  produced  by  it  (Appendix,  page  23,) 
ft'as  very  striking — its  action  being  exerted  not  upon  the  straw  but  upon 
the  pods,  increasing  their  number  and  enlarging  their  size. 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  therefore,  are  such  as  to  encourage 
further  trials.  The  quantity  applied  should  not  be  less  than  one  cwt. 
of  the  dry  salt  per  acre,  and  it  should  be  put  on  either  in  the  state  of  a 
very  weak  soluiion  with  a  water-cart,  or  sprinkled  on  the  young  crop 
when  the -ground  is  moist  or  when  rain  is  soon  expected. 

4°.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Epsom  Salts)  was  found  by  Dr.  Home  to 
promote  vegetation  almost  in  an  equaldegree  with  the  sulphates  of  potash 
and  soda,  but  the  usually  high  price  of  this  compound,  among  other 
causes,  has  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  tried  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  also  has  of  late  years,  however, 
been  so  much  extended  and  simplified,  that  the  refined  salts  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  may  be  purchased  as  low  as  8s.  a  cwt.  (at  Messrs  Cook- 
son's,  Jarrow  Alkali  Works,  near  Newcastle,)  and  the  impure  salts  of  the 
Yorkshire  and  jther  alum  works  at  a  much  lower  rate.  So  tnuch  capi- 
tal indeed  has  cow  been  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphates 
Md  ( aijjnates  of  soda  and  ciagnesia  (p.  192),  and  i    is  so  desirable 
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grain,       640    lbs. 
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on  many  accounts  to  discover  new  outlets  for  the  products  of  these  impor- 
tant manufactories,  that  were  there  only  theoretical  reasons  for  believing 
tfcem  likely  to  benefit  practical  agriculture,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
trill  of  their  effects  upon  the  land.  But  their  favorable  influence  has 
already  been  shown,  and  it  remains,  therefore,  only  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails by  which  their  application  to  this  or  that  soil  or  crop  shall  be  so 
regulated  as  to  yield  a  fair  and  constant  T^'ofit  to  the  farmer  who  em- 
ploys them. 

I  have  elsewhere  (Appendix,  p.  4,)  recommended  the  application  of 
sulphate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  of  the  dry  salt,  or  of  2  cwt.  of  crys- 
tals (cost  10s.  or  lis.)  per  acre.  The  Epsom  salts  are  only  sold  in  crys- 
tals, and  li  cwt.  (cost  12s.)  in  this  form  should  be  nearly  equal  in  effi- 
cacy upon  the  land  to  2  cwt.  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda.  In  this 
proportion,  therefore,  it  would  be  proper  to  apply  it  to  the  young  crops, 
especially  of  wheat,  clover,  peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  plants. 

5°.  Sulphate  of  Lime  yGypsum)  has  been  long  and  extensively  applied 
to  the  land  in  various  countries  and  to  various  crops.  In  Germany  its  influ- 
ence has  been  most  generally  beneficial  upon  grass  and  red  clover,  while 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  applied  with  advantage  to  almost 
every  crop.  In  the  former  country  and  in  England,  it  is  usually  dusted 
over  the  young  plants  in  early  sprsng  ;  in  America  it  is  frequently  sown 
with  the  seed,  or,  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  put  into  the  drills  or  holes 
along  with  the  manure.  The  propriety  of  adopting  the  one  rather  than 
the  other  of  these  methods  will  depend  upon  the  nalure  of  the  soil  and 
upon  the  climate.  Gypsum  requires  much  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  in 
dry  soils,  climates  or  seasons,  it  might  readily  fail  to  influence  the  crop 
at  all,  if  applied  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing  only. 

It  would  appear  that  the  time  and  mode  of  its  application  has  more 
influence  upon  its  activity  than  we  might  suppose — siuce,  according  lo 
Professor  Korte,  when  applied  lo  clover  at  different  periods  in  the  spring, 
the  produce  of  different  parts  of  the  same  field  was  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Undressed, 100  lbs. 

Top-dressed  on  the  30th  of  March 132  lbs. 

13ih  of  April 140  lbs. 

27th  of  April 156  lbs.* 

The  effect  of  a  top  dressing  of  gypsum  seems  therefore  to  be  greatest 
when  it  is  applied  after  the  leaves  have  been  pretty  weB  developed. f 

Theory  of  the  action  of  these  sulphates. 

a.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  now  to  account  for  the  general  action  of 
these  several  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime.  The  ex- 
planation may  be  deduced  partly  from  recent  chemical  analyses,  and 
parily  from  agricultural  experiments  more  lately  ntade  by  practical  men. 

It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  sulphur  is  a  constant  and  appa- 
rently necessary  constituent  of  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  several 
varieties  of  grain,  and   of  the  legumin,  which    forms  the  largest  part 

t  Miiglinache  JaJiTbucher,  I,  p.  85,  quoted  in  Hlubek's  PJUmzennahrung. 

\  Cau  the  result  here  menlioncd  have  any  connection  with  the  fact  observed  by  Peachwr, 
that  gypsum  laid  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  is  gradually,  converted  into  carbonate,  iu  sulpburir 
■cid  being  absorbed  ? 
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of  the  substance  of  the  pea,  the  bean,  the  vetch,  and  of  the  seeds  of 
othiir  leguminous  plants.  This  sulphur  they  must  obtain  from  the  soil, 
and  one  cause  of  the  etKcacy  of  the  above  sulphates  is  unquestionably 
that  they  are  fitted  easily  to  yield  to  the  growing  plant  the  supply 
of  sulphur  tliey  necessarily  require — while,  if  they  are  more  efficacious 
upon  the  leguminous  than  upon  other  kinds  of  plants,  it  is  because 
the  latter  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  that  kind  of  organic  matter  in 
which  sulphur  is  constantly  present. 

That  such  is  really  the  true  explanation  of  their  general  action  is 
proved  by  the  observation — that  sulphuric  acid  applied  to  the  land  in  a 
very  diluted  state  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  crops  precisely  similar  to 
that  observed  when  gypsum  or  sulphateof  sodais  used.  (See  Appendix, 
Nos.  I.  and  II.) 

In  reference  to  thU  mode  of  action  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  several  salts.  This  will  obviously  depend  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid  they  contain — sup- 
posing the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  applied  to  be  equally  favour- 
able'to  the  introduction  of  each  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant.  Their 
relative  value  upon  this  view  is  as  follows  : — 

100  lbs.  of  burned  gypsum  are  equal  to,  or  contain  as  much  sulphuric 
ar-id,  as 

126  lbs.  of  coijimon  or  unburned  gypsum. 

128  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

104  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  soda — dry. 

235  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  soda.^crystaHized. 

180  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia — crystallized. 
And  as  of  all  these  the  gypsum  is  by  far  the  cheapest,  it  should  form,  in 
reference  to  this  general  action  of  the  above  sulphates,  in  all  cases,  the 
most  economical  application  to  the  land. 

b.  But  they  have  each  also  their  special  action  dependent  partly  upon 
their  physical  properties,  and  partly  on  their  chemical  constitution. 

Thus  it  will  be  of  little  use  mixing  any  of  them  with  the  soil,  unless 
they  become  capable  of  entering  into  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  are 
grow^ing  upon  it.  The  facility  with  which  this  can  be  effected  depends 
upon  their  solubility  in  water,  which  is  very  unlike.  Thus  an  imperial 
gallon  of  pure  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  will  dissolve  of 

Gypsum  (burned,)     .......    about    |  lb. 

Gypsum  (unburned,) i  ]h. 

Sulphate  of  Potash, IJ  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  liry, 1^  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  crystallized, 3^  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 4    lbs. 

In  rainy  weather,  therefore,  and  in  moist  climates,  it  would  still  be 
most  economical  to  apply  the  gypsum,  since,  though  very  sparingly 
soluble,  water  would  be  sufficiently  abundant  to  dissolve  as  nmch  as  the 
plant  might  require.  But  in  times  of  only  moderate  rain,  and  especially 
in  dry  seasons,  the  use  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  which 
are  also  low  in  price,  is  recommended  by  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  taken  up  by  water  and  conveyed  to  the  roots. 

t.  Agnin,  the  chemical  constitution  of  these  sulphates — the  nature  of 
the  substance  with  which  the  sulphuri:  acid  is  combined — determines  in 
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a  Still  greater  degree  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  speiAal  action.  1( 
the  soil  already  abound  in  potash,  in  soda,  in  lime,  or  in  magnesia,  theB 
the  induenee  of  these  compounds  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  sul- 
phuric acid  they  contain.  But  suppose  the  land  to  be  deficient  in  lime, 
then  the  gypsum  we  add  will  act  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
but  of  the  lime  also  which  it  contains,  and  thus  its  apparent  etfect  will 
be  much  more  striUing  than  when  the  land  is  naturally  calcareous,  or 
has  been  previously  dressed  with  lime.  So  if  it  be  deficient  in  potash, 
the  sulphate  of  potash  will  be  more  efficient  than  it  could  be  expected  to 
prove  upon  a  soil  in  which  sulphuric  acid  alone  is  wanting.  And  so 
also,  if  lime  and  potash  abound,  and  soda  or  magnesia  be  deticient,  the 
sulphates  of  these  latter  bases  will  exercise  a  special  action  upon  the 
soil,  by  supplying  it  at  the  same  time  with  sulphuric  acid  and  with  soda 
or  magnesia  also.  Thus  on  land  to  which  lime  has  been  abundantly- 
added,  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  husbandry,  the  sulpliale  of 
soda  has  the  best  chance  of  proving  useful  to  vegetation,  not  only  because 
it  is  more  soluble,  and  is,  therefore,  more  independent  of  the  seasons, 
but  because  it  is  capable  of  supplying  two  different  substances — sulphuric 
acid  and  soda — neither  of  which  are  directly  added  in  the  ordinary 
manuring  of  the  land,  but  both  of  which  the  plants  may  find  difficulty 
in  obtaining. 

d.  Another  consideration  will  indicate  further  special  applications  of 
these  several  sulphates,  independent  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  thev 
in  common  contain.  If  we  refer  to  the  table  (p,  220,  )  in  which  isexhibii"- 
ed  the  constitution  of  the  ash  of  the  several  clovers  and  grasses,  we  find 
the  constituents  of  our  sulphates  to  be  present  in  300  parts  of  the  ash  in 
the  following  proportions  : — 

Rye  Grass    R^d  Clover.      Wh''/  Lucerne.      Saiafoi,^ 

Potash 8-81         19-95        31-05        13-40        20-57 

Soda 3-94  5-29  5-79  6-15  4-37 

Lime 7-34         27-80        23-48        48-31         21-95 

Magnesia     ....        0-90  3-33  3-05  3-48  2-88 

Sulphuric  Acid      .     .         3-53  4-47  3-53  4-04  3-41 

Of  the  two  clovers  the  red  contains  more  lime  and  much  less  jiotasb, 
therefore  the  sul|)hate  of  lime  is  more  likely  to  benefit  the  red  clover, 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash  the  white,  which  is  consistent  with  the  results 
of  experiment.  A  similar  differehce  exists  between  lucerne  and  sainfoin, 
to  tlie  former  of  which  lime  and  soda  are  more  necessary  than  the  lalter. 
The  first  column  under  rye  grass  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  how  very 
much  smaller  a  proportion  of  all  the  four— potash,  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia— is  required  by  this  green  crop  than  by  the  others;  and  therefoTe 
that  the  same  weight  of  any  one  of  these  sulphates,  which,  when  applied 
as  a  t0|)  dressing  io  one  crop  (rye  grass),  would  catise  it  to  thrive  luxuri- 
antly, may  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  most  necessary  wants  of  anolhei 
■^rop  (clo\er  or  sainfoin.)  Not  only  the  Ain<i  of  mineral  manure,  there- 
fore, which  we  mix  with  the  soil,  but  the  gunnlity  also,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  crop  we  intend  to  raise.  (For  the  theoretical  opinions 
of  other  authors  in  regard  to  the  action  of  gypsum,  see  Appendix,  No.  VI.) 

6°.  Nitrates  of  Potash  and  Soiia.— The"  efficacy  of  these  two  substan 
ce«  as  manures  in  certain  circumstances  is  aiw  generallv  acknowledged, 
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though  the  disappoirt/aenta  which  have  ocasionally  attended  tlieit  x.ae 
naturally  cause  the  practical  farmer  to  hesitate  still,  before  he  applies 
them  iu  any  quantity  to  his  land.  As  these  salts,  especially  the  nitrate 
of  soda,  are  co.aparatively  abundant  in  nature, — as  ihey  are  really  be- 
neScial  in  many  cases,  and  can  be  employed  with  a  proHt, — as  their  use 
in  practical  agriculture  nas  recently  excited  considerable  interest — and 
as  many  experiments  have  in  consequence  been  made  with  them  upoq,- 
various  crops, — I  shall  briedy  direct  your  attention  to  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  which  have  yet  been  established  in  regard  to  their  action  upon 
the  growing  plant. 

a.  Apparent  effects  of  the  Nitrates. — The  first  visible  effect  of  the  ni- 
trates tipon  every  crop  is  to  impart  a  dark  green  colour  to  the  leaves  and 
stems.  2°.  They  then  hasten,  increase,  and  not  unfrequently  prolong 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  3°.  They  generally  cause  an  increase  both  in 
the  weight  of  hay  or  straw,  and  of  corn — though  the  colour  and  growth 
are  occasionally  aflfected  without  any  sensible  increase  of  the  crop.  4°. 
The  hay  or  grass  produced  is  always  more  greedily  eaten  by  the  cattle 
than  that  which  has  not  been  dressed,  even  when  the  quantity  is  not 
affected  ; — but  the  grain  is  usually  of  inferior  quality,  bringing  a  some- 
what less  price  in  the  market,  and  yielding  a  smaller  produce  of  flour. 

Its  principal  action  seems  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the  growth — 
,  that  is,  increasing  the  production  of  woody  fibre,  either  in  the  stem  or  the 
ear,  without  so  ranch  alfecting,  except  indirectly,  the  quantity  of  seed. 

Illastralions. — 1°.  Mr.  Pusey  observed  that  the  increase  of  his  wheat 
crop,  on  the  Oxford  clay,  where  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  arose  from 
there  being  no  underling  straws  with  short  ears  as  in  the  undressed,  but 
all  were  of  equal  length  and  consequent  fullness  and  ripeness.  The 
nitrate  had  merely  promoted  the  growth.  (See  Royal  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal, II.,  p.  120.) 

2°.  "It  affected  the  tops  of  the  potatoes,  but  the  produce  of  bulbs  was 
less  both  by  weight  and  measure"  (Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston).  "  On  peas, 
in  a  thin  sandy  soil,  Pubsoil  gravel,  it  had  much  effect  on  the  colour  and 
strength  of  the  stems,  and  on  the  state  of  forwardness,  but  when  ripe, 
though  the  straw  was  stronger,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  crop  of 
peas"  (Colonel  Campbell,  of  Rozeile).  "On  land  in  high  condition  it 
did  harm  by  forcing  the  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  ear"  (Mr.  Barclay). 
"It  appeared  to  act  strongly,  and  there  was  a  greater  bulk  of  straw,  but 
the  increase  of  grain  was  only  50  lbs.  per  acre"  (Sir  Robert  Throckmor- 
ton). In  anotherexperiment  of  Mr.  Barclay's  the  straw  was  very  strong, 
*nd  much  of  the  wheat  laid,  but  the  utidressed  sold  for  4s.  a  bushel  more, 
and  there  was  no  profit. 

In  all  these  cases  the  nitrate  promoted  chiefly  the  growth  of  the  stem, 
or  the  production  of  woody  fibre.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  grain  and 
yield  of  flour  was  owing  to  this  action.  The  grain  was  enveloped  in  a 
thicker  covering  of  the  woody  matter  which  forms  the  skin  or  bran. 

3°.  "  The  turnips  after  the  nitrated  wheat  are  decidedly  better,  the  tops 
are  still  growing  and  luxuriant,  while  on  the  other  part  they  are  begin- 
ing  to  fall"  (Hon.  H.  Wilson).  They  seem,  therefore,  in  sTme  cases,  at 
least,  to  prolong  the  growth.  ' 

From  the  above  statements  we  seem  to  derive  an  explanation  why  the 
effects  of  the  nitrate  should  nave  been  so  universally  observed  upon  tht 
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grasses  and  clovers — while  in  regard  to  its  application  to  com  cropt 
they  indicate  this  important — 

Practical  Rule. — Not  to  apply  the  nitrates  upon  land  orunder  cir- 
eumstances  where  there  is  already  a  sufficient  tendency  to  produce 
straw. 

b.  Effects  of  the  nitrates  upon  the  uoantity  oftjie  crop. — Cases  have 
occurred  where  the  nitrates  have  failed  to  produce  any  apparent  effect 
at  all — others  where  the  color  was  affected  and  the  growth  promoted 
without  any  ultimate  increase  of  crop — and  others  again,  where  the  ap- 
plication of  these  salts  was  decidedly  injurious.  These  failures  are  de- 
serving of  a  close  consideration,  but  let  ns  first  attend  to  the  amount  of 
benefit  derived  from  their  use  where  it  has  been  attended  with  success. 

I. — Effect  on  Common  and  Clover  Hay. 


Locality. 

Produce  per  acre. 

Quantity  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  per  acre, 
and  nature  of  soil. 

Undressed. 

DreBaed. 

Aske  Hall,  Earl  of 
Zetland 

At  Erskine,   Lord 
Blantyre  

Barochan,     Mr. 
Fleming 

Dilston,  Mr.  Grey. 

Famhatn,  Suffolk, 
Mr.  Muskett 

Metiiv«n     Castle, 
Mr.  Bishop 

tons.    cwt. 

;  2  12 
;2  oj 

2    1 

^2  U 
2  10 
J2    4J 

tono.    cwt. 

3    4    1 

3    Oi 

2  10 

2    4i 

2  19j| 

3  18 
3    li 

2    2  . 

1  cwt,  on  a  thin  light  soil,  subsoil 
clay  upon  limestone. 

120  lbs.,  good  lightsoil,  subsoil  gravel. 
Do.     clay  soil  on  clay  subsoil. 

160  lbs.,  stiff  clay,  after  wheat 
Do.     light  clay  loam,  drained,  after 
barley. 

1  cwt,  meadow  hay,  soil  not  stated. 

150  lbs  ,  clover  hay,  soil  not  stated. 

1  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash  and  li  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  had  each  the  same  ef 
feet  on  a  heavy  damp  loam,  partially 
drained. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Barclay  says  that,  on  his  heavy  clay  lands 
(plastic  clay),  in  Surrey,  near  the  edge  cf  the  chalk,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways a  failure;  and  the  Messrs.  Drewitt,  of  Guildford,  that  on  the  • 
chalk  soils,  the  additional  produce  of  hay,  whether  on  upland  or  mea 
dow,  does  not  repay  the  expense. 

II. — On  Barley. 


Locality. 

Produce. 

Quantity  per  acre,  and  kind  of  soil. 

Uiidresicd. 

OreBBed- 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Sti.w 

Surry,  Mr.Barclay 
Newton  Hall,  Nor- 
thumberland, Mr. 
Jobling 

Suffolk,   Hon.  H. 
Wilson 

bilils. 

44i 

cwt. 

16i 
26 

bBh!.. 

55J 
59 

32 

cwt. 

20J 
36 

-1 

I  cwt,  on  light  soil,with  chalk  subsoil. 

1  cwt,  on  strong  turnip  land. 

1  cwt.,  on  a  pool  sandy  soil,  where 
the  turnips  the  preceding  year  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  and  blowing. 

SrrECT  ON  WINTER  RVE  AND  OATS. 
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In  Berkshire,  on  the  other  hand,  it  failed  (1839),  for  barley  on  the 
"ight  lands,  causing  them  in  some  cases  to  be  burned  up  (Mr.  Pusey), 
but  the  season  was  droughty. 

III. — On  Winter  Rte. 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barochan,  applied  160  lbs.  per  acre  to  rye,  upon  a 
strong  clay,  after  potatoes,  and  obtained — 

Undressed.  Dressed. 

Grain        .        .        14  bushels.  .        .        26  bushels. 

Straw        .        ,         1  ton  7i  cwt.     .        .  3  tons,  19i  cwt. 


IV. — Upon   Oats. 


I 

PRODUCE. 

1 

Locality. 

Undressed.    1 

Dres 

sed. 

duantity  per  acre' 
and  kind  of  soil.  1 

grain. 

straw. 

grain. 

straw. 

Bakewell  Derbyshire, 

Mr.  Greaves    .    .    . 

Court  Farms,  Hayes, 

Mr.  Newman .    .    .    . 

Leatherhead,  Surrey, 

Mr.  Barclay  .    .    .    . 

bush. 

48J 

46 
40 

cwt. 
251 

31 

61 

bush. 
64 

60} 

60 

bush. 

38J 

46i 
90 

1  cwt. ;  heavy  soil, 
clay  subsoil. 

I  cwt. ;  land  satu- 
rated with  water, 
and  out  of  condi- 
tion. 

1  cwt.;  a  loam  con- 
taining flints,  on  a 
subsoil  of  chalk. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  NorfiJk,  obtained  an  increase  of  15  bushels  per  acre, 
by  the  use  of  j  cwt.  per  acre  ;  and  Mr.  Calvert,  of  Ockley  Court,  of  20 
bushels  of  grain,  and  9  J  cwt.  of  straw,  by  applying  li  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  At  Kirkleathani  (North  Yorkshire),  it  had  an  excellent  effect 
upon  oats,  on  strong  land — and  on  the  strong  clays  of  the  Weald  of  Sur- 
rey and  Sussex,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Dewdney,  of  Dorking,  to  be  universally 
beneficial,  panicularly  when  sown  on  ley  ground — paying  the  grower 
273.  to  30s.  per  acre.  "  When  it  has  failed,  the  nitrate  has  been  sown 
early,  and  when  the  land  was  in  a  dry  state.  In  these  instances  the 
crop  was  more  or  less  blighted."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Barclay 
states  that,  on  his  strong  heavy  land  (plastic  clay),  near  the  edge  of  the 
chalk,  in  Surrey,  it  gave  no  profit. 

In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  nitrate  of  soda  seems  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  increase  in  the  oat  crop^the  few  failures  which  are  noted 
must  be  due  either  to  the  state  of  the  weather  or  to  some  peculiarities  in 
the  physical  condition  or  chemical  constitution  of  the  soils  on  which  they 
Were  observed. 
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v.— On  Wheat. 


PRODPOB. 

Locality. 

Undressed.     Dressed. 

grain  straw  gram 'straw 

buahls 

cwt     bunlil* 

cwt 

Farnhatn,  Suffolk, 

Mr.  Muskett,     . 

18J 

-. 

37 

— 

Painswick,   Glou- 

33^ 

— 

43i 

— 

cesltr,Mr.lIyeU, 

Fairford  Park,  do. 

Mr.Rmjm.Barker 

26 

15 

33} 

21} 

Mr.Dugdale,  .    . 

43 

34 

54 

381 

Do 

32 

— 

36i 

— 

CourtFarm,Hayes 

Mr.  Newman, 

14} 

184 

30 

25} 

Brandon,  Suffolk, 

27i 



32     — 

Hon.  Mr.  Wilson. 

30i 

— 

3G 

— 

Surrey,  Mr.  Bar- 

331 

20 

39i 

23 

day,  .     .          .     . 

31 

24* 

331 

m 

Farlngdon,    Mr. 

27 

24  i 

39i 

34i 

Pussy,  .     .    .     .  • 

21} 

201 

26 

25j 

20i 

20i 

34i 

24i 

Oekley  Court,  Me. 
Calvert,      .     .     . 

33 

25} 

45} 

37} 

Newton  Hall,  Mr. 
Jobling,       .     .     . 

30 

29} 

36 

35i 

Cirencester,  Dr. 

27} 

16 

31} 

20i 

Daubeny,   ... 

27i 

15i 

Rozelle,  near  Ayr,  i 
Col.  Campbell,     .  \ 

35 

3U 

47 

52 

42 

76 

Quantity  per  acre,  and  Icind  of  soil. 


1}  cwt. ;   a  poor  spongy  sandy  soil, 

I  cwt. ;  a  stone-brash  soil  abounding 
in  catbonate  of  lime. 

f  cwt. ;  on  a  light  stone-brash  poor 
thin  soil. 

1  cwt.  nitr.  of  soda,  on  aigraveUy  soil ; 
an  equal  weight  nitraie ofpota^  pro- 
duced only  4  bushel  of  increase  (■?). 

I  cwt.  nit.  of  soda  on  a  strong  clay. 
Both  portions  previously  limed. 

1  cwt.;  on  a  very  thin  crop,  inj'd  by  an 
unfavorable  autumn.  Soil  not  stated. 

I  cwt. ;  on  a  fair  light  soil. 

Do.,  loamy,  better  land. 

1  cwt. ;  soil  loamy,  resting  on  chalk, 
straw  strong,and  much  wheat  laid.* 

Do.  on  heavy  soil,  resting  on  the  Ox- 
ford clay.  B  lU  all  tkese  very  dijfbi'ejU 
results  were  obtahiedin  the  same JUld, 

Do. ;  corn  generally  laid ;  soil  not 
mentioned. 

1  cwt. ;  soil  not  mentioned. 
1  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash. 
Do.  nitrate  of  soda,  soil  and  subsoil 
clay,  resting  on  the  corn-brash. 
180  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda. 
Do  nit,  of  potash.  Soil  not  stated.1 


VI.— On  Turnips. 

At  Rozelle  the  Swedes  were  improved  several  tons  an  acre  by  the 
use  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  (Mr.  Campbell).  At  Dorking  it  was  very  be- 
neficial as  a  top-dressing  lo  the  Swedes  and  white  turnips,  w  hen  sown 
broad-cast  at  the  rate  of  1}  cwt.  per  acre  (Mr.  Dewdney).  In  neither 
of  these  cases  is  the  soil  described.  On  thin  stony  land  upon  chalk  at 
F.Imshurst,  Bucks,  turnips  manured  with  nitrate  alone,  were  very  su- 
perior to  those  to  which  10  loads  an  acre  of  farm-yard  manure  Iiad  been 
applied  (Mr.  Burgess).  The  only  numerical  results  with  which  1  am 
acquainted  are  those  of  Mr.  Barclay  on  a  loamy  soil  resting  on  chalk 
His  crop  of  turnips  was 


'  Tr.e  dressed  grain  sold  at  4s.  less  than  the  undressed,  and  there  was  no  profit;  the  nitrate 
^iled  on  heavy  land,  and  on  land  in  high  condition. 

t  The  produce  of  straw,  especially  from  saltpetre,  is  very  surprising  It  is  stated  at  518 
and  764  s' ones  for  the  tw  3  lots  respectively.  1  lupposc  the  acres  to  be  Scotch,  and  the 
•tones  14  lbs. 
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30i  cwt.  when  dressed  with  bones  and  wood  ashes,  each  15  bulhels. 
31  cwt.  when  dressed  with  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  drilled  in. 
35  cwt.  when  seed  and  nitrate  were  both  broad-cast. 
38  cwi.  when  the  seed  was  drilled  and  ihe  nitrate  broad-cast. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Zetland  thought  it  did  no  good  to  turnips  ; 
Mr.  Vansittart,  that  on  strong  land  well  dunged  it  did  harm  ;  and  the 
Messrs.  Drewitt,  that  on  their  dry  rubbly  chalk  it  had  no  effect  on  this 
crop,  though  it  improved  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  succeeding  crop 
of  barley. 

We  are  obviously  in  want  of  more  numerous  and  better  observations, 
especially  in  regard  to  turnips.  The  above  discordancies  will  either 
vanish  when  we  obtain  a  2  larger  collection  of  results,  or  they  will  find  an 
explanation  in  the  more  accurate  observations  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
in  regard  to  the  climaie,  soil,  and  geological  position  of  the  locality  in 
which  each  experiment  is  made.  Those  practical  men  who  are  really 
desirous  of  aiding  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture, — by  which  pro- 
gress not  only  the  national  welfare,  but  their  own  individual  interests 
also  are  likely  to  be  promoted, — will  do  more  towards  this  end  by  one 
single  experiment  in  which  weights  and  measures  are  carefully  deter- 
mined, and  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  geological  position  and  the  lie  of 
the  land,  accurately  described,  than  by  any  number  of  mere  general 
statements,  such  as  those  I  have  here  laid  before  you  in  regard  to  the 
etTect  of  the  nitrates  upon  the  turnip  crop. 

c.  Effect  of  the  nitrates  on  the  quality  of  the  crop. — This  I  have 
already  in  some  measure  alluded  to.  It  so  affects  the  grass  and  clover 
as  to  niake  it  more  relished  by  the  cattle.  This  is  usually  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  crop  is  sweeter,  but  since  cattle  are  known  to  be  fond 
of  saline  substances,  it  may  be  that  the  grasses  are,  by  these  salts,  only 
rendeipd  tnore  savoury.  It  generally  also  gives  a  grain  (of  wheat) 
of  an  inferior  (juality — which  has  a  thicker  skin,  and  yields  more  bran. 
This  may  possibly  arise  from  its  having  been  generally  allowed  to  ripen 
too  long.  [See  Mr.  John  Hannam's  valuable  experiments  on  the 
OBcr-ripening  of  corn  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.]  A 
question  still  undetermined  is,  whether  the  flour  of  nitrated  corn  is  more 
nutritive  than  that  obtained  from  corn  which  has  been  undressed. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  those  samples  of  flour  which  contain  the 
most  gluten  are  also  the  most  nutritive.  But  hitherto  the  only  experi 
ments  which  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relative 
quantities  of  gluten  in  samples  of  grain  from  the  same  field,  one  por- 
tion of  which  had  been  nitrated,  and  the  other  not,  are,  one  made  by 
Mr.  Baubeny,  and  one  reported  by  Mr.  Hyett,  to  the  latter  of  which  1 
nave  already  had  occasion,  for  another  purpose,  to  direct  your  attention. 
[See  note,  p.  167.] 

In  these  experiments  the  flour  of  the  several  wheats  gave — 

In  Dr.  Daubeny'a  In  Mr.  Hyett'l 

Experiment.  Experiment. 

Nitrated 15  per  cent,  of  gluten     23^  per  cent. 

Unniirated 13  per  cent,  of  gluten     19    per  cent, 

Excess  t>f  gluten  in  the  nittated,    2  per  cent.  i\  per  cent 

15 
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both  of  which  results  favour  the  supposition  that  one  effect  of  the  iii. 
trates  upon  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of  gluten, 
and  thus  to  render  them,  as  is  gens'. ally  believed,  more  nutritive.  Thi» 
is  a  result  which  theoretically  we  might  be  led  to  anticipate,  were  there 
no  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  produce — for  then  we  might 
naturally  expect  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  to  be  expended  solely  in 
enriching  the  grain  with  gluten.  But  the  increase  of  crop  contains  in 
many  cases  more  nitrogen  than  we  add  to  the  soil  when  we  dress  it  with 
one  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre;  there  is,  therefore,  no  excess  of  ni- 
trogen which  we  can  suppose  to  go  to  such  an  enriching  of  the  more 
abundant  crop  c*"  grain.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  I  am  inchned 
to  doubt  whethe.  further  careful  examination  will  prove  the  flour  from 
nitrated  grain  to  oe  always  richer  in  gluten,  and,  therefore,  more  nutri- 
tious.    At  all  events  increased  experiments  are  to  be  wished  for. 

d.  After-effects  of  these  nitrates. — It  is  comparatively  seldom  that 
any  good  effects  have  been  observed  upon  the  crop  which  succeeds  that 
to  which  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  applied.  Where  they  have  been 
noticed  it  has  been  chiefly  in  cases  where  from  some  cause  (drought  or 
dryness  of  soil  chiefly)  the  salt  has  been  prevented  from  exerting  its  full 
and  legitimate  action  upon  its  first  application.     Thus, 

1°.  Failing  to  improve  turnips  on  a  rubbly  chalk  soil,  it  greatly  be- 
nefitted the  succeeding  crop  of  barley  (Mr.  Drewitt,  Guildford,  Surrey), 

Producing  little  effect  on  tares  (upon  a  clay  soil  ?)  it  improved  very 
much  the  turnip  crop  which  followed  (Mr.Barclay,Leatherhead,Surrey.) 

•2°.  In  the  following  instances  the  benefit  was  seen  on  successive 
crops : — 

After  producing  an  increase  of  one-sixth  in  the  wheat  crop,  both 
grain  and  straw,  on  a  light  sandy  soil  (subsoil?),  the  turnips  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  were  decidedly  better  where  the  nitrate  had  been  sown  (Hon. 
H.  Wilson,  Brandon,  Suffolk.) 

After  improving  the  crop  of  wheat,  the  after-crop  of  hay  was  also 
better  (Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston.) 

At  Upleatham,  the  second  cut  of  clover  was  nearly  as  much  im- 
proved as  the  first  (Mr.  Vansittart),  and  at  Dilston  the  aftermath  hay 
was  greater  in  quantity,  and  better  relished  by  the  cattle  (Mr.  Grey). 

3°.  A  curious  effect  is  noted  by  Mr.  Rod  well,  of  Alderton,  Wood- 
bridge — the  white  clover  failed  after  barley  on  which  nitrate  had  been 
used! 

The  solubility  of  these  nitrates  is  so  great,  that  in  our  climate,  in  sea- 
sons of  ordinary  rain,  and  on  lands  having  a  moderate  degree  of  incli- 
nation, we  should  expect  that  they  would  be  in  a  great  measure  washed 
out  of  the  land  in  a  single  year.  Hence  one  reason — even  supposinj 
little  of  the  salt  to  have  entered  into  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop — why 
we  are  not  entitled  generally  to  expect  any  marked  effect  from  it  upoi 
a  second  crop.  But  let  the  season  be  so  dry,  or  the  soil  so  retentive, 
and  the  land  so  level,  a?  to  prevent  its  being  all  taken  jp  by  the  roofs, 
or  washed  away  by  the  rains  during  one  year,  and  we  may  then  look 
for  after-effects,  such  as  those  above  described. 

e.  Circumstances  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  these  saline  ma- 
nures.— This  explanatic-.wiil  appear  more  satisfactory  if  we  glance  fol 
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4  momeDt  at  the  general  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the 
success  of  these  or  any  other  saline  manures. 

1°.  They  must  contain  one  or  more  substances  which  are  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

2°.  The  soil  must  be  more  or  less  deficient  in  these  substances. 

3°.  The  weather  must  prove  so  moist  or  the  soil  be  so  springy  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  dissolved,  and  conveyed  to  the  roots. 

4°.  They  must  not  be  applied  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  allowed  to 
corae  in  contact  with  the  young  shoots  in  too  concentrated  a  form — the 
water  that  reaches  the  roots  or  young  leaves  must  never  he  too  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  salt,  or  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  plant  will  be 
blighted  or  burned  .up. 

5°.  The  soil  must  be  sufficiently  light  to  permit  ihc  salt  easily  tc 
penetrate  to  the  roots,  and  yet  not  so  open  as  to  allow  it  to  be  readily 
washed  away  by  the  rains.  In  reference  to  this  point  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil  is  of  much  importance.  A  retentive  subsoil  will  prevent  the 
total  escape  of  that  which  readily  passes  through  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  whde  an  open  subsoil  again  will  retain  nothing  that  has  once  made 
its  way  through  the  surface. 

/.  Cases  in  which  the  nitrates  have  failed.— A.  knowledge  of  the 
above  conditions  will  enable  us  in  many  cases  to  explain  why  the  ni- 
trates, and  other  generally  useful  substances,  have  failed  to  exhibit  any 
beneficial  e.*Tect. 

1°.  Thus  on  the  light  soils  of  Berkshire  the  nitrate  of  soda  failed  for 
barley,  causing  it  often  to  be  blighted  or  burned  up.  This,  no  doubt, 
arose  from  the  drought  which  may  act  in  one  or  other  of  several  ways. 
Either  it  may  prevent  the  salt  frott  being  dissolved  at  all,  and  thus  hin- 
der its  action  altogether  for  the  time,—ar  it  may  retard  the  solution  till 
the  plant  has  attained  such  a  state  of  maturity,  that  it  is  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  being  equally  benefitted  by  the  introduction  of  the  salt  into  its 
roots — or  after  being  dissolved,  and  having  partially  descended  into  the 
soil,  the  drought  may  cause  it  to  ascend  again  with  the  water  which 
rises  to  the  surface  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation,  and  may  thus 
present  it  to  the  plant  in  so  concentrated  a  form  as  to  injure  the  young 
shoots-'-or,  finally,  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  green  leaf,  into  which 
a  portion  of  the  salt  has  already  been  conveyed  by  the  roots,  may  be  so 
powerful  as  to  concentrate  the  saline  solution,  or  to  increase  its  decom- 
position to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  injury,  and  consequent  blight  to 
the  leaf  itself. 

2°.  Again,  at  Cheadale,  in  Cheshire,  (Mr.  Austin),  the  nitrateof  soda 
is  said  to  have  had  a  good  eflfect  on  wheat  and  grass  where  the  subsoil 
was  clayi  but  none  where  the  subsoil  was  gravel,  or  the  soil  light  and 
satidy.  Here  the  supply  of  water  in  the  soil  may  have  been  such  as  to 
fit  it  for  entering  readily  into  the  roots  in  a  proper  state  of  dilution,  when 
the  retentive  subsoil  kept  it  within  reach  of  the  roots, — and  yet  su  fficient, 
at  the  same  time,  to  wash  it  away  altogether  where  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil were  too  open  to  be  able  to  -etard  its  passage. 

.  '.°'  ?"'  '''^  occasional  occuirence  of  droughts  or  the  mere  physical 
distinctions  of  lands  as  light  or  heavy,  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  recor<]:d  differences  in  the  eflfect  of  tits  nitrates.     Thus  on  the  clayi 
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of  the  Weald  in  Sussex  (Mr.  Dewdney),  and  on  the  Oxford  clay  in 
Berkshire  (Mi.  Piisey),  the  use  of  the  nitrate  has  been  attended  with 
general  benefit  upon  oats  and  wheat,  while  on  the  plastic  clay  in  Sur- 
rey (Mr.  Barclay),  it  has  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  The  cause  of 
these  difFerences  is  to  be  sought  for,  most  probably,  in  the  chemical  con- 
siitution  of  the  several  clays,  which  are  known  to  be  very  unlike.  The 
Weald  clay  is  a  fresh-water  formation,  contains  much  fine  grained 
siliceous  matter  (page  244),  and  is,  therefore,  comparatively  per- 
vious to  water.  The  Oxford  clay  soils  in  Berkshire  abound  in  lime, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  in  some  degree  pervious,  while  the  plastic  clay 
of  Surrey,  where  thty  are  stiHTest,  contain  little  lime  and  partake  more 
of  the  impervious  character  of  pipe  clays.  It  may  .possibly  be  in  such 
differences  as  these  that  we  are  to  fii]d  an  explanation  of  the  discordant 
results  of  different  experimenters,  but  much  further  observation  is  still 
wanting  before  we  can  sjieak  with  any  degree  of  confidence  upon  the 
subject. 

To  some  an  explanation  may  appear  to  be  most  easily  given  by  sup- 
posing the  one  soil  to  have  been  rich  in  soda,  while  the  other  was  de- 
fective in  this  substance.  I  shall  advert  to  this  point  in  explaining  the 
theory  of  the  action  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda. 

g.  Circumstances  in  which  the  employment  of  the  nitrates  is  most  bene- 
fi,ciai. — 1°.  It  appears  to  succeed  most  invariably  in  lands  which  are 
poor — or  out  of  condition — or  on  which  the  corn  is  thin.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  the  most  critical  time  with  his  crop,  as  with  his  cattle,  is 
during  the  earliest  stage  of  its  growth.  If  it  come  away  quickly  and 
strong  during  the  first  few  weeks,  his  hopes  are  justly  high,  but  if  it 
droop  and  linger  after  it  is  above  the  ground,  his  fears  are  as  justly  ex- 
cited. It  is  in  this  latter  condition  of  things  that  nn  addition  of  nitrate 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  feeble  plant,  re-animating  the  pining  shoots,  and 
making  the  thin  corn  tiller.  On  rich  lauds  and  thickly  growing  crops  it 
only  causes  an  over-growth  of  already  abundant  straw.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Barclay,  it  is  most  advantageous  when  sown 
Droad-cast.* 

2°.  Whatever  may  be  the  chemical  nature  of  the  surface  soil,  the 
success  of  the  nitrate  seems  to  be  most  sure  where  the  land  is  not  wholly 
destitute  of  water,  where  the  soil  is  open  enough  to  allow  it  readily  to 
descend,  and  yet  the  subsoil  sufficiently  retentive  to  prevent  it  from 
being  readily  washed  away. 

3°.  1  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  which  has  occurred  to  me  from  a 
comparison  of  the  results  contained  in  the  above  tables,  with  the  kind 
of  soils  on  which  the  experiments  were  made — that  probably  the  pre- 
sence of  lime  in  the  soil  may  tend  to  insure  the  success  of  the  nitrate. 
In  many  of  the  instances  of  large  crops  obtained  by  its  aid  the  land  was 
either  naturally  rich  in  lime,  or  it  had,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hus- 
bandrv,  been  previously  marled  or  limed. 

h.   Theory  of  the  action  of  the  nitrates. — The  nitric  acid  of  these  salts 

'  A  valuatilc  precept  also  is,  to  procecrt  caiuionsly  in  the  use  of  these  expensive  sul). 
Etances — maXiiiR  small  tria3s  at  first,  and  increasing  the  quantitiee  employed  as  euccesj 
may  warrant.  By  tliia  mode  of  procedure,  large  lessee,  of  wliich  1  have  heard,  woulo 
have  been  avo.dcd. 
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tuntains  26  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen — or  one  cwt.  of  pure  dry 
nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  19  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  This  nitrogen  we 
know  to  be  a  necessary  constiiuent  of  plants — one  which  they  obtain 
almost  wholly  from  the  soil— but  v  hich  nevertheless  is  generally  pre- 
sent in  the  soil  in  small  quv.ntity  on.y.  We  have  already  seen  reason 
(Lee.  Vin.„  p.  159,)  to  believe  that  nitric  acid  exists  naturally  in  the 
soil,  and  is  the  form  in  which  a  large  portion  of  their  nitrogen  is  con- 
veyed into  the  roots  of  plants ; — when  we  add  it  to  our  fields,  therefore, 
we  only  aid  nature  in  supplying  a  compound  by  which  vegetables  are 
usually  sustained.  And  as  the  young  plant  will  necessarily  languish 
In  the  absence  of  one  essential  kind  of  food,  although  every  other  kind 
it  may  require  be  present  in  abundance,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
growth  of  a  crop— languidly  proceeding  upon  a  soil  deficient  in  nitrogen 
— may  be  suddenly  re-animated  by  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
its  roots.  That  this  is  the  true  way  in  %vhich  ihffnitrates  generally  act 
is  supported  by  the  obseivation  that  it  is  in  the  poorest  soils  that  they 
are  most  useful  to  the  husbandman. 

We  have  already  seen,  also,  that  one  function  of  the  leaf  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sun  is  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  give  off  its  oxygen 
(Lee.  v.,  sec.  5.)  It  exerts  a  similar  action  upon  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
nitrates,  and  upon  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphates,  discharging  their 
oxygen  into  the  air,  and  thus  leaving  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  at  liberty 
to  unite  with  the  other  elementary  substances  contained  in  the  sap— foi 
the  production  of  the  several  compounds  of  which  the  parts  of  the 
growing  plant  consist. 

Nor,  as  shown  in  a  previous  lecture,  (VIIL,  sec.  8,)  is  the  good  effect 
of  these  nitrates  upon  the  crop  limited  to  the  supply  of  that  quantity  of 
nitrogen  only  which  they  themselves  contain.  The  excess  of  crop 
raised  by  their  aid  often  contains  very  much  more  nitrogen  than  they 
have  been  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  roots,  even  supposing  it  all 
In  have  been  absorbed  and  appropriated  by  the  plant.  This  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  more  the  plant  is  made  to  thrive,  the  more 
numerous  and  extended  become  its  roots  also,  and  these  roots  are  thus 
enabled  to  gaiher  from  ihe  deeper  and  more  distant  soil  those  supplies 
iif  nitrogenous  and  other  necessary  food,  which  would  have  remained 
lipyond  their  reach  had  the  plant  been  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
viously feeble  or  more  languid  condition.  This  has  been  called  the 
siimulating  effect  of  manures,  and  some  substances  have  been  said  to 
ar-t  only  in  this  way  upon  vegeiaiion.  This,  however,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  mistake.  The  supposed  stimulating  is  always  a  secondary  effect, 
and  necessarily  follows  from  the  use  oCevery  kind  of  manure,  which  by 
feeding  the  plant  gives  it  greater  strength,  and  thus  enables  it  to  appro- 
priate oiher  supplies  of  food  which  were  previously  beyond  its  reach,  or 
whieli  from  the  absence  of  one  necessary  constituent  it  could  not  rendei 
available  to  its  natural  growth. 

In  this  way  the  nitrates  act  as  such — in  contra-distinction  'o  the  sul- 
|)hates  and  oiher  salts  of  potash  and  soda.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  potash  and  soda  themselves  often  aid  the  effect  of  the 
nitric  acid  with  which  thej-  are  associated.  In  soils  deficient  in  these 
nlkalies  the  nitrates  wo»ii    act  beneficially,  even  though  nitric  acid 
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were  alreadv  preseni  iii  abunilance, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  field 
that  is  defective  in  both  constituenis  of  the  salt  (nitric  acid  and  potasJi 
or  soda),  will  be  more  grateful  for  ihe  same  addition  of  it  than  one  in 
whicb"eiiher  of  them  already  abounds.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  discordant  results  of  experiments,  even  on  the  same  farm,  and 
especially  when  the  soils  are  different,  may  occasionally  be  explained. 

i.  Spf.cial  effects  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda — On  this  alka- 
line consiiiuent  of  the  two  RJtraics  will  depend  the  special  action  of  each 
when  applied  to  the  same  soil  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  miide  out  that  any  deBnite  special  action  can  be 
ascribed  to  them,  yet  some  experiments  bearing  upon  this  point  have 
already  been  published,  to  which  it  will  be  proper  to  advert.  From 
the  study  of  the  special  action  of  given  manures  upon  given  crops, 
practical  agriculture  has  much  good  to  expect. 

1°.  At  Rozelle,  nfftff  Ayr  (1840),  nitrate  of  potash  caused  oats  to 
come  away  darker  and  stronger,  and  give  a  heavy  crop,  while  in  the 
same  field  nitrate  of  soda  produced  no  benefit.  The  soil  was  inferior, 
light,  and  sandy,  with  a  red  irony  subsoil  (Capt.  Hamilton).  It  is  add- 
ed that  the  crop  was  injured  by  the  early  drought,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  This  fact  renders  the  special  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  potash 
in  this  case  doubtful. 

2°.  In  the  experiments  upon  wheat,  made  by  the  same  gentleman 
on  the  same  farm, — it  is  to  be  presumed  upon  a  similar  soil, — 

Nitrate  of  soda  gave     .     .  46  bush,  grain,  and  52  cwt.  straw  ; 

Nitrate  of  potash  gave  .     .  42  bush,  grain,  and  76  cwt.  straw ; 

the  produce  of  straw  being  here  also  greatly  in  favour  of  the  potash  salt. 

3^.  Dr.  Daubeny  also,  in  the  experiment  upon  wheat  above  detailed, 
found  the  nitrate  of  potash  to  increase  the  produce  considerably,  while 
the  nitrate  of  soda  caused  no  increase  whatever.  The  soil  was  stiff  clay 
upon  the  corn-brash. 

These  superior  effects  of  the  potash  salt  may  certainly  be  ascribed  to 
the  greater  deficiency  of  the  several  soils  in  potash  than  in  soda,  a  sup- 
position which  in  the  case  of  the  Rozelle  experiment  is  consistent  with 
the  fact,  that  common  salt,  when  tried  upon  the  same  land,  produced 
no  good  effect.  If  however,  as  some  suppose,  (p.  328),  potash  and  soda 
are  capable  of  re-placing  each  other  in  the  living  vegetable  without  ma- 
terially affecting  its  growth,  this  explanation  cannot  be  the  true  one. 
Further  experiments,  however,  if  carefully  conducted,  will  not  fail  to 
clear  up  this  question. 

4°.  On  a  gravelly  soil  Mr.  Dugdale  obtained  an  increase  of  12  bush- 
els of  wheat  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  while  nitrate  of  potash  in- 
creased th(;  crop  by  only  half"  a  bushel. 

This  result  may  be  explaii.ed  after  the  same  manner  as  tie  preceding 
— the  soil  may  have  already  abounded  in  potash. 

.'5°.  In  Perthshire,  upon  a  moist  loam,  Mr.  Bishop  obtained  an  equal 
increase  of  hay  from  the  use  of  both  nitrates;  each  having  caused  the 
production  of  a  double  crop. 

The  equality  in  this  case  may  have  risen  from  the  effects  being 
wholly  due  to  the  nitric  acid,  both  potash  and  soda  being  already  abun- 
dant in  the  soil.     This  is  consisicni  with  the  situation  of  the  locality  in 
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a  s;ra  iie  country,  and  is  further  supported  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  same 
8i)il  and  field,  ammoniac*!  liquor,  which  contains  no  allcali,  produced  a 
still  larger  increase  of  produce. 

You  will  understand,  however,  that  all  these  attempted  explanations 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  experiments  have  been  both 
iiarefully  made  and  faithfully  recorded. 

7°.  Chloride  of  Sodium  or  Common  Salt. — The  use  of  common  salt 
as  a  manure  has  heen  long  recommended.  In  somedistricts  it  has  been 
highly  esteemed,  and  is  still  extensively  and  profitably  applied  to  the 
land.  It  has,  like  many  other  substances,  however,  suffered  in  gene- 
ral estimation  from  the  unqualified  terms  in  which  its  merits  have  been 
occasionally  extolled.  About  a  century  ago  (1748^,  Brownrigg*  main- 
tained that  the  whole  kingdom  might  be  enriched  by  the  application  of 
ciimmon  salt  to  the  soil,  and  since  his  time  its  use  has  been  at  intervals 
recommended  in  terms  of  almost  equal  praise.  But  these  warm  re- 
commendations have  led  sanguine  men  to  make  large  trials,  which 
have  occasionally  ended  in  disappointment,  and  hence  the  use  of  salt 
h;is  repeatedly  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect. 

It  is  certain  that  common  salt  has  in  very  many  cases  been  advanta- 
geous to  the  growing  crop.  Some  of  the  "more  carefully  observed  re- 
sults which  have  hitherto  been  published,  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
in  '  table : 


Locality. 


Produce  per  acre. I 


UPON  WHEAT. 


Ml.  G.  Sinclair 1      — 


Great  Tolham,  Essex, 
Mr.  Cuih.  Johnson . 

Barnchan.  Paisley, 
■  Mr.  Fleming 


ON    BARt.ET. 

Suffolk,  Mr.  Ransom. . 

ON   HAY. 

At  Aske  Hall,  near 
Richmond 

At  Erskine,  near  Ren- 
frew   


Quantity  applied  per  acre,  and  kind  of  soil. 


11  bushels,  after  barley. 

6i    do.,      after  beans. 

Do.  sown  with  the  seed,    }  after 
Do.  dug  in  with  the  seed,  )  peas. 

5  J  do.  )  appied  before  sowing,  after 

11  do.  J      turnips. 

5  bushels,  light  gravelly  soil. 

160  lbs.,  heavy  loam,  after  potatoes. 


16  bushels. 


6  bushels,  thin  light  soil,  clsy  subsoil 

5  bushels,  light  soil  on  gravel 
Do.,  clay  soil  on  clay. 


But  It  IS  as  certain  that  in  many  cases,  when  applied  to  the  land, 
comtnonsalt  has  failed  to  produce  any  sensible  improvement  of  the 
growing  crop.  And  as  failures  are  long  remembered,  and  more  gene- 
rally made  known  than  successful  exp'erimcnts,  the  fact  of  their  fre- 
quent occurrence  has  prevented  the  use  of  salt  in  many  cases  where  il 
might  have  been  the  means  of  much  good. 

On  Ihe  art  of  making  cov.-Mi)n  sail,  p.  168  (London,  1748X 
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Cause  of  these  failures. — It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at,  thai 
amid  conflicting  statements  as  to  its  value,  the  practical  farmer  should 
have  hesitated  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  applying  it — so  long 
as  no  principle  was  made  known  to  him  by  which  its  application  to  thig 
soil  rather  than  to  that,  and  in  this  rather  than  the  other  locality,  was  lo 
be  regulated. 

1°.  We  knt  w  that  plants  require  for  their  sustenance  and  growth  a 
certain  supplj  of  each  of  the  constituents  of  common  salt,  which  supply, 
in  general,  they  must  obtain  from  the  soil.  If  the  soil  in  any  field 
contain  naturally  a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt — or  of  chlorins 
and  soila,  in  any  other  state  of  combination — it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
add  this  substance,  or,  if  added,  it  will  produce  no  beneficial  effect.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  contain  little,  and  has  no  natural  source  of 
su[)ply,  the  addition  of  salt  may  cause  a  eonsiderableincrease  iu  the  crop. 

Now  there  are  certain  localities  in  which  we  can  say  beforehand  that 
common  salt  is  likely  to  be  abundant  in  the  soil.  Such  are  the  lands 
that  lie  along  the  sea  coast,  or  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  pre- 
vailing sea  winds.  Over  such  districts  the  spray  of  the  sea  is  constantly 
■  borne  by  the  winds  and  strewed  upon  the  land,  or  is  lifted  high  in  the 
air,  from  which  it  descends  afterwards  in  the  rains.*  This  considera- 
tion, therefore,  affords  us  the  important  practical  rule  in  regard  to  the 
ap[)lieation  of  common  salt — that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  in 
spots  which  are  remote  from  the  sea  or  are  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
tea  utinds. 

It  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  this  practical  rule,  that  nearly  all 
the  successful  experiments  above  detailed  were  made  in  localities  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  sea,  while  most  of  the  failures  on  record  were 
experienced  near  the  coast.  This  consideration,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
induce  many  practical  men  to  proceed  with  more  confidence  in  making 
trial  of  its  effects  on  inland  situations.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
value  of  thig  practical  rule,  which  I  suggested  to  you  in  a  former  lec- 
ture (see  p.  190),  should  be  put  to  a  rigorous  test.f 

2°.  But  some  plants  are  more  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  common  salt  than  others.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  certain  species  are  known  to  flourish  by  the  sea-shore,  and  where 
lliey  grow  inland  to  select  such  soils  only  as  are  naturally  impregnated 
wiih  much  saline  matter.  Observations  are  still  wanting  to  show  which 
of  our  cultivated  crops  is  most  favoured  by  common  salt.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  gas  of  salt  marshes  is  peculiarlj'  nourishing,  and  is 
much  relished  by  cattle,  and  that  the  grass  lands  along  various  parts  of 
our  coast  produce  a  herbage  which  possesses  similar  properties.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  long  <MS«aci^rass  which  covers  the  Falkland  Islands, 

'  Dr.  Madden  has  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  Penicuicit  in  ayar, 
bri[i!js  down  upon  each  acre  of  land  in  tl\at  neighborhood  more  than  GOO  Ihs.  weight  of  com- 
mon salt.  This  would  be  an  enormous  dressing  were  it  all  lo  remain  upon  ihe  land. 
Heavy  rains,  however,  probably  carry  olf  more  from  the  soil  than  Ihey  imparl  to  i(.  It  is 
the  gentle  showers  that  most  enrioh  the  fields  with  the  saUne  and  other  matters  they  eon- 
tain. 

t  A  number  of  failures  are  described  in  the  sixtli  volume  of  Ihe  ^^  Transactions  of  Ihe 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society."  Dr.  Madden  has  recently  shown  that  lo  nearly  ail 
lliese  ca^es  the  above  principle  applies — the  farms  on  whic  i  they  were  tried  being  more  or 
less  freely  exposed  to  the  wiiijs  fromthe  east  or  west  sea  —Quarterly  Jeurnal  of  Agri. 
adture,  Sep*.  1842,  p-  574. 
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luxuriates  radst  when  it  is  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the  driving 
spray  of  the  southern  sea.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  among  our 
cultivated  crops  one  may  delight  more  in  common  salt  than  another, — 
and  if  we  consider  how  much  alkaline  matter  is  contained  in  the  tops 
and  bulbs  of  the  turnip  and  the  potatoe,  we  are  almost  justified  in  con- 
cludiDg  that  generally  common  salt  will  benefit  green  crops  more  than 
crops  of  corn,  and  that  it  will  promote  more  the  developement  of  the 
leaf  and  stem  than  the  filling  of  the  ear. 

If  this  be  so,  we  can  readUy  understand  how  a  soil  may  already  con- 
tain abundance  of  salt  to  supply  with  ease  the  wants  of  one  crop,  and 
yet  too  little  to  meet  readily  the  demands  of  another  crop.  The  appli- 
cation of  salt  to  such  a  soil  will  prove  a  failure  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  kind  of  crop  we  wish  to  raise. 

3°.  Failures  have  sometimes  been  experienced  also  on  repeating  the 
application  of  salt  to  fields  on  which  its  first  effects  were  very  favour- 
able. In  such  cases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  land  has  been  already 
supplied  with  salt,  sullicient  perhaps  for  many  years'  consumption  — 
and  that  it  now  requires  the  application  of  some  other  substance. 

If  it  be  desired,  experimentally,  to  ascertain  whether  the  land  already 
contains  a  sufficient  supply  of  common  salt,  the  readiest  method  is  to 
collect  half  a  pound  of  the  soil  in  dry  weather,  to  wash  ir  well  with  a 
pint  or  two  of  cold  distilled  water,  and  then  to  filter  through  paper,  or 
carefully  to  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  after  the  whole  of  the  soil  has  been 
allowed  to  subside.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (common  lunar-caus- 
tic of  the  shops)  will  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  becoming  pnrple 
in  the  sun,  which  will  be  more  or  less  copious  according  to  the  qnantity 
of  salt  in  the  soil.  If  this  precipitate  be  collected,  dried  in  an  oven, 
and  weighed,  every  10  grains  will  indicate  very  nearly  the  presence  of 
4  grains  of  common  salt.  The  quantity  of  this  precipitate  to  be  expect- 
ed, even  from  a  soil  rich  in  common  salt,  is,  however,  very  small.  If 
half  a  pound  of  the  dry  soil  yield  a  single  grain  of  salt,  an  acre  shonld 

contain  about  1000  lbs.  of  salt  where  the  soil  is  12  inches  deep where 

it  has  depth  of  only  6  inches,  it  will  contain  nearly  500  lbs.  in  every 
■ere.  •' 

8°.  Chlorides  of  Calcium  and  Magnesium. — These  compounds  are 
rejected  in  large  quantities  as  a  refuse  in  some  of  our  chemical  manu- 
factories—and they  are  contained,  especially  the  latter,  in  considerable 
abundance  in  the  refuse  liquor  of  our  salt  pans.  They  have  both  been 
shown  to  be  useful  to  vegetation  (see  Appendix),  and  where  they  are 
easily  to  be  obtained,  they  are  deserving  of  further  trials.  Like  com- 
mon salt,  it  is  generally  in  inland  situations  that  ihey  are  filled  to  b« 
the  most  useful.  Where  salt  sprin/rs  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Ger 
many,  the  refuse  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  mother  liquors  after  the 
separation  of  the  salt  has  been  often  applied  with  advantage  to  the  land. 

Theory  of  the  action  of  these  chlorides.— Common  salt  and  the  chlo- 
rides of  calcium  are  not  nnfrequemly  found  in  the  sap  of  plants— they 
may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  enter  into  the  roots  without  necessarily 
undergoing  any  previous  decomposition.  But  we  have  already  seen 
Oiec.  v.,  §  5),  that  the  green  leaves  under  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
nave  the  power  o"  decomposing  common  salt— and  no  doubt  the  othei 
15» 
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chlorides  also — and  of  giving  off"  their  chlorine  into  the  surrounding  air 
When  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  sap  therefore,  by  the  roots,  the 
plant  first  appropriates  so  much  of  the  chlorine  they  contain  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  its  natural  wants,  and  evolves  the  rest.  When 
common  salt  is  thus  decomposed,  soda  remains  behind  in  the  sap,  and 
this  is  either  worked  up  into  the  substance  of  the  plant,  or  performs  one 
or  other  of  those  indirect  functions  1  have  already  explained  to  you 
(p.  328)  when  illustrating  the  probable  action  of  potash  and  soda  upon 
the  vegetable  economy.  When  the  other  chlorides  (of  calcium  or  mag- 
nesium) are  decomposed,  lime  or  magnesia  remains  in  the  sap,  and  is 
in  like  manner  either  used  up  directly  in  the  formation  of  the  young 
stein  and  seed,  or  is  employed  indirectly  in  promoting  the  chemical 
changes  that  are  continually  going  on  in  the  sap.  The  living  plant, 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  is  probably  endowed  with  the  power  of  admit- 
ting into  its  circulation,  and  of  then  decomposing  and  retaining,  so  much 
only  of  these  several  chlorides,  or  of  their  constituents,  as  is  fitted  lo 
enable  its  several  organs  to  perfijrm  their  functions  in  the  most  perfect 
manner. 

In  the  soil  itself,  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin,  common  salt  is  fitted  to  promote  certain  chemical 
changes,  such  as  the  production  of  alkaline  nitrates — and  probably  sili- 
cates— by  which  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of  plants  is  in  a  greatei 
or  less  degree  increased.  In  the  soil,  also,  from  their  tendency  to  deli- 
quesce, or  run  into  a  liquid,  all  these  chlorides  attract  water  from  the 
air,  and  thus  help  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moister  state.  When  applied  in 
sufficient  quantity  they  destroy  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  been  often  used  with  advantage  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  weeds,  and  for  the  destruction  of  grubs  and  other  vermin  that 
infest  the  land. 

9°.  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Earth  of  Bones. — The  cattle  that  graze 
in  our  fields  derive,  as  you  know,  all  the  earthy  materials  of  which  cer- 
tain pans  of  their  bodies  consist  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed. 
These  vegetables  again  must  derive  them  from  the  soil.  Thus  the 
earth  of  bones,  or  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  of  which  it  consists' 
(p.  196),  must  exist  in  the  soil  on  which  nutritive  plants  grow,  and'it 
must  occasionally  occur  that  a  soil  will  be  deficient  in  these  substances, 
and  will,  therefore,  supply  them  with  difficulty  lo  the  crops  it  rears. 
The  benefit  which  in  this  country  is  so  often  experienced  from  the  use 
of  bones  as  a  manure,  has  been  ascribed,  in  ^art,  to  the  supply  of  bone- 
eaah,  with  which  it  enriches  the  land.  (See  Appendix,  No.  I.)  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  wherever  bones  are  use- 
ful, the  application  of  bone-earth  alone — in  the  form  of  burned  bones 
or  of  the  native  phosphate  of  lime,  (p.  199,)  will  necessarily  prove 
advantageous  also.  Burned  bones  were  formerly  emploj'ed  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  practice  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  same  is, 
I  believe,  the  case  in  Germany.  This  is  no  proof,  however,  that  the 
native  phosphate  of  Estremadura — already,  it  is  sa'd,  imported  in*,o 
Ireland  for  agricultural  purposes, — would  not  benefit  many  soils  if  ap- 
plied 1  the  state  of  a  sufficiently  fine  powder.  Until  carefully  con- 
ducted axperiments,  however,  shall  have  been  made,  and  the  numerical 
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results  precisely  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to  incur  much  risK 
either  in  bringing  tk'.s  substance  to  our  shores  or  in  applying  it  to  our 

fields.  ,  ■  ■   1 

10°.  SilicaUsofP}iathatid  Soda.— These  compounds,  which  have 

been  already  described  (p.    206),   are  supposed  to  act  an  important 

part  in  tlic  gn™th  jf  the  grasses,  and  of  the  corn-bearing  plants,  by 

supplying,  in  a  soluble  state  to  the  roots,  the  silica  which  is  so  necessary 

to  the  strength  of  their  stems.     This  supposition  has  been  strengthened 

■)y  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  Lampadius,  who  found  a 

solution  (if  silicate  of  potash  to  produce  remarkable  effects  upon  Indian 

;orn  and  upon  rye.     (Lehre  von  den  mineralischen  Dungmitteln,  p.  25, 

1833.)     It  is  possible  to  manufacture  them  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  it  would 

le  desirable  to  ascertain  by  further  trials  .':ow  far  the  employment  of 

(hese  compounds,  as  artificial  maiiures,  can  be  safely  recommended  or 

adopted  with  the  hope  of  reinuneration.* 

11°.  Salts  of  Ammonia. — There  is  reason  tobelieve  that  aminonia  in 
every  slate  of  combination  is  fitted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  pro- 
note  the  growth  of  cultivate!  plants.  None  of  its  compounds,  how- 
aver,  are  known  to  occur  any  where  in  nature  in  such  quantity  as  to  be 
directly  available  in  practicEj  agriculture,  and  only  a  reryfewcan  be 
produced  by  art  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  admit  of  their  oeing  used  with 
profit. 

a.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — An  impure  sulphate  is  manufactured  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  fermented  urine,  or  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
111'  the  gas  works,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  When  prepared  fronr. 
urine,  it  contains  £t  mixture  of  those  phosphates  which  exist  in  tirine, 
and  which  ought  to  render  it  more  valuable  as  a  manure.  The  gas 
liquor  yields  a  sulphate  which  is  blackened  by  coal  tar — a  substance 
which,  while  not  injurious  to  vegetation,  is  said  to  be  noxious  to  the 
insects  that  infest  our  corn  fields.  In  any  of  these  economical  forms  this 
salt  has  been  found  to  promote  vegetation ;  but  accurate  experiments 
are  yet  wanting  to  show  in  what  way  it  acts — whether  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  green  parts  or  in  filling  the  ear,  or  in  both — to  what  kind 
of  crops  it  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  advantage — and  what 
amount  of  increase  may  be  expected  from  the  application  of  a  given 
weight  of  the  salt.  It  is  from  the  rigorous  determination  of  such  points 
'hat  I  lie  practical  farmer  will  be  able  to  deduce  the  soundest  practical 
prece[)ts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  most  in  the  advancement  of 
'.beoretical  agriculture. 

The  crystallized  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  o' 
water.  100  lbs.  contain  about  35  lbs.  of  ammonia,  53  lbs.  of  acid,  and 
1 2  lbs.  of  water.  It  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  30  lbs.  to  60  lbs 
per  acre. 

h.  Sal-Ammoniac  or  Muriate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt,  in  the  pnrt, 
slate  in  which  it  is  sold  in  the  shops,  is  too  high  in  price  to  be  economi- 
f'ly  employed  by  the  practical  farmer.  An  impure  salt  might,  how- 
f  ver,  be  prepared  from  the  gas  liquor,  which  could  be  sold  at  a  suffi  ;iently 

■  I  tiave  bsen  informed  by  Dr,  Playfair  tliat  a  number  of  expe.-iment9  wilh  a  soluble 
•Uicate  of  soda,  manufactured  a»  Manthestpr,  tiave  tliis  summer  (1842)  t»an  macle  at  hit 
•oggesUon,  the  results  ol  wf'eli  will,  no  doubl  prove  very  interesting. 
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cheap  rate  (o  admitof  an  extensive  application  to  the  land.*  The  jnlj 
Qumerical  results  from  the  use  of  this  salt  with  which  I  am  acquaiuted 
are  those  given  by  Mr.  Fleming,  who  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs 
per  acre  to  wheat  on  a  heavy  loara,  and  to  winter  rye,  on  a  tilly  clay 
both  after  potatoes,  and  obtained  the  following  increase  of  produce  pe 

acre  : — 

Oram.  Straw. 

Rye,  undressed     .     1       bushels  36j  cwt. 

Do.  dressed      .     .     19         do.  43i    do. 


Increase  ...       5     bushels.  7 

Wheat,  undressed    25     bushels,  each  61  lbs. 
Do.  dressed  .     264  bushels,  each  62  lbs. 


Increase  . 

The  increase  of  these  experiments  was  not  very  large,  but  the  quan- 
liiy  of  sal-ammoniac  employed  was  probably  not  great  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  decided  efTect.  It  is  a  valuable  fact  forthe  farmer,  however,  and 
not  uninteresting  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  that  a  part  of  the  same 
-wheat  neltl,  dressed  with  Ij  cwt.  of  common  salt  per  acre,  gave  apro- 
duce  of  40  bushels  of  grain  (see  Appendix,  p.  19.) 

c  Carbonate  of  Ammonia — is  obtained  in  an  impure  form  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  horns,  hoofs,  an  1  even  bones.  In  this  impure  form  it  is  not 
generally  brought  into  the  market,  but  in  this  slate  it  might  possibly  be 
afforded  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  practical 
farmer.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  carbonate'  is  too  volatile — or 
rises  too  readily  in  the  form  of  vapour — to  be  economically  applied  to 
the  land.  In  the  form  of  a  weak  solution,  however,  put  on  by  a  water 
rart,  or  in  moist  showery  weather  simply  as  a  top-dressing,  especially 
to  grass  lands  and  on  light  soils,  it  may  be  safely  recommended  where 
it  can  be  cheaply  procured. 

d.  Ammoniacal  Liquor. — This  is  proved  by  the  success  which  has  in 
many  localities  been  found  to  attend  the  application  of  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  of  the  gas  works.  This  liquid  holds  in  solution  a  variable  quan- 
tify of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sal-amraoniac,f  but  in  general  it  is 
richest  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  strength  of  the  liquor  varies  in  different  gas  works;  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  coal  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gas 
One  hundred  gallons  may  contain  from  20  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  of  ammonia 
in  one  or  other  of  the  above  states  of  combination.  No  precise  rule 
therefore,  can  be  given  for  the  quantity  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  th( 
acre  of  land,  but  as  the  application  of  a  larger  quantity  can  do  no  harm, 
provided  it  be  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  one  hundred  gallons  may 
be  safely  put  on  at  first,  and  more  if  experience  should  afterwards  prove 
it  fo  be  useful. 

On  grass  and  clover,  upon  a  heavy  moist  loam,  Mr.  Bishop  applied 

'  Ry  mixin?,  for  example,  the  waste  muriatic  acid,  or  the  waste  cliloride  of  calelBa, 
witli  gas  liquor,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness. 

'  Eacti  g<i']on  of  the  ammoniBcal  liquor  of  the  Manchester  gas-works  is  said  to  contain 
2  Dunccs  0    S«^  Ammomae.    In  tbrftn  vorka  the  Cannel  coal  of  Wigan  is  employeii  - 
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105  gf-ilais  an  acre,  diluted  with  500  gallons  of  water,  and  obtained,  of 
oov  ;rom  the 

Undressed  .      .     i  lb.  per  square  yard,  or  204  cwt.  per  acre. 

Dressed   .  .      .  li  lb.  do.  or  61i  cwt.      do. 

Increase  ...  1     lb.  do.  or  41    cwt.*    do.  _ 

The  increase  herh  is  so  very  great  that  further  trials  with  this  liquor- 
hitherto,  in  most  country  towns  at  least,  allowed  to  run  to  waste— can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended.  On  the  dressed  part,  according  to 
Mr.  Bishop,  the  Timothy  grass  was  particularly  luxuriant. 

These  experiments  with  the  gas  liquor  show,  as  I  have  said,  that  im- 
pure carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  land  without 
any  previous  preparation.  If  it  is  wished,  however,  to  fix  it  or  to  ren- 
der it  less  volatile — which  in  warm  and  dry  seasons  may  sometimes  be 
desirable— this  may  be  effected  by  mixing  it  with  powdered  gypsum,  in 
the  proportion  of  I'lb.  to  each  gallon  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  by 
adding  directly  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  waste  of  muriatic  acid  of  the  al- 
kali works.t 

e.  Nilrale  of  Ammonia.— If  \l  be  correct  that  those  substances  act 
most  powerfully  as  manures  which  are  capable  of  yielding  the  largest 
quantity  of  nitrogen  to  plants,  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  ougiit  to  promote 
vegetation  in  a  greater  degree  than  almost  any  other  saline  substance  we 
could  employ.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  (Davy's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  VII.)  however,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case,  though  Sprengel  has  found  it  more  efficacious  than  the 
nitrates  either  of  potash  or  of  soda.  This  question  as  to  the  relative 
action  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  very  interesting  theoretically,  but  it 
directly  concerns  practical  agriculture  very  little,  since  the  high  price 
of  this  salt  is  likely  to  prevent  its  being  ever  employed  in  the  ordinary 
oj)eralions  of  husbandry. 

/.  Special  action  of  the  different  Salts  of  Ammonia. — Tlie  theory  of 
the  action  of  ammonia  itself  upon  vegetation  I  have  in  a  former  lecture 
(p.  164)  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you.  But  the  special  action  of  the 
several  saline  compounds  of  ammonia  above  described  will  depend  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  acid  with  which  it  may  be  in  combination. 

The  sulphale  will  partake  of  the  action  of  the  sulphates  of  potash, 
soda,  or  lime  (gypsum), — in  so  far  as  it  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  a 
more  marked  effect  uijon  the  leguminous  than  upon  the  com  crops,  and 
upon  the  produce  of  grain  than  on  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  the 
stem.  This  special  action  may  be  anticipated  from  the  sulphuric  acid 
it  contains.  And  if  this  reasoning  from  analogy  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  rank  among  the  most  useful  of  ma- 
nures— since  the  one  constituent  (ammonia)  will  promote  the  general 
growth  of  the  plant,  while  the  other  will  expend  its  influence  more  in 
the  filling  of  the  ear. 

The  nitrate  again  has  been  found  to  act  more  upon  the  crops  of  corn 
than  upon  the  leguminous  plants  and  clovers  (Sprengel) — a  result  which 

■  Prize  Essm/B  of  the  Highland  Society,  xiv.,  p.  359. 

t  too  gallons  thus  saturated  with  acid  will  convey  to  tlie  soil  about  ICO  fcs.  r  f  nlvbtte  ot 
icimonFarr  of  sal-ami^onJac 
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is  to  be  explained  by  tks  absence  of  sulpburic  acid,  which  appears  ta 
aid  especially  in  the  development  of  the  latter  class  of  plants. 

On  this  subject,  however,  experiments  are  too  limited  in  number,  in 
general  too  inaccurately  made,  and  our  information  in  consequence  too 
scanty,  to  enable  us  as  yet  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions. 

1 2°.  Mixe, '  Saline  Manures. — The  principle  already  so  frequently 
illustrated,  tbi  "  plants  require  for  their  rapid  and  perfect  development 
a  sufficient  supply  of  a  considerable  number  of  different  inorganic  sub- 
stances, will  naturally  suggest  to  you  that  in  our  endeavours  to  render 
a  soil  productive,  or  to  increase  its  fertility,  we  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  we  add  to  it  a  mixture  of  several  of  those  substances,  than  if  we 
dress  it  or  mix  it  up  with  one  of  them  only.  This  theoretical  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed  by  universal  experience. 

Nearly  all  the  natural  manures,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which 
are  applied  to  the  land,  contain  a  mixture  of  saline  substances,  each  of 
which  exercises  its  special  effect  upon  the  after-crop — so  that  the  final 
increase  of  produce  obtained  by  the  aid  of  these  manures,  must  be  as- 
cribed not  to  the  single  action  of  one  of  their  constituents,  but  to  the 
joint  action  of  all.  An  important  practical  problem,  therefore,  pro- 
pounded by  scientific  agriculture  in  its  present  state,  is — what  mixtures 
of  saline  substances  are  most  likely  to  be  s;enerally  useful,  what  others 
specially  useful,  to  this  or  to  that  crop?  The  complete  solution  of  this 
problem  will  require  the  joint  aid  of  chemical  theory  and  of  agricultu- 
ral experiment, — of  experiments  often  varied  and  pmbably  long  con- 
tinued. But  that  we  may  finally  expect  to  solve  it,  will  appear  from 
what  has  already  been  accurately  observed  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
certain  artificial  mixtures  upon  some  of  our  cultivated  crops.     Thus — 

a.  Mixture  of  Nitrate  with  Sulphate  of  Soda. — If,  instead  of  dressing 
young  potatoes  with  nitrate  or  with  sulphate  of  soda  alone  (page  331), 
we  employ  a  mixture  of  the  two,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  much  more 
promoted  and  the  crop  of  potatoes  much  more  largely  increased.  Thus 
Mr.  Fleming  (in  1841)  applied  to  his  potatoe  crop  a  mixture  of  equal 
weights  of  nitrate  and  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  200 
lbs.  of  the  mixture  to  the  imperial  acre,  with  the  following  remarkable 
result : — 

Undressed,     ...     66  bolls,  each  6  cwt.,  per  acre. 
Dressed,    ....  107  bolls. 

Increase,    ...     41  bolls,*  or  10  tons  per  acre  ! 

The  stems  also  were  six  and  seven  feet  high.  The  addition  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  a  portion  of  the  same  field  gave  a  produce  of  only  80  bolls. 
Similar  eflTects.cf  which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  obtained  the  numeri- 
cal results,  have  been  observed  on  the  same  crop  in  various  localities 
during  the  present  season  (1842). 

The  effect  of  this  one  artificial  mixture  holds  out  the  promise  of 
much  good  hereafter  to  be  obtained  by  the  judicious  trial  of  other  mix- 
tures— probably  r)f  a  greater  number  of  substances — upon  all  the  crops 
we  fire  in  the  .labit  of  raising  for  food. 

J .  Wood  ashes. — This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  eflects  which 
'  See  Appendix,  p.  20. 
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have  almost  universally  been  found  to  follow  the  use  of  wood  ashes  and 
of  the  ash  of  other  vegetables  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  quality  of  the  ash  left  by  plants  when  burned  varies,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  (p.  216),  with  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. It  always  consists,  however,  of  a  mixture  in  variable  propor- 
tions of  carbonates,  silicates,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  of  potash,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  with  certain  other  substances  present  in  smaller 
quantity,  yet  more  or  less  necessary,  it  may  be  presllined,  to  vegetable 
growth.  Thus,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  ash  of  the  red  beech,  the  oak 
and  the  Scotch  fir  (  pinus  sylvestiis),  consists  of 

D  J  T.      u      r>  V  Scbtch     Pilch  Pine. 

Redfleech.     Oak.  pj,         (Berlhier.) 

Silica 5-52  2C95  6-59  750 

Alumina 2-33 

Oxide  of  Iron.     .     .     .  377  8-14  1703  1110 

Oxide  of  Manganese   .  3.85  —  —  2  75 

Lime.     ,.:...  2500  1738  2318  13-60 

Magnesia 506  144  502  4-35 

Polish 22-n  1620  2-20  14-10 

Soda 3  33  6-73  2  23  20-75 

Sulphuric  Acid    ...  7-64  3-36  2-23  3-45 

Phosphoric  Acid.    .    .  5-62  1-92  2-75  0  90 

Chlorine 1-84  2-41  330 

Carbonic  Acid    .    .    .  1400  15-47  3648  1750 

100  lOe  100  960 

The  composition  of  these  different  kinds  tf  ash  is  very  unlike — that 
5f  the  pitch  pine,  for  example,  being  greatly  richer  in  potash  and  soda, 
nod  poorer  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  than  that  of  the  Scotch  fir — 
while  the  beech  is  richer  than  any  of  the  others  in  potash  and  lime  and 
in  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  The  several  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  ashes  when  applied  to  the  land  will  therefore  be  different 
also. 

In  England,  wood  ashes  are  largely  employed  in  many  districts, 
mixed  with  bone  dust,  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  and  often  with  great 
success.  As  much  as  15  bushels  (7i  cwt.)  of  ashes  are  drilled  in  per 
acre  with  15  bushels  (6  cwt.)  of  bones.  The  large  quantity  of  alkali 
present  in  the  turnip  crop  (p.  219)  may  be  supposed  to  explain  the 
good  effects  xvhich  wood  ashes  have  upon  it,  and  may  lead  us  to  expect 
that  they  would  in  a  similar  degree  increase  the  produce  of  the  carrot 
and  of  the  potafoe.* 

The  immediate  benefit  of  wOod  ash  is  said  to  be  most  perceptible  upon 
leguminous  plants  (Sprengel),  such  as  lucerne,  clover,  peas,  beans,  and 
vetches.  As  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands  it  roots  out  the  moss  and  pro- 
moles  the  growth  of  white  clover.  Upon  red  clover  its  effects  will  be 
more  certain  if  previously  mixed  with  one  fourth  nf  its  weight  of  gyp- 
sum. In  small  doses  of  two  or  three  hundred  weight  (4  to  6  bushels) 
it  may  be  safely  applied  even  to  poor  and  thin  soils,  but  in  large  and 
repeated  doses  its  eflects  will  be  too  exhausting,  unless  the  soil  be  eithei 

■  Ttiis  inference  has  been  verified  by  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Dryburn,  who  has  obtained  an 
excellant  crop  of  potatoes  from  newly  ploughed-out  land  by  nanuring  with  wood  ashei 
only. 
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naturally  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  or  be  mixed  from  year  to  year  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  animal  or  vegetable  manure. 

In  so  far  as  the  immediate  effect  of  wood  ashes  is  dependent  upon  the 
soluble  saline  matter  they  contain,  their  effect  may  be  imitated  by  a 
mixture  of  crude  potash  with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  lit- 
tle common  salt.  The  wood  ash  of  this  country  contains  only  about 
nne-fifteenih  of  its  weight  of  soluble  matter  (Bishop  Watson),  so  that 
the  following  quantity  of  such  a  mixture  would  be  nearly  equal  in  effi- 
cacy to  the  saline  matter  of  one  ton  of  wood  ash. 

Crude  of  Pota^_^      ...                 .60  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  15s. 
Crsytallized  Carjonate  of  Soda      .        .        60    "       "        "       7s. 
Sulphate  of  Soda     .        .        .        '.        .        20    "    J  „        „      « 
Common  Salt 20    "    {  '^^■ 

160  24s. 

Where  the  wood  ash  costs  only  a  shilling  a  bushel  (or  d£2  a  ton),  it 
would  obviously  be  more  economical  to  employ  this  mixture,  were  the 
efficacy  of  wood  ashes  dependent  solely  upon  the  soluble  saline  matter 
they  are  capable  of  yielding  on  the  first  washing  with  water.  But  they 
contain  also  a  greater  or  less  quantity  iif  imperfectly  burned  carbonace- 
ous matter,  the  effect  of  which  upon  vegetation  cannot  be  precisely 
estimated,  and  a  large  proportion — nine-tenths,  perhaps,  of  their  whole 
weight — of  insoluble  carbonates,  silicates,  and  phosphates  of  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  which  are  known  Taore  permanently  to  influence 
the  fertility  of  the  land  to  which  they  are  applied.* 

C-.  Washed  or  lixiviated  wood-ashes. — In  countries  where  wood  ashes 
are  washed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pot  and  pearl  ash  of  commerce 

*  Some  discussion  has  lately  arisen  in  America  (Siltiman's  Journal,  xlii.  p.  166,  and 
xliii.  p.  80),  in  regard  to  the  fact,  in  itself  sufficiently  interesting,  that  wood  ashes,  when 
thrown  toeether  in  heaps,  not  unfreqiiently  lake  fire,  becoming  red  hot  throughout  their 
whole  mass,  and  sometimes  occasioning  serious  accidents.  Such  ashes  always  coniain  a 
quantity  of  minutely  divided  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  like  the  impalpable  charcoal 
powder  of  the  gunpowder  manufactories,  may  have  the  property  of  absorbing  much  air 
mto  its  pores,  and  of  thus  undergoing  a  spontaneous  elevation  of  temperature.  I  tlirnw  it 
out,  howpver,  as  a  more  probable  conjecture,  that  during  the  combustion  of  the  wood  a 
portion  of  the  potash  has  been  decomposed  by  the  charcoal,  and  converted  inio  potassium 
(potash  consisting  of  potassium  and  oxygen,  p.  187.  When  exposed  to  the  air  and  to 
moisture  this  potassium  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  and  spontaneously  burns,  again  form* 
ing  potash.  That  such  a  decomposition  may  take  place  where  wood  or  other  vegetable 
matter  is  burned  with  little  access  of  air  will,  readily  be  granted,  bnt  it  is  not  so  obvious 
that  it  can  take  place  in  an  open  fire.  Dul  even  in  an  open  fire,  or  in  an  open  capsule,  par- 
ticles of  potassium  may  remain  in  the  pores  of  the  unbumed  charcoal,  or  more  frequently 
may  be  covered  over  with  a  glaze  of  melted  potash,  by  which  funher  combustion  will  be 
prevented.  Tliat  this  really  does  happen,  any  one  must  have  satisfied  himself  who  haa 
been  in  the  habit  of  burning  vegetable  substances  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  ash  Ihey  leave.  The  glaze  of  melted  alkaline  ma'trr  of^en  renders  the  com- 
plete rombusiion  avery- difficult  and  tedious  matter.  That  potassium  is  formed  durinp  this 
process  is  rendered  further  probable  by  the  observation  that  the  quantity  of  potash  ol>- 
tained  from  wood  or  other  vegetable  ash  is  less  when  the  wood  has  been  burned  at  a  high 
ihRU  a  low  temperature.  The  potassium,  which  is  volatile,  may  have  been  dissipated  in 
vapour. 

It  is  probable  that  a  spontaneous  combustion  similar  to  that  observed  in  America  may 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  heaps  of  sshes  left  to  stand  upon  our  fields  after  paring  and 
burning— and  hence  probably  has  arisen  the  practical  rule,  to  spread  the  ashes  as  soon  as 
possible  atler  the  burning  is  finished.  If  allowed  to  remain,  Ihey  are  said  "to  take  holdoj 
the  UiTid,"  and  when  it  is  of  clay,  to  burn  it  into  brick.  An  instance  of  such  combustion  is 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  at  Chatteris,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  where  an  entire  common 
was  burned  16  or  13  inches  deep,  down  to  the  T9ry  gravsl.— See  Briiiah  JTutbandry,  Hi 
p.  36a 
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(p.  187),  this  insoluble  portion  collects  in  large  (]uantitles.  is  also 
present  in  the  refuse  of  the  soap  maliers,  where  wood  as!'i  is  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  soft  soap.  The  composition  of  .his  inso- 
luble matter  varies  i  Ty  much,  not  only  with  the  kind  of  wood  frcra 
which  the  ash  is  made,  but  also  with  the  temperatuTe  it  is  allowed  to 
attain  in  burning.  The  former  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  following  analy- 
sis made  by  Berthier,  of  the  insoluble  matter  left  by  the  ash  of  five  dif- 
ferent species  of  wood  carefully  burned  by  himself: — 

Oak.  Lime.       Birch.    Pitch  Pine.    Scotch  Fir.    Beech 

Silica 3-8 

Lime     .     . 

Magnesia .     . 

Oxide  of  Iron 

Oxide  of  Manganese  — 

Phosphoric  Acid     .    0  8 

Carbonic  Acid   .     .  396 

Ctlrbon      .     . 


The  numbers  in  these  several  columns  differ  very  much  from  each 
other,  hut  the  constitution  of  the  insoluble  part  of  the  ash  he  obtained 
probably  dififered  in  every  case  from  that  which  would  have  been  left 
by  the  use  of  the  same  wood  burned  on  the  large  scale,  and  in  the  open 
air.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  total  absence  of  potash  and  soda  in 
the  lixiviated  ash — while  it  is  well  known  that  common  lixiviated  wood 
ash  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  both.  This  arises  from  the  high  tem- 
perature at  which  wood  is  commonly  burned,  causing  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  the  potash  and  soda  to  combine  with  the  silica,  and  to  form 
insoluble  silicates,  which  remain  behind  along  with  the  lime  and  other 
earthy  matter,  when  the  ash  is  washed  with  water.  It  is  to  these  sili- 
cates, as  well  as  to  the  large  quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric 
acid  it  contains,  that  common  wood  ash  owe* the  more  permartent  eU'ecla 
upon  the  land,  which  it  is  known  to  have  produced.  When  the  rains 
have  washed  out  or  the  crops  carried  off  the  more  soluble  part  from  the 
soil,  these  insoluble  compounds  still  remain  to  exercise  a  more  slow  and 
enduring  influence  upon  the  after-produce. 

Still  from  the  absence  of  this  soluble  poriion,  the  action  of  lixiviated 
wood  ash  is  not  so  apparent  and  energetic,  and  it  may  therefore  be  safely 
added  to  the  land  in  much  larger  quantity.  Applied  at  the  rate  of  iwo 
tons  an  acre,  its  effects  have  been  observed  to  continue  for  15  or  20 
years.  It  is  most  beneficial  upon  clay  soils,  and  it  is  said  especially  to 
promote  the  growth  of  oats. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  part  of  the  Brilish  Islands  this  refuse  ash 
is  to  be  obtained  in  large  quantify,  but  in  North  America  much  of  it  is 
thrown  away  in  waste,  which  might  be  advantageously  restored  to  ihe 
land  on  which  the  wood  hai)  grown. 

d.  Kelp  is  the  name  given  in  this  country*  to  the  ash  left  by  marine 
plants  when  burned.     It  used  to  be  extensively  prepared  in  the  Western 

*  In  Brittaii  j  and  Normandy  it  is  called  varec^  while  tha;  of  Spain  is  linown  by  the  name 
if  bmritta. 
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Islands,  but  tlie  low  price  at  which  carbonate  of  soda  can  now  be  man- 
ufactured has  so  reduced  the  price  and  the  demand  for  kelp  as  almort 
lo  drive  it  from  the  market.  As  a  natural  mixture,  however,  which 
can  now  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  (about  tfS  a  ton),  and  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  useful  to  vegetation  in  a  high  degree,  (Prize  Essays 
of  the  Highland  Society,  vols.  1  and  4,)  it  is  very  desirable  that  accu- 
rate experiments  should  be  instituted  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
precise  extent  of  its  action,  as  well  as  the  crops  and  soils  to  which  it  can 
be  most  advantageously  and  most  economically  applied. 

Like  wood  ashes,  kelp  varies  in  composition  with  the  species  and  age 
of  the  marine  plants  (sea  weeds)  from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  like 
them  also  it  consists  of  a  soluble  and  insoluble  portion.  Two  samples 
from  different  localities  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ure,  (Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  p.  726),  consisted  of — 

Normandy, 
Soluble  Portion.  Heistier.    Rona.   6ay-L.usGac. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  with  Sulphuret  of  Sodium  .        8-5  55  — 

Sulphate  of  Soda 80        190         — 

Common  Salt .    J  qfi.c        q^t     J  56  0 

Chloride  of  Potassium S  "*'"     (25  0 

530  62^ 
Inrolublb  Portion. 

Carbonate.ofLime 240  100         — 

Silica 80  —           — 

Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Iron    .        ,        .        .  9  0  100          — 

Gypsum  .                 —  95 

Sulphur  and  loss 60  85         — 

100         100 

Besides  these  constituents,  however,  the  soluble  portion  contains 
iodide  of  polasium  or  sodium  in  variable  quantity,  and  the  insoluble 
more  or  less  of  potash  and  soda  in  the  state  oC silicates. 

Kelp  may  be  applied  to  the  land  in  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as 
wood-ash — but  for  this  purpose  it  would  probably  be  better  to  burn  the 
sea  weed  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  usually  employed.  By  this 
means,  being  prevented  from  melting,  it  would  be  obtained  at  once  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and  would  be  richer  in  ]X)tash  and  soda. 

It  might  lead  to  important  results  of  a  practical  nature,  were  a  series 
of  precise  experiments  made  with  this  finely  divided  kelp  as  a  manure* 
— especially  in  inland  situations — for  though  the  variable  proportion  of 
its  constituents  will  always  cause  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  ash  of  marine  plants — yet  if  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  potassium  it  contains  to  be  on  an  average  nearly  as  great  as  is  stated 
above  in  the  analysis  ofGay-Lussac — kelp  will  really  be  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  we  can  at  present  apply  potash  to  the  land. 

e.  i'itrmv  ashes. — The  ashes  obtained  by  burning  the  straw  of  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  and  rye,  contain  a  natural  mixture  of  stdine  substances, 
which  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  manure  to  almost  every  crop.     The 

"  For  snme  other  siigeestioris  nn  liiis  siihjpct,  I  bPff  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  i'rize  Ei- 
fai/s  and  Transactions  of  the  HiffMand  and  Agricidturt^  Society,  xiv.,  p.  508. 
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propnrlion  of  the  several  constituents  of  this  mixture,  however,  is  differ- 
ent, accdrding  as  the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  straw  is  burned.  Thus, 
100  parts  of  each  variety  of  ash — in  the  samples  analyzed  by  Sprengel 
{Chtmie,  //.)— consisted  of— 


Oats. 

Barley. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

•Hps- 

Potash      . 

15  2 

34 

06 

1-2 

18  8 

Soda 

trace. 

09 

08 

04 

11-2 

Lime 

26 

105 

6-8 

6-4 

16-9 

Magnesia 

04 

1-4 

09 

0-4 

31 

Silica 

800 

73-5 

81'6 

82-2 

21 

Alumina 

01 

2-8  1 

Oxide  of  Iron  . 

trace. 

03^ 

26 

0.9 

2-3 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

trace. 

03) 

Phosphoric  Acid 

02 

3-5 

4-8 

1-8 

9-9 

Sulphuric  Acid 

1-4 

22 

10 

61 

133 

Chlorine  . 

01 

1-3 

09 

0-6 

11-4 

Carbonic  Acid 

— 

— 

— 

— 

110 

100  100  100  100  100 

The  most  striking  diflferences  in  the  above  table  are  the  comparatively 
large  quantity  of  potash  in  the  oat  straw — of  lime  in  that  of  barley — 
ot  |ihosphoric  acid  in  that  of  wheat — of  sulphuric  acid  in  that  of  rye — 
and  of  all  the  saline  substances  in  rape  straw.  These  differences  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  constant,  nor  will. the  numbers  in  any  of  the 
above  columns  represent  correctly  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  any 
variety  of  straw  we  may  happen  to  burn  (see  p.  183),  but  they  may 
be  safely  depended  upon  as  showing  the  general  composition  of  such 
ashes,  as  well  as  the  general  differences  which  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail ani.ong  thein. 

That  such  ashes  should  prove  useful  to  vegetation  might  be  inferred 
not  only  from  their  containing  many  saline  substances  which  are  known 
to  act  beneficially  when  applied  to  the  land,  but  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  actually  been  obtained  from  vegetable  substances.  If  inorganic 
mailer  be  necessary  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  then  surely  the  mixture  of 
such  matters  coutained  in  the  ash  of  wheat  straw  is  more  likely  than 
any  other  we  can  apply  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  young  wheat 
plant.  A  question  might  even  {)e  raised,  whether  or  not  in  some  soils, 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  the  ash  alone  would  not  produce  as  \isible  an 
effect  upon  the  coming  crop,  as  the  direct  application  of  the  straw,  eiiher 
in  the  dry  slate  or  in  the  form  of  rotted  farm-yard  manure.  And  this 
question  would  seem  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  result 
of  many  trials  of  straw  ashes  which  have  been  made  in  Lincolnshire. 
In  this  county  the  ash  of  five  tons  of  straw  has  been  found  superior  in 
efficacy  to  ten  tons  farm-yard  manure,  (Survey  of  Lincolnshire,  p. 
304,  quoted  in  British  Husbandry,  II.,  p.  334.)  This  is  perfecily  con- 
sistent with  theory,  yet  as  vegetable  matter  appears  really  essential  to  a 
fertile  soil,  and  as  the  quantity  of  this  vegetable  matter  is  lessajed  in 
some  degree  by  every  corn  crop  we  raise,  it  cannot  be  good  husbandry 
to  manure  for  a  succession  of  rotatijns  with  ealine  substances  only. 
The  richest  soil  by  this  procedure  must  ultimately  be  exhausted.  C5n 
the  other  hand,  where  inuch  vegetable  matter  exists,  and  especially 
what  i»  usually  called  inert  vegetable  matter,  it  may  be  an  evidenr:e  Ol 
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great  skill  in  the  practical  farmer  to  apply  for  a  time  the  ashes  onlj  af 
his  siravs- — or  some  other  saline  mixture  to  his  land. 

The  practice  of  burning  the  stubble  on  a  windy  day  has  been  found 
In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  produce  better  clover,  and  to  cause 
1  larger  return  of  wheal,  (British  Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  333) — for  this 
.lurpose,  however,  the  stubble  must  be  left  of  considerable  length.  In 
Germany,  rape  straw — which  the  above  table  shows  to  be  rich  in  saline 
and  earthy  matter,  and,  therefore,  exhausting  to  the  land — is  spread 
over  the  field  and  burned  in  a  similar  manner.  The  destruction  of 
weeds  and  insects  which  attends  this  practice,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  ils 
collateral  advantages,  (Sprengel,  Lehre  vom  Diinger,  p.  365.) 

In  the  United  Stales,  where,  according  to  Captain  Barclay,  thest»aw 
is  burned  merely  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  rid  of,  (Agricultural  Tour 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  42  and  54,)  it  would  cost  little  labour  to  apply 
the  ash  to  the  soil  fron  which  the  straw  was  reaped,  while  it  would 
certainly  enlarge  the  futi  e  produce — and  in  Little  Russia,  where  from 
the  absence  of  wood  the  straw  is  universally  burned  for  fuel,  and  the 
ashes  afterwards  consigned  to  the  nearest  river,  the  same  practice 
might  be  beneficially  adopted.  However  fertile,  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible, the  soils  in  this  country  may  appear,  the  time  must  come 
when  the  present  mode  of  treatment  will  have  lEore  or  less  exhausted 
their  productive  powers. 

It  is  not  advisable,  as  I  have  already  said,  wholly  to  substitute  the 
ash  for  the  straw  in  ordinaiy  soils,  or  in  any  soils  for  a  length  of  lime, 
yet  that  it  may  be  partially  so  substituted  with  good  effect — or  that  si  raw 
ashes  will  alone  give  a  large  increase  of  the  corn  crop,  and  therefore 
should  never  be  wasted — is  shown  by  the  following  comparative  experi- 
ments, conducted  as  such  experiments  should  be,  during  an  entiie  rota- 
tion of  four  years.  The  quantity  of  manure  applied,  and  the  produce 
per  imperial  acre,  were  as  follows : 

13  cwt.    barley       3  tons  stable  dung       2  Ions  of  rotten 

No  manure.  straw  burned  in     the    straw  dung      eishi 

on  the  ground.  state.  months  old. 

1°.   Turnips,  23  lbs.  Sj  cwt.  18|  cwt.  16X  cwt. 

3°.   Barley,     14}  bush.  30i  bush.  SOJ  bush.  305  bush. 

3°.   Clover,      8  cwt.  IS    cwL  20    cwt.  21    cwt. 

i°.   Oats,        32  bush.  18    bush.     •       38    bush.  40  bush. 

The  kind  of  soil  on  which  this  experiment  was  made  is  not  slated, 
(British  Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  248,)  but  it  appears  to  show,  as  we  should 
expect,  that  the  effects  of  straw  ash  are  particularly  exerted  in  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  the  corn  plants  and  grasses  which  contain  much  sili- 
ceous matter  in  their  stems — in  short,  of  plants  siicilar  to  those  from 
which  the  ash  has  been  derived. 

Thccy.yofthe  action  of  straw  ask. — That  it  should  especially  pro- 
mote tlie  growth  of  such  plants  appears  most  natural,  if  we  consider 
only  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  but  it  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  a  further  chemical  examination  of  the  ash  itself.  Tlie  so- 
luble matter  jf  wood  ash  hi  general  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of 
silica — while  that  part  of  the  straw  ash  which  is  taken  up  by  water 
coma  IS  ver<  much.  Thus  a  wheat  ash  analyzed  by  Berthier  contained 
of— 
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Soluble  salts 19  per  cent. 

Insoluble  matter 81         " 


100 

■nd  that  which  was  dissolved  by  water  consisted  of 


Silica 
Chlorine    . 
Potash  and  soda 
Sulphuric  acid  . 


33  per  cent. 
13 

50        ■' 
2 

100 
so  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  soluble  silicates  and  chlorides  with  a  litlU 
sulphate  of  potash  and  soda.  These  soluble  silicates  will  find  an  easy 
admission  into  the  roots  of  plants,  and  will  readily  supply  to  the  young 
stems  of  the  corn  plants  and  grasses  the  silica  which  is  indispensable  to 
their  healthy  growth. 

/.  Turf  or  peat  ashes,  obtained  by  the  burning  of  peat  of  various 
qualities,  are  also  applied  with  advantage  to  the  land  in  many  districts. 
They  consist  of  a  mixture  in  which  gypsum  is  usually  the  predominat- 
ing useful  ingredient — the  alkaline  salts  being  present  in  very  small 
proportion.  Of  ashes  of  this  kind  those  made  in  Holland,  and 
generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dutch  ashes,  are  best  known, 
and  have  been  most  frequently  analyzed.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  composition  of  some  varieties  of  ashes  from  the  peat  of  Hol- 
land and  from  the  heath  of  Luueburg,  examined  by  Sprengel  :— 

LuQeburg  Ashes  (reddish). 


Dutch  Ashes  (grey)- 


Bcst 
quality. 

Silica 471 

Alumma 4'5 

Oxide  of  Iron 66 

Do.  of  Manganese ....       10 

Lime 136 

Magnesia 4-9 

Potash 0  2 

Soda 1-0 

Sulphuric  Acid 7-2 

Phosphoric  Acid    ....  20 

Chlorine 1'2 

Carbonic  Acid 4-1 

Charred  Turf 66 


Inferior 
qilaiity. 
55-9 
35" 
5-4 
43 
8-6 
1-6 
0-2 
3-9 

6-4 

0-8 

30 
6.4 


Worst 
quality. 

704 
41 
41 
02 
6.1 
39 
01 
0-4 

34 

)-3 

05 
55 


Good 
quality. 
31-7 

51 
17-7 

0-5 
31-9 

10 

01 

01 

62 


Producing 
tittle  effect. 

433 
9-7 

193 
35 
71 
4-6 


Gypsum 
0-2 


Phosph.  of  Lima 
1-2  02 

Common  Salt 
01  01 

4-4  120 


1000      1000      1000     1000  100-0* 

In  the  most  useful  varieties  of  these  ashes  it  appears,  from  the  abcwe 
analyses,  that  lime  abou"  ds — partly  in  cotnbination  with  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  forming  gypsum  and  phosphate  of  lime — and  partly 
with  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate.  These  compounds  of  lime 
therefore,  may  be  regai  ded  as  the  active  ingredients  of  peat  ashes. 

■  Sprer^el  Ldtre  vom  Danger,  p.  363  <(  tej. 
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Tt  et  ihe  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  they  contain  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  without  effect.  For  the  Dutch  ashes  are  ofien  ap- 
plied to  the  land  to  the  extent  of  two  tons  an  acre — a  quantity  which, 
eren  when  the  proportion  of  alkali  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent.,  wiH 
contain  45  lbs.  of  potash  or  soda,  equal  to  twice  that  weight  of  sulphates 
or  of  common  salt.  To  the  minute  quantity  of  saline  matters  present  in 
them,  therefore,  peat  ashes  may  owe  a  portion  of  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence, and  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  such  compounds  from  the 
less  valuable  sorts,  their  inferior  estimation  may  have  in  part  arisen. 

In  Holland,  when  applied  to  the  corn  crops,  they  are  either  ploughed 
in,  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  or  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  young 
shoots  in  autumn  or  spring.  Lucerne,  clover,  and  meadow  grass  are 
dressed  with  it  in  spring  at  the  rate  of  15  to  18  cwt.  per  acre,  and  the 
latter  a  second  time  with  an  equal  quantity  after  the  first  cutting.  In 
Belgium  the  Dutch  ashes  are  applied  to  clover,  rape,  potatoes,  flax, 
and  peas — but  never  to  barley.  In  Luneburg  the  turf  ash  which 
abounds  in  oxide  of  iron  is  applied  nt  the  rate  of  3  or  4  tons  per  acre, 
and  by  this  means  the  physical  chaiiicter  of  the  clay  soils,  as  well  as 
their  chemical  constitution,  is  altered  and  improved. 

In  England  peat  is  in  many  places  burned  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes 
it  yields.  Among  the  most  celebrated  for  their  fertilizing  qualities  are 
the  reddish  turf  ashes  of  Newbury,  in  Berkshire.  The  soil  from  be- 
neath which  the  turf  is  taken  abounds  in  lime,  and  the  ashes  are  said  to 
contain  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their  weight  of  gypsum,  [Bri- 
tish Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  334.]  They  are  used  largely  both  in  Berkshire 
and  Hampshire,  and  are  chiefly  applied  to  green  crops,  and  especially 
to  clover.* 

g.  Coal  ashes  are  a  mixture  of  which  the  composition  is  very  varia 
hie.  They  consist,  however,  in  general,  of  lime  often  in  the  stale  of 
gypsum,  of  silica,  and  of  alumina  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  bulky  and 
porous  cinders  or  half  burnt  coal.  The  ash  of  a  coal  from  St.  Etienne, 
in  France,  after  all  the  carbonaceous  matter  had  been  burned  away, 
was  found  by  Berthier  to  consist  of 

Alumina,  insoluble  in  acids       ....        63  per  cent. 

Alumina,  soluble      ......  5        " 

Lime 


Magnesia .... 
Oxide  of  Manganese 
Oxide  and  Sulpharet  of  Iron 


6 

8 

3 

16 


100 

Such  a  mixture  as  tins  would  no  r oubt  benefit  man)  •oils  by  the 
alumina  as  well  as  by  the  lime  and  magnesia  it  contains;  but  in  the 
English  and  Scotch  coal  ashes  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  matter, 
chjefly  soda,f  is  generally  present.  The  constitution  of  the  ash  of  out 
best  coals,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  resembling  thai 
of  peat  ash,  and  as  susceptible  of  similar  applications.     When  well 

'  50  bushels  per  acre  (at  3d.  a  bushel,  or  128.  6d.  an  acre)  increase  the  clover  crop  full} 
one  fifth.— Morton  "  On  Soils,"  p.  170. 

t  Fnm  the  common  salt  with  which  :*-jr  coal  is  ao  often  impregoatfld. . 
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■jurned,  it  can  in  many  cases  be  applied  with  good  effects  as  a  top-dress- 
ing to  grass  lands  which  are  overgrown  with  moss ;  while  the  admix- 
ture of  cinders  in  the  ash  of  the  less  perfectly  burned  coal  produces  a 
favourable  physical  change  upon  strong  clay  soils. 

a.  Can&  Ashes. — 1  may  allude  here  to  the  advantage  which  in  sugar- 
growing  countries  may  be  obtained  from  the  restoration  of  the  cane  ash 
to  the  fields  in  which  the  canes  have  grown.  After  the  canes  have  been 
crushed  in  the  mill  they  are  usually  employed  as  fuel  in  boiling  down 
the  syrup ;'  and  the  ash,  which  is  not  unfrequenily  more  or  less  melted, 
is,  I  believe,  almost  uniformly  neglected — at  all  events,  is  seldom  ap- 
plied again  to  the  land.  According  to  the  principles  I  have  so  often 
illustrated  in  the  present  Lectures,  such  procedure  must  sooner  or  later 
exhaust  the  soil  of  those  saline  substances  which  are  most  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  cane  plant.  If  the  ash  were  applied  as  a  top-dressing 
to  the  young  canes,  or  put  into  the  cane  holes  near  the  roots — having 
been  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  wood-ash,  and  crushed  if  it 
happen  to  have  been  melted — ^this  exhaustion  would  necessarily  take 
place  much  more  slowly. 

i.  Crushed  Granite. — We  have  already  seen  that  the  felspar  existing 
in  granite  contains  much  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  natural  mixture,  which  in  many  instances  may  be  beneficially  applied, 
especially  to  soils  which  abound  in  lime.  It  is  many  years  since  Fuchs 
proposed  to  manufacture  potash  from  felspar  and  mica  by  mixing  them 
with  quicklime,  calcining  in  a  furnace,  and  then  washing  with  water. 
By  this  means  he  said  felspar  might  be  made  to  yield  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  of  potash.  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  I.,  p.  184.)  Mr. 
Prideaux  has  lately  proposed  to  mix  up  crushed  granite  and  quicklime, 
to  slake  them  together,  and  to  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in  covered 
heaps  for  some  months,  when  it  may  be  applied  as  a  top-dressmg,  and 
will  readily  give  out  potash  to  the  soil.  Fragments  of  granite  are  easi- 
ly crushed  when  ihey  have  been  previously  heated  to  redness,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  such  a  mixture  as  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  Prideaux  would  unite  many  of  the  gdod  effects  of  wood  ashes 
arid  of  lime. 

k.  Crushed  Trap. — I  need  not  again  remind  you  of  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  decayed  trap  soils  (Lee.  XII.j§4,)  and  of  the  improvement  which 
inmany  districts  m.iy  be  effected  by  appfyingthem  totheland.  When 
granite  decays,  the  potash  Of  the  felsparis  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and 
an  unproductive  soil  remains — when  trap  decays,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lime  by  which  it  is  characterised  is  not  soon  dissolved  out,  so  that  the 
soil  which  is  produced  is  not  only  fertile  in  itself,  but  is  capable  of  being 
employed  as  a  fertilizing  mixture  for  other  soils.  Thus  when  it  is  much 
decayed  it  is  dug  out  from  pits  both  in  Cornwall  and  in  Scotland,  and 
is  applied  like  marl  to  the  land. 

I.  Crushed  Lavas. — Of  the  fertile  and  fertilizlngnalureof  the  crushed 
or  decayed  lavas  I  have  also  already  spoken  to  you  (Lee.  XIL,  §  4). 
In  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the  Azores,  the  natives  pound  the  volcanic  mat- 
ter and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  where  it  speedily  becomes  a  rich  mould 
capable  of  bearing  luxuriant  crops.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  when; 
ever  a  crevice  appears  in  the  old  lavas,  a  bra  *ch  or  joint  of  an  Opuntia 
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{Cactus  Opunlia, — European  Indian-Fig)  is  stuck  in,  when  the  rootsir 
sinuate  themselves  into  every  fissure,  expand,  and  finally  break  up  the 
lava  into  fragments.  These  plants  are  thus  not  only  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  soil,  but  they  yield  also  much  fruit,  which  is  sold  as  a  refresh- 
ing food  throughout  all  the  towns  of  Sicily.  (DecandoUe,  quoted  in  the 
Quart.  Journ.  of  Agr.,  IV.  p.  737.) 

These  are  all  so  many  natural  mineral  mixtures  of  which  we  may 
either  directly  avail  ourselves,  or  which  we  may  imitate  by  art. 


Experiments  with  mixed  manures. 

Note. — As  a  valuable  appendix  to  the  preceding  observations  on 
mixed  manures,  I  am  permitted  to  insert  the  following  very  interesting 
results  obtained  during  the  present  season,  1842,  from  experiments  made 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgirth,  near  Ayr.  The  crop  to  which 
the  several  manures  wer.e  applied  was  wheat  of  the  ccKjJse  variety,  sown 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1841,  and  reaped  on  the  15th  of  August  last. 
The  soil  is  a  loam  with  subsoil  of  clay,  tile  drained  and  trenched  plough- 
ed. It  had  been  in  beans  the  previous  year,  and  gave  six  quarters  per 
acre,  which  were  sold  at  46s.  a  quarter.  No  manure  had  been  applied 
with  the  bean  crop,  and  except  a  good  dose  of  lime  before  sowing  the 
wheat,  nothing  but  the  saline  mixtures  mentioned  below  was  applied 
with  this  latter  crop. 

Application  per  imperial  acre. 


PRODUCE. 

Straw.             Grain. 
cu>U             bush.    lbs. 

Weieht  per 
bushel. 
lbs. 

100  lbs.  erain 
produceil  of 
fine  flour. 
lit. 

35J 

39    54 

60 

66J 

44} 

49      6 

60 

63J 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  2  cwt>  I 

Wood-ashes,  4  cwt \ 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  2  cwt. 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  2  cwt.     .     . 

Wood-ashes,  4  cwt 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  2  cwt. 

Common  Salt,  2  cwt.     ...  S^       45  49      0  60  65} 

Wood-ashes,  4  cwt.       .     .    .   ) 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  2  cwt.   ) 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  1  cwt.     .      .  >       44}  4S    20  59  54} 

Wood-ashes,  4  cwt.     .     .         } 

No  AppliccUion 29*  31     38  6U  76} 

The  reader  will  observe  here  that  though  the  first  mixture  produced 
a  large  increase  both  of  straw  and  grain,  a  stilllarger  additional  increase 
was  caused  by  mixing  with  the  substances  of  which  it  consisted  either  com- 
mon salt  orsiilphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  soda.  Each  of  these  three  sub- 
stances produced  nearly  the  same  effect.  The  soda,  therefore,  more 
than  the  acid  with  which  it  was  combined,  must  in  these  cases  have  act- 
ed beneficially.  Thecomparatively  small  proportion  of  fine  flour  yield- 
ed by  the  nitrated  wheat,  and  the  comparatively  large  proportion  ob- 

'  The  sulphate  ofammonia  was  prepared  from  urine,  and,  therefore,  contained  other  &4 
mixtures  (page  349).  The  straw  was  slrongest,  coarsest,  and  longest  in  ripening,  where 
this  sulphate  was  applied.  The  two  guanos  produced  little  luxuriance,  but  the  lots  to  whiefa 
they  were  applied  were  soonest  ripe. 
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lained  from  that  to  which  no  application  was  made,  are  also  highly  de- 
serving of  notice. 

Mr.  Burnet  has  transnnilted  to  me  samples  of  the  flour  from  tliese 
several  growths  of  wheat,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relative 
proportions  of  gluten  they  contain.  The  result  of  this  examination, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  Lec- 
ture— before  which,  however,  I  hope  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burnet's  experi- 
ments will  be  laid  before  the  public. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Burnet  has  exercised  a  sound  discretion 
in  making  and  trying  mixtures  not  hitherto  specifically  recommended. 
.  It  is  by  the  result  of  such  varied  experimental  trials,  made  by  intelli- 
gent practical  men,  on  different  soils  and  crops,  and  with  mixtures  of 
which  the  constitutiimis  tiactly  known,that  we  shall  be  able  hereafter  to 
correct  our  theoretical  principles — as  well  as  to  simplify  and  rendei 
more  sure  our  general  practice. 


[Since  writing  the  above,  1  am  informed  that  the  silicate  of  potash,  re 
ferred  to  at  p.  349,  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Dymond,  of  London,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  London  dealers  at  663.  a  cwt.  I  expect  also, 
that  a  silicate  of  soda  will  soon  be  brought  into  the  market  by  the  Messrs. 
Cooksons,  of  the  Jarrow  Alkali  Works,  at  a  much  lower  price.  The 
probable  efficacy  of  these  substances,  as  manures,  has,  no  doubt,  been 
extolled  too  highly  by  some — their  real  efficacy,  however,  is  well  de- 
serving of  investigat'ion.  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  No.  VII,  therefore, 
gome  suggestions  for  experiments  with  these  substances,  in  the  hope  that 
during  the  spring  of  1843,  some  experiments  on  the  subject  may  b* 
made. 


1.ECTURE  XVII. 

Cae  o.  lime  as  a  manure. — Value  of  lime  in  improving  the  soi..— Or  the  composition  o( 
common  and  magnesian  lime-slones. — Burning  and  slaking  of  lime. — Changes  whicb 
slaked  lime  undergoes  by  exposure  (o  the  air. — Various  natural  states  in  whicti  carbonate 
of  time  is  applied  to  the  land. — Marl — shell  and  coral  sand, — lime-stcne  sand  and  gravel, 
— crushed  lime-stone. — Chemical  composition  of  various  marls,  and  shell  and  lime-sionc 
sands. — ^Their  effects  on  the  soil. — Use  of  chalk. — Is  lime  necessary  to  the  soil  1— Ex. 
hausling  effect  of  lime — Analogy  helween  this  aciion  of  lime  and  that  of  woorl-ashes/ 
Quantity  of  lime  to  be  applied. — Effects  of  an  ovenlose. — Form  in  which  it  may  be  most 
prudendy  used. — When  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  reference  to  the  season — to  the  rctatiou 
— and  lo  the  application  of  manure.— Its  general  and  special  effects  on  different  soils  and 
crops. — Circumstances  which  influence  its  action. — Length  of  lime  durint;  which  iia  ef- 
ff  ct8  are  perceptible. — Theory  of  the  aciion  of  lime. — Necessity  and  nature  of  lite  ex- 
liau^ti'iu  which  it  sometimes  produces. — Sinking  of  lime  into  the  soil. — Why  ttie  ajipli. 
canon  of  lime  must  be  repeaterl. — Action  of  lime  on  living  animals  and  vegetables. 
Suggeslions  of  theory. — Use  of  silicate  of  lime. 

Having  explained  to  you  the  action  of  the  most  important  saline 
and  mixed  mineral  substances  which  are  or  may  be  beneficially  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  I  have  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  use  of  lime 
— the  most  valuable  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  the  mineral 
substances  that  have  ever  been  made  available  in  pra<.  *ical  agricul- 
ture. It  has,  and  with  much  reason,  been  called  "  the  basis  of  all 
good  husbandry" — it  well  deserves,  therefore,  your  most  serious  atten- 
tion as  practical  men,  and  on  my  part  the  application  of  every  chem- 
ical light  by  which  its  usefulness  maybe  explained  and  your  practice 
guided.  This  consideration  also  will  justify  me  in  dwelling  upon  it 
with  some  detail,  and  in  illustrating  separately  the  various  points, 
both  of  theory  and  practice,  which  present  themselves  to  us,  when 
we  study  the  history  of  its  almost  universal  application  to  the  soil. 

§  1.  Of  the  composition  of  comm.on  and  mag-nesian  lime-stones. 

1°.  Common  lime-stones. — Lime  is  never  met  with  in  nature  except 
in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  (Lee.  I.,  §  5,)  with  some  other 
substance.  That  which  is  usually  employed  in  agriculture  is  met 
with  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  or  common  lime-stone,  consists  of  lime  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  when  perfectly  pure  and  dry,  in  the  following  propor- 
'ions : — 

per  cent. 

Carbonic  acid 43-7  ^ 

Lime 56-3   !  or  one  ton  of  pure  dry  carbonate  o( 

I       lime  contains  Hi  cwts.  of  lime. 

100    J 

Limestones,  however,  are  seldom  pure.  They  always  contain  a  sen- 
sible quantity  of  other  earthy  matter,  chieily  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  with  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  of  potash  and  soda, 
and  often  of  animal  and  other  organic  matter.  In  lime-stones  of  the 
best  quality  the  foreign  earthy  matter  or  impurity  does  not  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole — while  it  is  often  very  much  less.     The  chalks  and 
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aiounlain  lime-stones  are  generally  of  this  kind.  In  those  of  inferior 
quality  it  may  amoant  to  12  or  20  per  cent.,  while  many  calcareous  beds 
are  met  with  in  which  the  proportion  of  lime  is  so  small  that  they  will 
not  burn  into  agricultural  or  ordinary  building  lime — refusing  to  slake 
or  to  fall  to  powder  when  moistened  with  water.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
Irish  calp  and  the  lime-stoi'ie  nodules  which  are  burned  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  hydraulic  limes  or  cements.*  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
quan  ly  of  earthy  matter  contained  in  lime-stone,  by  simply  intro- 
ducing a  known  weight  of  it  into  cold  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  ob- 
serving or  weighing  the  part  which,  after  12  hours,  refuses  to  dis- 
solve or  to  exhibit  any  effervescence.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
insoluble  impurities  that  lime-stones  in  general  owe  their  color,  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  being  perfectly  wliite. 

2^.  Magnesian  lime-stone. — Though  often  nearly  white,  the  mag- 
neeian  lime-stones  of  our  island  are  generally  of  a  yellow  color.  T  hey 
cannot  by  the  eye  be  distinguished  irom  common  lime-stones  of  a  simi- 
lar color,  but  they  are  characterised  by  containing  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is  more  or  less  easily  de 
tected  by  analysis.     Pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  consists  of 

per  cent. 

Carbonic  acid.  .51-7  'j 

Magnesia 48-3   i  or  one  ton  of  pure  dry  carbonate  of  magnesia 

(      contains  9j  cwts.  of  magnesia. 
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It  contains,  therefore,  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  than  is  present  in  carbonate  of  lime. 

Magnesian  hme-stone  is  very  abundant,  is  indeed  the  prevailing 
rock  in  many  parts  of  England  (Lee.  XL,  sec.  4,)  but  the  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  it  contains  is  very  various  in  different  lo- 
calities. Even  in  the  same  quarry  different  beds  contain  very  unlike 
proportions  of  magnesia,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less  fitted  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Thus  severa'  varieties  of  this  lime-stone,  ex- 
amined by  myself,  from  different  pares  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
contained  the  two  carbonates  in  the  following  proportions : 

Tim      ;i        5'~:=         «. 
eg      c=D       .=  0:3  —  —    .crt 

c  .„       =  ffl         B  »  *  — .-    3  i 

1;^    «2  ''  — ■;  eS'*  °  a 

Garmonii-sway 97'5      25      trace     trace  Hard  compact  grey. 

Stony  gaie .. '. 980       1  Gl     0S7      012   Crystallinefine  grained  yellow 

Pul^vell   95  0      2-1       03        26      |  Honey-^combed  crystalline 

Sealiam  (A) Ofi-5      33  0-2  10  Hard  fine-grained  compact. 

"        (B) 950       I  3  0-2  3  5  Hard  porous  brown. 

Hartlepool 54.5    4493  0-33  0-24  Oolitic  yellow. 

HumbledonHill(A)57-9    41-8        1  028  Perfect  encrinal  columns. 

"         "     (B)R0-4138  78  "i  081  Consistingin  partencrinalcol, 

Ferry  Hill 54-1     44-72  1-58  4-6  Yellowish  compact. 

Some  of  these  varieties,  as  we  see,  contain  very  little  carbonate  of 

•  Thus  that  of  Aherlhaw  contains  about  86  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  11  of  clay,  &c.  j 
tliat  of  Yorltshire  62  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  34  of  clay  ;  of  Sheppy  66  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  32  of  clay.  These  lime-stones  are  burned,  and  then  crushed  to  an  impalpabln 
powder,  which  aels  almost  immediately  when  mixed  up  with  water. 
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magnesia,  and  therefore,  =iro  found  to  produce  excellent  lime  fof  agn- 
cuUual  purposes — while  in  others  this  substance  forms  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  weight  jC  the  rock.  Similar  differences  are  found 
to  prevail  in  almost  every  locality. 

This  admixture  of  magnesia  in  greater  or  lesb  juantity  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lime-stones  of  the  maignesian  lime-stone  formation  pro- 
perly so  called.  It  is  found  in  sensible  quantity  in  certain  beds  of 
lime-stone  in  nearly  every  geological  formation,  and  there  are  few 
natural  lime-stones  of  any  kind  in  which  traces  of  it  may  not  be  dis- 
covered by  a  carefully  conducted  chemical  examination. 

The  simplest  method  of  detecting  magnesia  in  a  lime-stone  is  to  dis- 
solve it  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  then  to  pour  clear  lime  water  into 
the  filtered  solution.  If  a  light  white  powder  fall,  it  is  magnesia.  The 
relative  proportions  in  two  lime-stones  maybe  estimated  pretty  nearly 
by  dissolving  an  equal  weight  of  each,  pouring  the  filtered  solutions 
into  bottles  which  can  be  corked,  and  then  filling  up  both  with  lime 
water.  On  subsiding,  the  relative  bulks  of  the  precipitates  will  indi- 
cate the  respective  richness  of  the  two  varieties  in  magnesia. 

§  2..  Of  the  burning  and  slaking  of  lime. 

Burning. — When  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  the  open  air  the  carbonic  acid  they 
severally  contain  is  driven  off,  and  the  lime  or  magnesia  remains  m 
the  caustic  state.  When  thus  heated  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
parts  with  its  carbonic  acid  more  speedily  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  carbonate  of  lime. 

On  the  large  scale  this  burning  is  conducted  in  lime  kilns,  one  ton 
good  lime-stone  yielding .  about  11  cwts.  oi  burned,  shell,  quick,  or 
caustic  lime. 

Slaking. — When  this  shell  or  quick-lime,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  kiln, 
is  plunged  into  water  for  a  short  time  and  then  withdrawn,  or  when  a 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  it,  heat  is  developed,  the  lime  swells, 
cracks,  gives  off  much  watery  vapor,  and  finally  falls  to  a  fine,  bulky, 
more  or  less  white  powder.  These  appearances  are  more  or  less  rapid 
and  striking  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime,  and  the  time  that  has 
been  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  burning,  before  the  water  was  applied. 
All  lime  becomes  difficult  to  slake  when  it  has  been  for  some  time  ex- 
posed tc  the  air.  When  the  slacking  is  rapid  as  in  the  rich  limes,  the 
heat  produced  is  sufficieut  to  kindle  gunpowder  strewed  upon  it,  and 
the  increase  of  bulk  is  from  2  to  3i  times  that  of  the  original  lime 
shells.  If  the  water  be  thrown  on  so  rapidly  or  in  such  quantity  as 
to  chill  the  lime  or  any  part  of  it,  the  powder  will  be  gritty,  will  con- 
tain many  little  lumps  which  refuse  to  slake,  will  also  be  less  bulky 
and  less  minutely  divided,  and  therefore  will  be  less  fitted  either  foi 
agricultural  or  for  building  purposes. 

When  quick-lime  is  left  in  the  open  air,  or  is  covered  over  with  sods 
m  a  shallow  pit  it  gradually  absorbs  water  from  the  air  and  from  the 
Boil,  and  falls,  though  much  more  slowly,  and  with  little  sensible  deve- 
lopment of  heat,  into  a  similar  fine  powder.  In  the  rich  limes  the  in- 
crease of  bulk  may  be  3  or  3i  times ;  in  the  poorer,  or  such  as  contain 
mucl  earthy  matter,  it  may  be  less  than  twice. 
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Hydrate  of  lime. — Wlien  quick-lime  is  thus  slaked  it  combines  with 
the  water  wW  jh  is  added  to  it,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  milder  or 
less  caustic  compound,  which  among  chemists  is  known  by  the  name  of 
hydrate  of  lime.     This  hydrate  consists  of 

Lime     .     .  76  per  cent.  }  or  one  ton  of  pure  burned  lime  becomes 
Water   .     .  24        "        \  nearly  25  cwt.  of  slaked  lime. 

100 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  lime  is  so  pure  or  so  skilfully  and  perfectly 
slaked  as  to  take  up  the  whole  of  this  proportion  of  water,  or  to  increase 
quite  so  much  as  one-fourth  part  in  weight. 

Hydrate  of  Magnesia. — When  calcined  or  caustic  magnesia  is 
slaked,  it  also  combines  with  water,  but  without  becoming  so  sensibly 
hot  as  quick-lime  does,  and  forms  a  hydrate,  which  consists  of 

Magnesia  .  69-7  per  cent.  )  or  one  ton  of  pure  burned  magnesia  be- 

Water  .     .  30-0        "         J  comes  28f  cwt.  of  hydrate. 

100 

When  magnesian  lime  is  slaked,  the  fine  powder  which  is  obtained 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  hydrates,  in  proportions  which  depend 
of  course  upon  the  composition  of  the  original  lime-stone. 

A.n  important  difference  between  these  two  hydrates  is,  that  the  hy- 
drate of  magnesia  will  harden  under  water  or  in  a  wet  soil  in  about  8 
days — forming  a  hydraulic  cement.  Hydrate  of  lime  will  not  so 
harden,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist 
in  the  Hartlepool,  Humbledon,  and  Ferryhill  lime-stones  (page  365), 
will  harden  under  water,  and  form  a  solid  mass.  In  the  minute  state 
of  division  in  which  lime  is  applied  to  the  soil,  the  particles,  if  it  be  a 
magnesian  lime,  will,  in  wet  soils,  or  in  the  event  of  rainy  weather 
ensuing  immediately  after  its  application,  become  granular  and  gritty, 
and  cohere  occasionally  into  lumps,  on  which  the  air  will  have  little 
effect.  This  property  is  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with 
the  further  chemical  changes  which  slaked  limes  undergo  when  exposed 
to  the  air  or  buried  in  the  soil. 

§  3.  Changes  which  the  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  ■undergo  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  air. 

When  the  hydrates  of  lime  or  magnesia  obtained  by  slaking  are  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  they  gradually  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  tend  to  return  to  the  state  of  carbonate  in  which  they  ex- 
isted previous  to  burning.  By  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  they 
do  not  attain  to  this  state  within  any  assignable  time.  In  some  walls 
600  years  old,  the  lime  has  been  found  to  have  absorbed  only  one-fourth 
of  the  carbonic  acid  necessary  to  convert  the  whole  into  carbonate;  in 
others,  built  by  the  Romans  1800  years  ago,  the  proportion  absorbed 
has  not  exceeded  three  fourths  of  the  quantity  contained  in  natural  Ihne- 
stones.  In  damp  situations  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  proceeds 
most  slowly. 

1°.  Change  undergone  by  pure  lime  during  spontaneous  slaking.~ 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  stnng  tendency  of  caustic  lime  to  ab- 
«orb  carbonic  acid,  a  &:)nsiderable  quantity  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  first 
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formed,  during  spontaneous  slaking,  becomes  changed   nto  carbonate 

during  the  slaking  of  the  rest.     Biit,  when  it  has  all  completely  fallen, 

the  rapidity  of  tlie  absorption  ceases,  and  the  tine  slaked  liaie  ;0Dsists  of 

Carbonate  of  lime      .  ....     57'4 

r»    I    .      r  1-       ^  lime   .  .     32-4  ?       ,(,  „ 

Rydrateofhme^^^^jg^_     .     .     10-2^      *^'^ 

100 
or,  a  ton  of  lime,  left  in  the  open  air  till  it  has  completely  fallen  to 
powder,  contains  abotit  84  cwt.  in  the  state  of  hydrate.  If  left  to  slake 
:n  large  heaps,  the  lime  m  the  inte'or  of  those  heaps  will  not  absorb  so 
nuch  carbonic  acid  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable  time. 
More  caustic  lime  (hydrate)  also  will  be  present  if  it  be  left  to  slake,  as 
is  often  done  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  shallow  pits  covered  with  sods, 
to  defend  it  from  tlie  air  and  the  rains. 

After  the  lime  has  attained  the  state  above  described,  and  which  is  a 
chemical  compound*  of  carbonate  with  hydrate  of  lime,  the  further  ab- 
sorption of  carbonate  acid  from  the  air  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  is  only 
completely  effected  after  a  very  long  period. 

2°.  When  slaked  in  the  ordinary  way  lime  falls  to  powder,  without 
having  absorbed  any  notable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Numerous 
small  lumps  al*o  remain,  which,  though  covered  with  a  coating  of  hy- 
drate, have  not  themselves  absorbed  any  water.  The  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  by  this  slaked  lime  is  at  first  very  rapid, — so  that  where 
the  full  effect  of  caustic  lime  upon  the  soil  is  required,  it  ought  to  be 
ploughed  in  as  early  as  possible, — but  it  gradually  becomes  more  slow, 
a  variable  proportion  of  the  compound  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  abo%'e 
described  is  formed,  and  even  when  thinly  scattered  over  a  grass-field, 
an  entire  year  may  pass  over  without  effecting  the  complete  conversion 
of  the  whole  into  carbonate. 

3°.  Calcined  or  burned  magnesia,  whether  in  the  pure  state  or  mixed 
with  quick-lime,  as  in  the  magnesian  limes,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  more 
slowly — and  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air  will  probably  never  return  to 
its  original  condition  of  carbonate. 

When  allowed  to  slake  spontaneously,  three-fourths  of  it  become 
ultimately  changed  into  carbonate,  and  form  a  compound  of  hydrate 
and  carbonate  which  is  identified  with  the  common  uncalcined  magne- 
sia of  the  shops.     This  compoundf  consists  of 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 69-37 

Hydrate  of  magnesia 16-03 

Water 14-60 
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and  it  undergoes  no  further  change  by  continued  exposure  to  the  air. 
Bui  if  slaked  by  the  direct  application  of  water,  inagnesia,  like  lime 

'  Tliis  compound  consists  ofone  atom  of  carbonate  of  time  ^Ca  O  •^-  COa)  ccESbined  witt 
one  of  tiydrate  (Ca  O  -f-  HO,)  and  is  represented  shortly  by  Ca  C  -i-  Ua  11 — in  which  C# 
denotes  calcium  (Lee.  IX.,  §  4,)  Ca  O  or  Ca  oxide  of  calcium  or  lime,  CO2  or  C  rarboolc 
icid  (Lee.  HI.,  i  1,)  and  II  O  or  H  water  (Lee.  II.  S  6.) 

t  f ^  5  represented  by  the  formula  3  (Ms  'i  -^  H)  -f-  ^  H. 
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forms  a  hydrate  only,  without  absorbing  any  sensible  cuantity  of  car 
bonic  acid.  The  hydrate  thus  produced  is  met  with  hi  the  form  of 
mineral  deposits  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  this  mineral 
is  not  known  to  undergo  any  change  or  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  though 
exposed  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  the  air.  When  magnesian  limes 
are  slaked  by  water,  therefore,  the  magnesia  they  contain  may  remain 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  caustic  stale  (of  hydrate),  which  will  change 
but  slowly  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  it  is  left  to  sponta- 
neous slaking,  one-fourlh  of  it  at  least  will  always  remain  in  ihe  caustic 
slate,  how  ever  long  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

Should  a  lime  be  naturally  of  such  a  kind,  or  be  so  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  of  the  soil  as  to  form  a  hydraulic  cement  or  an  ordinary 
mortar,  wliich  will  solidify  when  rains  come  upon  it,  or  when  the  natu- 
ral moisture  of  the  soil  reaches  il — Ihe  absorpiion  of  carbonic  acid  will 
in  a  great  measure  cease  as  it  becomes  solid,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lime  will  remain  caustic  for  an  indefinite  period. 

§  4.  Stales  of  chemical  combinalion  in  which  lime  may  be  applied  to 
the  land. 

There  are,  therefore,  four  distinct  slates  of  chemical  combination,  in 
which  pure  lirae  may  be  artificially  applied  to  the  land. 

l"".  Quick-lime  or  lime-shells,  in  which  the  lime  as  it  comes  from  the 
kiln  is  uncombined  either  v/ith  water  or  with  carbonic  acid. 

2°.  Slaked  lime  or  hydrate  of  lime,  in  which  by  the  direct  application 
of  water  il  has  been  made  to  combine  with  about  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

In.  both  these  states  the  lime  is  caustic,  and  may  be  properly  spoken 
of  as  caustic  lime. 

3°.  Spontaneously  slaked  lime,\n  which  one-half  of  the  lime  is  com- 
bined with  water  and  the  other  half  with  carbonic  acid.  In  this  slate 
it  is  only  half  caustic. 

4°.  Carbonate  of  lime — the  stale  in  which  it  occurs  in  nature,  and  to 
which  burned  lime,  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  more  or  less  perfectly 
arrives.  In  this  state  lime  possesses  no  caustic  or  alkaline  (p.  48,  §  5, 
note)  properties,  but  is  properly  called  mild  lime. 

5°.  ^i-carbonate  of  lime  may  be  adverted  to  as  a  fifth  stale  of  com- 
bination, in  whioh,  as  I  have  previously  explained  to  you  (pp.  46-6, 
J  1),  nature  usually  applies  lime  to  the  land.  In  this  state  il  is  combined 
with  a  double  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
readily  soluble  in  water.  Hence,  springs  are  often  impregnated  with 
il,  and  the  waters  that  guah  from  fissures  in  the  lime-stone  rocks  spread 
it  through  the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  sweeten  the  land. 

1  shall  hereafter  speak  of  these  several  stales  under  the  names  of 
quick-Wvne,  hydrate  of  lime,  spontaneously  slaked  lime,  carbonate  of 
hme,  and  Bi-carbonate  of  hme.  By  adhering  to  these  strictly  correct 
names,  we  shall  avoid  some  of  that  confusion  into  which  those  who 
have  hitherto  treated  of  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  have  unavoidably 
fallen.  The  term  mild,  you  will  understand,  applies  only  to  that  which 
is  entirely  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

ISfagnesia,  in  the  magnesian  limes,  nray  in  like  manner  be  either  in 
the  state  o(  calcined  maf^nesia.  of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  of  spontancmtalx 
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slaked — meaningfl  y  this  the  compound  of  hydrate  with  carbonate — of 
carbonate,  or  of  Bi~carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  of  which  is  so- 
luble in  water  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  (It  dissolves  in  48  times 
its  weight  of  water — or  a  gallon  of  water  will  dissolve  5  ounces  of 
the  Bi-carbonate  containing  IJ  ounces  of  magnesia.) 

§  5.   Of  the  various  natural  forms  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is 
applied  to  the  land. 

In  the  unburned  or  natural  state,  lime  is  met  with  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  numerous  forms — in  many  of  which  it  can  be  applied 
largely,  easily,  and  with  economy  to  the  land. 

1°.  Marl. — Of  these  forms  that  of  marl  occurs  most  abundantly, 
and  is  most  extensively  used  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  By 
the  term  marl,  is  understood,  as  I  explained  to  you,  when  treating  of 
soils  (Lee.  XL,  §  3,y  an  earthy  mixture,  which  contains  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  effervesces  more  or  less  sensibly  when  an  acid  (vinegar  or 
diluted  muriatic  acid — spirit  of  salt)  is  poured  upon  it.  Generally, 
also,  the  tenacious  marls,  when  introduced  into  water,  lose  their  co- 
herence, and  gradually  fall  to  powder.  This  test  is  often  employed 
to  distinguish  between  marly  and  other  clays,  yet  the  falUng  asunder, 
though  it  afford  a  presumption,  is  not  an  infallible  proof  that  the  sub- 
stance tried  is  really  a  marl. 

Marls  are  of  various  colors,  white,  grey,  yellow,  blue,  and  of  various 
degrees  of  coherence,  some  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  fine, 
loose,  sandy  powder,  others  being  tenacious  and  clayey,  and  others, 
again,  hard  and  stony.  These  differences  arise  in  part  from  the  kind 
and  proportion  of  the  earthy  matters  they  contain,  and  in  part,  also,  from 
the  nature  of  the  locality,  moist  or  dry,  in  which  they  are  found.  The 
hard  and  stony  varieties  are  usually  laid  upon  the  land,  and  exposed  to 
the  pulverising  influence  of  a  winter's  frost  before  they  are  either  spread 
over  the  pasture  or  ploughed  into  the  arable  land.  Some  rich  marls 
consist  in  part  or  in  whole  of  broken  and  comminuted  shd.s,  which 
clearly  indicate  the  source  of  the  calcareous  matter  they  contain. 

COUPOSITinN  OF  MARLS   FROM 

Luneburg.  OBnabruck  Magdeburg.  Brunswick.  Wesemanh,  Brunswict 

powdery,  slimy.  clayey.          loamy.      powdery.  stony. 

auartz-Sandfc  Silica..    5-6  2.J0  58-4         734         789  711 

Alumina 0-4  10-0  8-4            1-9           31           40 

Oxides  of  Iron 4  2  19  6-7           3  2           3  8           65 

Do.  of  Magnesia trace  trace  03           0  3           03           11 

Carbonateof  Lime....  85-5  350  18-2         181           8-2  13-3 

Do.  of  Magnesia 1-25  09  38           1-5           30          2-6 

Sulphuret  of  Iron —  7'3  —            —            —           — 

Potash  &  Soda,  com-  J-aac  .  .<   c  no  nn  no 

bined«rUh  Silica.,  I     ^'^^       *"•=«  ^'^  O^  O'"  "^ 

Common  Salt 0'03        trace         trace         trace        01        trace 

Gypsum 0-06         0-9  21  01  0  5        trace 

'';Z'etrl^.'"r.S     2-3           0-5  05  07  IS           .2 

Nitrate  of  Lime 0  01          —  —  -  — 

carbon 

Organic  Matter 0-6         205  _  _  _           — 

100         100         100  100         100         lOO 
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The  characteristic  property  of  true  marls  of  every  variety  is,  I  have 
(aid,  the  presence  of  a  considerab'e  per  centage  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  and,  in  general,  diffused  uniformly  through 
the  entire  mass.  To  this  calcareous  matter  the  chief  efficacy  of  these 
maris  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed,  yut  as  they  always  contain  other  chem- 
ical compounds  to  which  the  special  efficacy  of  certain  varieties  has 
sometimes  been  ascribed,  it  may  notbe  improper  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  preceding  table,  in  which  the  constitution  of  several  marls,  from 
different  localities,  is  represented,  afler  the  analyses  of  Sprengel. 

Several  reflections  will  occur  to  you  on  looking  at  these  tables — such 
as, 

First — that  marls  differ  very  much  in  composition,  and  therefore 
must  differ  very  much  also  in  the  effects  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing when  applied  in  the  same  quantity  to  the  same  kinds  of  land. 

Second — that,  among  ott  er  differences,  the  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  is  very  unlike — in  scne  varieties  amounting  to  85  lbs.  out  of 
every  hundred,  while  in  others  <.s  little  as  5  lbs.  are  present  in  the  same 
weight.  You  will  understand,  erefore,  how  very  different  the  quan- 
tity applied  to  the  land  must  be,  ft  ese  several  varieties  are  to  produce 
an  equal  liming  or  to  add  equal  quantities  of  hme  to  the  soil.  You 
will  see  that  each  of  three  persons  may  be  adopting  the  best  practice 
with  his  own  marl — though  the  one  add  only  12  to  20  tons  per  acre, 
while  the  second  adds  50  to  00,  and  the  third  100  to  120  tons. 

Third — that  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth)  is  in 
some  marls  considerably  greater  than  in  others.  Thus  with  every  ton 
of  the  first  of  the  above  marls  you  would  lay  on  the  soil  52  lbs.  of  bone 
earth — about  as  much  as  is  contained  in  a  cwt.  of  bone  dust — while 
with  the  second  you  would  only  add  11  lbs.  In  so  far  as  their  effects 
upon  the  land  depend,  or  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance, therefore,  they  must  also  be  very  different.     And, 

Fourth — that  the  mechanical  effects  of  these  marls  upon  the  soil  to 
which  they  are  added  must  be  very  unlike,  since  some  contain  70  or 
80  lbs.  of  sand  in  every  hundred — while  others  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clay.  The  opening  effects  of  the  one  marl,  and  the  stiff- 
ening effects  of  the  other,  when  they  are  laid  an  in  large  quantities, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  very  different  alterations  in  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  soil. 

2°.  Shell  Sand. — The  sands  that  skirt  the  shores  of  the  sea  are 
found  in  many  localities  to  be  composed,  in  large  proportion,  of  the 
fragments  of  broken  and  comminuted  shells.  These  form  a  calcare- 
ous sand,  mixed  occasionally  with  portions  of  animal  matter,  and, 
when  taken  fresh  from  the  sea-shore,  with  some  saline  matter  derived 
from  the  sea. 

Such  is  the  case  in  many  places  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  From 
these  spots  the  sand  is  transported  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  into 
the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  upon  the  land.  It  has  been 
estimated  (De  la  Beche's  Geological  Report  on  Cornwall,  fc,  p.  480) 
that  seven  millions  of  cubic  feet  are  at  present  employed  every  year 
in  that  county  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  also,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  island 
af  Arran  and  of  the  Western  Isles,  this  shell  sand  abounds,  and  is 
16» 
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applied  extensively,  and  with  remarkably  beneficial  effects,  both  to  the 
pasture  lands  and  to  the  peaty  soils  that  cover  so  large  an  area  in  this 
remote  part  ol'  Scotland.  It  is  chiefly  along  the  coasts  that  it  has  hith- 
erto been  extensively  employed,  and  it  is  transported  by  sea  to  a  dis- 
tance of  80  or  100  miles.  "  In  the  island  of  Barray  alone,  there  are  four 
square  miles  of  shells  and  shell  sand  of  the  finest  quality  and  of  an 
indefinite  depth"  (Macdonald's  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides, 
p.  401.)  When  covered  with  a  dressing  of  this  shell  sand  the  peaty 
surface  becomes  covered  with  a  sward  of  delicate  grass — and  the 
border  of  green  herbage  that  skirts  the  shores  of  these  islands  in  so 
many  places  is  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  artificial  applications  of 
such  dressing  or  to  the  natural  action  of  the  sea  winds  in  strewing 
the  fine  sand  over  them,  when  seasons  of  storm  occur. 

The  coast  of  Ireland  is  no  less  rich  in  such  sand  in  many  parts  both 
of  its  northern  and  southern  coasts.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  it  is 
known  to  have  been  used  for  agricultur'.  purposes  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land— and  nearly  as  long  ago  to  have  ,een  brought  over  to  the  oppo- 
site (Gcdloway )  coast  of  Scotland  w  n  a  view  of  being  applied  to  the 
land  (Macdonald.)  In  the  south,  a  cording  to  Mrs.  Hall,  (Mrs.  Hall's 
Ireland,)  the  coral  sand  raised  in  Ban  try  Bay  alone  produces  £4000 
or  £5000  a-year  to  the  boatmen  who  procure  it  and  to  the  peasants 
who  convey  it  up  the  country. 

On  the  coast  of  France,  and  especially  in  Brittany,  opposite  to  Corn- 
wall, on  the  other  side  of  the  English  channel,  it  is  obtained  in  large 
quantity,  and  is  in  great  demand  (Payen  and  Boussingault,  Annalesde 
Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  third,  series,  iii.,  p.  92.)  It  is  applied  to  the  clay  soils 
and  to  marshy  grass  lands  with  much  advantage,  and  is  carried  far 
inland  for  this  purpose.  It  is  there  called  Irez,  and  is  laid  on  the  land  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  ]  5  tons  per  acre.  On  the  southern  coasts  of  France, 
where  shell  sand  is  met  with,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  tanque  or 
tangue. 

The  shell  sand  of  Cornwall  contains  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  an  equally  variable  small  admixture  of  animal 
matter  and  of  sea  salt.  The  rest  is  chiefly  sfliceous  sand.  Other  va- 
rieties have  a  similar  composition.  Two  specimens  oftangve  from  the 
south  of  France,  analysed  by  Vitalis,  and  one  of  sheU  sand  from  the 
island  of  Isla,  partially  examined  by  myself,  consisted  of 

Tyn-jne  from  the  Shell  Sand 

SiHirh  of  France.  from  Isla. 

Sand,  chiefly  siliceous 20-3  40  ^'ri-rt    r'7 

Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Iron 4-6  4-6  y'-'^  ^°  °^' ' 

Carbonate  of  Lime 66-0  47.5  28     to  34 

Phosphate  of  Lime 1  ?  0-3 

Water,  and  loss 0-1  7-9  — 

100     100  100 

3°.  Coral  sand  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  shell  sand  with  which 
It  is  often  intermixed  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  collected  in  considerable 
quantities,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  drag — ^being  torn  up  by  the  fish- 
ermen in  a  living  state — on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  (Bantry  Bay  and 
elsewhere, )  and  on  the  shores  of  Brittany,  especially  near  the  mouths  of 
ihf  -ivers.   In  this  fresh  a  -ule  it  is  preferred  by  the  farmer,  probably  be« 
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eause  it  contains  both  more  saline  and  more  animal  matter.  This  ani- 
mal matter  enables  it  to  unite  in  some  measure  the  beneficial  effects 
which  follow  from  the  application  of  marl  and  of  a  small  dressing  of 
farm-yard  or  other  valuable  mixed  manure. 

Payen  and  Boussingault  ascribe  the  principal  efBcacjr  of  the  shell 
and  coral  sands  to  the  small  quantity  of  animal  matter  which  is  present 
in  them.  These  chemists  estimate  the  relative  manuring  powers  of 
dirtereni  substances  applied  to  the  land  by  the  quantities  of  nitrogen 
which  they  severally  contain,  and  thus,  compared  with  farm-yard 
manure,  att  "'•nte  to  the  shell  and  coral  sands  the  following  relative 

values: — 

Contain  of  Relative 

Nitrogen.  value. 

100  lbs.  of  Farm-yard  Manure     .     .     .     0-40    lbs.  100 

do.      of  Coral  Sand  (Merl)      .     .     .     0-512  lbs.  128 

do.      of  Shell  Sand  (Trez)      .     .     .     0-13    lbs.  321* 

That  is  to  say,  that,  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  these  substances  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  nitrogen  they  contain,  fresh  coral  sand  is  nearly  one- 
third  mare  valuable  than  farm-yard  manure,  while  fresh  shell  sand  is 
only  equal  in  virtue  to  one-third  of  its  weight  of  the  same  substance. 

Though,  as  I  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  to  you, 
much  weight  is  not  to  be  attached  to  such  methods  of  estimating  the  re- 
lative values  of  manuring  substances  by  the  proportions  of  any  one  of 
the  ingredients  they  happen  to  contain — yet  the  fact,  that  so  much  ani- 
mal matter  is  occasionally  present  in  the  living  corals,  accounts  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  for  the  immediate  effects  of  this  form  of  calcareous 
application.  This  animal  matter  acts  directly  and  during  the  first  year; 
the  carbonate  of  lime  begins  to  show  its  beneficial  influence  most  dis- 
tinctly when  two  or  three  years  have  passed. 

4°.  Limestone  Sand  and  Oravel. — In  countries  which  abound  in 
lime-stones,  there  are  found  scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  hollows  and 
on  the  hill-sides,  banks  and  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  rounded 
particles  of  lime-stone  abound.  These  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  lime-stone  sand  and  gravel,  and  are  derived  from  the  decay  or  wear- 
ing down  of  the  lime-stone  and  other  rocks  by  the  action  of  water. 
Such  accumulations  are  frequent  in  Ireland.  They  are  indeed  exten- 
sively diffused  0T4r  the  surface  of  that  island,  as  tve  might  expect  in  a 
country  abounding  so  much  in  rocks  of  mountain  lime-stone.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  peat  bogs  these  sands  and  gravels  are  a  real  blessing. 
They  are  a  ready,  most  useful,  and  largely  employed  means  of  im- 
provement, producing,  upon  arable  land,  the  ordinary  effects  of  liming, 
and,  when  spread  upon  boggy  soils,  alone  enabling  it  to  grow  sweet 
herbage  and  to  afford  a  nourishing  pasture.  The  proportion  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  these  sands  and  gravels  contain  is  very  variable.  I  have 
examined  two  varieties  from  Kilfinane,  in  the  county  of  Cork  (?).  The 
one,  a  yellow  sand,  contained  26  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime — the  re- 
sidue, being  a  fine  red  sand,  chiefly  siliceous ;  the  other,  a  fine  gravel 
of  a  grey  colour,  contained  40  per  cetit.  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  tho 
form  chieflj'  of  rounded  fragments  of  blue  lime-stone,  the  residue  cori 
listing  of  fragnents  of  sand-stone,  of  quartz,   and  of  granite. 

'  Annatet  it  Chim.  H  di  Phyi.,  third  stria,  iii,,  p  IDg. 
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Thi  application  of  such  mixtures  must  not  only  improve  the  physi- 
cal characters  of  the  soil,  but  the  presence  of  the  fragments  of  granite, 
containing  undecomposed  felspar  and  mica  (Lee.  XK.,  §  1),  must  con- 
tribute materially  to  aid  the  fert.lizing  action  of  the  lime-stone  with 
which  they  are  mixed. 

5°.  Crashed  Lime-stone. — The  good  eflfects  of  calcareous  marls  and 
of  lime-stone  gravels  naturally  suggest  the  crushing  of  lime-stones 'as  a 
means  of  obtaining  carbonate  of  lime  in  so  minute  a  state  of  division 
that  it  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  soil.  Lord  Karnes  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  who  in  this  country  endeavoured  to  bring  this  suggestion 
into  practical  operation.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  machinery  to 
be  erected  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  remotest  districts  of  Scotland, 
but  from  some  cause  the  plan  seems  never  to  have  obtained  a  proper 
trial. 

One  of  the  results  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  follows  from  the 
burning  of  rich  lime  is  this,  that  it  naturally  falls  to  a  very  fine  powder 
as  it  slakes.  Where  coal  or  other  combustible  is  cheap,  therefore,  it 
may  possibly  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  burning,  at  a  less  cost 
ih:in  it  could  be  crushed. 

Yet  there  are  two  cases  or  conditions  in  which  crushing  might  be  re- 
sorted to  with  equal  advantage  and  economy  : 

First,  where  coal  is  dear  or  remote,  while  lime-stones  and  water 
[lower  are  abundant.  There  are  many  inland  districts  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms  where  these  conditions  exist,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  erection  of  cheap  machinery  might  afford  the  means  of  greatly  fer- 
tilizing the  land  ;  and, 

Second,  there  are  in  many  localities  rocks  rich  in  calcareous  mat- 
ler,  which  are  nevertheless  so  impure,  or  contain  so  much  other  earthy 
in:mer,  that  they  cannot  be  burned  into  lime.  Yet,  if  crushed,  these 
sriirie  masses  of  rock  would  form  a  valuable  dressing  for  the  land. 
M  iny  lime-stones  of  this  impure  character,  which  are  really  useless  for 
biiildin:;  purposes — which  do  not  fall  to  powder  when  burned,  and 
which  have,  therefore,  been  hitherto  neglected  as  useless — might,  by 
crushing,  be  made  extensively  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
siliceous  lime-stones  (corn-stones)  of  the  old  red  sand-stone,  the  earthy 
beds  of  the  mountain  lime-stone,  and  many  of  the  calcareous  strata  of 
the  Silurian  system  might  thus  be  made  to  improve  more  extensively 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  severally  met  with.  The  richer  limes 
now  brought  fiom  a  great  distance,  and  at  much  expense — as  on  the 
Scottish  borders — might  be  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  native 
produce  of  the  district. 

§  (i.  Effects  of  marl  and  of  the  coral,  shell,  and  lime-stone  sands, 
upon  the  soil. 

The  effects  which  result  from  the  application  of  the  above  natural 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  of  two  kinds. 

1°.  Their  physical  effect  in  altering  the  natural  texture  of  the  soils  to 
which  they  are  added.  This  effect  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  earthy  matter  associated  with  the  lime.  Thus  the  clay 
marls  will  improve,  by  stiffening,  such  soils  as  are  light  and  sandy— 
tlie  shell  sands  and  lime-stone  gravels,  by  opening  and  rendering  mora 
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free  and  easier  worked  such  soils  as  are  stiff,  intractable,  and  more  or 
less  impervious — while  either  will  impart  solidity  and  substance  to 
such  as  are  of  a  peaty  nature  or  over-bound  with  other  forms  of  vege- 
table matter. 

2°.  Their  chemical  effect  in  actually  rendering  the  soil  productive  of 
larger  crops.  This  effect  is  altogether  independent  of  any  alteration  in 
the  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  and  is  nearly  the  same  in  kind,  what- 
ever be  the  variety  of  marl,  &c.,  we  apply.  It  differs  in  degree,  chiefly 
according  to  the  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  which  each  variety 
contains.  This  action  of  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  they  contain  is 
supposed  to  be  modified  in  some  cases  by  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  &c.  (p.  370.)  with  which  it  maybe  mixed — it  is  certainly  modified 
by  the  animal  and  saline  matters  which  are  present  in  the  recent  cor- 
als and  shell  sands. 

The  several  effects  of  marls  and  calcareous  sands  being  dependent 
upon  circumstances  so  different,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinions  of 
practical  men  should,  in  former  times,  have  been  divided  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  this  or  that  marl  upon  their  respective  soils.  In  no  two 
localities  was  the  substance  applied  to  the  land  exactly  alike,  and 
hence  unlike  results  must  necessarily  have  followed,  and  disappoint- 
ment been  occasionally  experienced  from  their  use.  And  yet  the  im- 
portance of  rightly  understanding  the  kind  and  degree  of  effect  which 
these  manuring  substances  ought  to  produce  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  a  larger  surface  of  the  cropped  land  in  Europe  is  improved 
by  the  assistance  of  calcareous  marls  and  sands — than  by  the  aid  of 
burned  lime  and  farm-yard  manure  put  together. 

It  is  not  easy  in  any  case  to  estimate  with  precision  what  portion  of 
the  effect  caused  by  a  given  marl  is  due  to  its  chemical  and  what  to  its 
physical  action.  Even  the  pure  limes,  when  applied  in  large  doses, 
produce  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  soil,  which  on  stiff  lands  is  ben- 
eficial, and  on  light  or  sandy  fields  often  injurious.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, the  action  of  lime  applied  in  any  form  may  be  considered  as  part- 
ly physical  and  partly  chemical — the  extent  of  the  chemical  action  in 
general  increasing  with  the  proportion  of  lime  which  the  kind  of  cal- 
careous matter  employed  is  known  to  contain. 

The  observed  effects  of  marls  and  shell  sands,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
chemical,  are  very  analogous  to  those  produced  by  lime  as  it  is  gener- 
ally applied  in  the  quick  or  slaked  state  in  so  many  parts  of  our  islands. 

They  alter  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  grasses  when  applied  to 
pasture — they  cover  even  the  undrained  bog  with  a  short  rich  grass — 
they  extirpate  heath,  and  bent,  and  useless  moss — they  exterminate 
the  weeds  which  infest  the  unlimed  corn  fields — they  increase  the 
quantity  and  enable  the  land  to  grow  a  belter  quality  of  corn — they  ma- 
nifest a  continued  action  for  manyyears  after  they  have  been  applied — 
like  the  purer  limes  they  act  more  energetically  if  aided  by  the  occa- 
sional adfition  of  other  manure — and  like  them  they  finally  exhaust* 
a  soil  from  which  the  successive  crops  are  reaped,  without  the  requisite 
return  of  decaying  animal  or  veee'able  matter. 

*  or  shell  mart  the  same  quantity  ex'faustB  sooner  than  clay  marl  (Karnes^.  Ttiia  la 
•wing  chiefly  to  the  larger  proportion  of  lime  contained  in  the  former 
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But  to  these  and  other  effects  I  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  your  at- 
tention more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  lecture. 

§  7.  Of  thf.  use  of  chalk  cu  a  manure. 

Chalk  is  another  fon  a  o  carbonate  of  Mtae  which  occurs  very  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  and  whijh,  from  its  softness,  has  in  many  parts  of 
England  been  extensively  applied  to  the  land  in  an  unburned  state. 

The  practice  of  chalking  prevails  more  or  less  extensively  in  all 
hat  part  of  England  (Lee.  XI.,  §  9,)  over  which  the  chalk  formation 
extends.  It  is  usually  dug  up  from  pits  towards  the  close  of  the  au- 
tumn or  beginning  of  winter,  when  full  of  water,  and  laid  upon  the 
land  in  heaps.  During  the  winter's  frost  the  lumps  of  chalk  fall  to 
pieces,  and  are  readily  spread  over  the  fields  in  spring.  The  quantity 
laid  on  varies  with  ihe  quality  of  the  soil  and  of  the  chalk  itself,  and 
with  the  more  or  less  perfect  crumbling  it  undergoes  during  the  season 
of  winter,  and  with  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It  gives  tena- 
city and  closeness  to  gravelly  soils,*  opens  and  imparts  freeness  to  stiff 
clays,  and  adds  firmness  to  such  as  are  of  a  sandy  nature. 

If  a  physical  improvement  of  this  kind  be  required,  it  is  laid  on  at 
tlie  rate  of  from  400  to  1000  bushels  an  acre.  But  some  chalks  con- 
tain much  more  clay  than  others,  and  are  employed,  therefore,  in  small- 
er proportions. 

For  the  improvement  of  coarse,  sour,  marshy  pasture,  itisappliedat 
Ihe  rate  of  150  to  250  bushels  an  acre,  and  speedily  brings  up  a  sweel 
and  delicate  herbage.  It  is  also  said  to  root  out  sorrel  from  lands  thai 
are  infested  with  ibis  plant. 

These  effects  are  precisely  such  as  usually  follow  from  the  applica- 
tion of  marl,  and,  like  marl,  the  repetition  of  chalk  exhausts  the  land,  if 
manure  be  noi  afterwards  added  to  it  in  sufficient  quantity. 

But  the  chalking  of  the  Southern  Downs  and  of  the  Wolds  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire  would  appear  to  diHer  in  some  respects  from 
ordinary  marling.  On  the  ihin  soils  immediately  resting  upon  the 
chalk,  experience  has  shown  that  repeated  dressings  of  chalk  recently 
dug  up,  may  be  applied  with  much  benefit.  To  a  stranger,  also,  it  ap- 
pears singular  that  an  admixture  of  that  chalk  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  soil  is  not  productive  of  the  same  advantage.  Even  the 
chalk  of  an  entire  district  is,  in  some  cases,  rejected  by  the  farmer, 
and  he  will  rather  bring  another  variety  from  a  considerable  distance, 
than  incur  the  less  expense  of  laying  on  his  land  that  which  is  met 
with  on  his  own  or  on  his  neighbors'  farms.  Thus  the  Suffolk  farmers 
prefer  the  chalk  of  Kent  to  lay  on  their  lands,  and  are  at  the  cost  of 
bringing  it  across  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  though  chalk  rocks  lie  al- 
tiiDSt  everywhere  around  and  beneath  them. 

The  cause  of  the  diversities  which  thus  present  themselves  in  the 
[iraclice  of  experienced  aoriculturists,  partly  at  least,  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  of  chalk  employed.  Careful 
analyses  have  not  yet  shown  in  what  respects  these  chalks  differ  in  che- 
mical cocstitution,  and  until  this  is  ascertained  we  must  remain  in 

'  Mr.  Gawlei',  NorU'  Hampshire,  states  that  a  gravel  thus  stiffened,  instead  of  12  to  16 
bushels  rf  wheat,  yle.ded  altarwards  21  to  30  bushels.— £rifiaA  Husbandry,  1.,  p.  280 
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Bome  measure  in  the  dark,  both  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  dressing  o( 
cbalk  acts  in  improving  a  soil  already  rich  in  chalk,  and  why  chalk 
from  one  locality  should  act  so  much  more  beneficially  than  another. 

With  one  thing,  however,  we  are  familiar,  that  the  upper  beds  of 
chalk  abound  in  flint,  and  where  they  form  the  surface  support  a  thin 
and  scanty  herbage — while  the  under  chalks  are  more  tenacious  and 
apparently  more  rich  in  clay,  and  support  generally  a  soil  which  yields 
valuable  crops  of  corn.  An  admixture  of  the  lower,  therefore,  ought  to 
improve  the  soils  of  the  upper;  and  as  the  chalks  of  Kent  consist  of 
;liese  lower  beds,  we  can  understand  why  the  practical  farmer  in  Suf- 
folk should  prefer  them  to  the  upper  chalks  of  his  own  neighbourhood. 
Still  we  cannot,  as  yet,  give  the  scientific  reasons  why  the  one  chalk 
should  be  better  than  the  other.  A  rigorous  chemical  analysis  can 
alone  determine  with  certainty  why  the  one  should  produce  a  differ- 
ent effect  from  the  other. 

Chalks  may  diBer  in  the  proportion  of  clay  or  of  organic  matter  wiih 
which  they  are  associated — in  the  quantity  of  silica  (the  substance  of 
flints)  or  of  silicates  they  contain, — in  the  amount  of  magnesia  or  of 
phosphate  of  lime  which  can  be  detected  in  them — or  of  saline  matter 
which  a  careful  examination  will  discover, — and  they  may  even  dider 
physically  in  the  fineness  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  chalk  is  composed.*  All  such  differences  may  modify 
(he  action  of  the  several  varieties  in  such' a  way  as,  when  accurately 
investigated,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  remarkable  preference 
manifested  by  practical  men  for  the  one  over  the  other.  IJntil  such 
an  investigation  has  been  carefully  made,  it  is  unfair  hastily  to  class 
among  local  prejudices  what  may  prove  to  be  the  results  of  long  ])rac- 
tical  experience. 

On  the  chalk  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  the  practice  of 
chalking  even  the  thin  soils  is  now  comparatively  old  in  dale.  The 
lowest  chalks  are  there  also  much  preferred, — they  are  laid  on  at  the 
rate  of  60  to  80  cubic  yards  per  acre,  and  they  cause  a  great  improve- 
ment, especially  upon  ihe  deep  Lands,  as  they  are  called,  where  the 
soil  is  deepest.  Corn  does  not  yield  so  well,  nor  ripen  so  early,  on 
these  deep  soils,  as  where  a  thinner  covering  rests  upon  the  chalk.  It 
is  naturally  also  unfit  for  barley  or  turnips,  the  latter  plant  being  espe- 
cially infested  with  the  disease  called  fingers  and  toes  \^Brilish  Hus- 
bandry, iii.,  p.  124 1  (Strickland).  But  a  heavy  chalking  removes  all 
the  above  defects  of  these  deep  soils,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  corn  ripens  sooner,  is  larger  in  quantity,  and  better  in  quality, 
atid  the  turnijjs  grow  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

These,  however,  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  the  usual  efl^ects  of  a  large 
addition  of  lime  to  a  soil  in  which  previously  little  existed.  It  is  a 
fact  which  will  naturally  strike  you  as  remarkable,  that  soils  which  rest 
upon  chalk,  as  well  as  upon  other  lime-stone  rocks,  even  at  the  depth 
Ota  few  inches  only,  are  often,  and  especially  when  in  a  state  of  nature, 
BO  destitute  of  liine  that  not  a  panicle  can  be  detected  in  them.  That 
lime  in  any  form  should  benefit  such  soils  is  consistent  with  uniform 

'  Elirenberg  has  discovered  that  chalk  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  the  skelet0U| 
etaeila,  or  other  exiivial  <spoilR)  of  marine  microscopic  animals. 
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eiperience.  I  shall  presently  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  your 
atteuiion  to  the  two  concurring  causes  by  the  joint  operation  of  which 
lime  is  sooner  or  later  wholly  removed  from  the  soil,  even  where,  as  in 
Ihe  W-.ds,  it  rests  immediately  upua  the  cLalk. 

§  8.  I)  lime  indispensable  to  the/ertility  of  the  soil? 

It  is  the  result  of  universal  experience  wherever  agriculture  has  been 
advanced  to  the  state  of  an  art,  thai  the  presence  of  lime  is  nseful  to 
the  soil. 

Not  only  is  this  fact  deduced  from  the  result  of  innumerable  applica- 
tions of  this  substance  to  lands  of  every  qnality,  but  it  is  established 
also  l)y  a  consideration  of  the  known  chemical  constitntion  of  soils 
wliich  are  naturally  possessed  of  unlike  degrees  of  fertility. 

Thus  sandy  or  siliceous  soils  are  more  or  less  barren  if  lime  be  ab- 
sent— vvliile  the  addition  of  this  substance  in  the  form  of  marl  or  other- 
wise renders  tbem  susceptible  of  cultivation.  So  clay  soils,  in  which 
no  lime  can  be  detected,  are  often  at  on^e  changed  in  character  by  a 
sufficient  liming.  Felspar  soils  contain  t.i  lime,  and  ihey  are  barren — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  such  as  are  derived  immediately  from  the  de- 
gradation of  the  serpentine  rocks. 

Trap  soils,  on  the  other  hand — such  as  are  derived  from  decayed 
bastills  or  green-stones — are  poor  in  proportion  as  felspar  abounds  in 
them.  Where  augites  and  zeolites  are  present  in  large  proportion  in 
the  trap  from  which  ihey  are  formed,  the  soils  are  rich,  and  may  even 
lie  used  as  marl.  The  only  difference  in  this  latter  case  is,  that  lime  is 
Tjot  deficient  (Lee.  XII.,  §  4), — and  to  this  difference  the  greater  fertility 
may  fairly  be  ascribed. 

But  let  it  be  conceded  that  lime  is  useful  lo  or  benefits  the  soil  in 
which  it  exists,  you  may  still  ask — is  lime  indispensable  to  the  soil  ? — 
is  it  impossible  for  even  an  average  fertility  to  be  manifested  where 
lime  is  entirely  absent  ? 

There  are  two  different  considerations,  from  each  of  which  we  may 
deduce  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 

1°.  The  result  of  all  the  analyses  hitherto  made  of  soils  naturally 
fertile  show  that  lime  is  universally  present.  The  per-cenlage  oflime 
in  a  soil  may  be  very  small,  yet  it  can  always  be  detected  when  valua- 
ble and  healthy  crops  will  grow  upon  it.     Thus  the  fertile  soil  of  the 

Marsh  lands  in  Holstein  contains  0-2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Salt  marsh  in  East  Friesland         0*6  "  " 

Rich  pasture  near  Durham     .       1-31  "  " 

But  though  the  per  centage  oflime  in  these  cases  appears  small,  the 
absolute  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the  land  is  still  large.  Thus  sup- 
pose the  first  of  these  soils,  which  contains  the  least,  lo  be  only  six 
inches  in  depth,  and  each  cubic  foot  to  weigh  only  80  lbs. — it  would 
contain  about  3500  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  ijpwards  of  a  ton  and  a 
half,  in  e\  ery  acre.  A'lid  this  lime  would  be  intimately  mixed  wiih  llifi 
whole  soil,  in  which  stale  it  is  always  most  effective  in  itscperation.  I 
may  also  be  inferred  with  safely,  that  if  the*  upper  six  inches  containct 
this  proportion  of  lime,  the  under  soil  would  probably  be  richer  still, 
Bince  lime  tends  not  <i0  much  to  diffuse  i'seif  tbiongh,  as  to  sink  down- 
wards into  the  soil 
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2°.  The  results  of  all  the  chemknl  exatninaiions  hitherto  made  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  sap  and 
substance  of  plants  indicate, — if  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  lime  to  the 
growth  of  plants, — at  least  that  in  nature  all  cultivated  plants  do  ab- 
sorb it  by  their  roots  from  the  soil,  and  make  use  of  it  in  some  way  in 
aid  of  their  growth  In  so  far  as  our  practice  is  concerned,  this  is  very 
much  the  same  as  i.  we  could  prove  lime'to  be  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  ash  of  the  leaf  and  bulb  of  the  turnip  or  potatoe,  of  the  grain 
and  straw  of  our  corn-bearing  plants,  and  of  the  stems  and  seeds  of  our 
grasses,  all  contain  lime  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  grown.  And 
most  of  ihem  attain  high  health  and  luxuriance  only  where  lime  is 
easily  attained. 

Grant,  then,  that  lime  appears  to  be,  perhaps  virtually  is,  a  necessary 
food  of  plants,  without  which  their  natural  health  cannot  be  maintained, 
nor  functions  discharg;ed, — still  the  quantity  which  must  be  present  in 
the  soil  to  supply  this  food  is  not  necessarily  large.  Even  in  favor- 
at)le  circumstances  we  have  seen  (Lee.  X.,  §  3,)  that  the  average  crops 
(luring  an  entire  rotation  of  four  years  may  not  carry  ofTmore  than  250 
lbs.  of  lime  from  the  acre  of  land,  ^  quantity  which  even  the  marsh 
soils  of  Holstein  would  be  able  to  supply  for  half  a  century,  could  the 
roots  readily  make  their  way  into  every  part  of  the  soil. 

Still  we  may  safely  hold,  I  think,  that  this  quantity  of  lime  at  least 
is  indispensable — if  cultivated  plants  are  to  flourish  and  ripen.  So 
much,  at  least,  must  in  practice  be  every  year  added  to  cultivated  land 
in  one  form  or  another,  where  the  crops  are  in  whole  or  in  part  carried 
olf  ihe  land.  Where  it  is  not  added  either  artificially  or  by  some  natu- 
ral process,  infertility  must  gradually  ensue.  We  shall  presently  see 
that  lime  has  other  functions  to  perform  in  the  soil,  and  that  there  are 
natural  causes  in  constant  operation  in  our  climate  which  render  a 
larger  additiuti  than  this  desirable  at  least,  if  not  indispensable  to  con- 
tinued fertility. 

§  9.  Slate  of  combination  in  which  lime  exists  in  the  soil. 

This  lime,  which  we  have  concluded  to  be  an  indispensable  constitij- 
eni  of  fertile  soils,  may  be  present  in  several  distinct  states  of  combi- 
nation. 

1°.  In  that  of  chloride  of  calcium. — This  compound,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  (Lee.  IX.,  §  4,)  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  detected  in  the  sap,  especially  of  the  roots  of  plants.  Its 
solubility,  however,  exposes  it  to  be  readily  washed  out  of  the  soil  by 
the  rains,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  not  one  of  those  forms  of  com- 
bination in  which  lime  is  recognised  as  a  uniform  or  necessary  consti- 
tuent of  the  soil.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  boiling  half  a  pound 
of  the  soil  in  distilled  water,  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness.  If  the  dry  mass  become  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  if, 
after  being  dissolved  in  water,  it  give  a  white  precipitate  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  and  after  being  rendered  sour  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
a  white  precipitate  again  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  may  be  inferred  to 
coirtain  chloride  of  calcium. 

2°.  In  that  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsuirt In  this  state  also  it  is  not 

a  cnstant.  and  in  a  few  cases  only  an  abundant,  constituent  of  the  soil 
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Its  presence  may  be  detocted  by  ilie  de|)ositioii  of  mir.  rte crystals  en  (he 
sides  of  ihe  vessi.l  during  (be  evaporation  of  the  solution  obtained  by 
boiling  the  soil  in  distilled  water.  Or,  its  presence  may  be  inferred  if, 
after  observing  that  oxalate  of  ammonia  causes  a  precipitate  in  one 
small  portion  of  the  solution,  it  be  found  that  nitrate  of  baryta  also 
throws  down  a  while  precipitate  from  another  small  portion. 

3°.  In  the  state  of  phosphate. — This  compound  is  probably  present, 
though  always  in  small  proportion,  in  every  soil  which  is  capable  of 
raising  a  nutritious  vegetation.  It  may  be  readily  detected  by  treating 
600  grains  of  the  dry  soil  for  12  hours  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  oc- 
casionally stirring.  If  to  the  filtered  solution  caustic  ammonia  be  add- 
ed, a  brownish  precipitate  will  usually  fall.  If  this  precipitate  be  se- 
parated, and  treated  with  acetic  acid  (vinegar),  it  will  all  dissolve  if  no 
phosphoric  acid  be  present.  If  this  experiment  be  carefully  performed, 
and  a  residue  remain  undissolved,  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  solution,  and  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  may  be  safely  inferred. 

4°.  In  ihe  slate  of  silicate,  lime  rarely  exists  in  the  soil  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  Is  chiefly  in  such  as  are  derived  from  the  decay 
of  the  trap  rocks  or  of  some  varieties  of  granite  (sienite),  that  silicate 
of  lime  is  to  be  expected  to  occur. 

If,  after  being  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  above  described, 
the  soil  be  digested  for  some  hours  at  a  gentle  heat  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid — a  solution  will  be  obtained  from  which  ammonia  will 
again  throw  down  a  brown  precipitate.  If  oxalate  of  ammonia  now 
cause  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  if,  on  evaporating  to 
dryness,  the  solution  leave  a  portion  of  silica  insoluble  in  acids,  we  may 
infer  that  the  soil  most  probably  contains  some  lime  in  the  state  of  sili- 
(.ale. 

5°.  In  the  slate  of  carbonate,  lime  is  generally  supposed  most  usually 
lo  exist,  and  most  abundantly  in  all  soils.  If  on  pouring  dilute  muri- 
atic acid  upon  a  soil,  a  visible  effervescence  or  escape  of  minute  bubbles 
of  gas  manifest  itself,  or  if,  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  tube 
•jln>sed  at  one  end,  and  inverted  over  water  or  mercury,  bubbles  >(  gas 
rolled  in  the  upper  end  of  the  tube — the  soil  contains  some  carbonate. 
If  after  ammonia  has  been  added  to  the  solution,  oxalate  of  ammonia 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime — the  soil  contains 
carbonate  oClime. 

G°.  Iji  the  state  of  humate. — In  combination  with  huraic  acid  (Lee. 
XIII.,  §  1,)  lime  exists  most  frequently  in  soils  which  abound  in  vege- 
table matter — in  peaty  soils,  for  example,  to  which  quick-lime  or  marl 
af  any  kind  has  been  addid  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. The  presence  of  lime  in  the  slate  of  humate  is  only  to  bedetect- 
ed  by  carefully  determining  the  relative  weights  of  the  carbonic  acid 
given  oH' during  the  action  of  d'lute  muriatic  acid  upon  the  soil,  and  of 
the  liine  contained  in  the  solution  thus  obtained,  (see  Appendix.)  If  for 
every  100  grains  of  carbonic  acid  there  be  more  than  77-24  grains  of 
lime,  the  remainder  or  excess  has  existed  in  the  soil  in  combination  with 
humic  or  some  analogous  organic  acid.* 

'  To  suc»  analogous  acids  belong  The  creni'c  and  apocremc  acids  (Lee.  XIII.,  §  10  "Hie 
sxistence  oi  these  acids  in  tlie  soil  is  by  no  means  problematical.  According  to  Professor 
Hermann,  or  Moscow,  they  exist  in  ;iie  ricb  black  aoi.  'Tchomoi  Zem.)  of  Little  Russi% 
to  tbe  amount  of  4  per  cent. 
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Few  investigations  have  as  yet  been  made  in  regard  to  (he  proportion 
af  lime  which  exists  in  the  soil  in  the  state  of  huraate.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  laken  for  granted — either  that  a  soil  was  destitute  of  lime  if 
it  exhibited  no  sensible  effervescence  with  dilute  muriatic  acid, — oi 
when  further  research  was  made,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  taken  tip  by 
this  acid  rigorously  determined,  that  Ihe  whole  of  this  lime  must  have 
existed  in  the  soil  in  the  stale  of  carbonate.  That  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case,  however,  appears  to  be  proved  by  some  recent  examinations 
of  certain  soils  in  Normandy,  which  contain  as  much  as  14  to  15  per 
cent,  of  lime,  and  yet  exhibit  no  eflervescence,  and  contain  no  carbo- 
nate.    The  whole  of  the  lime  is  said  to  be  in  the  state  of  huraate. 

M.  Dubuc,  who  has  published  the  analyses  of  these  soils,  attributes 
much  of  their  fertility  to  the  presence  of  the  kumate  of  lime.  Thus  he 
says  that  the  soils  of 

ConCainingper  cent. 
Of  Carbonate.    Of  Humate.  Yields  of  Wheat 

Lieuvin,  Neubourg,  and  Sistot,      0  18  to  20  12  to  15  fold. 

Pavilli 0  5  8  to  10    " 

Bieville 24  0  8  to  10   " 

Clay  of  Ouche 0  1  4  to    6    " 

The  first  two  yielding  a  wheat  crop  every  second  year,  the  third  only  at 
longer  intervals. 

Whatever  degree  of  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  it  may  ap- 
pear proper  to  attribute  to  the  existence  of  lime  in  the  soil  in  the  stale 
of  hutnaie,  it  is  manifestly  of  some  importance  that  its  presence  in  this 
stale  of  combination  Should  be  more  frequently  and  more  carefully 
sought  after. 
,  The  only  one  of  the  above  compounds  which  is  usually  added  to  the 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  jiroducing  the  ordinary  effects  of  lime,  is  the 
carbonate.  Gypsum  is  applied  only  in  small  quantity  for  certain  spe- 
cial purposes,  and  does  not  alw^ays  produce 'a  sensible  effect.  It  is  in- 
capable, therefore,  of  performing  those  purposes  in  the  soil  which  are 
served  either  by  quick-lime  or  by  the  carbonate.  The  humafe  of  liiiie 
is  probably  formed  in  our  lime  composts,  especially  when  much  vege- 
table matter  is  contained  in  them,  and  may  thus  be  not  uufrequently 
applied  directly  to  the  land. 

§  10.  Of  tht  quantity  of  Ume  which  ought  to  bt  added  to  the  soil. 

The  quantity  of  lime  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  soil  is  dependent 
Hpo3  so  many  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  general 
rule  by  which,  in  all  cases,  the  practical  man  can  safely  regulate  his 
procedure. 

1°.  To  soils  which  contain  no  lime,  or  to  which  it  is  added  for  the 
first  time,  a  larger  dose  must  be  given. 

Wo  have  seen  that  a  certain  minimum  portion  of  lime  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  prouuctive  soil.  If  we  suppose  this  smallest  quantity  to  be  no 
greater  than  in  the  surface  of  the  marsh  lands  of  Holstein  (p.  378) — 
then  with  a  soil  six  inches  in  depth,  which  eonlains  no  lime,  we  ought 
to  mix  a  ton  and  a  half,  say  40  bushels  of  slaked  Ume,  and  by  succes- 
sive yearly  additions  to  supply  the  annual  waste. 

But  to  mix  this  feeble  dose  of  lime  intimately  with  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  would  obviously  require  an  expenditure  of  labor  which 
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the  practical  farmer  could  rarely  afford.  It  would  be  greater  economy, 
therefore,  in  most  cases  to  add  a  dose  several  times  larger,  and  this  nol 
only  because  the  same  amount  of  labor  would  diffuse  it  more  general- 
ly through  the  whole  soil,  but  because  this  larger  liming  would  render 
less  necessary  the  immediate  addition  of  new  supplies  to  repair  the  un- 
avoidable waste. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  lime  which  the 
soil  ought  to  contain,  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  subjected  to  arable  cul- 
ture, ought  to  be  much  larger  than  is  above  assumed  as  the  smallest 
or  minimum  quantity.  If  we  suppose  one  per  cent,  to  be  necessary, 
then  eight  tons  of  lime-shells,  or  upwards  of  300  bushels  of  slaked  lime, 
must  be  mixed  with  a  soil  six  inches  in  depth,  to  impart  to  it  this  pro- 
portion— or  half  the  quantity,  if  it  be  kept  within  three  inches  of  the  sur- 
face. Even  a  very  large  dose  of  lime,  therefore,  does  not,  if  it  be  well 
mixed,  materially  alter  the  constitution  of  the  soil. 

2°.  But  experience  has  proved  that  the  quantity  of  lime  which  a 
skilful  farmer  will  add  to  his  land  will  vary  with  many  other  circum- 
stances besides  the  depth  of  bis  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  lime  it  al- 
ready contains.     Thus — 

a.  On  clay  lands  more  lime  is  necessary  than  on  light  and  sandy 
soils.  This  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  physical  effect  of  the  lime 
in  opening  and  loosening  the  stiff  clay — but  independent  of  this  action 
the  particles  of  lime  are  liable  to  be  coated  over  and  enveloped  by  the 
fine  clay,  and  thus  shut  out  from  the  access  of  the  air.  These  parti- 
cles, therefore,  must  be  more  numerous  in  such  a  soil,  if  as  many  of 
them  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  in  lighter  land,  through  which  the 
atmospheric  air  continually  permeates. 

b.  On  wet  and  marshy  soils,  a  larger  application  still  may  be  made 
with  safety,  and  partly  for  the  same  reason. 

The  moisture  surrounding  the  lime  shuts  out  the  air,  without  the 
ready  access  of  which  lime  cannot  perform  its  important  functions.  The 
same  moisture  tends  to  carry  down  the  lime  and  lodge  it  more  speedily 
in  the  subsoil.  The  continued  evaporation  also  keeps  such  soils  too 
cold  (Lee.  II.,  §  7),  to  allow  the  chemical  changes,  which  lime  in  fa- 
vorable circumstances  produces,  to  proceed  with  the  requisite  degree 
of  rapidity.  The  soluble  compounds  which  are  formed  as  the  conse- 
quence of  these  changes  are,  in  wet  and  marshy  soils,  dissolved  by  the 
moisture,  and  so  diluted  as  to  enter  in  smaller  quantity  into  the  roots  of 
plants.  And  lastly,  in  certain  cases,  new  compounds  of  the  lime  wiih 
the  earthy  and  stony  matters  of  the  soil  are  formed,  which  may  either 
harden  into  visible  lumps  of  mortar  and  cement,  or  into  smaller  parti- 
cles of  indurated  matter,  in  which  the  lime  is  no  longer  in  such  a  stale 
as  to  be  able  to  act  in  an  equal  degree  as  an  improver  of  the  soil. 

In  cold  and  wet  clays,  in  which  all  these  evil  conditions  occasionally 
meet,  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  large  doses  of  lime  should 
sometimes  have  been  added  without  producing  any  sensible  benefil 
whatever.  ("  An  instance  is  mentioned  in  the  Nottingham  Report  of 
720  bushels  having  been  laid  on  an  acre  of  clod  clay  land  without  any 
benefit  whatever." — British  Husbandry,  i.,  p.  296.) 

c.  Again,  when  the  soil  is  also  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  lime  may 
be  still  more  abundantly  applied.     Thus,  when  a  field  is  at  once  wei 
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sr  marshy,  ami  full  of  vegetable  matter,  as  our  peal  I  -gs  are,  lime  may 
be  laid  on  incre  unsparingly  than  under  any  other  circumstances. 
For  in  this  case,  besides  the  action  of  the  access  of  water,  as  above  ex- 
plained, the  vegetable  matter  combines  with  and  masks  the  ordmary 
action  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  lime.  By  this  combination,  no 
part  of  the  ultimate  influence  of  the  whole  lime  upon  the  soil  is  neces- 
sarily lost ;  ill  most  cases  the  immediate  effect  only  is  lessened,  which 
the  same  riuantity  applied  to  other  soils  would  have  been  seen  to  pro- 
duce. In  favorable  circumstances  its  action  is  retarded  and  prolonged, 
tlie  com  pounds  it  forms  with  vegetable  matter  decomposing  slowly,  and, 
therefore,  remaining  long  in  the  soil. 

To  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  the  compounds  thus  formed, 
as  soon  as  lime  is  mixed  up  with  a  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  to 
the  chemical  changes  which  these  compounds  gradually  undergo,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  when  we  come  to  study  the  Aeory 
of  the  action  of  lime,  as  an  improverof  the  soil. 

d.  Not  only  the  natural  depth  of  the  soil,  as  already  stated,  but  also 
the  depth  to  which  it  is  usually  ploughed,  and  to  wliich  it  is  customary 
to  bury  the  lime,  will  materially  affect  the  quantity  which  can  be  safely 
applied.  A  dose  of  lime  which  would  materally  injure  a  soil  into 
which  the  plough  rarely  descends  beyond  two  or  three  inches,  might  be 
too  small  an  application  where  six  or  eight  inches  are  usually  turned 
over  by  the  plough.  When  new  soil,  also,  is  to  be  brought  up,  which 
maybe  supposed  to  contain  no  lime,  or  in  which  noxious  substances  are 
present,  a  heavier  dose  of  lime  must  necessarily  be  laid  upon  the  land. 
3°.  Such  are  the  circumstances  in  which  large  applications  of  lime 
mav  be  usefully  applied  to  the  land.  In  soils  of  an  opposite  character, 
notonly  will  smaller  quaiiiiiies  of  lime  produce  an  equally  beneficial 
effect,  hut  serious  injury  would  often  be  inflicted  by  spreading  it  too  lav- 
ishly upon  your  fields. 

The  more  dry  and  shallow  the  soil,  the-  more  light  and  sandy,  the 
less  abundant  in  vegetable  matter,  the  more  naturally  mild  its  locality, 
and  the  drier  and  warmer  the  climate  in  which  it  is  situated — the  less 
the  quantilv  of  lime  which  the  prudent  farmer  will  venture  to  mix  with 
it.  It  is  10  the  neglect  of  these  natural  indications  that  the  exhaustion 
and  barrenness  that  have  occasionally  followed  the  application  of  lime 
are  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  such  as  the  presence  of 
much  noxious  mineral  matter  in  the  soil,  that  these  indications  can  be 
safely  neglected. 

§  11.  Oui^ht  lime  to  he  applied  in  large  doses  at  distant  intervals^  or  in 
smaller  quantities  more  frequently  repeated  1 

The  quantity  of  li<ne  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  land  must,  as 
we  have  seen,  vary  with  its  quality,  and  with  the  conditions  in  which  it 
is  placed.  Hence  the  practice  in  this  respect  necessarily  varies  in  every 
county  and  in  almost  every  district. 

But  a  difference  of  opinion  also  prevails  among  practical  men,  as  to 
whether  that  quantity  of  lime  which  land  of  a  given  kind  may  require 
ought  to  be  applied  in  large  doses  at  long  intervals,  or  in  small  quantities 
frequently  repeated.  The  indications  of  theory  in  reference  to  this  poinJ 
Bre  clear  and  simpis. 
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A  certain  proportion  of  lime  is  indispensable  in  our  climate  to  th« 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  fertility.  Let  bs  suppose  a  soil  to  be 
wliolly  destitute  of  lime — the  first  step  of  the  improver  would  be  to  add 
to  this  indispensable  proportion.  This  would  necessarily  be  a  large 
(pianiity,  and,  therefore,  to  land  limed  for  the  first  time  theory  indicates 
the  propriety  of  adding  a  large  dose. 

Every  year,  however,  a  certain  variable  proportion  of  the  lime  is  re- 
moved i'roin  the  soil  by  natural  causes.  The  effect  of  this  removal  in  a 
few  years. becomes  sensibly  apparent  in  the  diminished  productiveness 
of  the  lond.  After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  years,  during  which  it  has 
been  gradually  mixing  with  the  soil,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  linje  is 
generally  the  most  striking — after  this  they  gradually  lessen,  till  at  the 
end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  land  reverts  to  its  original  condition. 
To  keep  land  in  its  best  possible  state,  therefore,  the  natural  waste  ought 
from  time  to  time  to  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  smaller  doses  of  lime 
at  shorter  intervals. 

Such  is  obviously  the  most  natural  course  of  procedure,  and  lie  who 
farms  his  own  estate,  and  has  therefore  no  stroi  g  inducement  to  do  oth- 
erwise, will,  on  the  first  breaking  up  of  new  land,  give  it  a  heavy 
liming,  and  whether  he  afterwards  retain  it  in  arable  culture  or  lay  it 
down  to  grass,  will  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  years  give  it  anew  dose  of  one- 
fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  original  quantity.  But  local  circumstances 
and  customs  interfere  in  many  well-farmed  districts  with  this  most  na- 
tural treatment  ol  the  soil.  In  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  for  example, 
on  entering  upon  his  farm,  which  holds  on  a  lease  of  19  or21  years,  the 
tenant  begins  by  liming  that  portion  of  his  land  which  is  in  fallow,  or 
in  preparation  for  turnips,  at  the  rate  of  240  to  300  bushels  of  quick-lime 
per  acre.  A  similar  liming  is  given  to  the  other  portions  as  they  come 
inio  fallow,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  rotation  (4or  5  years) the  whole 
of  his  land  has  been  limed  at  the  same  rate.  He  now  continues  crop- 
ping for  three  or  four  rotations  (14  to  16  years),  when  if  be  is  sure  of  re- 
maining on  his  farm  he  begins  to  lime  again  with  the  same  (juantily  as 
before.  If  he  is  lo  quit,  however,  he  takes  the  best  crops  be  can  get, 
but  incurs  no  further  outlay  in  the  addition  of  lime.  His  successor  fol- 
lows the  same  course — begins  by  expending  perhaps  ,£1000  in  lime, 
and  before  be  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  has.  by  continued  cropping, 
brought  back  his  land  nearly  to  the  same  stale  in  which  he  found  it. 

In  the  district  of  Kyle  and  other  parts  of  Ayrshire,  again,  linie  is  laid 
on — often  when  preparing  for  the  v/heat  crop,  either  by  ploughing  in  the 
sccoraj  furrow,  or  liy  harrowing  in  with  the  seed — at  the  rate  of  40  bush- 
els of  shells  an  acre,  and  this  close  is  of  course  repeated  every  4or6years 
according  to  the  length  of  the  rotation.  If  we  consider  the  probable  dif- 
ference in  the  soil  and  climate,  the  proportion  of  lime  added  in  the  two 
disirictsdoes  not  materially  differ.  In  Ayrshire  from  8tol0  bushfls,and 
in  Roxburgh  from  10  to  12  bushels,  are  added  for  each  year.*  In  both 
.-onnlies,  however,  many  farms  may  be  met  within  which  the  treatment 
of  the  land  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  which  is  generally  followed. 

•  Accordin"  to  General  Beatson  (iVno  Systerfi  of  CuUivalicn,  1820),  npwards  100 bushels 
an  acre,  at  a  cost  of  jE7.  16s.,  used  to  be  applied  to  the  clay  landsof  Sussex— on'lhe  fallow, 
helorn  wheal— every  foui  years.  This  was  25  bushels  per  acre  for  each  year.  In  sucil 
lanils  as  Ihesy  the  saving  in  the  arti£te  c  f  lime  aloae,  which  would  follow  a  iudicioiw  drain" 
ago,  would  be  very  great 
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Jn  Flanders  a  similar  difference  in  ihe  practice  prevails  in  diflereol 
Jistricts.  In  some  tlie  land  is  limed  only  once  in  12  years,  in  otiiers 
every  third,  fourih,  or  sixih  year,  according  to  the  length  of  the  rotation. 
In  the  former  case  from  40  to  50  bushels  are  applied  per  acre,  in  the  lat- 
ter from  10  to  12  bushels  every  third  year.  In  both  modesof  proceduse 
the  quantity  of  lime  applied  by  the  year  is  nearly  the  same — between 
3i  and  4  bushels  per  acre.  These  quantities  are  very  much  less  than 
those  employed  in  our  island,  but  the  soils  are  also  greatly  lighter,  and 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  general  treatment  of  the  land,  very  different. 
We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  as  a  principle  recognized  or  involved 
in  the  agricultural  practice  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  countries, 
that  nearly  the  same  annual  addition  of  lime  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
land,  whether  it  be  applied  at  long  intervals  or  at  the  recurrence  of  each 
rotation.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  no  saving  in  the  cost  of  lime, 
whichever  method  you  adopt.  A  slight  consideration  of  the  subject, 
however,  may  satisfy  us  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  compara- 
tive economy  or  profit  of  the  two  methods. 

Let  us  suppose  two  acres  of  the  same  clay  land  to  be  limed  respec- 
tively with  200  bushels  each,  and  that  the  one  is  cropped  for  twenty 
years  afterwards  without  further  liming,  while  the  other  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years  is  dressed  with  an  additional  dose  of  40  to  50  bushels. 
In  both  cases  the  land  would  have  attained  the  most  productive  con- 
dition in  five  orsix  years.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  condition  ii  pro- 
duced annually  a  crop  of  (or  equivalent  in  nutritive  value  to)  30  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  that  on  neither  acre  did  a  sensible  diminution  appear  be- 
fore the  end  often  years.  Then  during  the  second  ten  the  crops  would 
gradually  lessen  in  the  one  acre,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
addition  of  the  lime  as  it  disappears,  the  amount  of  produce  would  re- 
main sensibly  the  same  in  the  other  acre.  Suppose  the  produce  of 
the  former  gradually  to  diminish  from  30  to  20  bushels  during  these  ten 
vears, — or  that  while  the  one  has  conlioued  to  yield  30  bushels  during 
the  whole  period,  the  other  has,  on  an  average,  yielded  only  25  bushels 
during  the  latter  ten  years.  If  now  the  second  large  dose  of  200  bushels 
be  added  to  this  latter  acre,  the  cost  of  liming  boih  will  have  become 
sensibly  the  same,  but  the  amount  of  produce  or  of  profit  from  the  two 
acres  during  the  second  ten  years  will  stand  thus — 

10  crops,  of  30  bushels  each,   amount  to     300  bushels. 

10  crops,  of  25  bushels  each,  amount  to     250  bushels. 

Difference  in  favour  of  frequent  liming,       50  bushels  per  acre, 
or  nearly  two  whole  crops  every  lease  of  twenly  years. 

Thus  it  appears 

1°.  That,  according  to  the  practice  of  different  countries,  the  quantity 
of  lime  which  ought  to  be  added,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  adding  it, 
is  very  nearly  the  same,  whether  it  be  applied  io'larger  doses  at  longer 
intervals,  or  in  smaller  doses  more  frequently  repeated. 

2''.  That,  after  ihefirsL  heavy  liming,  the  frequent  application  of  small 
doses  is  the  more  natural  method — aod 

3*.  That  it  is  also  the  most  economical  or  profitable  method. 

It  is  [jossible  that  other  considerations,  such  as  the  tenure  by  which 
your  land  is  held,  may  appear  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  depart  from 
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this  method  ;  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be* 
reward  those  who  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  follow  the  indications  al 
once  of  sound  theory  and  of  enlightened  practice. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who,  in  adopt- 
ing the  best  system  of  liming,  do  not  wish  both  lo  injure  their  land  and 
to  meet  wiih  ultimate  disappointment.  Organic  matter — in  the  form  of 
farm-yard  manure,  of  bone  or  rape  dust,  of  green  crops  ploughed  in,  or 
of  peat,  and  other  composts — must  be  abundantly  and  systematically 
added,  if  at  the  end  of  20  or  40  years  the  land  in  which  the  full  supply 
of  lime  is  kepi  up  is  to  retain  ils  original  fertility.  High  farming  is  the 
most  profitable — for  the  soil  is  ever  grateful  for  skilful  treatment — but 
be  who  farms  high  in  the  sense  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  lime,  must 
c4so  farm  high  in  the  sense  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  organic  and 
other  manures  in  the  soil — otherwise  present  fertility  and  gain  will  be 
followed  by  future  barrenness  and  loss.  If  this  is  not  to  be  done,  it 
were  better  to  add  lime  at  long  intervals,  since  as  the  quantity  of  lime 
diminishes,  the  land  begins  to  enjoy  a  little  respite,  and  has  had  time  in 
some  measure  to  recover  itself — the  cropping  in  both  instances  being  tbe 
same — before  the  new  dose  is  laid  upon  its  surface.* 

§  12.  Form  and  slate  of  combination  in  which  lime  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  land. 

The  form  and  state  of  combination  in  which  lime  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  land  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  on  the  kind  of  cropping 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  on  the  special  purpose  which  the  lime  is 
intended  to  effect.  The  soil  may  be  heavy  or  light,  in  arable  culture, 
or  laid  down  to  grass,  and  each  of  these  conditions  indicates  a  different 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  application  of  lime.  So  the  lime  itself  may 
oe  intended  either  to  act  more  immediately  or  to  be  more  permanent  iu 
Its  action — or  it  maj'  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  unwhole- 
some herbage,  of  quickening  inert  vegetable  matter,  of  generally  sweet- 
ening the  soil,  or  simply  of  adding  to  the  land  a  substance  which  is  in- 
dispensable lo  its  fertility.  The  skilful  agriculturist  will  modify  the 
form  and  mode  of  application  according  as  it  is  intended  to  serve  one  or 
other  of  these  purposes. 

From  the  considerations  already  presented  to  you  (%  3)  in  regard  to 
the  changes  which  quick-lime  undergoes  in  the  air,  it  appears  to  be  ex- 
pedient, 

1°.  To  slake  lime  quickly,  and  to  apply  it  immediately  upon  clay, 
boggy,  marshy,  or  peaty  lands — upon  such  also  as  contain  much  inert 
or  generally  which  abound  in  other  forms  of  vegetable  matter. 

2°.  To  bents  and  heaths  which  it  is  desirable  to  extirpate,  it  should 
ue  a])plied  in  the  same  caustic  state,  or  to  unwholesome  subsoils  which 
contain  much  iron  (sulphate  of  iron),  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  up  by 
the  plough.  In  both  these  cases  the  unslaked  lime-dust  from  the  kilns 
might  be  laid  on  with  advantage. 

♦  "  In  the  neighboiirlioo-t  of  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  over  all  tiie  soil  of  the  new 
red  sand-stone,  the  farmers  lime  their  land  every  time  it  comes  in  course  of  fallow  for  lur- 
Dips.  and  this  produces  excellent  cr.  ips.  eve[i  wilhoiit  dung."— ATor/on  on  Soils,  third  edition, 
r.  lel.  Tile  practical  reader  must  not  consider  this  custom  of  the  Somersetshire  farmer* 
is  at  all  at  variance  with  what  is  staled  in  the  text :  he  must  conclude,  rather,— if  the  sen 
tericc  here  quoted  is  meant  to  apply  that  they  lime  their  arable  land  so  repeatedly, and  yo 
ftdd  BO  Dr^aDlc  manure — thai  Ihsy  will,  sooner  or  later,  cease  to  boast  of  its  fef  tiUty 
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3°.  Where  it  is  to  be  spread  over  grass  lands  witliout  destroying  the 
herbage,  it  \s  in  most  cases  safer  to  allow  the  lime  to  slake  spontaneous- 
ly, and  in  the  open  air  rather  than  in  a  covered  pit.  It  is  thus  obtained 
in  an  exceedingly  fine  powder,  which  can  be  easily  spread,  and,  while 
it  is  sufficiently  mild  to  leave  the  lender  grasses  unharmed,  it  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  caustic  lime  (p.  368)  to  produce  those  chemical 
changes  in  the  soil  on  which  the  efficacy  of  quick-lime  depends. 

4°.  Where  lime  is  applied  to  the  fallow,  is  ploughed  in,  well  har- 
rowed or  otherwise  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  is  generally  of  little  conse- 
quence in  which  of  the  above  states  it  is  laid  on.  The  chief  condition 
is,  that  it  be  in  the  slate  of  a  fine  powder,  and  that  it  be  well  spread 
and  iniimalely  mixed  with  the  soil.  Before  these  operations  are  con- 
cluded the  lime  will  be  very  nearly  in  liie  state  of  combination  in 
which  it  exists  in  spontaneously  slaked  lime — whatever  may  have 
been  the  state  of  causticity  in  which  it  has  been  applied. 

You  will  understand  that  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to  localities 
where  burned  lime  is  usually  or  alone  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
There  may  be  localities  where  marl  also  exists,  or  shell  or  lime-slone 
sand,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and  in  such  places  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  to  determine  wiiich  it  would  be  better  or  more 
economical  to  apply.  In  such  a  case  you  may  safely  proceed  upon 
the  principle  that  the  lime  in  the  marls,  &c.,  will  ultimately  produce 
precisely  the  same  effects  upon  your  land  as  the  lime  from  the  kiln, 
provided  you  lay  on  an  equal  quantity,  and  in  an  equally  minute  state 
of  division.  The  effect  will  only  be  a  little  more  slow,  and  the  full 
fertility  of  the  land  a  year  or  two  longer  in  being  brought  out.  You 
would  therefore  consider, 

1°.  How  much  of  the  marl  or  sand  must  I  add  to  be  equal  to  a  ton 
of  lime-shells?  This  will  depend  on  the  per-cenlage  of  lime  which 
llie  marl  contains.  Suppose  it  toconlain  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  of  lime,  (not  carbonate  of  lime,  but  of  lime  in  the  slate  in  which 
it  comes  from  the  kiln,  100  lbs.  of  carbonate  containing  56  lbs.  quick 
lime,  p.  364,)  then  five  tons  of  the  marl  will  be  equal  to  one  ton  of  lime 
shells.  But  as  the  lime  in  the  marls  and  sands  is  never  in  so  minute 
a  state  of  division  as  in  the  slaked  lime,  the  same  quantity  of  lime  in 
the  former  cannot  be  so  equally  diffused  through  the  soil  as  in  the  lat- 
ter stale.  An  allowance  must  therefore  be  made  on  this  account,  and 
an  additional  quantity  equal  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  add- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  effect. 

2°.  Which  of  the  two,  the  quick-lime  or  its  equivalent  of  marl,  can 
I  obtain  and  apply  at  the  less  cost  ?  This  will  not  be  difficult  to  calcu- 
late, the  proportion  of  lime  contained  in  the  marl  being  once  ascertained. 

3°.  Tills  question  of  economy  being  decided,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  earthy  matter  with  which  the  lime 
in  the  marl  is  mixed.  If  it  he  a  lime-sand  or  sandy  marl,  it  may  be  un- 
fit to  apply  to  light  and  sandy  soils  ;  if  it  be  a  stiff  unctuous  clay  marl,  it 
may  only  render  stiffer  and  more  difficult  to  work  the  clay  lands  on 
which  you  may  propose  to  spread  it.  In  such  cases  as  these,  however 
economical  the  use  of  marls  or  lime-slone  sands  may  be,  the  intelligent 
farmer  will  prefer  the  addition  of  quick-lime  wherever  it  is  readily  ac- 
cessible. •' 
17 
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Sussex  is  one  of  those  districts  in  which  the  ancient  use  (f  niarl  hai 
given  place  lo  ihe  employment  of  burned  lime,  (Beatson,) — chiefly,  1 
belie\  e,  from  the  nature  of  the  local  marl  being  less  adapted  to  the  stiff 
clay  lands  of  that  county. 

§  13.  Of  the  use  ana  advantage  of  the  compost  form. 

As  there  are  many  cases  in  which  lime  ought  to  be  applied  unmixed 
and  \n.  the  caustic  state,  so  there  are  others  in  which  it  is  best  and  most 
benehcially  laid  upon  the  land  in  a  mild  state  and  in  the  form  of  compost. 

J°.  When  lime  is  required  only  in  small  quantities,  it  can  be  more 
evenly  spread  when  previously  well  mixed  with  from  3  to  8  times  its 
bu'k  of  soil. 

2°.  On  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils,  when  of  a  dry  character,  un- 
mixed lime  will  bring  up  much  cow-wheat  (melampyrum)  and  red 
poppy.  If  they  are  moist  soils,  or  if  rainy  weather  ensue,  the  lime  ig 
apt  to  run  into  mortar,  and  thus  to  form  either  an  impervious  subsoil, 
or  lumps  of  a  hard  conglomerate,  which  are  brought  up  by  the  plough, 
but  do  not  readily  yield  their  lime  to  the  soil.  These  bad  consequences 
are  all  avoided  by  adding  the  lime  in  the  form  of  compost. 

3°.  Applied  to  grass  lands — unless  the  soil  be  stiff  clay— or  much 

oar|e  grass  is  to  be  extirpatei], — it  is  generally  better  and  safer  to  apply 

it  in  the  compost  form.     The  action  of  the  lime  on  the  tender  herbage 

is  by  this  means  moderated,  and  its  exhausting  effect  lessened  upon 

soils  which  contain  little  vegetable  matter. 

4°.  In  the  compost  form  the  same  quantity  of  lime  acts  more  imme- 
diately. While  lying  in  a  state  of  mixture,  those  chemical  changes 
which  lime  either  induces  or  promotes  have  already  to  a  certain  extent 
taken  place,  and  thus  the  sensible  effect  of  the  lime  becomes  apparent 
in  a  shorter  time  after  it  has  been  laid  upon  the  land. 

5°.  This  is  still  more  distinctly  the  case  when,  besides  earthy  mat- 
ter, decayed  vegetable  substances,  ditch  scourings,  and  other  refuse,  are 
mixed  with  the  lime.  The  experience  of  every  practical  man  has  long 
proved  how  very  much  more  enriching  such  composts  are,  and  more 
obvious  in  their  effects  upon  the  soil,  than  the  simple  application  of 
lime  alone. 

G°.  It  is  stated  as  the  result  of  extended  trial  in  Flanders  and  in  parts 
of  France,  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  lime  laid  on  in  this  form 
will  produce  an  equal  effect.  For  this,  one  cause  may  be,  that  the  rains 
are  prevented  from  acting  upon  the  mass  of  compost  as  they  would  do 
upon  the  open  soil — in  washing  out  either  the  lime  itself  or  the  saline 
substances  which  are  produced  during  itS:Contact  with  the  earthy  and 
vegetable  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

7°.  TFie  older  the  compost  the  more  fertilizing  is  its  action.  This 
fact  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  generally  admitted  in  respect  to  the 
action  of  marls  and  unmixed,  lime — that  it  is  more  sensible  in  the  se- 
cond year,  or  in  the  second  rotation,  than  in  the  first. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  form  of  application  is  especi- 
ally adapted  to  the  lightest  and  driest  soils,  and  to  such  as  are  poorest  io 
vegetable  matter.  In  this  form,  lime  has  imparted  an  unexpected  fertility 
even  to  the  white  and  barren  sands  of  the  Landes  (Puvis,)  and  upoB 
«he  dry  hills  of  Derbyshire  it  has  produced  an  almost  equal  benefit. 
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§  14.   When  ought  lime  to  he  applied  7 

™his  question  may  refer  either  lo  the  period  in  the  lease,  ir.  the  rola- 
lion,  or  of  the  year  in  whicli  lime  may  most  beneficially  be  laid  upoE 
the  land.  We  have  already  considered  this  point  in  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  lease,  while  discussing  the  propriety  of  applying  lime  in  large  oi 
small  doses. 

In  regard  to  the  period  of  tlie  year  and  of  the  rotation,  there  are  three 
principles  by  which  the  procedure  of  the  practical  man  ought  chiefly  tc 
be  directed. 

,  1°.  That  lime  takes  some  time  to  prodrice  its  known  effects  upon  tlu 
tail. — It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  applied  as  long  as  possible  before  tht 
crop  is  sown.  That  is,  in  the  early  autumn,  where  either  winter  o 
spring  corn  is  about  to  be  sown, — on  the  naked  fallow  where  tlie  land 
is  allowed  to  be  at  rest  for  a  year, — or  on  the  grass  fields  before  break- 
ing up,  where  the  pasture  is  to  be  immediately  succeeded  by  corn. 

2°.  That  quick-lime  expels  ammoniafrom  decomposed  and  fermenting 
manure. 

When  such  manure,  therefore,  is  applied  to  the  land,  as  it  is  in  all 
our  well-farmed  districts,  quick-lime  should  not  be  so  laid  upon  the 
land  as  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  it.  If  both  must  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  year,  they  should  be  laid  on  at  periods  as  distant  from 
each  other  as  may  be  convenient,  or  if  this  necessity  does  not  exist,  the 
lime  should  be  spread  either  a  year  before  or  a  year  after  the  period  in 
the  rotation  at  which  the  manure  is  usually  applied. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  otlier  already  stated,  (l°.)  that 
lime  is  applied  to  the  naked  fallow,  to  the  grass  before  breaking  up,  or 
along  with  the  winter  wheat  after  a  green  crop  which  has  been  aided 
by  fermented  manure.  When  ploughed  into  the  fallow,  or  spread  upon 
the  grass,  it  has  had  time  to  be  almost  completely  converted  into  the 
mild  state  (that  of  carbonate.)  before  the  manure  is  laid  on.  In  this 
mild  state  it  has  no  sepsible  effect  in  expelling  the  ammonia  of  decom- 
posing manure.  Again,  when  it  is  applied  in  autumn  along  with,  or 
immediately  before  the  seed,  the  volatile  or  amraoniacal  part  of  the 
manure  has  already  been  expended  in  nourishing  the  green  crop,  so  that 
loss  can  rarely  accrue  from  the  admixture  of  the  two  at  this  period  ot 
the  rotation: 

_  The  excellent  elementary  work  of  Professor  Lowe,  (Elements  oi 
Practical  Agriculture,  third  edition,  p.  63,)  contains  the  following  re- 
mark :— "  It  is  not  opposed  to  theory  that  lime  should  be  applied  to  the 
soil  at  the  same  time  with  dung  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, as  is  frequent  in  the  practice  of  farmers."  This  is  strictly  cor- 
rect only  in  regard  to  marls,  lime-sand,  &c.,  or  to  perfectly  mild  lime, 
any  of  which  may  be  mixed,  without  loss,  with  manure  in  any  stale. 
Of  quick  or  caustic  lime  it  is  correct  only  when  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  has  not  yet  begun  to  ferment.  With  recent  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  quick-lime  may  be  mixed  up  along  with  earth  into  a  compost, 
not  only  without  the  risk  of  much  loss,  but  with  the  prospect  of  mani- 
fest advantage.   ■ 

3°.  That  quick-lime  hasteki  or  revives  the  decomposition^  of  inert  or. 
gante  maMer.— This  fact  also  indicates  the  propriety  of  allowing  tbt 
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lime  as  much  time  as  possible  to  operate  before  a  crop  is  taljen  from 
land  in  which  organic  matter  already  abounds.  Or  where  fermenting 
manure  is  added,  it  advises  the  farmer  to  wait  till  spontaneous  decora- 
position  becomes  languid,  when  the  addition  of  lime  will  bring  it  again 
into  action  and  thus  maintain  a  more  equable  fertility. 

In  a  work  upon  soils,  which  I  have  frequently  commended  to  your 
notice,  (Morton  ''On  Soils,"  third  edition,  p.  181,)  you  will  find  the 
following  observations  : — "  Writers  on  agriculture  have  stated  that  lime 
hastens  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  it  retards 
the  process  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  If  straw  or  long 
dung  be  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  it  will  be  preserved  ;  while  if  mixed 
with  an  equal  portion  of  earth,  the  earth  will  hasten  its  decay."  The 
two  facts  stated  in  this  last  sentence  are,  I  believe,  correct,  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  consistent  both  with  theory  and  universal  observation,  that 
lime  in  the  soil  promotes  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters,  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come 
to  study  the  precise  nature  of  the  action  of  lime  upon  organic  substan- 
ces in  general. 

The  above  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  best  time  for  applying  lime,  re- 
fer chiefly  to  quick-lime,  the  state  in  which,  in  England,  it  is  so  exten- 
sively used.  Marls  and  shell-sands  can  cause  no  loss  when  mixed 
with  the  manure,  and  therefore  may  with  safety  be  laid  on  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  rotation.  The  same  remark  applies  with  greater  force  to  the 
lime  composts.  These  may  be  used  precisely  in  the  same  way  as,  and 
even  instead  of,  the  richer  manures — may  be  laid,  without  risk,  upon 
grass  lands  of  any  quality,  and  at  any  period — or  as  a  top  dressing  on 
the  young  com  in  spring,  when  the  grass  and  clover  seeds  are  sown  by 
which  the  corn  crop  is  to  be  succeeded.  And  as  the  compost  acts 
more  speedily  than  lime  in  any  other  form,  it  is  especially  adapted  for 
immediate  application  to  the  crop  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  To  wet 
lands  also,  it  is  well  suited,  and  to  such  as  are  subject  to  much  rain,  by 
which,  while  the  surface  is  naked,  the  soluble  matters  produced  in  the 
soil  are  likely  to  be  very  much  washed  away. 

§  15.  Of  the  effects  produced  by  lime. 

The  effects  of  pure  lime  upon  the  land,  and  upon  vegetation,  are  ulr 
timalely  the  same,  whether  it  be  laid  on  in  a  state  of  hydrate  or  of  car- 
bonate. If  different  varieties  produce  unlike  effects,  the  quantity  of 
lime  applied  being  the  same,  it  is  because  in  nature  lime  is  always 
more  or  less  mixed  witli  other  substances  which  are  capable  of  modi- 
fying the  effects  which  pure  lime  would  alone  produce.  The  special 
effects  of  marls,  &c.,  when  they  differ  from  those  of  burned  lime,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  such  admixtures.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  chemical  action  of  the  marls  and  calcareous  sands  is  precisely 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  lime  in  the  burned  and  slaked  state,  and  sc 
far  the  effects  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  produced  by  marls, 
(p.  374,)  represent  also  the  general  effects  of  lime  in  any  form. 

These  general  effects  may  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  land  on 
which  it  is  laid,  and  to  the  crops  which  are,  or  may  be,  made  to  groit 
upon  it. 
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I. — EFPJiCTS  OF  LIME  UTO'A  THE  LAKD. 

Pure  lime,  like  the  marls,  produces  both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemi- 
cal ellcct  upon  the  soil.  The  former  is  constant  with  all  varieties  of 
tolerably  pure  lime,  and  is  easily  understood.  It  opens  and  renders  ireet 
such  soils  as  are  stiHand  clayey,  while  it  increases  the  porosity  of  such 
as  are  alreaily  light  and  sandy.  To  the  former  its  mechanical  action  is 
almost  always  favourable,  to  the  lalier  not  unfrequently  the  reverse. 

From  its  chemical  action  ihe  benefits  which  follow  the  use  of  linie 
are  chiefly  derived.     These  benefits  are  principally  the  Ibllowing : — 

1°.  It  increases  the  fertility  of  all  soils  >a  which  lime  does  not  already 
abound,  and  especially  adds  lo  the  productiveness  of  such  as  are  moist 
or  contain  much  inert  vegetable  matter. 

2°.  It  enables  the  same  soils  to  produce  crops  of  a  superior  quality 
also.  Land  which,  unlimed,  will  produce  only  a  scanty  crop,  {3  or  4 
fold,)  of  rye,  by  the  addition  of  lime  alone,  will  yield  a  6  or  7  fold  re 
turn  of  wheal.  From  some  clays,  also,  apparently  unfit  to  grow  com 
it  brings  up  luxuriant  crops. 

3°.  It  increases  the  eHect  of  a  given  application  of  manure;  calls 
into  action  that  which,  having  been  previously  added,  appears  to  lie 
dormant ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  (p.  386,)  manure  must 
be  plentifully  laid  upon  the  land,  after  it  has  been  well-limed,  yet  the 
same  degree  of  productiveness  cau  still  be  maiolaiiied  at  a  less  cost  f/ 
mar.ure  than  where  no  lime  has  been  applied. 

4°.  As  a  necessary  result  of  these  important  changes,  the  mooey 
value  and  annual  return  of  the  laud  is  increased,  so  that  tracts  of  coiiii- 
try  which  had  let  with  difficulty  for  5s.  an  acre,  have  in  many  locali- 
ties been  rendered  worth  30s.  or  40s.  by  the  applicalioD  of  lime  alone, 
(Sir  J.  Sinclair.) 

II. — EFFECTS  OF  I-llIE  OS  THE  P&0DDCTI03(S  OF  THE  SOII. 

1°.  Il  alters  the  natural  produce  of  Ihe  land,  by  killing  gome  kinds 
of  plants  and  favouring  the  growib  of  others,  the  t^bt^  of  which  bad 
before  lain  dormant.  Thus  it  destroys  the  plants  which  are  naamd  lo 
siliceous  soils  and  to  moist  and  marshy  places.  Frma  the  coro-field  it 
exurpates  the  corn-marigold,  {chrysanihemum  segetam,  \Scaa1n2aan- 
sen,])  while,  if  added  in  excess,  it  encourages  the  red  poppy,  the  yel- 
low cow- wheat,  (melamptfrum pralense,)  and  the  yellow  raiiie.  (rkhuat- 
Ihus  crista  galli,)  and  when  it  has  sunk,  favours  the  growth  of  tr>e  trou- 
blesome und  deep-rooted  coltsfoot. 

Similar  eHects  are  produced  upon  the  natoral  grasses.  It  El.si  beath, 
moss,  and  sour  and  benty*  (agrotlis)  pa»^f^..  awi  arit,2»  up  a  sweet 
and  tender  herbage,  mixtJ  with  white  and  i^A  clir.hr-..  more  2ret<Jily 
eaten  and  more  nourishing  to  the  caule.  Ir.deed,'all  iuMei,  whether 
natural  or  artificial.  Is  said  to  be  Sfiuodtr  and  in<>re  Dourisbin?  when 
grown  upon  land  to  which  lime  has  been  abundantly  applied.  On 
benty  grsiss  the  richest  animal  inannre  often  produce*  little  iuiprovetr^fiu 
until  a  dressing  of  lime  has  been  laid  on. 

■  In  Liildisdale,  on  the  ScoUish  border,  U  a  large  liact  of  land  in  wlut  it  that  aOt 
JS,"^  6«il,  nol  worth  more  than  3>-  az  acre.    It  inrfaee-draiiied  and  lisud  a  s  ««  m 
£2  to  £3  an  acre,  Ihia  becomez  won!  I2i.  an  acre  for  sbeep  patture.    Ao  isleil«e«  1 
experienced  border  lamer  assures  mc  Jiatsaehlaad  wouid  iieter/ffne(43iajBIM 
•f  lime  per  acre.  ■"    ■"•"""•"•^ 
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Il  is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  cliange  which  it  thus  produces  in 
ihe  nature  of  the  herbage,  that  the  application  of  quick-lime  to  old  grass- 
lands, some  time  before  breaking  up,  is  found  to  be  so  useful  a  practice. 
The  coarse  grasses  being  destroyed,  lough  grass  land  is  opened  and 
sof.ened,  and  is  afterwards  more  easily  worked,  while,  when  turned 
over  by  the  plough,  the  sod  sooner  decays  and  enriches  the  soil.  It  is 
another  advantage  of  this  praciice,  however,  that  the  lime  has  time*  to 
ditfuse  itself  throtigh  the  soil,  and  to  induce  some  of  those  chemical 
changes  by  which  the  succeeding  crops  of  corn  are  so  greatly  benefitted. 

2°.  It  improves  the  quality  of  almost  every  cultivated  crop.  TliDS, 
upon  limed  land, 

a.  The  grain  of  the  corn  crops  has  a  thinner  skin,  is  heavier,  and 
yields  more  flour,  while  this  flour  is  said  also  to  be  richer  in  gluten. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  crops,  after  lime,  run  less  to  straw,  and  are 
more  seldom  laid,  [n  wet  seasons,  (in  Ayrshire,)  wheat  preserves  its 
iiealthy  appearance,  while  on  unlimed  land,  of  equal  quality,  it  is  yel- 
low and  sickly.  A  more  marked  improvement  is  said  also  to  be  pro- 
duced both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  quality  of  the  spring-sown  than  of 
the  winter-sown  crops,  (Puvis.) 

h.  Potatoes  grown  upon  all  soils  are  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
more  mealy  after  lioie  has  been  applied,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
on  heavy  and  wet  lands,_wliich  lie  still  undrained. 

c.  Turnips  are  often  improved  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  when 
it  is  laid  on  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed.  It  is  most  efficient, 
and  causes  the  greatest  saving  of  farm-yard  manure  where  it  is  applied 
in  the  compost  form,  and  where  the  land  is  already  rich  in  organic  mat- 
ter of  various  kinds. 

d.  Peas  are  grown  more  pleasant  to  ihe  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
more  easily  boiled  soft.     Both  beans  and  peas  also  yield  more  grain. 

e.  Rape,  after  a  half-Wmmg  and  manuring,  gives  extraordinary  crops, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  colsa,  the  seed  of  which  is  largely 
raised  in  France  for  ihe  oil  which  it  yields. 

f.  On  flax  alone  it  is  said  to  be  injurious,  diminishing  the  strength  of 
the  fibre  of  the  stem.  Hence,  in  Belgium,  flax  is  not  grown  on  limed 
land  till  seven  years  after  the  lime  has  been  applied. 

3°.  It  hastens  ihe  maturity  of  the  crop. — It  is  true  of  nearly  all  our 
cultivated  crops,  but  especially  of  those  of  corn,  that  their  full  growth 
is  attained  more  speedily  when  the  land  is  limed,  and  that  they  are 
ready  for  the  harvest  from  10  to  14  days  earlier.  This  is  the  case  even 
with  buck-wheat,  which  becomes  sooner  ripe,  though  it  yields  no  larger 
a  return,  when  lime  is  applied  to  the  land  on  whicli  it  is  grown. 

4°.  The  liming  of  the  land  is  the  harbinger  of  heallh  as  well  as  nl 
abundance.  It  salubrifies  no  less  than  it  enriches  the  well  cullivatcil 
dislrict.  I  have  already  drawn  your  atteniion  (p.  310)  to  this  as  oru' 
of  the  incidental  results  which  follow  the  skilful  introduction  of  tlii; 
drain  over  large  tracts  of  coimtry.  Where  the  use  of  lime  and  of  llie 
.  Irain  go  together,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  increaseil 
lealthiness  of  the  district  is  due  to  the  one  improvement,  and  how  much 

"  A  comparatively  long  period  is  sometimes  perniitred  to  elapse  befure  the  grass  land  is 
Oroken  up  after  liming.  Thus  at  Nelherby,  "  lime  or  compost  is  always  applied  lo  llie 
third  year's  pasture,  which  is  renovated  by  it,  and  in  two  or  three  years  breaks  up  sdmi 
rably  for  oats." 
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lo  the  other.  The  lime  arrests  the  noxious  effluvia  which  tend  to  rise 
more  or  less  from  every  soil  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  decom- 
pcses  them  or  causes  their  eltmenis  to  assume  new  forms  of  chemical 
combinniicm,  in  whicli  they  no  longer  exert  ihe  same  injurious  influ- 
ence upon  animal  life.  How  beautiful  a  consequence  of  skilful  agri- 
culture, that  the  health  of  the  community  should  be  promoted  by  ihe 
same  methods  which  most  largely  increase  the  produce  of  the  land ! 
Can  you  doubt  that  the  All-benevolent  places  this  consequence  so 
plainly  before  you,  as  a  stimulus  to  further  and  more  general  improve- 
ment— to  the  application  of  other  knowledge  still  to  the  amelioration  of 
(he  soil  ? 

§  16.  Circumstances  hy  which  the  effects  of  lime  are  modified. 

These  eflects  of  lime  are  modified  by  various  circumstances.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  quantity  which  must  he  applied  to  produce 
a  given  effect,  and  the  form  in  which  it  will  prove  most  advantageous, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  upon 
the  quantity  of  vegelable  matter  it  contains,  and  on  its  stiff  or  open  tex- 
ture. There  are  several  oiher  circumstances,  however,  to  which  it  is 
proper  still  to  advert.     Thus, 

1°.  Its  effects  are  greatest  when  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  kept 
near  the  surface  i/jithin  easy  reach  of  the  atmosphere.  The  reason  of 
ihis  will  hereafter  appear. 

2°.  On  arable  soils  of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  the  effects  are 
greatest  upon  such  as  are  newly  ploughed  out,  or  upon  subsoils  just 
brought  to  day.  In  the  case  of  subsoils,  this  is  owing  partly  lo  their 
containing  naturally  very  little  lime,  and  partly  to  the  presence  of  nox- 
ious ingredients,  which  lime  has  the  power  of  neutralizing.  In  the  case 
of  surface  soils  newly  ploughed  out,  the  greater  effect,  in  additioato  these 
two  causes,  is  due  also  to  the  large  amount  of  vegetable  and  other  or- 
ganic matter  which  has  gradually  accumulated  within  them.  It  is  tne 
presence  of  this  organic  maiter  which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  excellent  practical  rule—"  thatlime  Ought  always  to  precede  putres- 
cent manures  when  old  leys  are  broken  up  for  cultivation." 

3',  Its  effects  are  greater  on  certain  geological  formations  than  on 
others.  Thus  it  produces  much  effect  on  drifted  (diluvian  sands  and 
clays—on  the  soils  of  the  plastic  and  wealden  clays  (Lee.  XL,  §  e)— 
on  those  of  the  new  and  old  red  sand-siones,  of'ihe  granites,  and  of 
many  slate-rocks— and,  generally,  on  the  soils  formed YrOm  all  rocks 
which  contain  little  lime,  or  from  which  the  lime  may  have  been  washed 
out  during  their  gradual  degradation. 

■  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  applied  in  vain  to  the  soils  of  the  oolites 
(Lee.  XI.,  §  8),  and  other  calcareous  formations,  because  of 'h<»  abund- 
ance of  lime  already  present  in  them.  The  advantage  derived  from 
chalking  thin  clay  soils  resting  immediately  upon  the  chalk  r-ck  (Lee. 
XI..  §  8,  and  page  376),  is  explained  by  the  almost  entirr  absence  ot 
liine  from  these  srrils.  The  clay  covering  of  the  chalk  wolds  has  pro 
bably  been  formed,  not  from  the  ruins  of  the  chalk  rock  itself,  bat 
from  the  deposit  of  muddy  waters,  which  rested  upon  it  for  some  tlmi> 
before  those  localities  became  dry  land. 

4°.  ^ time  produces  a  gieaier  proporliotijl  improvement  up(     ooorsoils 
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than  on  such  as  are  richer  (Dr.  Anderson.)  This  is  also  easily  uiider- 
Btood,  It  is  of  poor  soils  in  their  natural  stale  of  which  Dr.  Anderson 
speaks.*  In  this  state  they  contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  but  are  nearly  destitute  of  lime,  and  hence  are  in  the  most  favour- 
able condition  for  being  benefitted  by  a  copious  liming.  Experience 
has  proved  that  by  this  one  operation  such  land  may  be  raised  in  money 
value  eight  times,  or  from  5s.  to  403.  per  acre  ;  but  no  practical  man 
■w-ould  expect  that  arable  land  already  worth  6£2  per  acre,  could,  by 
liming  or  any  other  single  operation,  become  worth  j£l6  per  acre  of  an- 
nual rent.  The  greater  proportional  improvement  produced  upon  poor 
lands  by  lime  is  only  an  illustration,  therefore,  of  the  general  truth — 
that  on  poor  soils  the  efibrts  of  the  skilful  improver  are  always  crowned 
•with  the  earliest  and  most  apparent  success. 

5°.  In  certain  cases,  the  addition  of  lime,  even  to  land  in  good  culii- 
vation,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  and  approved  practice  of  the  district, 
produces  no  effect  whatever.  This  is  sometimes  observed  where  the 
custom  prevails,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ayrshire  and  elsewhere,  to  apply 
lime  along  with  every  wheat  crop  (p.  384,)  and  on  such  farms  especially 
where  the  land  is  of  a  lighter  quality.  Where  from  40  to  60  bushels 
of  lime  are  added  at  the  end  of  each  rotation  of  4  or  5  years,  the  land 
may  soon  become  so  saturated  with  lime  that  a  fresh  addition  will  pro- 
duce no  sensible  effect.  Thus  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Craigie,  informs  me 
of  a  trial  made  by  an  intelligent  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood,  where  al- 
ternate ridges  only  were  limed  without  any  sensibledifference  being  ob- 
served. No  result  could  show  more  clearly  than  this — that  for  one  ro- 
tation at  least  the  expense  of  lime  might  be  saved,  while  at  the  same  time 
•-he  land  would  run  the  less  risk  of  exhaustion.  Anolherfact  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Campbell  proves  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion.  The  lime 
never  fails  to  produce  obvious  benefit  where  the  land  is  allowed  to  be  4 
or  5  years  in  grass — where  it  is  applied,  that  is,  only  once  in  8  or  9 
years.  The  fair  inference  is,  therefore,  that  in  this  district  as  well  as 
in  others  where  similar  effects  are  observed,  too  much  lime  is  habitually 
added  to  the  land,  whereby  not  only  is  a  needless  expense  incurred,  but 
a  speedier  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  insured.  Good  husbandry,  therefore, 
indicates  either  the  application  of  a  smaller  dose  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
wheat  crop — or  the  occasional  omission  of  lime  altogether  for  an  entire 
rotation.  The  practical  farmer  cannot  have  a  better  mode  of  ascer- 
taining when  his  land  is  thus  fully  supplied  with  lime — than  by  mak- 
ing the  trial  upon  alternate  ridges,  and  marking  the  effect. 

6"^.  On  poor  arable  lands,  which  are  not  naturally  so,  but  which  are 
worn  out  or  exhausted  by  repeated  liming  and  cropping,  lime  produces 
no  good  whateverf  (Anderson,  Brown,  Morton.)  Such  soils,  if  they  do 
not  already  abound  in  lime,  are,  at  least,  equally  destitute  of  numerous 
other  kinds  of  food,  organic  and  inorganic,  by  which  healthy  plants  are 
Qourisiied, — and  they  are  only  to  be  restored  to  a  fertile  condition  by  a 

'  "  I  never  met,"  he  saya,  "  with  a  poor  soil  in  its  natural  state^  which  was  not  benefitied 
in  a  very  great  tiegree  by  calcareous  matter  when  administered  in  proper  quantities.  But 
£  have  met  with  several  rich  soils,  which  are  fully  impregnated  with  dung,  on  which  lime 
applied  in  any  quantity  produced  not  the  smallest  sensible  etfecU" 

t  '*  It  IS  scarcely  practicable  to  restore  fertility  to  land,  even  of  the  best  natural  quality, 
which  has  been  thus  abused  ;  and  thin  moorish  soils,  after  being  exhausted  by  lime,  u« 
iwl  to  be  restored."  CHrown.) 
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judicious  admixture  of  all  This  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  practical 
abservation,  Viiat  on  soils  so  exhausted  farm  yard  manuie  along  with 
the  lime  does  not  produce  the  same  good  results  as  in  other  cases.  All 
that  the  soil  requires  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient  abundance  by  these 
two  substances  laid  on  alone. 

7°.  On  lands  of  this  kind,  and  on  all  in  which  vegetable  matter  is 
wanting,  lime  may  eve[  do  harm  to  the  immediate  crop.  It  is  apt  to 
singe  or  burn  the  corn  sown  upon  them  (Brown) — an  effect  which  is 
probably  chemical,  but  which  may  in  part  be  owing  to  its  rendering 
more  open  and  friable  soils  already,  by  long  arable  culture,  too  open. 
(Morton.) 

8°.  A  consideration  of  the  circumstances  above  adverted  to  explains 
why,  in  some  districts,  and  even  in  some  whole  provinces,  the  use  of 
lime  in  any  form  should  be  condemned  and  even  entirely  given  up. 
The  soil  has  been  impoverished  through  its  unskilful  applicatibn — or, 
by  large  admixtures  of  lime  or  marl  for  a  series  of  years,  the  soil  'has 
been  so  changed  as  to  yield  no  adequate  return  for  new  additions.  Thus 
for  a  generation  ortwothe  practices  of  limingand  marling  are  abandoned, 
to  be  slowly  and  reluctantly  resumed  again,  when  natural  causes  have 
removed  the  lime  from  the  soil,  and  produced  an  accumulation  of  those 
other  substances  which,  when  associated  with  it,  contribute  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land. 

§  17.  Effects  of  an  overdose  of  lime. 

There  are  several  effects  which  are  familiar  to  the  practical  man  as 
more  or  less  observable  when  lime  in  any  form  is  laid  too  lavishly  upon 
the  land.     Thus 

1°.  It  is  rendered  so  loose  by  an  overdose  as  to  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing no  water  (Kames).  Upon  stiff  clays  a  very  large  quantity  indeed 
will  be  required  to  produce  this  effect. 

2°.  By  an  overdose  of  quick-Ume  the  land  is  hardened  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  impervious  to  wafer  or  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Several  parts  of 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  are  thus  rendered  so  hard  as  to  be  unfit  for  vegeta- 
tion—(Lord  Kames'  Gentleman  Farmer,  edit.  1802).  This  effect  will 
be  observed  only  in  soils  which  are  naturally  wet  and  undrained,  or 
where  much  rain  has  fallen  and  lingered  on  the  land  after  the  lime 
bas  been  applied  (p.  388). 

3°.  But  the  most  injurious  effect  of  an  over-liming,  whether  it  be 
laid  on  at  one  or  at  successive  periods,  is  the  exhaustion  by  which  it  is 
succeeded.  "  Aif  overdose  of  shell-marl,"  says  Lord  Kames,  "laid  per- 
haps an  mch  thick,  produces  for  a  time  large  crops,  but  at  last  renders 
the  soil  capable  of  bearing  neither  corn  nor  grass,  of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  Scotland."  The  same  is  true  of  lime  in  any  form. 
Ibe  mereased  fertility  continues  as  long  as  there  remains  an  adequate 
supply  of  organic  (animal  and  vegetable)  matter  in  the  soil,  but  as  that 
disappears  the  crops  every  year  diminish  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  exhausting  power  of  lime  is  afforded 
by  the  observed  effects  of  long-continued  marling  upon  certain  poor  soils 
m  the  province  of  Isere,  in  France.     The  marl  there  employed  is  a 
•andy  marl,  containing  frjn  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  ef  Um»- 
17* 
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very  mvich  like  the  lime-sand  of  Ireland  or  the  shell-sand  of  the  West- 
ern Islands  already  described  (p.  371).  A  layer  of  this  marl  one-third 
of  an  inch  thick,  applied  at  intervals  to  a  soil  producing  in  its  natural 
state  only  a  three-fold  return  of  rye  every  other  year,  causes  it  to  yield 
for  the  first  10  or  12  y  ears  ?in  eightfold  return  of  wheat.  But  after  40 
years'  marling,  the  farmers  now  complain  that  the  land  will  give  only  a 
four-fold  return  of  wheat.  But  the  cause  of  this  reduction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constant  cropping  with  corn,  in  the  growing  of  no  green 
crops,  and  in  the  addition  of  no  manure.  Yet  even  with  this  treat- 
ment the  land  is  still  more  productive  than  before  the  marling  was  com- 
menced. It  produces  four  returns  instead  of  three,  and  it  grows  wheat 
where  before  only  rye  would  thrive  and  ripen. 

From  the  possession  of  this  exhausting  property  has  arisen  the  al- 
most universally  diffused  proverb,  that  Ivme  enriclies  the  fathers  but 
impoverishes  tlie  sons.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  in  the  lime,  but  in 
the  improvident  fathers,  who  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  exhaust 
and  inconsiderately  squander  the  inheritance  of  their  sons.  If  care 
be  taken  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil — ^by  copi- 
ous additions  of  manure  or  otherwise  (p.  380) — lime  may  be  added 
freely  and  a  system  of  high  farming  kept  up,  by  which  both  the  pres- 
ent holder  of  the  land  and  his  successors  will  be  equally  benefitted. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  the  highest  authorities  among 
practical  men,  that  too  much  lime  cannot  be  added,  provided  the  sou 
abound  sufficiently  in  vegetable  matter,  may  perhaps  be  rather  over- 
stated ;  but  it  undoubtedly  embodies  the  result  of  long-continued  gen- 
eral observation — that  the  exhausting  effect  of  lime  may  be  postponed 
indefinitely  by  a  liberal  management  of  the  land.* 

§  18.  Length  of  time  during  which  lime  acts. 

It  is  the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  superficial  improvements  of  the  soi 
that  they  are  only  temporary  in  their  duration.  The  action  of  limt 
ceases  after  a  time,  and  the  land  returns  to  its  original  condition.  The 
length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  this  takes  place  will  depend, 
among  other  circumstances,  upon  the  quantity  of  lime  added  to,  or  ori- 
ginally contained  in,  the  soil — upon  the  kindof  cropping  to  which  it  is 
subjected — on  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself— on  the  slope  and  exposure 
and  natural  moisture  of  the  land,  and  on  the  climate  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  arable  lands  of  the  south  of  Scotland  20 
years  is  the  longest  period  during  which  the  doses  there  applied  act 
beneficially  upon  the  crops — while  in  other  parts  of  the  country  re- 
newed applications  are  considered  necessary  at  much  shorter  intervals. 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Frogden,  who  introduced  the  practice  of  liming  into  the 
Border  counties  of  Scotland,  observed  that,  when  harrowed  in  with  the 
grass  seeds,  its  effect  in  improving  the  subsequent  pasture  was  sensible 
wr  30  years  after.     A  heavy  marling  or  chalking*  in  the  southern  and 

'  In  Germany  the  necessary  union  of  manure  ami  marl  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  peasant- 

Ohne  mist 

1st  das  Geld  fitr  mer^eln  verquist 

t  Applied  at  a  cost  of  30s.  lo  50s.  per  acre,  accc  •  Img  *"  the  locality  —Mr.  Ftuey,  Mb^ 
Agricmtural  Jotaitdl,  ti.,  p.  185. 
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Midland  counties  of  England  is  said  also  to  last  for  30  years,  and  the 
same  period  is  assigned  to  the  sensible  effect  of  the  ordinary  doses  of 
ame-sand  in  Ireland,  and  of  shell-sands  and  marls  in  several  parts  of 
France. 

The  effect  of  the  lime  lessens  gradually,  and  though  at  the  end  of  an 
assignable  nu  Tiber  of  years  it  becomes  almost  insensible,  yet  itdoes  not 
altogether  cease  till  a  much  ater  period.  This  period  is  in  some  ca&es 
so  protracted  that  inteUigen;  practical  men  are  in  many  districts  to  be 
met  with  who  believe — that  certain  grass  lands  would  never  forget  a 
good  dose  of  lime  (p.  391,  note). 

§  19.  Of  the  sinking  of  lime  into  the  soil. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  action  of  lime  is  to 
be  found  in  the  singular  property  it  possesses  of  slowly  sinking  into  the 
land,  until  it  almost  entirely  disappears  from  the  surface  soil.  It  has 
been  long  famiUar  to  practical  men,  that  when  grass  lands,  which  have 
been  Umed  on  the  sward,  are  after  a  time  broken  up,  a  white  layer  or 
band  of  Ume  is  seen  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  beneath  the  surface,  but 
lodging,  generally,  where  it  has  attained  its  greatest  depth  between  the 
upper,  loose  and  fertile,  and  the  lower,  more  or  less  impervious  and  un- 
productive soil.  In  arable  lands  the  action  of  the  plough  counteracts 
this  tendency  in  some  meEisure,  bringing  up  the  lime  again  from  be- 
neath, 2ind  keeping  it  mixed  with  the  surface  mould.  Yet,  through 
ploughed  land  it  sinks  at  length,  especially  where  the  ploughing  is 
shallow,  and  even  the  industry  ofthe  gardener  can  scarcely  prevent  it 
from  descending  beyond  the  reach  of  his  spade. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  sinking  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  the  particles  into  which  slaked  lime  natursiliy  falls.  If  a  por- 
tion of  slaked  lime  be  mixed  with  water  it  forms  a  milky  mixture,  in 
which  some  lime  is  dissolved,  but  much  more  is  held  in  suspension  in 
an  extremely  divided  state.  When  this  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  imdis- 
turbed,  the  fine  particles  subside  very  slowly,  and  are  easily  again  dis- 
turbed, but  if  thrown  upon  a  filter  they  are  arrested  immediately,  and 
the  lime-water  passes  through  clear.  Suppose  these  fine  particles  to 
be  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  rain  to  fall  upon  them,  it  will  carry 
them  downwards  through  the  pores  ofthe  soil  till  the  close  subsoil  acts 
the  part  of  a  filter,  and  arrests  them.  This  tendency  to  be  washed 
down  is  common  not  only  to  Ume,  but  to  all  minutely  diviiJ^  earthy 
matter  of  a  sufficienily  incoherent  nature.  Hence  the  formation  of  that 
more  or  less  impervious  layer  of  finely  divided  matter  which  so  often 
forms  th  subsoil  beneath  free  and  open  surface  soils.  And  that  Ume 
should  appear  alone  or  chiefly  to  sink  on  any  cultivated  field,  may  arise 
from  this  circumstance — that  the  continued  action  ofthe  rains  had  long 
before  carried  downwards  the  finer  incoherent  particles  of  other  kinds 
which  existed  naturally  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  could  find  little  else 
out  the  lime  on  which  this  action  could  be  exercised. 

This  explanation  is  satisfactory  enough  in  the  case  of  light  and  open 
soils,  which  are  full  of  pores,  but  it  appears  less  so  in  regard  to  stifl 
clays  and  to  loamy  soila  which  are  not  only  close  and  apparently  void 
of  pores,  but  seem  then-.selves^to  consist  of  particles  in  a  sufficiently 
minute  state  of  divisi;n  to  admit  of  their  being  carrie4  down  by  thp 
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rains  .i  an  equal  degree  with  lime  jtself.  This  difficulty  incuced  Lora 
Dundonald  to  suspect  the  agency  of  some  chemical  princip.  e  in  produ- 
cing the  above  effect.*  As  the  lime,  however,  is  unchanged  after  it  haa 
descended,  is  still  in  a  powdery  state,  and  exhibits  no  appearance  of 
having  been  dissolved;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  chemical  action  by 
which  such  a  sinking  could  have  been  brought  about. 

It  is  possible  that  in  grass  lands  the  earth-worms,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  gradual  production  of  a  fine  mould,  may,  b)  bringing  up 
the  other  earthy  matters  only,  contribute  to  the  apparent  sinking  of  the 
lime,  as  well  as  of  certain  other  top-dressings.f 

The  effects  of  this  sinking  are  to  remove  the  lime  from  the  surface 
soil,  and  to  form  a  layer  of  calcareous  matter  which  in  wet  or  imper- 
vious bottoms  will  harden  and  form  a  more  or  less  solid  bed  or  pan, 
tlirough  which  the  rains  and  roots  refuse  to  penetrate,  and  which  the 
subsoil  plough  in  some  districts  can  tear  up  with  difficulty.  On  our 
Btiffer  soils  it  encourages  the  growth  of  the  troublesome  coltsfoot,  and  in 
the  open  ditches  of  the  wholesome  water-cress. 

The  practical  remedies  for  this  sinking  are  of  two  kinds : 

V.  The  ploughing  of  a  deeper  furrow,  and  hence  one  of  the  benefits 
which  in  many  localities  follow  the  use  of  the  trench  plough  (p.  322). 

2°.  The  sowing  of  deep-rooted  and  lime-loving  crops,  such  as  lucerne 
and  sainfoin,  which  in  such  soils  not  only  thrive,  but  bring  up  in  their 
stems,  and  restore  to  the  surface,  a  portion  of  the  lime  which  had  pre- 
viously descended,  and  thus  make  it  available  to  the  after-crops. 

§  20.  Why  liming  must  he  repeated. 

Lime  which  sinks,  as  above  described,  does  not  wholly  escape  from 
the  soil,  but  may  by  judicious  management  be  again  brought  lo  the 
surface.  Such  a  sinking,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  call  for  tlie  ad- 
dition of  a  fresh  dose  of  lime,  nor  does  it  explain  the  reason  why  in  prac- 
tice the  application  of  lime  to  the  land  must  at  certain  intervals  be  every 
where  repeated. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  lime  we  have  laid 
upon  our  fields  after  a  time  gradually  diminishes — the  grass  becomes 
sensibly  less  rich  year  by  y  ear,  the  crops  of  corn  less  abundant,  the  kind 
of  grain  it  will  ripen  less  valuable.  Does  the  lime,  you  might  ask,  ac- 
tually disappear  from  the  soil,  or  does  it  merely  cease  to  act  ?  This 
question  has  been  most  distinctly  answered  by  an  experiment  of  Lam- 
padius.  He  mingled  lime  with  the  soil  of  a  piece  of^ ground  fill  it  was 
in  the  proportion  of  1-19  per  cefit.  of  the  whole,  and  he  determined  sub- 
sequently, by  analysis,  the  quantity  of  iime  it  contained  in  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  years. 
The  first  year  it  contained  .  1'19  per  cent,  carbonate  of  .ime. 
The  second  year     ....     0-89        "  « 

The  third  year 0-52        "  « 

The  fourth  year 0'24        "  "  J 

'  "In  clayey  and  loamy  soils,  which  are  (Tl  equally  ditfusible  with  time,  and  nearly  of  the 
BHme  specific  gravity,  the  tendency  which  iime  has  to  sink  cannot  be  accounted  for  simply 
on  mechanical  piincLpies  " — Lord  Dimdonald's  Agricultural  ChcmiatTy^  p.  45. 

f  See  in  a  suhserjjent  lecture  the  remarlcs  on  laying  dovm  to  grass ;  also  the  Aatbor  f 
Etetnenfs  13/ Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.  212. 

1  Schitbler,  Agr-'cu  lurat  CAen;:c,  ii.,  p.  Ul. 
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There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  the  lime  gradually  disappear 
or  is  removed  from  the  soil. 

The  agencies  by  which  this  removal  is  effected  are  of  several  kinds. 

1°.  In  some  cases  it  sinks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  escapes  into 
the  subsoil  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough  or  of  the  roots  of  our  culti- 
vated crops. 

2°.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lime  is  annually  removed  from  the 
soil  by  the  crops  which  are  reaped  from  it.  We  have  already  seen 
(Lee.  X.,  §  4,)  that  in  a  four  years'  rotation  of  alternate  green  and  com 
crops  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  average  produce  of  good 
land  amounts  to  248  lbs.  This  is  equal  to  60  lbs.  of  quick-Ume  or 
107  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  lime  every  year.  The  whole  of  this,  however, 
is  not  usually  lost  to  the  land.  Part  at  least  is  restored  to  it  in  the  ma  • 
nure  into  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  is  usually  converted. 
Yet  a  considerable  quantity  is  always  lost — escaping  chiefly  in  the 
liquid  manure  and  in  the  drainings  of  the  dung-heaps — and  this  loss 
must  be  repaired  by  the  renewed  addition  of  hme  to  the  land. 

3°.  But  the  rains  and  natural  springs  of  water  percolating  through 
the  soil  remove,  in  general,  a  still  greater  proportion.  While  in  the 
quick  or  caustic  state,  lime  is  soluble  in  pure  water.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  water  will  dissolve  about  one  pound  of  Ume.  The 
rains  that  fall,  therefore,  cannot  fail,  as  they  sink  through  the  soil,  to 
dissolve  and  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  lime  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  caustic  state. 

Again,  quick-lime,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  speedily  attracts  car- 
bonic acid,  and  becomes,  after  a  time,  converted  into  carbonate,  which 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water.  But  this  carbonate,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (Lee.  III.,  §  1),  is  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid — and  as  the  drops  of  rain  in  faUing  absorb  this  acid  from  the 
air,  they  become  capable,  when  they  reaclj  the  soil,  of  dissolving  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  finely  divided  carbonate  which  they  meet 
with  upon  our  cultivated  lands.  Hence  the  water  that  flows  from 
the  drains  upon  such  lands  is  always  impregnated  with  lime,  and 
sometimes  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  form  calcareous  deposits  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  drains  themselves,  where  the  fall  is  so  gentle  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  linger  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  in  the  soil. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  lime  which  this  dissolving 
action  of  the  rains  must  gradually  remove.  It  will  vary  with  the 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  each  locality,  and  with  the  slope  or  inchna- 
tion  of  the  land ;  but  the  cause  is  at  once  universal  and  constantly  oper- 
ating, and  would  alone,  therefore,  render  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  application  of  new  doses  of  lime  both  to  our  pastures  and  to 
our  arab'  e  fields. 

4°.  During  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  decomposition  of 
mineral  compounds,  which  take  place  in  the  soil  where  hme  is  present, 
new  combinations  are  formed  in  variable  quantities  which  are  more  so- 
luble than  the  carbonate,  and  which  therefore  hasten  and  facilitate  this 
washing  out  of  the  Ume  by  the  action  of  the  rains.  Thus  chloride  of 
calcium,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  gypsum,  are  all  produced — of  which  the 
two  former  are  eminently  soluble  in  water — while  organic  acids  also  re- 
mit from  the  decay  of  the  organic  matter,  with  some  of  which  the  lJm« 
tbrnu  readily  soluble  compounds  (salts)  easily  removed  by  water 
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The  ultimate  resolution  of  all  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  into  carbo- 
nic acid  and  water  (Lee.  VIII.,  §  3,)  Ukewise  aids  the  removal  of  the 
lime.  For  if  the  soil  be  everywhere  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
the  rain  and  spring  waters  that  flow  through  it  will  also  become  charg- 
ed with  this  gas,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  dissolve  a  larger  portion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  than  they  could  otherwise  do.  Thus  theory  indi- 
cates, what  I  believe  expenience  confirms,  that  a  given  quantity  of  lime 
will  disappear  the  soo  ler  from  a  field,  the  more  abundant  the  animeil 
and  vegetable  matter  it  contains. 

^21.  Theory  of  the  action  of  lime. 

Lime  acts  in  two  ways  upon  the  soil.  It  produces  a  mechanical  al- 
teration which  is  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  is  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  chemical  changes,  which  are  really  obscure,  and  are  as  yet 
susceptible  of  only  partial  explanatibn. 

In  the  finely  divided  state  of  quiok-lirae,  of  slaked  lime,  or  of  soft 
and  crumbUng  chalk,  it  stiffens  very  loose  soils,  and  opens  the  stifler 
clays, — while  in  the  form  of  limestone  gravel  or  of  shell-sand,  it  may 
be  employed  either  for  opening  a  clay  soil  or  for  giving  body  and  firm- 
ness to  boggy  land.  These  effects,  and  their  explanation,  are  so  obvi- 
ous to  you,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  purposes  served  by  lime  as  a  chemical  constituent  of  the  soil  are 
at  least  of  four  distinct  kinds. 

1°.  It  supplifes  akindof  inorganic  food  which  appears  to  be  necessa- 
ry to  the  healthy  growth  of  all  our  cultivated  plants. 

2^.  It  neutralizes  acid  substances  which  are  naturally  formed  in  the 
soil,  and  decomposes  or  renders  harmless  other  noxious  compounds 
which  are  not  unfrequently  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

3".  It  changes  the  inert  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  so  as  gradual- 
ly to  render  it  useful  to  vegetation. 

4°.  It  causes,  facilitates,  or  enables  other  useful  compounds,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  to  be  produced  in  the  soil, — or  so  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  existing  compounds  as  to  prepare  them  more 
speedily  for  entering  into  the  circulation  of  plants. 

These  several  modes  of  action  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  in 
some  detail. 

§22.  Of  lime  as  the  food  of  plants. 

In  considering  the  chemical  nature  of  the  ash  of  plants  (Lee.  X., 
§  3  and  4),  we  have  seen  that  lime  in  all  cases  forms  a  considerable 
pioportion  of  its  whole  weight.  Hence  the  reason  why  lime  is  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  food  of  plants,  and  hence  also  one  cause  of  its 
beneficial  influence  in  general  agricultural  practice. 

The  quantity  of  pure  lime  contained  in  the  crops  produced  upon  one 
aci'e  during  a  four  years'  rotation  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  242  lbs. 
which  are  equal  to  about  430  lbs.  (say  4  cwt.  )  of  carbonate  of  lime,  m 
the  state  of  marl,  shell-sand,  or  lirae-stone  gravel.  (See  Lee.  X.,  j  3.) 
It  is  obvi  us,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  most  intelligible  purposes  serv««i 
by  lime,  as  a  chemical  constituent  of  the  soil,  is  to  supply  this  comparar 
tively  large  quantity  of  lime,  which  in  some  form  or  other  must  enitsr 
mto  the  roo  s  of  plants. 
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Bu ;  tlie  different  crops  which  we  grow  contain  lime  in  unlike  propor 
tion<i.  Thus  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  land  under  the  follow- 
ing crops  contains  of  lime — 

G  rain  or  roots.        Straw  or  tops.  TolaL 

Wheat,  25  bushels,  ...     1-5  7-2  8-7  lbs. 

Barley,  38  bushels,   ...    2-1  12-9  15-0  lbs. 

Oats,  50  bushels,  ....    2-5  5-7  8-2  lbs. 

Turnips,  25  tone,  ....  45-8  93-0  138-8  lbs. 

Potatoes,  9  tons,   ....     66  259-4  266-0  lbs. 

Red  clover,  2  tons,     ...   —  126-0  126-0  lbs. 

Rye  grass,  2  tons,     ...  —  33-0  33-0  lbs. 

These  quantities  are  not  constant,  and  wheat  especially  contama 
much  more  Ume  than  is  above  stated,  when  it  is  grown  upon  land  to 
which  lime  has  been  copiously  applied.  But  the  very  different  quanti- 
ties contained  in  the  several  crops,  as  above  exhibited,  shew  that  one 
reason  why  lime  favours  the  growth  of  some  zropsmore  than  ot!urs  is, 
that  some  actually  take  up  a  larger  quantity  of  lime  as  food.  These 
crops,  therefore,  require  the  presence  oflime  in  greater  proportion  in  the 
soil,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  so  readily  that  no  delay 
may  occur  in  the  performance  of  those  functions  or  in  the  growth  of  those 
parts  to  which  lime  is  indispensable. 

§  23.  The  chemical  action  oflime  is  exerted  chiefly  upon  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil. 

There  are  four  circumstances  of  great  practical  importance  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  lime,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered  in  refe- 
rence also  to  the  theory  of  its  operation.     These  are — 

1°.  That  lime  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  soils  in  which  organic  mat- 
ter is  deficient. 

2°.  That  its  apparent  effect  is  inconsiderable  during  the  first  year 
after  its  application,  compared  with  that  which  it  produces  in  the  second 
and  third  years. 

3°.  That  its  effect  is  most  sensible  when  it  is  kept  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  gradually  becomes  less  as  it  sinks  towards  the  subsoiL 
And, 

4°.  That  under  the  influence  oflime  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil 
disappears  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  and  that  after  it 
has  thus  disappeared  fresh  additions  of  lime  produce  no  further  good 
effect. 

It  is  obvious  from  tliese  facts,  that  in  general  thejnain  beneficial  pur- 
pose served  by  lime  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  its  chemical  ac- 
tion upon  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil — an  action  which  takes  place 
slowly,  which  is  hastened  by  the  access  of  air,  and  which  causes  the 
organic  matter  itself  ultimately  to  disappear. 

§  24.  Of  the  forms  in  which  organic  matter  usvully  exists  inthe  soil, 
and  circumstances  under  which  its  decomposition  may  take  place. 

I.^The  organic  matter  which  lime  thus  causes  to  disappear  is  pre- 
eented  to  it  in  one  or  other  of  five  dJferent  forms : 

P.  In  that  of  recent  often  grcea,  moist,  and  utidecomposed  roota 
leaves,  and  stems  if  plants. 
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3°.  In  that  of  dry,  and  still  undecomposed,  vegetable  matter,  ec.  i 
as  straw. 

3°.  In  a  more  or  less  decayed  or  decaying  state,  generally  black  or 
brown  in  colour — and  often  in  some  degree  soluble  in  water. 

4°.  In  what  is  called  the  inert  state,  when  spontaneous  decay  ceases 
to  be  sensibly  observed.     And 

5°.  In  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with  the  earthy  substances 
— with  the  alumina  for  example,  and  with  the  hme  or  magnesia — al- 
ready existing  in  the  soil. 

Upon  these  several  varieties  of  organic  matter  lime  acts  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  rapidity. 

II. — The  final  result  of  the  decomposition  of  these  several  forms  of 
organic  matter,  when  they  contain  no  nitrogen,  is  their  conversion  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water  only  (Lee.  VIII.,  §3).  They  pass,  however, 
through  several  intermediate  stages  before  they  reach  this  point — the 
number  and  rapidity  of  which,  and  the  kind  of  changes  they  undergo 
at  each  stage,  depend  upon  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  decom- 
position is  effected.     Thus  the  substance  may  decompose — 

1°.  Alone,  in  which  case  the  changes  that  occur  proceed  slowly,  anc 
arise  solely  from  a  new  arrangement  of  its  own  particles.  This  land  of 
decomposition  rarely  occurs  to  any  extent  in  the  soil. 

2°.  In  the  presence  of  water  only. — This  also  seldom  takes  place  in 
the  soil.  Trees  long  buried  in  moist  clays  impervious  to  air  exhibit  ti«e 
kind  of  slow  alteration  which  results  from  the  presence  of  water  alone. 
In  the  bottoms  of  lakes,  ditches,  and  boggy  places  also,  from  which  in- 
flammable gases  arise,  water  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  more  rapid 
decomposition. 

3°.  In  the  presence  of  air  only. — In  nature  organic  matter  is  never 
placed  in  this  condition,  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  being  always  largely 
mixed  with  moisture.  In  dry  air  decomposition  is  exceedingly  slow, 
and  the  changes  which  dry  organic  substances  undergo  in  it  are  often 
scarcely  perceptible. 

4°.  In  the  presence  of  both  water  and  air. — This  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal condition  of  the  organic  matter  in  our  fields  and  farm-yards. 
The  joint  action  of  air  and  water,  and  the  tendency  of  the  elements  of 
the  organic  matter  to  enter  into  new  combinations,  cause  new  chem- 
ical changes  to  succeed  each  other  with  much  rapidity.  It  will  oi 
course  be  understood  that  moderate  warmth  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  effects.* 

5°.  In  the  presence  of  liToe,  or  of  some  other  alkedine  substance  (pot- 
ash, soda,  or  magnesia). — Organic  matter  is  often  found  in  the  soil  in 
such  a  state  that  the  conjoined  action  of  both  air  and  water  are  unable 
to  hasten  on  its  decomposition.     A  new  chemical  agency  must  then  be 

'  A  familiar  illustration  of  the  conjoined  efficacy  of  air  and  water  in  producing  oxidation  is 
ixiiihited  in  their  action  upon  iron.  If  a  piece  of  polislied  iron  be  kept  in  perfectly  dry  air 
It  will  not  rust.  Or  if  it  be  completely  covered  over  wiUl  pure  water  in  a  wellsloppered 
botlle,  from  whicii  air  is  excluded,  it  will  remain  bright  and  untarnished.  But  if  apolished 
rod  of  Iron  be  put  into  an  open  vessel  half  full  of  water,  so  lliat  one  part  of  its  lengih  only 
is  under  water — then  the  rod  will  begin  very  soon  to  nasi  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  s 
brown  ochrey  ring  of  oxide  will  form  around  iJ,  exactly  where  the  air  and  water  meet 
From  tliis  point  the  rust  will  gradually  spread  upwards  and  downwards.  So  it  is  with  tha 
organic  matter  of  the  soil.  Wherever  the  air  and  water  meet,  tlieir  decomposlof  actiol 
upon  It,  in  ordinary  temperatures,  soon  becomes  perceptible. 
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Introduceil,  by  which  the  elements  ofthe  organic  matter  may  again  be 
set  in  motion.  Lime  is  the  agent  which  for  ttiis  purpose  is  most  large- 
ly emj^oyed  .n  practical  agriculture. 

§  25.  General  acciun  of  alkaline  substances  upon  organic  natter. 

It  is  this  action  of  alkaline  matters  upon  the  organic  substances  ofthe 
soil  m  the  presence  of  aii  and  water  that  we  are  principally  to  investigate. 

When  organic  mattor  undergoes  decay  in  the  presence  of  air  and 
water  only,  it  first  rots,  as  it  is  called,  and  blackens,  giving  off  water 
or  its  elements  chiefly,  and  forming  humus — a  mixture  of  humic,  ulmic, 
and  some  other  acids,  (Lee.  XIIL,  §  1,)  with  decaying  vegetable  fibre. 
It  then  commences,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  of 
water,,  to  form  other  more  soluble  acids  (malic,  acetic,  lactic,  crenic, 
.  mudesic,  &c.,)  among  which  is  a  portion  of  carbonic — and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  which  it  decomposes,  one  or  more  of 
the  many  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  often  rise  up, 
as  the  marsh-gas  does,  and  escape  into  the  air,  (Lee.  VIII.,  §  3.) 

Thus  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  accumulation  of  acid  substances 
of  vegetable  origin  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
the  soil  is  moist,  and  where  much  vegetable  matter  abounds.  The  effect 
of  this  super-abundance  of  acid  matter  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  arrest  the 
further  natural  decay  of  the  organic  matter,  and,  on  the  other,  to  render 
the  soil  unfavorable  to  the  healthy  growth  of  young  or  tender  plants. 

The  general  effect  of  the  presence  of  alkaline  substances  in  the  soil 
LB  to  counteract  these  two  evils.  They  combine  with  and  thus  remove 
the  sourness  of  the  acid  bodies  as  they  are  formed.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  soil  becomes  sweeter  or  more  propitious  to  vegetation,  while  the 
natural  tendency  ofthe  vegetable  matter  to  decay  is  no  longer  arrested. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  an  immediate  good  effect  upon  the  land  must  fol- 
low either  from  the  artificial  application  or  from  the  natural  presence  of 
alkaline  matter  in  the  soil — while  at  the  same  time  it  will  cause  the 
vegetable  matter  to  disappear  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  But  tl^e  effect  of  such  substances  does  not  end  here.  They 
actually  dispose  or  provoke — fre-dispose,  chemists  call  it — the  vegeta- 
ble matter  to  continue  forming  acid  substances,  in  order  that  they  may 
combme  with  them,  and  thus  cause  the  organic  matters  to  disappear 
more  rapidly  than  they  otherwise  would  do — in  other  words,  they 
hasten  forward  the  exhaustion  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil. 

Such  is  the  general  action  of  all  alkaline  substances.  This  action 
they  exhibit  even  in  close  vessels.  Thus  a  solution  of  grape  sugar, 
mixed  with  potash,  and  left  in  a  warm  place,  slowly  forms  melassic 
acid — while  in  cold  lime-water  the  same  sugar  is  gradually  converted 
into  another  acid  called  the  glucic.  But  in  the  air  other  acids  are 
formed  in  the  same  mixtures,  and  the  changes  proceed  more  rapidly. 
Such  is  the  case  also  in  the  soil,  where  the  elements  of  the  air  and 
jf  water  are  generally  at  hand  to  favor  the  decomposition. 

But  the  nature  of  the  alkaline  matter  which  is  present  determines 
also  the  rapidity  with  which  such  changes  are  produced.  The  most 
powerful  a' icaline  substances — potash  and  soda — produce  all  the  above 
efTec-a  mos ;  quickly ;  lime  and  magnesia  are  next  in  order ;  and  the 
alumina  of  the  clay  soils,  though  much  inferior  to  all  of  these,  is  far 
from  being  vitnout  an  important  influence. 
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Hence  one  of  the  benefits  which  result  from  the  use  of  wood-ashej 
containing  carbonate  of  potash,  when  employed  in  small  quantities, 
and  along  with  vegetable  and  animal  manures,  as  they  are  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  hence  also  the  evil  effects  which  are  found  to  foUow  from  thu 
application  of  them  in  too  large  doses.  Thus  in  countries  where  wood 
abounds,  ar.d  where  it  is  usual,  as  in  Sweden  and  Northern  Russia, 
to  burn  the  forests  and  to  lay  on  the  T  ashes  as  manure,  the  tillage 
can  be  continued  for  a  few  years  only.  After  one  or  two  crops  the 
land  is  exhausted,  and  must  ag  'in  be  left  to  its  natural  produce. 

§  26.  Special  effects  of  caustii    lime  upon  the  several  varieties  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

The  effects  of  lime  upon  organic  matter  are  precisely  the  same 
in  kind  as  those  of  the  alkalies  in  general.  They  are  only  less  in  de- 
gree, or  take  place  more  slowly,  than  when  soda  or  potash  is  em- 
ployed. Hence,  the  greater  adaptation  of  lime  to  the  purposes  of 
practical  agriculture. 

1°.  Action  of  caustic  lime  alone  upon  vegetable  Tnalter. — ^If  the  fresh 
leaves  and  twigs  of  plants,  or  blades  and  roots  of  grass,  be  introduced 
into  a  bottle,  surrounded  with  slaked  lime,  and  corked,  they  will  slowly 
undergo  a  certain  change  of  color,  but  they  may  be  preserved,  it  is 
said,  for  years,  without  exhibiting  any  striking  change  of  texture  (Mr. 
Garden.)  If  dry  straw  be  so  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  -.  will  exhibit 
still  less  alteration.  In  either  case  also  the  changes  wili  be  even  lep? 
perceptible,  if)  instead  of  hydrate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  (or  mild  lime.) 
in  any  of  its  forms,  be  mixed  with  these  varieties  of  vegetable  matter. 
On  some  other  varieties  of  vegetable  matter, — such,  for  example,  as  are 
undergoing  rapid  decay,  or  have  ai ready  reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition, — an  admixture  of  slaked  lime  produces  certain  percepti- 
ble changes  immediately,  and  mild  hme  more  slowly,  but  these  changes 
being  completed,  the  tendency  of  li-me  alone  is  to  arrest  rather  than  to 
promote  further  rapid  alterations.  Hence,  the  following  opinions  of 
experienced  practical  observers  must  be  admitted  to  be  theoretically 
correct — in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  action  of  lime  alone. 

"  If  straw  of  long  dung  be  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  it  will  be  pre- 
served." (Morton,  On  Soils,  3d  edition,  p.  181.) 

"  Lime  mixed  in  a  mass  of  earth  containing  liie  live  roots  and  seeds 
of  plants,  will  not  destroy  them."  (Morton.) 

"  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory,  that  lime  dissolves  vegetable  matter,  is 
given  up ;  in  fact,  it  hardens  vegetable  matter.  (Mr.  Pusey,  Royai 
Agricultural  Journal,  iii.,  p.  212. 

These  opinions,  I  have  said,  are  probab  y  correct  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  unaided  action  of  lime.  They  even  express,  with  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  what  will  take  place  in  the  interior  of  compost 
heaps  of  a  certain  kind,  or  in  some  dry  soils ;  but  that  they  cannot 
apply  to  the  ordinary  action  of  lime  upon  the  soil  is  proved  by  the 
other  result  of  universal  observation,  tfCat  lime,  so  far  from  preserv- 
ing the  crganic  matter  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  reality 
wastes  it — causes,  that  is,  or  disposes  it  to  disappear. 

2".  Action  of  cauMic  lime  on  organic  matter  in  the  presence  of  air 
and  water. — In  the  presence  of  air  and  water,  when  assisted  by  a 
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Iftvoring  temperature,  vegetable  matter,  as  we  have  already  seen 
undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition.  In  t|je  same  circumstances 
lime  promotes  and  sensibly  ha-stens  this  decomposition, — altering  the 
forms  or  stages  through  which  the  organic  matter  must  pass — but 
bringing  about  more  speedily  the  final  conversion  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  During  its  natural  decay  in  a  moist  and  open  soil,  organic 
matter  gives  off  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  escapes,  and 
forms  certain  other  acids  which  remain  in  the  dark  mould  of  tlie  soil 
itself.  When  quick  or  slaked  Lime  is  added  to  the  land,  its  first  effect 
is  to  combine  with  these  acids — to  form  carbona  e,  humate,  &c.,  of 
lime — till  ihe  whole  of  the  acid  matter  existing  at  the  time  is  taken 
up.  That  portion  of  the  lime  which  remains  uncorabined,  either  slowly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  or  unites  with  the  carbonate  already 
formed,  to  produce  the  known  compound  of  hydrate  with  carbonate 
of  lime, — (that  compound,  namely,  which  is  produced  when  quick-lime 
slakes  spontaneously  in  the  air — see  p.  368,) — waiting  in  this  state  in 
the  soil  till  some  fresh  portions  of  acid  matter  are  formed  with  which 
it  may  combine.  But  it  does  not  inactively  wait ;  it  persuades  and 
influences  the  organic  matter  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  water  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  for  the  production  of  such  acid 
substances — till  finally  the  whole  of  the  lime  becomes  combine!  either 
with  carbonic  or  with  some  other  acid  of  organic  origin. 

Nor  at  this  st^ge  are  the  action  and  influence  of  lime  observed  to 
cease.  On  the  contrary,  this  result  will,  in  most  soils,  be  arrived  at  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  while  the  beneficial  action  of  the  lime 
itsell'  may  be  perceptible  for  20  or  30  years.  Hence  there  is  much  ap- 
parent ground  for  the  opinion  of  Lord  Kames,  "  that  lime  is  as  effica- 
cious in  its  (so  called)  effete  as  in  its  caustic  state."  Even  the  more 
strongly  expressed  opinion  of  the  same  acute  observer,  "  that  lime  pro- 
duces little  effect  upon  vegetables  till  it  becomes  effete" — derives  much 
support  from  experience — since  lime  is  known  to  have  comparatively 
little  effect  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  land  till  one  or  two  years 
after  its  application ;  and  this  period,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  most  locali- 
ties sufficient  to  deprive  even  slaked  lime  of  all  its  caustic  properties. 

Of  the  saline  compounds,  (saUne  compounds  or  salts  are  always 
formed  when  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  &c.,  combine  with  acids.) 
which  caustic  lime  thus  forms,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  some, 
like  the  carbonate  and  humate,  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
remain  more  or  less  permanently  in  the  soil ;  others,  like  the  acetate 
of  lime,  being  readily  soluble,  are  either  washed  out  by  the  rains  or 
are  sucked  up  by  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants.  In  the  former  case 
they  cause  the  removal  of  both  organic  matter  and  of  lime  from  the 
land ;  in  the  latter  they  supply  the  plant  with  a  portion  of  organic  food, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  lime — without  which,  as  we  have  frequent- 
ly before  remarked,  plants  cannot  be  maintained  in  their  most  healthy 
condition. 

?  27.  Action  of  mild  (^or  carbonate  of)  lime  upon  ihe  vegetable  matter 
of  the  soil. 

The  main  utility  of  lime,  therefore,  depends  upon  its  prolonged 
a/ier-action  upon  Ike  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil.  What  is  '  ■  ac- 
non.  and  m  what  coneis.  .le  benefit  to  which  /  gives  rise? 
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In  answering  this  question,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  all 
tile  effects  produced  by  alkaline  matter  in  general — whether  by  lime 
or  by  potash — in  the  caustic  state,  are  produced  in  kind  also  by  the 
same  substances  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  with 
which  they  are  united  is  retained  by  a  comparatively  feeble  affinity 
and  is  displaced  with  greater  or  less  ease  by  almost  every  other  acid 
compound  which  is  produced  in  the  soil.  With  this  displacement  i.s 
connected  an  interesting  series  of  beautiful  reactions,  which  it  is  of 
consequence  to  understand. 

You  will  recollect  that  the  great  end  which  nature,  so  to  speak,  has 
in  view,  in  all  the  changes  to  which  she  subjects  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  is  to  convert  it — with  the  exception  of  its  nitrogen — into  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  For  this  purpose  it  combines  at  one  time,  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  while  at  another  it  decomposes  water  and  unites  with 
the  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen  which  are  liberated,  or  with  both,  to  form 
new  chemical  combinations.  Each  of  these  new  combinations  is  either 
immediately  preliminary  to  or  is  attended  by  the  conversion  of  a  por- 
tion to  the  elements  of  the  organic  matter  into  one  or  other  of  those 
simpler  forms  of  matter  on  which  plants  live.  Now  during  these  pre- 
liminary or  preparatory  steps,  acid  substances,  as  I  have  Edready  ex- 
pl  ained,  are  among  others  constantly  produced.  With  these  acids,  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  when  present  in  the  soil,  is  ever  ready  to  combine. 
But  in  so  combining,  it  gives  off  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  al- 
ready united,  and  thus  a  continual,  slow  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  undecomposed  carbonate  remains  in  the  soil. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  specify  by  name  the  various  acid  substances 
which  are  thus  formed  during  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  and 
which  successively  unite  with  the  lime,  because  the  entire  series  of 
interesting  and  highly  important  cheinges,  which  organic  substances 
undergo  in  the  soil,  has  as  yet  been  too  UtUe  investigated,  to  permit 
us  to  do  more  than  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  che- 
mical compounds  which  are  most  abundantly  produced.  Of  two  facts, 
however,  in  regard  to  them,  we  are  certain — that  they  are  simpler  in 
their  constitution  than  the  original  organic  matter  itselfj  from  which 
they  are  derived — and  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  assume  still 
simpler  forms,  if  they  contiriue  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  united  action 
of  air,  water,  and  alkaline  substances. 

Hence  the  compounds  which  lime  has  formed  with  the  acid  sub- 
stances of  the  soil,  themselves  hasten  forward  to  new  decompositions, 
— unite  with  more  oxygen,  liberate  slowly  portion  after  portion  of 
their  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  their  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  water,  till  at  length  the  lime  itself  is  left  again  in  the  state 
of  carbonate,  or  in  union  Avith  carbonic  acid  only.  This  residual  car- 
bonate begins  again  the  same  round  of  changes  through  which  it  had 
prev.ously  passed.  It  gives  up  its  carbonic  acid  at  the  bidding  of 
Borae  mors  powerful  organic  acid  produced  in  its  neighborhood,  while 
fhis  acid,  by  exposure  to  the  due  influences,  undergoes  new  altera- 
tions till  it  also  is  finally  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Two  circumstances  are  deserving  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference 
to  these  successive  decompositions— ^rsi,  that  in  the  course  of  them 
more  soluble  compounds  of  lime  are  now  and  then  formed,  some  of 
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which  are  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  escape  from  the  soil,  whife 
'thers  minister  to  the  growth  of  plants ; — and  sectmd,  that  very  ravich 
carbonic  acid  is  produced  as  tlieir  final  result — of  which  also  part  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  part  escapes  into  the  air.  Thus 
at  every  successive  stage  a  portion  of  organic  matter  is  lost  to  the 
soil.  If  this  quantity  be  greater  than  that  which  is  yearly  gained  in 
the  form  of  roots  or  decayed  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  or  of  manure 
artificially  added,  the  soil  will  be  gradually  exhausted — if  less,  it  will 
every  year  become  more  rich  in  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although,  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustration, I  have  supposea  the  carbonate  of  lime  first  formed  in  tha 
soil  to  be  subsequently  combined  with  other  acids,  which  gradually 
decompose  and  leave  it  again  in  the  state  of  carbonate, — yet  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil 
will  be  in  any  of  these  new  states  of  combination.  In  general,  a  part 
of  it  only  is  thus  at  any  one  time  employed  in  working  up  the  acid 
substances  produced.  But  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  univer- 
sally diffused  through  the  soil  in  order  that  it  may  be  everywhere  at 
hand  to  perform  the  important  part  of  its  functions  above  explained. 
It  is  only  where  little  lime  is  present,  or  where  decaying  vegetable 
matter  is  in  exceeding  abundance,  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonate 
can  at  one  and  the  same  time  disappear  (p.  380.) 


The  changes,  therefore,  which  lime  and  organic  matter,  supposed 
to  be  free  from  nitrogen,  respectively  undergo,  and  their  mutual  ac- 
tion in  the  soil,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1°.  The  organic  matter,  under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisturej 
spontaneously  decomposes,  and  besides  carbonic  acid  which  escapes, 
forms  also  other  acid  substances  which  linger  in  the  soil. 

2°.  With  these  acids  the  quick-lime  combines,  and,  either  by  its 
union  with  them  or  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  soon  (cofivpara- 
ratively)  loses  its  caustic  state. 

3'.  The  production  of  acid  substances  by  the  oxidation  of  the  organ- 
ic matter — goes  on  more  rapidly  under  the  disposing  influence  of  the 
lime,  whether  caustic  or  carbonated.  These  acids  combine  with  the 
lime,  liberating  from  it,  when  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  a  slow  but 
constant  current  of  carbonic  acid,  upon  which  plants  at  least  partly 
live. 

4°.  The  organic  acid  matter  which  thus  unites  with  the  lime  con- 
tinues itself  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air  and  water,  aided  by  heat  and 
lighi — itself  passes  through  a  succession  of  stages  of  decomposition, 
at  each  of  which  it  gives  off"  water  or  carbonic  acid,  retaining  still 
its  hold  of  the  lime,  till  at  last  being  wholly  dec •  >mposed  it  leaves  the 
lime  again  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  ready  to  begin  anev  the  same 
round  of  change. 

Durmg  this  series  of  progressive  decompositions,  certain  more  so- 
-uble  compounds  of  lime  are  formed,  by  which  plants  are  in  part  at 
least  supplied  with  this  earth,  and  which  with  the  Eiid  of  the  mini 
carry  off  both  lime  and  organic  matter  from  the  soil. 

And,  again,  the  more  rapid  the  production  of  the  acid  Bubataneei 
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▼hich  reBult  from  the  union  of  the  organic  matter  with  oxygen,  um 
more  abundant  in  general  also  the  production  of  those  gaseous  and 
volatile  compounds  which  they  fonn  by  uniting  with  hydroget  so 
that,  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  one  class  of  bodies,  lime  also 
favors  the  evolution  of  the  other  in  greater  abundance,  and  thus  in 
a  double  measure  contributes  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

The  disposing  action  of  lime  to  this  twin  form  of  decomposition,  few 
varieties  of  organic  matter  can  resist, — and  hence  arises  the  well 
known  efficacy  of  lime  in  resolving  and  rendering  viseful  the  appa- 
rently inert  vegetable  substEincea  that  not  nnfrequently  exist  in  the 
soil. 

§  28.  Of  the  coTnparative  utility  of  burned  and  unbumed  lime. 

Is  there  no  advantage,  then,  you  may  ask,  in  using  caustic  or  burned 
rather  than  carbonated  or  unbumed  lime?  If  the  ultimate  effects  of 
both  upon  the  land  be  the  same,  why  be  at  the  expense  of  burning? 
Among  other  benefits  may  be  enumerated  the  following : — 

1°.  By  burning  and  slaking,  the  lime  isreduced  to  the  state  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  finer  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  available  method 
of  crushing.  It  can  in  consequence  be  diffused  more  imiformly  through 
he  soil,  and  hence  a  smaller  quEintity  will  produce  an  equal  effect 
This  minute  state  of  division  also  promotes  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
chemical  axition  of  the  lime.  In  all  cases  chemical  action  takes  place 
between  exceedingly  minute  particles  of  matter,  and  among  sohd  sub- 
stances the  more  rapidly,  the  finer  the  powder  to  which  they  can  be  re- 
duced. Thus  a  mass  of  iron  or  lead  slowly  rusts  or  tarnishes  in  the  air, 
but  if  the  mass  of  either  metal  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impsilpable 
powder — which  can  be  done  by  certain  chemical  means — it  will  take 
fire  when  simply  exposed  to  the  sur  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
will  burn  till  it  is  entirely  converted  into  oxide.  By  mere  mechanical 
division  the  apparent  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  metals  is  aug- 
mented and  hastened  in  this  extraordinary  degree — and  a  similar  re- 
sult follows  when  lime  in  an  impalpable  state  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  vegetable  matter  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  act. 

2^.  The  effect  of  burned  lime  is  more  powerful  and  more  immediate 
than  that  of  unbumed  lime  in  the  form  of  chalk,  marl,  or  shell  sand 
Hence  it  sooner  neutralizes  the  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil,  and 
sooner  causes  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  of  every  kind  tc 
commence,  upon  which  its  efficacy,  in  a  greater  degree,  depends. 
Hence,  when  it  can  easily  be  procured,  it  is  better  fitted  for  sour  grass 
or  arable  lands,  for  such  as  contain  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
especially  for  such  as  abounds  in  that  dead  or  inert  form  of  organic  mat- 
ter which  requires  a  stronger  stimulus--the  presence  of  more  power- 
Pdl  chemical  affinities,  that  is — to  bring  it  into  active  decomposition. 
In  such  cases,  the  lime  has  already  done  much  good  before  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  mild  state — and  remaining  afterwards  in  this  state  in 
the  soil,  it  still  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  slower  after-pur- 
poses as  the  original  addition  of  carbonate  would  have  done. 

3°.  Besides,  if  any  portion  of  it,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years,  still  linger  in  the  caustic  state,  (p.  368,)  it  will  continue  to  pro- 
voke more  rapid  changes  among  the  organ' ;  B  bstances  in  the  soi. 
than  mild  lime  alone  could  have  done. 
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4°.  Further,  quick-lime  is  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  every  shower 
that  falls  and  sinks  into  the  soil  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  lime,  so 
long  as  any  of  it  remains  in  the  caustic  state.  It  thus  reaches  acid 
matters  that  lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  alters  and  amehorates  even 
the  subsoil  itself. 

5°.  It  is  not  a  small  additional  recommendation  of  quick-lime,  that 
oy  I  irning  it  loses  about  44  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  thus  enabling 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  to  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place  at  the 
same  cost  of  transport.  This-  not  only  causes  a  direct  saving  of 
money, — as  when  the  burned  chalk  of  Antrim  is  carried  by  sea  to 
the  Ayrshire  coasts — but  an  additional  saving  of  labor  also  upon  the 
farm,— where  the  number  of  hands  and  horses  is  often  barely  suffici 
ent  for  the  necessary  work. 

§  29.  Action  of  lime  on  organic  substances  which  contain  nitrogen. 

I  have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  directed  your  attention 
solely  to  the  action,  whether  immediate  or  remote,  which  is  exercised 
by  linSe  upon  organic  matter  supposed  to  contain  no  nitrogen.  Its  action 
upon  compounds  in  which  nitrogen  exists  is  no  less  beautiful  and  simple, 
perhaps  even  more  intelligible  and  more  obviously  useful  to  vegetation. 

There  are  several  well  known  facts  which  it  is  here  of  importance 
for  us  to  consider — 

1°.  That  the  black  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  always  contains  ni- 
trogen. Even  that  which  is  most  inert  retains  a  sensible  proportion  of 
it.  It  exists  in  dry  peat  to  the  amount  of  about  2  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
and  still  clings  to  the  other  elements  of  the  organic  matter,  even  afler  it 
has  undergone  those  prolonged  changes  by  which  it  is  finally  converted 
into  coal.  Since  nitrogen,  therefore,  is  so  important  an  element  in  all 
vegetable  ibod,  and  so  necessary  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  healthy 
growth  and  maturity  of  plants,  it  must  be  of  consequence  to  awaken 
tills  element  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  when  it  is  lying  dormant, 
and  tt  cause  it  to  &ssume  a  form  in  which  it  can  enter  into  and  be- 
come ubeful  to  oui  cultivated  plants. 

2°;  Thi-t  if  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind  be  heated  with  slaked  lime, 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  it  may  contain,  in  whatever  state  of  combina- 
tipn  it  may  previously  exist,  Will  be  given  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
Thesame  takes  place  still  more  easily  if  a  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash 
or  of  hydrate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  the  hj'drate  of  lime.  Though  it 
lias  not  as  yet  been  proved  by  direct  experiment — yet  I  consider  it  to  be 
exceedingly  probable,  that  what  takes  place  quickly  in  our  laboratories, 
at  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  may  *ake  place  more  slowly  also 
in  the  soil,;  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

3°.  That  when  animal  and  vegetable  subst'.nces  euc  mixed  with 
earth,  Ume,  and  other  alkaline  matters,  in  the  so-called  nitre  beds,  (Lee. 
yiJI,,  §  5,)  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  both  produced,  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  weight  of  these  compounds  extracted  being 
much  greater  than  was  originally  present  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
njatter  employed  (Dumas.)  Under  the  influence  of  alkaline  substances, 
therefore,  even  when  not  in  a  caustic  state,  the  decay  of  animal  anil  ve- 
getable matter  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture  causes  some  of  tlie 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  to  become  fixed  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
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ammonia  or  of  nitric  acid.  What  takes  place  on  the  confined  area  of  a 
nitre  bed,  may  take  place  to  some  extent  also  in  the  wider  area  of  a 
well-hmed  and  well-manured  field. 

Ill  the  action  of  alkalies  in  the  nitre  bed,  disposing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  we  observe  the  same  kind  of  agency,  which  we 
have  already  attributed  to  lime,  in  regard  to  the  more  abundant  ele 
ments  which  exist  in  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil.  It  gently  per- 
suades all  the  elements — nitrogen  and  carbon  alike — to  unite  with 
the  oxygen  of  air  and  water,  and  thus  ultimately  to  form  acid  com- 
pounds with  which  it  may  itself  combine. 

The  action  of  Ume  upon  such  organic  matters  containing  nitrogen  aa 
usually  exist  in  the  soil,  may,  therefore,  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

1°-  These  substances,  like  all  other  organic  matter,  undergo  in  moist 
air — and,  therefore,  in  the  soil — a  spontaneous  decomposition,  the  ge 
neral  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  ammonia,  and  of  an  acid 
substance  with  which  the  ammonia  may  combine.  This  change  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  such  substances  as 
starch  and  woody  fibre,  which  contains  no  nitrogen.  In  each  case, 
one  portion  of  the  elements  unites  with  oxygen  to  produce  an  acid, 
the  other  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  compound  possessed  of  alkaline  or 
indifferent  properties.     TJius, — 

With  oxygen, — vegetable  matter  produces  carbonic,  ulmic,  and  other 
acids. 
"  animal  matter  produces  carbonic,  nitric,  ulmic,  and 

other  acids. 
With  hydrogen, — vegetable  matter  produces  marsh  gas  or   other 
carburetted  hydrogens. 
"  animal  matter  produces  ammonia. 

If  the  ammonia  happen  to  be  produced  in  larger  relative  quantity 
than  the  acids  with  which  it  is  to  combine,  or  if  the  carbonic  be  the 
only  acid  with  which  it  unites,  a  portion  of  it  may  escape  into  the  air. 
This  rarely  happens,  however,  in  the  soil,  the  absorbent  properties  of 
the  earthy  matters  of  which  it  consists  being  in  most  cases  sufficient 
to  retain  the  ammonia,  till  it  can  be  made  available  to  the  purposes 
of  vegetable  life. 

When  caustic  (hydrate  of)  lime  is  added  to  a  soil  in  which  ammonia 
exists  in  this  state  of  combination  with  acid  matter,  it  seizes  upon  the 
acid  and  sets  the  ammonia  free.  This  it  does  with  comparative  slow- 
ness, however — for  it  does  not  at  once  come  in  contact  with  it  all — 
and  by  degrees,  so  as  to  store  it  up  in  the  pores  of  the  soil  till  the  roots 
of  plants  can  reach  it,  or  till  it  can  itself  indergo  a  further  change 
by  which  its  nitrogen  may  be  rendered  more  fixed  (p.  411.) 

Carbonate  of  hme,  on  the  other  hand,  still  more  slowly  persuades 
the  ammonia  to  leave  the  acid  substances  (ulmic,  nitric?  &c.,)  with 
which  it  is  combined,  and  yielding  to  it  in  return  its  own  carbonic 
acid,  enables  it  in  the  state  of  soluble  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be- 
come more  immediately  useful  to  vegetation. 

2°.  But  in  undergoing  this  spontaneous  decay,  even  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen  reach  at  length  a  point  at  which  decomposition  appeari 
to  stop — an  inert  condition  in  which,  though  nitrogen  be  present  as  in 
)eat,  they  cease  sensibly  to  give  it  off  in  such  a  form  or  quantity  as  to 
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oe  capable  of  ministering  to  vegetable  growth.  Here  caustic  lime  step* 
in  more  quicldy,  and  mild  bme  by  slower  degrees,  to  promote  the  fur- 
ther decay.  It  induces  the  carbonaceous  matter  to  take  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  from  water  and  to  form  acids,  and  the  nitrogen  to  unite  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  for  the  production  of  ammonia — tlius  help- 
ing forward  the  organic  matter  in  its  natural  course  of  decay,  and 
enabUng  it  to  fulfil  its  destined  purposes  in  reference  to  vegetable  life. 

3°.  But  the  ammonia  which  is  thus  disengaged  in  the  soil  by  decay- 
ing organic  matter,  though  not  immediately  worked  up,  so  to  speak,  by 
living  plants,  is  not  permitted  to  escape  in  any  large  quantity  into  the 
air.  The  soil,  as  I  have  already  slated,  is  usually  absorbent  enough  to 
retain  it  in  its  pores  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  And  as  in  nature 
and  upon  tlie  earth's  surface  the  elements  of  matter  are  rarely  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  ammonia,  though  retained  apparently 
inactive  in  the  soil,  is  yet  slowly  uniting  with  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing oxygen  and  forming  nitric  acid  (Lee.  VIIl.,  §  5,  note.)  When  no 
other  base  is  present,  this  nitric  acid,  as  it  is  produced,  unites  with  some 
cf  the  ammonia  itself  which  still  remains,  forming  nitrate  of  ammonia 
— but  if  potash  or  lime  be  present  within  its  reach,  it  unites  with  them 
m  preference,  and  forms  tlie  nitrate  of  potash  or  of  lime. 

But  lime,  if  present,  is  not  an  inactive  spectator,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  slow  oxidaiion  of  ammonia.  On  the  contrary,  it  promotes  this 
filial  change,  and  by  being  ready  to  unite  with  the  nitric  acid  as  it 
tbrms,  increases  and  accelerates  its  production,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ammonia  which  it  had  previously  been  instrumental  in  evolving. 

4°.  One  other  important  action  of  lime,  by  which  the  same  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  are  produced  in  the  soil,  may  in  this  place  be  most 
properly  noticed.  It  is  a  chemical  law  of  apparently  extensive  applica- 
tion, that  when  one  elementary  substance  is  undergoing  a  direct  chemi- 
•  cal  union  with  a  second  in  the  presence  of  a  third,  a  tendency  is  impart- 
ed to  the  third  to  unite  also  with  one  of  with  both  of  the  other  two,  al- 
though in  the  same  circumstances  it  would  not  unite  with  either,  if  pre- 
sent alone.  Thus,  when  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  soil  is  under- 
going oxidation  in  the  air — that  is,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere — it  imparts  a  tendency  to  the  nitrogen  also  to  unite  with 
oxygen,  which  when  mixed  with  that  gas  alone,  (tlie  atmosphere  con- 
sisting, as  you  will  recollect,  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen — Lee.  II.,  §  4,) — 
it  has  no  known  disposition  to  do.  The  result  of  this  is  the  production  of 
a  small,  and  always  a  variable,  proportion  of  nitric  acid  during  the  de- 
composition in  the  soil,  of  organic  matter  even,  which  itself  contains  no 
nitrogen. 

Again,  it  is  an  equally  remarkable  chemical  law,  that  elementary 
bodies  which  refuse  to  combine,  however  long  we  may  keep  them  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  mixture,  will  yet  unite  readily  when  presented  to 
each  other  in  what  is  called  by  chemists  the  nascent  state-  -that  is,  at 
the  moment  when  one  or  other  of  them  is  produced  or  is  separated 
from  a  previous  state  of  combination. 

Thus  when  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  decomposes  water  in  tre 

presence  of  atmospheric  air,  its  carbon  unites  with  the  greater  part 

of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  are  set  at  liberty,  and  at  the  same 

tune  with  more  or  less  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere — hut  ut  the 
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same  instant  tYie  nitrogen  of  *he  atmosphere,  which  is  eveiywhwe 
present,  seizes  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  and  forms  ammonia.  Thus 
a  variable,  and  in  any  one  limited  spot  a  minute,  but  over  the  entire 
p'lrface  of  the  globe,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  produced  during 
the  oxidation  even  of  the  purely  carbonaceous  portion  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil. 

Now  in  proportion  as  thp  Tjresence  of  lime  promotes  this  decay  of 
vegetabVe  and  other  orgarji. .  matter  in  the  soil — in  the  same  propor- 
tion does  it  promote  the  production  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  at  the 
expense  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  valuable  and  constant  purposes  served  by  the 
presence  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil. 

§  30.  How  these  chemical  changes  directly  benefit  vegetation. 

You  will  scarcely,  I  think,  inquire  how  all  these  interesting  chemical 
changes  which  attend  upon  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil  are  di- 
rectly useful  to  vegetation,  and  yet  it  maybe  useful  shortly  to  answer 
the  question. 

1°.  Lime  combines  with  the  acid  substances  already  existing  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  promotes  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  which 
those  acid  substances  arrest.  The  further  decompositions  which  en- 
sue are  attended  at  every  step  by  the  production  either  of  gaseous 
compounds — such  as  carbonic  acid  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen — 
which  are  more  or  less  abundantly  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  plants,  and  thus  help  to  feed  them — or  of  acid  and  other  compounds, 
soluble  in  water,  which,  entering  by  the  roots,  bear  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  plant  not  only  organic  food,  but  that  supply  of  lime  also 
wiiich  healthy  plants  require. 

2".  The  changes  it  induces  upon  substances  in  which  nitrogen  is 
present  are  still  more  obviously  useful  to  vegetation.  It  eliminates  am- 
monia from  the  compounds  in  which  it  exists  already  formed,  and  pro- 
motes its  slow  conversion  into  nitric  acid,  by  which  the  nitrogen  is 
rendered  more  fixed  in  the  soil.  It  disposes  the  nitrogen  of  more  or 
less  inert  organic  matter  to  assume  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid,  in  which  state  experience  has  long  shown  that  this  element  is 
directly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

3°.  It  influences  in  an  unknown  degree,  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  become  fixed  in  larger  pi-'portion  in  the  soil,  inthe  form  of  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia,  than  would  otberwise  be  the  case,  and  this  it  does 
both  by  the  greater  amount  of  decay  or  oxidation  which  it  brings 
about  in  a  given  time,  and  by  the  kind  of  compounds  which,  underits 
influence,  the  organic  matter  is  pe"  suaded  to  form.  The  amount  of 
i\it'-ogenoui;  food  placed  within  reach  of  plants  by  this  agency  of  lime 
will  vary  wit-h  the  climate,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  with  its  con- 
dition as  to  drainage,  and  with  the  more  or  less  liberal  and  skilful 
manner  in  which  it  is  farmed. 

§  31.   Why  lime  must  he  kept  near  -'he  surface. 
Nor  will  you  fail  to  see  the  important  reasons  why  lime  ought  to 
oe  kept  near  the  surface  of  the  soil — si'nce 
1°.  The  action  of  lime  upon  organic  matter  is  a;hnost  nothmg  IB 
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the,  absent  e  of  air  and  moisture.  If  the  lime  sink,  therefore,  beyond 
the  constant  reach  of  fresh  air,  its  efficacy  is  in  a  great  degree  lost 

2^.  But  the  agency  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  though  I  have 
not  hitherto  insisted  upon  their  action — are  scarcely  less  necessary  to 
the  full  experience  of  the  benefits  which  hme  is  capable  of  conferring. 
The  light  of  the  sun  accelerates  nearly  all  the  chemical  decompositions 
that  take  place  in  the  soil — while  some  it  appears  especially  to  promote. 
The  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  may  penetrate  to  some  depth,  but  their 
light  can  only  act  upon  the  immediate  surface  of  the  soil.  Hence  the 
skilful  agriculturist  will  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  keep  some  of  his  lime 
at  least  upon  the  very  surface  of  his  arable  land.  Perhaps  this  in- 
fluence of  light  might  even  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
frequent  application  of  lime  in  small  doses,  as  a  means  of  keeping  a 
portion  of  it  always  within  reach  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and  this  more  es- 
pecially on  grass  lands,  to  which  no  mechanical  means  can  be  apphed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  again  to  the  surface  the  lime  that  has  sunk. 

There  are,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  will  recollect,  good  reason  also 
why  a  portion  of  the  lime  should  be  diffused  through  the  body  of  the 
soil,  both  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  organic  acids,  already 
existing  there,  and  with  the  view  of  acting  upon  certain  inorganic  or 
inineraT  substances,  which  are  either  decidedly  injurious,  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  lime  may  be  rendered  more  wholesome  to  vegetation. 

In  order  that  this  diffusion  may  be  effected,  and  especially  that  lime 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  wasted  where  pains  are  taken  by  mechanical 
means  to  keep  it  near  the  surface,  an  efficient  system  of  under-drainage 
should  be  carefully  kept  up.  Where  the  rains  that  fall  are  allowed 
to  flow  off  the  surface  of  the  land,  they  wash  more  lime  away  the  more 
■carefully  it  is  kept  among  the  upper  soil— but  where  a  free  outlet  is  af- 
forded to  the  waters  beneath,  they  carry  the  lime  with  them  as  they 
smk  towards  the  subsoil,  and  have  been  robbed  again  of  the  greater 
part  of  it  before  they  escape  into  the  drains.  Thus  on  drained  land 
the  rains  that  fall  aid  lime  in  producing  its  beneficial  effects,  while  in 
undrained  land  they  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  counteract  it. 

§  32.  Action  of  lime  upon  the  inorganic  or  mineral  matter  of  the  soil. 

Though  the  main  general  agency  of  lime  is  exerted,  as  we  have 
seen,  upon  the  organic  matter  it  meets  with,  yet  it  often  also  produces 
direct  chemical  changes  upon  the  mineral  compounds  existing  in  the 
sofl,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  vegetation.     Thus 

1°.  Lime,  either  in  the  mild  or  in  Ae  caustic  state,  possesses  the 
property  of  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  iron,  whic^  especially  abounds 
m  peaty  soils,  and  in  many  localities  so  saturatts  the  subsoil  as  to 
make  it  destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Sprengel  mentions  a  case 
where  the  first  year's  clover  always  grew  well,  while  in  the  second 
year  it  always  died  away.  This,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  ferruginous  nature  ofthe  subsoil,  which  caused  the  death 

im. ''        ^^  ^""^  *^  *^  ^°°^  began  to  penetrate  it. 

When  salts  of  iron  exist  in  the  soil,  a  dressing  with  lime  will  brino 
l&e  land  mto  a  wholesome  state  without  other  aid.  The  lime  will 
combine  with  the  acid,  and  form  gypsum,  if  it  is  the  sulphate  of  iron 
mat  18  presei^  while  the  JJr»<  «!dde  of  iron  which  is  set  free  will,  by 
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exposure  to  the  air,  be  converted  into  the  second  or  red  oxi  e,  in 
which  state  this  metal  is  no  longer  hurtful  to  vegetafion. 

When  these  salts  are  to  be  decomposed  and  removed  from  the  sub' 
soil,  lime  must  be  aided  by  the  subsoil  plough  and  the  drain.  Unlesu 
an  outlet  beneath  be  provided  for  the  surface  water,  by  which  the 
rains  may  be  enabled  to  wash  away  slowly  the  noxious  substances 
from  the  subsoil,  even  the  addition  of  a  copious  dose  of  lime  will  only 
produce  a  temporary  improvement. 

2°.  Lime  decomposes  also  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  of  alumi- 
na, both  of  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the  soil,  and,  being  very  so- 
luble salts,  pre  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  in  such  quantity  as  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  growing  plants.  When  soils  which  contain  any  of 
the  three  sails  I  have  mentioned  have  once  been  limed  or  marled,  it 
is  in  vain  to  add  gypsum  in  the  hope  of  favoring  the  clover  crop,  since 
the  lime,  in  decomposing  the  sulphates,  has  already  formed  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  this  compound  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 

3°.  Among  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  soil,  we  have  already  seen 
that  there  often  exist  fragments  of  felspar  and  of  other  minerals  derived 
from  the  granitic  and  trap  rocks,  which  contain  potash  or  soda  in  the 
state  of  silicates.  These  silicates  we  know  to  be  slowly  decomposer 
by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  (Lee.  X.,  §  1,)  ana 
their  alkali  set  free  in  a  soluble  state.  This  decomposition  is  said  to 
be  prompted  by  the  presence  of  lime  (p.  361.) 

Again,  the  stalks  of  the  grasses  and  the  straw  of  the  corn-bearing 
plants  contain  much  silica  in  combination  with  potash  and  soda.  In 
farm-yard  manure,  therefore,  much  of  these  silicates  is  present,  and 
when  mixed  with  the  soil,  there  appears  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  are  of  much  benefit  to  the  growing  crops.  On  these  silicates, 
in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture,  the  lime  acts  as  ii  does 
upon  the  mineral  silicates.  It  aids  in  the  liberation  of  the  potash  and 
soda,  and  thus  promotes  the  performance  of  those  important  functions 
which  these  alkalies  are  destined  to  exercise  in  reference  to  vegetable 
growth  (p.  328.) 

While  the  alkali  is  set  free  the  lime  itself  combines  with  the  silicji, 
and  hence  one  source  of  the  silicate  of  lime  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you,  (p.  380,)  usually  exists  in  sensible  quantity  in  our 
cultivated  soils.  It  has  been  stated  by  Sprengel  (Lehre  vom  Diinger, 
p.  310,)  as  one  reason  why  the  addition  of  lime  must  be  repeated  so 
frequently  upon  some  soils  in  which  silica  abounds,  that  an  insoluble 
silicate  of  lime  is  found,  which  is  of  no  use  to  vegetation.  But  the 
silicates  of  lime  are  slowly  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  and  of  decaying  vegetation,  and  to  this  cause  in  a  pre- 
vious lecture  (Lee.  XII.,  §  4,)  I  have  ascribed  much  of  the  fertile 
character  of  the  trap  and  syenitic  soils,  and  of  their  beneficial  action 
when  laid  on  as  a  manure.  ^ 

4°.  Potash  and  soda  exist  to  some  extent  in  clay  soils  in  confbina- 
Son  with  their  alumina.  The  presence  of  lime  has  a  similar  influence 
m  setting  the  alkalies  free  from  this  slate  of  combination  also. 

5°.  Alumina  has  the  property  of  combining  readily  with  many  vege- 
jable  acids,  and  ji  the  clay  soils  exercises  a  constant  influence,  similar 
m  kind  to  that  oi'lime  and  other  alkaline  substanses,  in  persuading  the 
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urganic  matter  to  thoEe  forms  of  decay  in  which  acid  compounds  are 
more  abundantly  produced.  Hence,  clay  soils  almost  always  contain  a 
porl  .on  of  al'imma  in  combination  with  organic  matter.  This  organic 
maiter  is  rea^.ily  given  up  to  lime,  andby  the  more  energetic  action  of 
this  substance  is  sooner  made  available  to  the  wants  of  new  races  of 
plants. 

6°.  I  shall  bring  under  your  notice  only  one  other,  but  a  highly  im- 
portant, decomposing  action,  which  lime  exercises  in  soils  that  abound 
in  vegetable  matter.  In  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  substances 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  capable  of  slowly  decomposing  common  salt, 
producing  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium.  It  exercises  also 
a  similar  decomposing  eifect,  even  upon  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and,  ac- 
cording to  BertboUet,  (Dumas  Traite  de  Chemie,  ii.,  p.  334.)  incrus- 
tations of  carbon  ^te  of  soda  (of  IVona  or  Natron,  which  is  a  stxqui 
carbonate  of  soda,)  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  wherever 
carbonate  of  lime  and  common  salt  are  in  contact  with  each  other. 
If  we  consider  that  along  all  our  coasts  common  salt  may  be  said 
to  abound  in  the  soil,  being  yearly  sprinkled  over  it  by  the  salt  sea 
wields — that  generally,  along  the  same  coasts,  the  application  of 
sulphates  produces  little  sensible  effect  upon  the  crops,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  all  probability  they  abound  in  the  soil,  derived,  it  may  be,  from 
the  same  sea  spray — we  may  safely  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  decom- 
position now  explained  must  take  place  extensively  in  all  those  parts  of 
our  island  which  are  so  situated,  if  lime  in  any  of  its  forms  either  exists 
naturally  or  has  been  artificially  added  to  the  land.  The  same  must  be 
the  case  also  in  those  districts  where  salt  springs  occur,  and  generally 
over  the  new  red  sand-stone  formation,  in  which  sea  salt  more  especially 
occurs. 

And  if  we  further  consider  the  important  purposes  which  the  carbo- 
nate of  soda  thus  produced  may  serve  in  reference  to  vegetation — that 
it  may  dissolve  vegetable  matter  and  carry  it  into  the  roots — that  it  may 
form  soluble  silicates,  and  thus  supply  the  necessary  siliceous  matter  to 
the  stems  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants — and  that  rising,  as  it  naturally 
does,  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  there,  in  the  presence  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, provokes  to  the  formation  of  nitrates,  so  wholesome  to  vegetable 
life — we  may  regard  the  decomposing  action  of  lime  by  which  this  car- 
bonate is  produced  as  amon^  the  most  valuable  of  its  properties  to  the 
])ractical  farmer,  wherever  circumstances  are  favorable  for  its  exercise. 

§  33.  Action  of  lime  on  animal  and  oegetahle  life. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  allude,  in  conclusion,  to  one  or  two  other 
useful  purposes  which  lime  is  said  to  serve  in  reference  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life.     Thus 

1°.  It  is  said  to  prove  fatal,  especially  in  the  caustic  state,  to  worms, 
io  slugs,*  and  to  many  insects  injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  to  destroy 
their  eggs  and  larva;.  In  Scotland  it  has  been  found  in  some  instances 
Io  check  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate, it  is  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  land  snail  and  similar  crea- 

'  Vl^hen  the  wheat  crop  Is  attacked  by  slugs  above  Kfound.  nothitis  will  do  so  much  gonf 
H  slaked  lime,  sown  over  the  crop  before  niniiie  — Hlllyard,  Royal  Agnculluriu  JovTrut 
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tures  which  bear  shells.  In  highly  limed  land  the  former  may  be  seen 
crowded  at  the  roots  of  the  hedges,  from  which  they  make  frequent  in- 
cursions upon  the  young  crops,  and  are,  I  believe,  especially  hurtful 
to  the  turnips. 

2°.  It  is  found  to  prevent  S7nut  in  wheat.  For  this  purpose  the 
seed  is  steeped  in  lime,  and  afterwards  dried  with  slaked  lime,  or  lime 
water  is  poured  upan  the  hea  of  corn,  which  is  turned  over,  and  left 
for  24  hours  (Hillyard.) 

3''.  It  is  also  said  to  prevei  ,  the  rot  and  foot-rot  in  sheep  fed  upon 
pastures  on  which,  before  liming,  the  stock  was  liable  to  be  affected 
by  these  diseases  (Prideaux.) 

4°.  In  regard  to  its  action  upon  living  plants,  it  is  certain  that  it  ex- 
tirpates certain  of  the  coarser  grasses  from  sour  pastures  and  brings  up 
a  tenderer  herbage ;  but  practical  men  appear  to  differ  in  regard  to  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  roots  and  seeds  of  the  more  troublesome  weeds.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  addition  of  lime  to  a  compost,  or  to  the  soil,  will  kill 
the  roots  of  weeds  and  render  unproductive  such  noxious  seeds  as  may 
happen  to  be  present  According  to  Others  (p.  405,)  this  is  a  mistake. 
I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  lime  will  lead  to  their  destruction  and 
decay,  if  the  circumstances  are  favorable  or  if  proper  pains  be  taken 
to  effect  it.  But  air  and  moisture  are  necessary  to  insure  this,  as  they 
are  to  effect  the  rapid  decay  of  dead  organic  matter.  If  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  compost  be  duly  proportioned,  or  if  the  dose  of  lime 
added  to  the  land  be  sufficiently  large,  and  if  in  each  case  the  mix- 
ture be  frequently  turned,  the  final  destruction  of  roots  and  seeds  may 
in  general  be  safely  calculated  upon. 

§  34.   Use  of  silicate  of  lime. 

There  is  one  compound  of  lime  which,  though  occurring  occasionally 
iu  all  soils,  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  land 
even  in  localities  where  it  most  abounds.  This  compound  is  tlie  silicate 
of  lime.  I  have  already  directed  your  attention  to  the  presence  of  this 
c  ompound  in  the  trap  rocks,  and  to  the  fertile  character  which  it  imparts 
to  the  soils  which  are  formed  by  the  natural  degradation  of  these  rocks. 

In  those  districts  where  the  smelting  of  iron  is  carried  on,  the  first 
slag  that  is  obtained  consists  in  great  part  of  silicate  of  lime.  This 
slag  accumulates  in  large  quantities,  and  is  employed  in  some  dis- 
tricts for  mending  the  roads.  It  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
practical  farmer — as  an  improver  of  his  fields^especially  where  caus- 
tic lime  is  distant  and  expensive,  or  where  boggy  and  peaty  soils  are 
met  with  in  which  vegetable  matter  abounds.  On  such  land  it  may 
be  laid  in  large  quantity.  It  will  decompose  slowly,  and  while  it  im- 
jjarts  to  the  soil  solidity  and  firmness,  will  supply  both  lime  and  sihca 
'o  the  growing  crops,  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  hare  thus  Hrawn  yonraffenlion  tn  the  mnpt  impnrtant  topics  ronnort«(l  with  the  use  of 
lime,  so  efficacious  an  iiisrniinenf  in  the  hanrls  of  tlie  skilful  and  improving  farmer  for  ame- 
lioralinc  Ihe  coniiilin  i  and  increasine  Ihe  pnulncliveneps  of  his  land.  If  I  have  appeared 
to  dwell  long  upon  this  suhject,  it  is  because  of  Ihe  value  which  1  know  to  be  attached  by 
practical  meri  (o  a  correct  exposition  of  the  virtues  of  lime  and  nf  the  theory  hy  wtiich  its 
efTects  are  to  be  explained,  i  believe  that  in  the  theoretical  parr  I  have  been  able  to  point 
out  to  you  the  leading  chemical  principles  upon  which  its  influence  depends — if  any  thing 
is  still  dark,  it  is  because  our  knowledjre  is  not  yet  complete.  A  few  years  more,  and  we 
may  hope  to  have  the  mists  which  hanu  over  this,  as  over  many  other  brunches  of  agricul- 
lura'  chemistry,  in  a  great  mca.sure  cleared  away. 
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CM  organie  manui-ea.— VegetaNe  and  animal  manures— Green  manuring  ;  plougliing  in  of 
•purry,  tlie  white  lupin,  the  Teieh,  buck-whsat,  rape,  rye,  bqrage.— Natural  green  manu 
ring.— Improvement  of  the  soil  by  laying  d(iwn  to  grass  and  by  planting.- Use  of  sea 
weed.— Dry  vegetable  manures:  ilry  straw,  chaff,  rapeduat,  malt.iiust,  sawdust,  cotton 
seeds,  dry  leaves.— Decayed  vegetable  matter :  use  of  peat,  tanners'  bark,  and  composts 
of  vegetable  matier.— Charcoal  powder,  soot.- Relative  value,  theoretical,  and  practical 
uf  different  vegetable  manures. 

By  organic  manures  are  understood  all  those  substances  either  of 
vegetable  or  of  animal  origin,  which  are  applied  to  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing .  its  fertility.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
these  two  classes  of  organic  substances  separately. 

The  parts  of  vegetables  may  be  applied  to  the  soil  in  three  dif- 
ferent forms — in  the  green,  in  the  dry,  and  in  the  more  or  less  natu- 
rally decayed,  fermented,  or  artificially  decomposed  state. 

§  1.  Of  green  manuring;  or  the  application  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  green  state. 

By  green  manuring  is  meant  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  in 
their  living  state — or  of  green  vegetables  left  or  spread  upon  the 
land  for  the  purpose. 

1°.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  lecture  ho^'  important  air  and 
water  are  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  Now  green  ve- 
getable substances  contain  within  themselves  much  water,  undergo 
decomposition  more  readily,  therefore,  than  such  as  have  been  dried, 
and  are  more  immediately  Besviceable  when  mixed  with  the  soil. 

2°.  In  the  sap  of  plants  also  there  generally  exist  certain  compounds 
containing  nitrogen,  which  not  only  decompose  very  readily  themselves, 
but  have  the  property  of  persuading  or  inducing  the  elements  of  the 
other  organic  matters,  witii  which  they  are  in  contact,  to  assume  new 
forms  or  to  enter  into  new  chemical  combinations.  Hence,  the  sap  of 
plants  almost  invariably  undergoes  more  or  less  rapid  decomposition 
even  when  preserved  from  the  contact  of  both  air  and  water.  When 
this  decomposition  has  once  commenced  in  the  sap  it  is  gradually  propa- 
gated to  the  woody  fibre  and  to  the  other  substances  of  which  the  mass 
of  the  stems  and  roots  of  plants  is  composed.  Hence,  recent  vege 
table  matter  will  undergo  a  comparatively  rapid  decomposition,  evei 
when  buried  to  some  depth  beneath  the  soil — and  the  elements  of  whicl 
it  consists  will  form  new  compounds  more  or  less  useful  lo  living  plants, 
in  circumstances  where  dry  and  where  many  forms  even  of  partially 
decomposed  vegetable  matter- would  undergo  no  change  whatever. 

3='.  Further — when  green  vegetable  matter  is  allowed  to  decay  h 
the  open  air,  it  is  gradually  resolved  more  or  less  completely  into  cai 
bonic  acid,  which  escapes  into  the  air  and  is  so  far  lost.  But  when 
buried  beneath  the  surface,  this  formation  of  carbonic  acid  proceeds 
jess  rapidly,  and  other  compounds — preparatory  to  the  final  resolution 
•nto  carbonic  acid  an  1  water—ire  produced  in  greater  q'.iantity  and 
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linger  in  the  soil.  Thus  by  burying  vegetable  substances  m  his  land 
in  their  green  state,  the  practical  man  actually  saves  a  portion  of  the 
organic  food  of  plants,  vchich  would  othervyise  so  far  run  to  waste. 

4°.  FinaLy:  Green  vegetable  substances,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
gradually  give  up  a  portion  of  the  saline  matter  they  contain  to  the 
showers  of  rain  that  fall.  This  more  or  less  escapes  and  is  lost.  But  if 
buried  beneath  the  soil  this  saline  matter  is  restored  to  the  land,  and 
where  the  green  matter  thus  buried  is  in  the  state  of  a  growing  crop 
both  the  organic  and  inorganic  substances  it  contains  are  more  equalfy 
diffused  through  the  soil  than  they  could  be  by  any  other  known  process. 

On  one  or  other  of  these  principles  depend  nearly  all  the  special  ad- 
vantages which  are  known  to  follow  from  green  manuring  and  from  the 
employment  of  green  vegetable  matter  in  the  preparation  of  composts. 

5  2.  Important  practical  results  obtained  by  green  manuring. 

But  this  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  efficacy  of  greefi 
manuring  depends,  does  not  fully  illustrate  the  important  practical  re- 
sults by  which,  in  many  localities,  it  is  uniformly  followed. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  results. 

1°.  The  ploughing  in  of  green  vegetables  on  the  spot  where  they 
have  grown  may  be  followed  as  a  method  of  manuring  and  enriching 
all  land,  where  other  manures  are  less  abundant.  Growing  plants 
bring  up  from. beneath,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  those  substances 
which  are  useful  to  vegetation — and  retain  them  in  their  leaves  and 
stems.  By  ploughing  in  the  whole  plant  we  restore  to  the  surface 
what  had  previously  sunk  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  thus  make 
it  more  fertile  than  before  the  green  crop  was  sown. 

2°.  This  manuring  is  performed  with  the  least  loss  by  the  use  of 
vegetables  in  the  green  state.  By  allowing  them  to  decay  in  the  open 
air,  there  is,  as  above  stated,  a  loss  both  of  organic  and  of  inorganic 
matter — if  they  be  converted  into  fermented  (farm-yard)  manure,  there 
is  also  a  large  loss,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case,  if  they  are  employed  in  feeding  stock,  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
version into  manure.  In  no  other  form  can  the  same  crop  convey  to 
the  soil  an  equal  amount  of  enriching  matter  as  in  that  of  green 
leaves  and  stems.  Where  the  first  object,  therefore,  in  the  farmer's 
practice,  is  so  to  use  his  crops  as  to  enrich  his  land — he  will  soonest 
effect  it  by  ploughing  them  in  in  the  green  state. 

3°.  Another  important  result  is,  that  the  beneficial  action  is  almost 
immediate.  Green  vegetables  decompose  rapidly,  and  thus  the  first 
crop  which  follows  a  green  manuring  is  benefitted  and  increased  by 
It.  But  partly  for  this  reason  also  the  green  manuring — of  corn  crop- 
ped land — if  aided  by  no  other  manure,  must  generally  be  repeated 
every  second  year. 

4°.  It  is  said  that  grain  crops  which  succeed  a  green  manuring  are 
never  laid— and  that  the  produce  in  grain  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  straw,  than  when  manured  with  fermented  dung. 

5°.  But  it  is  deserving  of  separate  consideration,  that  green  manu- 
ring is  especially  adapted  for  improving  and  enriching  soils  which  are 
poor  ill  vegetable  matter.  The  principles  on  which  living  plants  draw 
a  par"  —sometimes  a  lart !  part — of  their  sustenance  lr3ra  the  air, 
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have  alreiidybeen  discussec.  and  I  may  presume  that  you  sufficiently 
understand  the  principles  and  admit  the  fact.  Living  plants,  then, 
contain  in  their  substance  not  only  all  they  have  drawn  up  from  the 
soil,  but  also  a  great  part  of  what  they  have  drawn  from  the  an. 
Plough  in  these  living  plants,  and  you  necessarily  add  to  the  soil 
more  than  was  take.i  from  it — in  other  words,  you  make  it  richer  m 
organic  matter.  Repeat;  the  process  with  a  second  crop  and  it  be- 
comes richer  still— and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  limit  beyond 
which  the  process  could  no  further  be  carried. 

Is  there  any  soil  then,  in  the  ordinary  climates  of  Europe,  which  is  be- 
yond Ihe  reach  of  this  improving  process  1  Those  only  are  so  on  wliich 
plants  refuse  to  grow  at  all,  or  on  which  they  grow  so  languidly  as  to 
extract  from  the  air  no  more  than  is  restored  to  it  again  by  the  natu- 
ral decay  of  the  organic  matter  w  u:h  the  soils  already  contain. 

But  for  those  plants  which  grow  naturally  upon  the  soil,  agricultural 
skill  may  substitute  others,  which  Will  increase  more  rapidly,  and  pro- 
duce a  larger  quantity  of  green  leaves  and  stems  for  the  purpose  of  being 
buried  in  the  soil.  Hence,  the  selection  of  particular  crops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  manuring — those  being  obviously  the  fittest  which  in  the 
given  soil  and  climate  grow  most  rapidly,  or  which  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  smallest  cost. 

§  3.  Of  the  plants  which  in  different  soils  and  climates  are  employed 
for  green  manuring. 

On  this  prmciple  is  founded  the  selection  of  different  plants  in  different 
soils  and  climates  for  the  purpose  of  green  manuring.  That  which 
in  Italy  will  yield  the  largest  produce  of  leaves  and  stems,  at  the  least 
cost,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  may  not  do  so  in  the  North  of  England  or 
of  Germany — and  that  which  will  enrich  a  poor  clay  or  an  exhausted 
loam  may  refuse  even  to  grow,  in  a  healthy  manner,  upon  a  drifting  sand. 

1°.  Spurn/  (Spergula  Arvensis.) — It  is  to  poor  dry  sandy  soils  that 
green  manuring  has  been  found  most  signally  beneficial,  and  for  such 
soils  no  plant  has  been  more  lauded  than  spurry.  It  may  either  be 
sown  in  autumn  on  the  corn  stubble  or  after  early  potatoes,  and 
ploughed  in  in  spring  preparatory  to  the  annual  crop,  or  it  may  be 
used  to  replace  the  naked  fallow,  which  is  often  hurtful  to  lands  of  so 
light  a  character.  In  the  latter  case,  the  first  sowing  may  take  place 
in  March,  the  second  in  May,  and  the  third  in  July — each  crop  being 
ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  new  seed 
then  sown  and  harrowed.  When  the  third  crop  is  ploughed  in,  the 
land  is  ready  for  a  crop  of  winter  corn. 

Von  Voght  (Vortheile  der  griinen  Bedungung)  states  that  by  such 
treatment  the  worst  shifting  sands  may  be  made  to  yield  remunerative 
cropis  of  rye — that  the  most  worthless  sands  are  more  improved  by  it 
than  those  of  a  better  natural  quality — that  the  green  manuring  every 
other  year  not  only  nourishes  sufficiently  the  alternate  crops  of  rye, 
but  gradually  enridies  the  soil — and  that  it  increases  the  effect  of  any 
other  manure  that  may  subsequently  be  put  on.  He  adds,  also,  that 
Epurry  produces  oflen  as  much  improvement  if  eaten  off  by  cattle  as 
if  ploughed  in,  and  that  when  fed  upon  this  plant,  either  green  or  in 
the  «t  it«  if  hay,  cows  not  only  give  more  milk,  but  of  a  richer  quality. 
18* 
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2°.  White  Lupins. — In  Italy,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  white 
lupin  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  green  manure.  In  Germany,  also, 
it  has  been  founi?.  *o  be  one  of  those  plants  by. which  unfruitful  semdy 
soils  may  be  mos  speedily  brought  into  a  productive  state.  The  supe- 
riority of  this  plant  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil  depends  upon 
its  deep  roots,  which  descend  more  than  two  feet  beneath  the  surface 
— upon  its  being  little  injured  by  drought,  and  little  Uable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  insects — on  its  rapid  growth — and  upon  its  large  produce 
in  leaves  and  stems.  Even  in  the  North  of  Germany  it  is  said  U 
yield,  in  three  and  a  half  to  four  months,  10  to  12  tons  of  green  herb 
age.  It  grows  in  all  soils  except  such  as  are  marly  and  calcareous, 
is  especially  partial  to  such  as  liave  a  ferruginous  subsoil,  and  besides 
enriching,  also  opens  stiff  clays  by  its  strong  stems  and  roots. 

3^.  T/ie  Vetch,  is  inferior  in  many  of  its  qualities  to  the  white  lu- 
pin— yet  in  Southern  Germany  it  is  often  sown  on  the  stubble,  and 
ploughed  in  after  it  has  been  touched  with  the  frost,  and  has  begun 
to  decay.  In  England  also  the  winter  tare  ploughed  in  early  in  spring 
has  been  found  highly  advantageous  (British  Husbandry,  I.,  p.  407.)  It 
is  a  more  precarious,  however,  and  a  more  expensive  crop  than  either 
of  the  former,  and  requires  a  better  soil  for  its  successful  growth. 

4°.  Buck-  Wheat  is  also  too  uncertain  a  crop,  and  the  high  price  of 
its  seed  renders  it  inferior  in  value  to  spurry  on  sandy  soils.  It  is  su- 
perior to  this  latter  plant,  however,  on  poor  heaths.  In  Soutliern 
Germany  it  is  sown  on  the  stubble,  and  ploughed  in  when  it  is  18  or 
20  inches  high. 

5°.  Rape  can  only  be  sown  upon  a  soil  which  is  already  in  some 
measure  rich,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  continuing  to  grow  very  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  of  beginning  again  very  early  in  spring.  It  sends 
down  deep  roots  also,  and  loosens  clayey  soils  by  its  thick  stems.  In 
the  light  soils  of  Alsace  it  is  sown  after  early  peas  and  potatoes,  and 
manures  the  land  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  or  rye. 

3°.  Rye  is  pronounced  by  Von  Voght  to  be  the  best  of  all  green 
manures  for  sandy  soils,  but  it  is  also  the  most  expensive.  It  is  a 
very  sure  crop  and  begins  to  grow  very. early  in  the  spring,  but  it  is 
not  deep  rooted.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  Northern  Italy 
and  in  Germany. 

6°.  Turnips  have  been  sown  in  Sussex  with  good  effect  as  a  stub- 
ble crop  for  ploughing  in  in  spring,  and  in  Norfolk  and  elsewhere  the 
portions  of  the  turnip  bulbs  which  are  left  when  they  are  eaten  off 
by  sheep  contribute,  when  ploughed  in,  to  enrich  the  land  for  the 
barley  that  is  to  follow.  Turn'p  tops  are  in  many  places  ploughed 
m  with  much  benefit  to  the  land.*  Potatoe  tops  also  might  be  dug 
or  ploughed  in  with  equal  advantage. 

7'.  Borage  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  Germany,  and  es- 
pecially by  Lampadius.  It  is  stated  by  this  experimenter  that  borage 
draws  from  the  air  ten  times  as  much  of  the  elements  of  its  organic 
aiatter  as  it  does  from  the  soil,  and  that  therefore  it  is  admirably  fitted 
for  enriching  the  land  on  which  it  grows. 

8°.  Red  Clover  is  often  ploughed  in  as  a  manure.     On  the  Rhine  it 

*  '*  I  find  no  better  way  of  manaring  for  wheat  after  turnipa,  than  ploughing  in  the  tops 
while  etitl  greev,  %s  aooa  as  the  turnipa  arc  taken  off  the  land.'' — Mr.  Campbell^  ^  Oraigie 
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^B  sown  for  this  purpose,  being  ploughec  ja  before  it  begins  to  flower. 
In  French  Flanders  two  crops  of  clover  are  cut^  and  the  third  ploughed 
m,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  the  clover 
which  alternates  with  the  wheat  crop  is  ploughed  in  as  the  only  naa- 
nure  (Barclay's  "  Agricultural  Tour  in  the  United  States.")  White 
Clover  is  not  so  valuable  for  this  purpose,  for  neither  is  it  so  deep 
rooted  nor  does  it  yield  so  large  a  crop  of  stems  and  leaves. 

9°  Old  Griiss.— Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  green  manur- 
in"  practised  in  this  country  is  that  of  ploughing;  up  grass  lands  of 
various  ages.  The  green  matter  of  the  sods  serves  to  manure  the 
after-crop,  and  renders  the  soil  capable  of  yielding  a  richer  return  at 
a  smaller  expense  of  manure  artificially  added. 

In  regard  to  all  these  forms  of  green  manuring  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  enrich  the  soil  generally,  and  are  therefore  well  fitted  to 
prepare  it  for  after-crops  of  corn  ;  they  vrill  not  fit  it,  however,  for  a 
special  crop,  such  as  turnips,  which  requires  to  be  unnaturally  forced 
or  pushed  forward  at  a  particular  period  of  its  growth. 

§  4.  Will  oreen  manuring  alone  prevent  land,  f  row.  hecom  ing  exhausted'! 

If  by  green  manuring  is  meant  the  growing  of  vegetable  matter  upon 
one  field,  and  ploughing  it  in  green  into  another,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that,  when  judiciously  practised,  land  may  by 
this  single  process  be  secured  for  an  indefinite  period  against  ex- 
haustion. But  if  we  plough  in  only  what  the  land  itself  produces, 
and  carry  off  occasional  crops  of  corn,  the  time  will  ultimately  come 
when  any  soil  thus  treated  will  cease  to  yield  remunerating  crops.  A 
brief  consideration  of  the  subject  will  satisfy  you  of  this. 

Suppose  a  loose  sand  to  be  improved  by  repeatedly  sowing  ana 
ploughing  in  crops  of  spurry  or  white  lupins,  the  green  leaves  and  sterna 
fix  the  floating  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  enrich  the  soil  with  or- 
jganic  matter,  while  the  roots,  more  or  less  deep,  bring  up  saline  matters 
to  the  surface,  and  thus  supply  to  the  plant  what  is  no  less  necessary  to 
its  healthy  growth.  But  the  rains  yearly  wash  away  from  the  surface, 
and  the  corn  crops  remove,  a  portion  of  this  saline  matter.  This  portion 
the  crops  grown  for  the  purpose  of  green  manuring  yearly  renew  by 
fresh  supplies  from  beneath.  But  no  subsoil  contains  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  those  saUne  substances  which  plants  require.  Hence,  though  by 
skilful  green  manuring  waste  land  may  be  brought  to  a  remunerative 
state  of  fertility,  it  will  finally  relapse  again  into  a  state  of  nature,  if  no 
other  methods  are  subsequently  adopted  for  maintaining  its  productive- 
ness. The  process  maybe  a  slow  oi;  s,  and  practical  men  may  be  un- 
wiUing  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  result  which  does  not  exhibit  it- 
self within  the  currency  of  a  single  lease,  or  during  a  single  life-time— 
yet  few  thiQgs  are  more  certain  ttian  that  in  general  the  soil  must  sooner 
or  later  receive  supplies  of  saline  manure  in  one  form  or  another,  or 
else  must  ultimately  become  unproductive.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  proof  of  this  fact  that,  in  all  densely  peopled  countries  in  which 
agriculture  has  been  skilfully  prosecuted,  the  manufacturing  of  such 
manures  has  become  an  important  branch  of  business,  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  han  Is.  and  affording  an  investment  to  much  capital. 

The  foUcwin;;;  *able  k  addit  ?n  to  other  part  culars,  exhibits  thp 
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relative  proportions  of  dry  organic  and  saline  matter,  capable  of  b^ 
ing  added  to  the  surface  soil  by  a  few  of  those  plants  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  remanuring : — 


I  Kind  of  Plant. 


produce 

per  imp. 

acre. 


Spuny 

White  Lupin 


|Vetch 

I  Buck- wheat.. 
'R.ape 


lOOU  lbs.  contain 
in  It^e  green  state 
Organic  Saline 
Matter.  Matter. 


lbs     lbs. 

6,500   199 

25,000   188 


11,000 
8,000 
16,000 


233 
170 
214 


Depth  or| 
Roots. 


lbs. 
21 
12 

17 
10 
16 


Crops 
In  a 
year. 


inchoB. 

12  to  152  or  3 
24  to  261  or  li 


15  to  20 
12  to  15 

1 


2 

2 

1  or  U 


Soil  for  which  they  are 
fitted. 


Dry,  loose,  sandy. 
Any  except    marly  or 

calcareous. 
Strong  soil. 
Dry,  sandy,  or  moorish. 
Rich  soil. 


§  5.   O/"  fh.e  practice  of  green  manuring. 

In  the  practical  adoption  of  green  manuring  it  is  of  importance  to 
bear  in  mind — 

1°.  That  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  must  be  sown  to  keep  the 
.ground  well  covered,  one  of  the  attendant  advantages  of  stubble 
crops  being  that  they  keep  the  land  clean  and  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  weeds. 

2°.  That  the  plants  ought  to  he  mown  or  harrowed,  and  at  once 
ploughed  in  before  they  come  into  full  jlower.  The  flower-leaves 
give  off  nitrogen  into  the  air,  and  as  this  element  is  supposed  especi- 
ally to  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  as  much 
of  it  in  the  plant  and  soil  as  possible.  Another  reason  is  that,  if  al- 
lowed to  ripen,  some  of  the  seed  may  be  shed  and  afterwajds  infest 
the  land  with  weeds. 

3°.  That  they  should  be  ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches 
o-nly,  that  they  may  be  covered  sufficiently  to  prevent  waste,  and  yet  be 
within  reach  of  the  air.  and  of  the  early  roots  of  the  succeeding  crop. 

§  6.  Of  natural  manuring  with  recent  vegetable  matter. 

Besides  the  method  of  ploughing  in,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
artificial  green  manuring, — there  is  another  mode  in  which  recent  ve- 
getable matter  is  employed  in  nature  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
soil.  The  natural  grasses  grow  and  die  upon  a  meadow  or  pasture  field, 
and  though  that  which  is  above  the  surface  may  be  mowed  for  hay,  or 
cropped  by  cattle,  yet  the  roots  remain  and  gradually  add  to  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  beneath.  The  same  is  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  all  the  artificial  corn,  grass,  and  leguminous  crops  we  grow. 
They  all  leave  their  roots  in  the  soil,  and  if  the  quantity  of  organic  mat- 
ter which  these  roots  contain  be  greater  than  that  which  the  crop  we  car- 
ry off  has  derived  from  the  soil,  then,  instead  of  exhausting,  the  growth 
of  this  crop  will  actually  enrich  the  soil  in  so  far  as  the  presence  of  or- 
ganic matter  is  concerned.  No  crops,  perhaps,  the  whole  produce  of 
lehich  is  carried  offthefield,  leave  a  sufficient  mass  of  roots  beliind  tliem 
to  effect  this  end,  but  many  plants,  when  in  whole  or  in  part  eaten  upon 
tike  field,  leave  enough  in  the  soil  materially  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  land — while  in  all  cases  those  are  considered  as  the  leEist  exhauet- 
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mg,  to  which  are  natura  .ly  attached  the  largest  weight  of  roots.  Hence, 
the  main  reason  why  poor  lands  are  so  much  benefitted  by  being  laid 
down  to  grass,  and  why  an  intermediate  crop  of  clover  is  often  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  after-crop  of  corn  as  if  the  land  had  lain  in  naked  fallow.  (If 
the  third  crop  be  ploughed  in,  the  land  is  actually  enriched.-iSc/iTOertz;.) 
An  interesting  series  ot  experiments  on  the  relative  weights  of  the 
roots  and  of  the  green  leaves  and  stems  of  various  grasses,  made  by 
Hlubek,  (Ernahrung  der  Pflanzen,  p.  466,)  throws  considerable  light 
upon  their  relative  efficacy  in  enriching  the  soil  by  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter they  diffuse  through  it  in  the  form  of  roots.  The  grasses  were 
grown  in  beds  of  equal  size  (180  square  feet)  in  the  agricultural  gar- 
den at  Laybach,  and  mowK  on  the  fourth  year  after  sowing,  just  as 
they  were  coming  into  flower.  The  roots  were  then  carefully  taken 
up,  washed,  and  dried.     The  results  were  as  follows : 

Weight  of 
Produce  in     Produce  in  Roots,  dry  Roots 

Kind  of  Grass.  '    , • ,      . ■ ,     lo  100  lbs. 

Grass.      Hay         Freeh.    Dry.        of  Hay. 

1.  FeslMcaEiMior— Tall  fkscue-grass..   1 24  lbs.  36  lbs.  56  lbs.  22  lb».   61  lbs. 

2.  FestucaOvina — SIceep'i  Pescne-grass.    90        30        —         80       266 

3.  Phleum  Ptatense— Timo(Aj-^««...     90        25        56         17         60 

4.  Dactylis  Glomerata — Rough.  Cock's- 

foot 303       67       —        22i       33 

5.  Lolium    Perenne — Perennial    Rye- 

grass       50        17       —         50       300 

6.  Alopecuius  Pratensis— MeadflW)  Foic- 

lail 106       35       —        34        70 

7.  Triticum   Repens — Creeping   Couch 

or  Quvkan-orass 120        60        —         70        1 16 

8.  Poa  Annua — Anmi,al  Meadow  grass.    —        —        —         —        111 

9.  Bromus    Mollis   and   Racemosus — 

Soft  and  sniootli  Brome-grass —         —        —         —        105 

IX  Anthoxanthum    Odoratum — Sweet- 
scented  Vernal-grass —  —         —  93 

A  mixture  of  white  clover,  of  ribwort,  of  hoary  plantain,  and  of 
couch-grass,  in  an  old  pasture  field,  gave  400  lbs.  of  dry  roots  to  100 
lbs.  of  hay — and  in  a  clover  field,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the 
fresh  roots  were  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  weight  of  green  clo- 
ver obtained  at  three  cuttings — one  in  the  first,  and  two  in  the  second 
year— while  in  the  dry  state  there  were  56  lbs.  ol^  dry  roots  to  every 
100  lbs.  of  clover  hay  which  had  been  carried  off. 

The  fourth  column  of  the  above  table  shows  how  large  a  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  some  of  the  grasses  impart  to  the  soil,  and  yet  how  un- 
like the  different  grasses  are  in  this  respect.  The  sheep's-fescue  and 
the  perennial  rye-grass — besides  the  dead  roots,  which  detach  them- 
selves from  time  to  time — ^leave,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  a  weight 
o{  living  roots  in  the  soil  which  is  equal  to  three  times  the  produce  of 
that  year  in  hay.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  all  the  above  grasses  as  an 
average  of  what  we  may  fairly  expect  in  a  grass  field — then  the  amount 
of  living  roots  left  in  tlie  soil  when  a  four-year-old  grass  field  is  plough- 
ed up,  will  be  equal  to  one-sixth  more  than  the  weight  ofihat  year's  crop. 

In  an  old  pasture  or  meadow  fie  d  again,  when  ploughed  up,  tht 
living  root.1  left,  are  epual  to  four  times  the  weight  of  that  yearns  hay 
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were  already  present  iii  abunilance, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  field 
that  is  defeciive  in  both  eonstiiuenis  of  the  salt  (nitric  acid  and  potasli 
or  soda),  will  be  more  grateful  for  the  same  addition  of  it  than  one  in 
whicheiiher  of  tliem  already  abounds.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  unlikely 
thai  the  discordant  results  of  experiments,  even  on  the  same  farui,  and 
especially  when  the  soils  are  different,  may  occasionally  be  explained. 

i.  Spf.cial  effects  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda — On  this  alka- 
line constituent  of  the  two  r.'jtraics  will  depend  the  special  action  of  each 
when  applied  to  the  same  soil  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  mnde  out  that  any  definite  special  action  can  be 
ascribed  to  them,  yet  some  experiments  bearing  upon  this  point  have 
already  been  published,  to  which  it  will  be  proper  to  advert.  From 
the  study  of  the  special  action  of  given  manures  upon  given  crops, 
practical  agriculture  has  much  good  to  expect. 

1°.  At  Rozelle,  neat  Ayr  (1840),  nitrate  of  potash  caused  oats  to 
come  away  darker  and  stronger,  and  give  a  heavy  crop,  while  in  the 
same  field  nitrate  of  soda  produced  no  benefit.  The  soil  was  inferior, 
light,  and  sandy,  with  a  red  irony  subsoil  (Capt.  Hamilton).  It  is  add- 
ed that  the  crop  was  injured  by  the  early  drought,  from  which  it  nevei 
recovered.  This  fact  renders  the  special  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  potash 
in  this  case  doubtful. 

2°.  In  the  experiments  upon  wheat,  made  by  the  same  gentleman 
on  the  same  farm, — it  is  to  be  presumed  upon  a  similar  soil, — 

Nitrate  of  soda  gave     .     .  46  bush,  grain,  and  62  cwt.  straw  ; 

Nitrate  of  potash  gave  .     .  42  bush,  grain,  and  76  cwt.  straw; 

the  produce  of  straw  being  here  also  greatly  in  favour  of  the  potash  salt. 

3^.  Dr.  Daubeny  also,  in  the  experiment  upon  wheat  above  detailed, 
found  the  nitrate  of  potash  to  increase  the  produce  considerably,  while 
the  nitrate  of  soda  caused  no  increase  whatever.  The  soil  was  stiff"  clay 
upon  the  corn-brash. 

These  superior  effects  of  the  potash  salt  may  certainly  be  ascribed  to 
the  greater  deficiency  of  the  several  soils  in  potash  than  in  soda,  a  sup- 
position which  in  the  case  of  the  Rozelle  experiment  is  cotisistent  wit); 
the  fact,  that  common  salt,  when  tried  upon  the  same  land,  produceil 
no  good  effect.  If  however,  as  some  suppose,  (p.  328),  potash  and  soda 
are  eapable  of  re-placing  each  other  in  the  living  vegetable  without  ma- 
terially affecting  its  growth,  this  explanation  cannot  be  the  true  one. 
Further  experiments,  however,  if  carefully  conducted,  will  not  fail  to 
clear  up  this  question. 

4°.  On  a  gravelly  soil  Mr.  Dugdale  obtained  an  increase  of  12  bush- 
els of  wheat  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  while  nitrate  of  potash  in- 
creased thi:  crop  by  only  half"  a  bushel. 

This  result  may  be  explaii.ed  after  the  same  inannerastl  e  preceding 
— the  soil  may  have  already  abounded  in  potash. 

.5°.  In  Perthshire,  upon  a  moist  loam,  Mr.  Bishop  obtained  an  equal 
increase  of  hay  from  the  use  of  both  nitrates;  each  having  caused  the 
production  of  a  double  crop. 

The  equality  in  this  case  tnaj'  have  risen  from  the  efl^ecls  being 
wholly  due  to  the  nitric  acid,  both  potash  and  soda  being  already  abun- 
dant in  the  soil.     This  is  consistent  with  the  situation  of  the  locality  ia 
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a  gra  ile  country,  and  is  further  supported  by  the  fact,  fliat  on  the  same 
suil  and  field,  ammoniac*!  liquor,  which  contains  no  alkali,  produced  a 
still  larger  increase  of  produce. 

You  will  uaderstaiid,  however,  that  all  these  attempted  explanations 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  experiments  have  been  both 
carefully  made  and  faithfully  recorded. 

7=.  Chloride  of  Sodium  or  Common  Salt. — The  use  of  common  salt 
as  a  manure  has  been  long  recommended.  In  soine districts  it  has  been 
highly  esteemed,  and  is  still  extensively  and  profitably  applied  to  the 
land.  It  has,  like  many  other  substances,  however,  suffered  in  gene- 
ral estimation  from  the  unqualified  terms  in  which  its  merits  have  been 
occasionally  extolled.  About  a  century  ago  (1748_^,  Brownrigg*  main- 
tained that  the  whole  kingdom  might  be  enriched  by  the  application  of 
common  salt  fo  the  soil,  and  since  his  time  its  use  has  been  at  intervals 
recommended  in  terms  of  almost  equal  praise.  But  these  warm  re- 
commendations have  led  senguine  men  to  make  large  trials,  which 
have  occasionally  ended  in  disappointment,  and  hence  the  use  of  salt 
hii'i  repeatedly  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect. 

It  is  certain  that  common  salt  has  in  very  many  cases  been  advanta- 
geous to  the  growing  croj).  Some  of  the  more  carefully  observed  re- 
siihs  which  have  hitherto  been  published,  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
in  '  table : 


Produce  per  acre. 

Locality. 

Quantity  applied  per  acre,»nd  kind  of  soil. 

UoEalted. 

Salted. 

UPON  WHEAT. 

bustiels. 

bushels. 

164 

m 

11  bushels,  after  barley. 

"i 

21 

6i    do.,      after  beans. 

16 

171 

Do.  sown  with  the  seed,    )  after 
Do.  dug  in  with  the  seed,  \  peas. 

M/.  G.  Sinclair 

— 

23J 

13 

yaj 

5i  do.  1  appied  before  sowing,  zifter 
11  do.  )      turnips. 



28| 

Great  Totham,  Essex, 
Mr.  Cnlh.  Johnson . 

J3i 

26} 

5  bushels,  light  gravelly  soil. 

Barnchan,  Paisley, 
•Mr.  Fleming 

25 

32 

160  lbs.,  heavy  loam,  after  potatoes. 

OS   BARLEY. 

Suffolk,  Mr.  Ransom. . . 

30 

51 

le  bushels.                                       • 

ON  HAY. 

tons.  cwt. 

tons.  cwt. 

At  Aske   Hall,   near ) 
Richmond \ 

2    10 

3    12 

6  bushels,  thin  light  soil,  clay  subsoil. 

At  Erskine,  near  Ren- 
frew   

2      0 

2    12 

5  bushels,  light  soil  on  gravel. 

2      I 

2      8 

Do.,  clay  soil  on  clay. 

But  it  is  as  certain  that  in  many  cases,  when  applied  to  the  land, 
common  salt  has  failed  to  produce  any  sensible  improvement  of  the 
growing  crop.  And  as  failures  are  long  remembered,  and  more  gene- 
rally made  known  than  successful  experiments,  the  fact  of  their  fre- 
quent occurrence  has  prevented  the  use  of  salt  in  many  cases  where  it 
might  have  been  the  means  of  much  good. 

"  On  thf  art  of  making  cD«Kr-non  ea//,  p.  158  (London,  1748). 
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c.  This,  again_  is  owing  to  a  new  change  which  has  come  over  tha 
soil.  It  has  become,  in  some  degree,  exhausted  of  those  substances 
which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  more  valuable  grasses- 
less  nutritive  species,  therefore,  and  such  as  are  less  willingly  eaten 
by  cattle,  take  their  place. 

Such  is  the  almost  universal  process  of  change  which  old  grass  fields 
undergo,  whether  they  be  regularly  mown  or  constantly  pastured  only 
— provided  they  are  left  entirely  to  themselves.  If  mown  they  begin 
lo  fail  the  sooner,  but  even  when  pastured  they  can  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  full  productiveness  only  by  repeated  top-dressings,  especially  of  sa- 
line manure — that  is,  by  adding  to  the  soil  those  substances  which  are 
necessary  to  tlie  growth  of  the  valuable  grasses,  and  of  which  it  suf 
fers  a  yearly  and  unavoidable  loss.  Hence,  the  rich  grass  lands  of 
our  fathers  are  found  now  in  too  many  cases  to  yield  a  herbage  of 
little  value.  Hence,  also,  in  nearly  all  countries,  one  of  the  first  steps 
of  an  improving  agriculture  is  to  ploagh  out  the  old  and  failing  pas- 
tures, and  either  to  convert  them  permanently  into  arable  fields,  or  after 
a  few  years'  cropping  and  manuring,  again  to  lay  them  down  to  grass. 

But  when  thus  ploughed  out,  the  surface  soil  upon  old  grass  land  is 
found  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  alteration.  When  sown  with 
grass  seeds,  it  may  have  been  a  stiff,  more  or  less  grey,  blue,  or  yellow 
clay — when  ploughed  out  it  is  a  rich,  brown,  generally  light  and  fria- 
ble vegetable  mould.  Or  when  laid  down  it  may  have  been  a  pale- 
colored,  red,  or  yellow  sand  or  loam.  In  this  case  the  surface  soil 
is  still,  when  turned  up,  of  a  rich  brown  colour — it  is  lighter  only  and 
more  sandy  than  in  the  former  case,  and  rests  upon  a  subsoil  of  seuid 
or  loam  instead  of  one  of  clay.  It  is  from  the  production  of  this  change 
that  the  improvement  caused  by  laying  down  to  grass  principally  re- 
sults.    In  what  does  this  change  consist  ?  and  how  is  it  effected  1 

If  the  surface  soil  upon  stiff  clay  lands,  which  have  lain  long  in  grass, 
be  chemically  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  much  richer 
in  organic  matter,  but  often  also  poorer  in  alumina  than  the  soil  which 
formed  the  surface  when  the  grass  seeds  were  first  sown  upon  it 
The  brown  mould  which  forms  on  lighter  lands  will  exhibit  similar 
differences  when  compared  with  the  soil  on  which  it  rests ;  but  the 
proportion  of  alumina  in  the  latter  being  originally  small,  the  diffe- 
rence in  respect  to  this  constituent  will  not  be  so  perceptible. 

The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  surface  soil  is  in  all  cases  to  make 
it  more  rich  in  those  substances  which  cultivated  plzints  require,  and 
therefore  more  fertile  in  com.  B\it  strong  clay  lands  derive  the  fur- 
ther important  benefit  of  being  rendered  more  loose  and  friable,  and 
thus  more  easily  and  more  economically  cultivated. 

The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about  is  as  fiJIows : — 

1°.  The  roots,  in  penetrating,  open  and  loosen  the  subjacent  stiff  clay. 
Diflusing  themselves  every  where,  they  gradually  raise,  by  increasing 
the  bulk  of,  the  suVface  soil.  The  latter  is  thus  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  decayed  roots,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  necessa- 
rily more  loose  and  friable  than  the  original  or  subjacent  unmixed  clay. 

2°.  But  this  admixture  of  roots  effects  the  chemical  composition  aa 
well  as  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  soil.  The  roots  and  stems  of 
the  grasses  con  :ain  much  inorganic — earthy  ?md  saline — matter  (Lee. 
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IX.,  §  1),  which  is  gathered  from  beneath,  wherever  the  roots  pene- 
trate, and  is  by  them  sent  upwards  to  the  surface.  A  ton  of  hay  con- 
tains about  170  lbs.  of  this  inorganic  matter  (Lee.  X.,  §  3).  Suppose 
the  roofs  to  contain  as  much,  and  that  the  total  annual  produce  of 
grass  and  roots  together  amounts  to  four  tons,  then  about  680  lbs.  of 
saline  and  earthy  matters  are  every  year  worked  up  by  the  living 
plants,  and  in  a  great  measure  permanently  mixed  with  the  surface 
soil.  Some  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  carried  off  by  the  cattle  that  feed, 
and  by  he  rains  that  fall,  upon  the  land — some  remains  in  the  deepei 
roots,  and  some  is  again,  year-  after  j'ear,  employed  in  feeding  the 
new  growth  of  grass — still  a  sufficient  quantity  is  every  season 
brought  up  from  beneath,  gradually  to  enrich  the  surface  with  valua- 
ble inorganic  matter  at  the  expense  of  the  soil  below. 

3°.  Nor  are  mechanical  agencies  wanting  to  increase  this  natural 
difference  between  the  surface  and  the  under  soils.  The  loosening 
and  opening  of  the  clay  lands  by  the  roots  of  the  grasses  allow  the 
rains  more  easy  access.  The  rains  gradually  wash  out  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  clay  that  are  mixed  with  the  roots,  and  carry  them  down- 
wards, as  they  sink  towards  the  subsoil.  Hence  the  brown  mould,  aiv 
it  forms,  is  slowly  robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  alumina,  and  is  rendered 
more  open,  while  the  under  soil  becomes  even  stiffer  than  before. 
This  sinking  of  the  alumina  is  in  a  great  measure  arrested  when  the 
soil  becomes  covered  with  so  thick  a  sward  of  grass  as  to  break  the 
force  of  the  rain-drops  or  of  the  streams  of  water  by  which  the  land 
is  periodically  visited.  Hence  the  soil  of  some  rich  pastures  contains 
as  much  as  10  or  12,  of  others  as  little  as  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

4°.  The  winds  also  here  lend  their  aid.  From  the  naked  arable 
lands,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  every  blast  of  wind  carries  off  a  portion 
of  the  dust.  This  it  suffers  to  fall  again  as  it  sweeps  along  the  surface 
of  the  grass  fields — the  thick  sward  arresting  the  particles  and  sifting 
tlie  air  as  it  passes  through  them.  Everywhere,  even  to  remote  dis- 
tricts, and  to  great  elevations,  the  winds  bear  a  constant  small  burden 
of  earthy  matter;*  but  there  are  few  practical  agriculturists  who,  du- 
ring our  high  winds,  have  not  occasionally  seen  the  soil  carried  off  in 
large  quantities  from  their  naked  fields.  Upon  the  neighbouring  grass 
lands  this  soil  falls  cis  a  natural  top-dressmg,  by  which  the  texture  of 
the  surface  is  gradually  changed  and  its  chemical  constitution  altered. 

5'.  Another  important  agency  also  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  grass 
lands  insects,  and  especially  earth-worms,  abound.  These  almost 
nightly  ascend  to  the  surface,  and  throw  out  portions  of  fineiy-divided 
earthy  matter.  On  a  close  shaven  lawn  the  quantity  thus  spread  over 
the  surface  in  a  single  night  often  appears  surprising.  In  the  lapse  of 
years  the  accumulation  of  the  soil  from  this  cause  must,  on  old  pasture 
fields,  be  very  great.  It  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of  practical 
raen,t  and  so  striking  has  it  appeared  to  some,  that  they  have  been  in- 

'  It  lia^bepnobsprved  that  on  spots  purposely  shelter'»rt  from  the  wind  and  rain  on  every 
Bidp,  th>^  qriantity  of  dust  that  is  collected,  when  pre&sed  down,  is  in  3  years  equal  to  one  line, 
or  in  36  ymrs  to  one  inch  in  iAicAnew.— Sprengel,  Lehre  vom  Dilnger^  p.  443. 

-  t  The  permanence  cf  a  fine  carpeting  of  rich  sweet  grass  upon  a  portion  of  his  farm  Is 
ascribed  (by  Mr.  Purdl  e)  to  "  the  spewingh  of  worms,  apparently  immensely  nuinerouB, 
which  Incessantly  act  \s  a  nch  top  dressing."— Pri2e  EBsayg  of  the  Highland  Socitty,  L 
p.  191, 
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olined  to  attubute  to  the  slow  but  constant  labour  of  these  inseit*,  Jjo 
entire  formation  ef  the  fertile  surface  soils  over  large  tracts  of  country. 
("  Geological  Transactions.") 

I  have  directed  your  attention  to  these  causes  chiefly  in  explana- 
tion of  the  changes  which  by  long  lying  in  grass  the  surface  of  our 
BTiff  clay  lands  is  found  to  undergo.  But  they  apply  equally  to  other 
soils  also — the  only  diflference  being  that,  in  the  case  of  such  as  are 
already  light  and  open,  the  change  of  texture  is  not  so  great,  and 
therefore  does  not  so  generally  arrest  the  attention. 

Upon  this  sul'ect  I  may  trouble  you  further  with  two  practical  re- 
marks : 

1°.  That  the  richest  old  grass  lands — those  which  have  remained 
longest  in  a  fertile  condition — are  generally  upon  our  strongest  clay 
soils  (the  Oxford  and  Lias  clays,  Lee.  XL,  §  8).  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  such  soils  naturally  contain,  and  by  their  comparative 
impermeability  re-tain,  a  larger  store  of  those  inorganic  substances  on 
which  the  valuable  grasses  five.  When  the  surface  soil  becomes  de- 
ficient in  any  of  these,  the  roots  descend  further  into  the  subsoil  and 
bring  up  a  fresh  supply.  But  these  grass  lands  are  not  on  this  account 
exempt  from  the  law  above  explained,  in  obedience  to  which  ail  pas- 
tured lands,  when  left  to  nature,  must  ultimately  become  exhausted. 
They  must  eventually  become  poorer ;  but  in  their  case  the  deterio- 
ration will  be  slower  and  more  distant,  and  by  judicious  top-dressings 
may  be  still  longer  protracted. 

2°.  The  natural  changes  which  the  surface  soil  undergoes,  and  es- 
pecially upon  clay  lands  when  laid  down  to  grass,  explain  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  procure,  by  rneans  of  artifical  grasses,  a  sward  equal  to  that 
which  grows  naturally  upon  old  pasture  lands.  As  the  soil  changes 
upon  our  artificial  pastures,  it  becomes  better  fitted  to  nourish  other  spe- 
cies of  grass  than  those  which  we  have  sown.  These  naturally  spring 
up,  therefore,  and  cover  the  soil.  But  these  intruders  are  themselves 
not  destined  to  be  permanent  possessors  of  the  land.  The  soil  under- 
goes a  furtlier  change,  and  new  species  again  appear  upon  it.  We  can- 
not tell  how  often  different  kinds  of  grass  thus  succeed  each  other  upon 
the  soil,  but  we  know  that  the  final  rich  sward  which  covers  a  grass  field 
when  it  has  reached  its  most  valuable  condition,  is  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  natural  changes  which  time  only  can  bring  about. 

The  soil  of  an  old  pasture  field,  which  has  been  ploughed  up,  is  made 
to  undergo  an  important  change  both  in  texture  and  in  chemical  con- 
stitution, before  it  is  again  laid  down  to  grass.  The  same  grasses, 
therefore,  which  previously  covered  it  will  no  longer  flourish,  even 
when  ihey  are  sown.  Hence  the  unwillingness  felt  by  practical  men 
to  plough  up  their  old  pastures — but  hence,  also,  the  benefit  which 
results  from  the  breaking  up  of  such  as  are  old,  worn  out,  or  covered 
with  unwholesome  grasses.  When  again  converted  into  pasture  land, 
new  races  appear,  and  a  more  nourishing  sward  is  produced.* 


'  For  an  excellent  arttcle  on  the  supeiior  fesdinj!  qnaHHes  of  recent  artific'al  erassc* 
pver  many  old  pasture  lands,  by  Mr.  BosweJJ,  of  Kinecausaie,  flee  the  ^tarteri/  Journal 
if  AgTiculhi?e,-S,  p.  7S3. 
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§  8.  Iinprc'xment  of  the  soil  by  ike  planting  of  trees, 
ii  hag  long  been  observed  by  practical  men,  that  when  poor,  thin, 
onpi'oduetive  soils  have  been  for  Bome  time  covered  with  wood,  iheir 
quality  materially  improves.  In  the  intervals  of  the  open  forett,  they 
will  produce  a  valuable  herbage — or  when  cleared  of  trees  they  may 
(or  some  time  be  inade  to  yield  profitable  crops  of  corn. 

This  fact  has  been  observed  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  but 
thR  most  precise  observations  upon  tlie  subject  with  which  I  am  ac- 
ijuiiinted  are  those  which  have  been  made  in  the  extensive  plantations 
of  the  laie  Duke  of  Athol.  These  plantations  consist  chiefly  of  white 
larch  (^Larix  Europcea,)  and  grow  upon  a  poor  hilly  soil,  resting  on 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate  (Lee.  XL,  §  8.)  In  six  or  seven 
years  the  lower  branches  spread  out,  become  interlaced,  and  com- 
pletely overshadow  the  ground.  Nothing,  therefore,  grows  upon  it 
till  the  trees  are  24  years  old,  when  the  spines  of  the  lower  branches 
beginning  to  fall,  the  first  considerable  thinning  takes  place.  Air  am) 
light  being  thus  re-admitted,  grasses  (chiefly  holcus  mollis  and  lana 
tus)  spring  up,  and  a  fine  sward  is  gradually  produced.  The  ground, 
which  previously  was  worth  only  9d.  or  Is.  per  acre  as  a  sheep  pas- 
ture, at  the  end  of  30  years  becomes  worth  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  acre. 
The  soil  on  this  part  of  the  Duke's  estate  is  especially  propitious  to 
the  larch — and.  therefore,  this  tree  both  thrives  best  and  in  the  great- 
est degree  improves  the  soil.  Thus  in  oak  copses,  cut  every  24  years, 
the  soil  becomes  worth  only  5s.  or  6s.  per  acre,  and  this  during  the  last 
six  years  only.  Under  an  ash  plantation,  the  improvement  amounts 
to  2s.  or  3s.  per  acre ;  under  Scotch  fir,  it  does  not  exceed  6d.  an  acre 
— while  under  tspruce  and  beech  the  land  is  worth  less  than  before. 
(i\Ir.  Stephens,  m  the  Transactions  of  tlis  Highland  Society,  xi.,  p, 
ISO ;  also  Loudon's  Encylopcedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  1346.) 

The  main  cauje  of  this  improvement,  as  of  that  which  is  produced 
by  laying  down  to  grass,  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  manuring  with 
recent  vegetable  matter,  to  which  the  soil  year  by  year  is  so  long 
subjected.  Trees  differ  from  grasses  only  m  this,  that  while  the  lat- 
ter enrich  the  soil  both  by  their  roots  and  by  their  leaves,  the  former 
manure  its  surface  only  by  the  leaves  which  they  shed. 

The  leaves  of  trees,  hke  those  of  grasses,  contain  much  inorganic  mat- 
tei',  and  this  when  annually  spread  upon  the  ground  slowly  adds  to  the 
depth  as  well  as  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  fol 
lowing  trees,  when  dried  in  the  air,  contain  respectively  of  morganic 
matter  ((Sprengel,  Chemiefur  Landwirthe,  ii.,  passini)  : — 
April.  August.  November. 

Oak —  5  per  cent.    44  per  cent. 

Ash —  6i        "         " 

.Beech ...—  7  "         6i 

Birch —  5  «         —        « 

Elm    —  11}        «         II 

Willow —  8i        "         —        « 

White  Larch   6  J.  per  cent.  —        «         —        « 

Scotch  Fir —  1}        "         _        " 

In  looking  at  the  differences  among  these  numbers — especially  j» 
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the  case  of  the  elm  and  of  the  Scotch  fir — one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  diversity  of  their  effects  in  improving  the  land  is  in  some 
measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  inorganic  mat- 
ter which  the  leaves  of  these  several  trees  contain.  And  to  this 
cause,  no  doubt,  some  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  in  localities  wliere  all 
the  trees  thrive  equally. 

But  upon  the  quantity  of  leaves  produced,  as  much  in  general  will 
ilepend,  as  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter  which  these  leaves  may  respectively  contain.  And  as  the 
quantity  of  leaves  is  always  grea.est  where  the  tree  flourishes  best  or 
finds  a  most  propitious  soil — the  improvement  of  the  soil  itself,  by 
any  particular  tree,  will  be  always  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
its  fitness  to  promote  the  growth  of  that  kind  of  tree. 

On  the  soil  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  larch  shot  up  luxu- 
riantly, while  the  Scotch  fir  lingered  and  languished  in  its  growth. 
Thns  the  quantity  of  leaves  produced  and  annually  shed  by  the 
former  was  vastly  greater  than  by  the  latter  tree.  Had  the  Scotch 
fir  thriven  better  than  the  larch,  the  reverse  might  have  been  the 
case,  and  the  value  of  the  soil  might  have  been  increased  in  a  great- 
er proportion  by  plantations  of  the  former  tree. 

Other  special  circumstances  also  will  account  for  the  relative  de- 
grees of  improvement  produced  by  the  larch  and  by  some  of  the 
other  trees— for  example,  the  oak.  In  the  oak  copse  the  soil,  in  16 
years  become  worth  Gs.  or  8s.  an  acre.  If^  therefore,  instead  of  being 
cut  down  for  their  bark  at  the  end  of  24  years,  the  trees  had  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  into  an  oak  forest,  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  pasture,  even  on  this  soil,  would  probably  have  been  at  least  as 
great  as  under  the  larch.  The  above  experiments,  therefore,  are  in 
reality  not  so  decisive  in  regard  to  the  relative  improving  perwer  of 
the  several  species  of  trees  as  they  at  first  sight  appear.  The  most 
."titional  natural  rule  by  which  our  practice  should  be  guided  seems 
to  be  contained  in  these  three  propositions — 

1°.  That  the  soil  will  be  most  improved  by  those  trees  which  thrive 
best  upon  it. 

2°.  Among  those  which  thrive  equally,  by  such  as  yield  the 
argest  produce  of  leaves,  and — 

3°.  Among  such  as  yield  an  equal  weight  of  leaves,  by  those  whose 
leaves  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  inorganic  matter — which 
bring  up  from  beneath,  that  is,  and  spread  over  the  surface  in  largest 
quantity,  the  materials  of  a  fertile  soil. 

The  mode  in  which  the  lower  branches  of  the  larch  spread  out  and 
overshadow  the  surface  is  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  ultimate 
improvement  which  the  soil  exhibits.  Alt  vegetation  being  prevented, 
the  land,  besides  receiving  a  yearly  manure  of  vegetable  mould,  is 
made  to  lie  for  upwards  of  20  years  in  uninterrupted  naked  fallow. 
It  is  sheltered  also  from  the  beating  of  the  rain  dro'  s,  which  descena 
slowly  and  gently  upon  it,  bearing  principles  of  fertility  instead  of 
wasliing  out  the  valuable  saline  substances  it  may  contain. 

Beneath  the  overshadowing  branches  of  a  forest,  the  soil  is  also  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  and  to  this  protection  Sprengel  attributes  much 
of  that  rap  d  improvement  so  generally  experiencer  where  lands  ar» 
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trovered  with  wood.  The  winds  bear  along  particles  of  earthy  mat- 
ter (see  note,  p.  427,)  which  they  deposit  again  in  the  still  forests ;  and 
thus  gradually  form  a  soil  even  on  the  most  naked  places.  Thia  slow 
general  cause  of  accumulation  may  not  be  without  its  efl'ect,  and 
should  not  be  forgotten,  but  it  evidently  affords  no  explanation  why 
m  tlie  same  range  of  country,  the  soil  which  is  covered  by  forests  o^ 
one  kind  should  improve  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  sheltereo 
liy  trees  of  another  species. 

§  9.  Qf  the  use  of  sea-v>eed  as  a  manure. 

Among  green  manures  of  great  value  and  extensive  application 
tliere  remains  to  be  noticed  the  sea-weed  or  sea-ware  of  our  coasts. 
The  marine  plants  of  which  it  consists  differ  from  the  green  vega- 
tables  grown  upon  land, — 

1°.  By  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  they  undergo  decay.  When 
laid  a^  top-dressings  upon  the  land  they  melt  down,  as  it  were,  and  in 
a  short  time  almost  entirely  disappear.  Mixed  with  soil  into  a  com- 
post or  with  quick-lime,  they  speedily  crumble  down  into  a  black  earth, 
in  which  little  or  no  trace  of  the  plant  can  be  perceived. 

2°.  By  the  greater  proportion  of  saline  or  other  inorganic  matter 
which  these  plants,  in  their  dry  state,  contain.  It  is  these  substances 
which  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  kelp  when  dry  sea- weeds  are  burn- 
ed in  the  2ur. 

We  have  seen  (Lee.  X.,  §  3,)  that  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  1000 
Ips.  of  our  more  usually  cultivated  grasses,  in  the  dry  state,  varies 
from  5  to  nearly  10  per  cent.,  but  the  fucus  vesiculosus,  which  is 
reckoned  the  most  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  givea  up- 
Tvards  of  160  lbs.  of  ash  from  100  lbs.  of  the  dry  plant.  This  ■■sh, 
iicco'-ding  to  Fagerstrom,  consists  of — 

Gypsum 63-4  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 34-1  " 

Iodide  of  Sodium 2'7  " 

Other  Salts  of  Soda 29-9  « 

Silica,  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  earthy  Phosphates.31'1  " 


161-2* 
This  ash  coiltains  less  potash,  but  more  soda  and  gypsum,  than 
diose  of  the  grasses,  (Lee.  X.,  §  3,)  and  hence,  as  you  will  readily 

■  BerztUm  AnberattllK,  1824,  p.  225.— If  we  compare  the  composition  of  this  ash  with 
Itiat  oflhe  several  varieties  of  fefp,  given  in  page  356,  it  will  be  seen  to  dilTer  from  them 
very  considerablj.  But  kelp  is  always  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  difierent  plants 
m  varjiiift  proportions,  and  hence  ojie  cause  of  the  diversily  of  composition  among  diffei- 
ew  samples  of  this  substance. 

Sprongel  states  (LeAre  vom  Diinger,  p.  277,)  that  the  fucuB  vencutosm  contains  only  18 
per  ceriL  of  water.  I  do  not  linow  whether  this  is  the  result  of  experiments  of  his  own, 
but  1  have  not  introduced  it  into  the  text,  because  it  appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  seaweed  shrivels  up  when  dried,  and  with  Its  little  perma- 
nence as  a  manure.  "  If  an  acre  of  land  is  completely  covered  with  it,  after  a  few  doys 
or  dry  weather,  the  whole  would  not  wei;h  500  lbs.  The  fibrous  parts  reduced  to  mere 
Uireada  alorje  remain— lo  that  it  is  Hie  manuring  land  mlh  cobuebs"  (Dr  Wallier.)  This 
would  seem  to  imply  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water  in  fresh' sea -weed  than  in 
^een  grass,  and  consequent'y  a  less  efficacy  as  a  manure  when  applied  'n  equal  weiglita. 
According  lo  Boussingault,  ;ne  fticus  digilalus  contains  40  per  cent.  <f  vyaler,  and  the 
luaa  saccliarinut  76  per  cent,  when  newly  taken  from  the  sea,  and  40  per  cent,  tfttr  belni 
Dried  in  the  air.  .,  ^  ■  ■ 
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nnderstand,  may  be  expected  to  exercise  a  Bomewhat  different  infln- 
enoe  upon  vegetation. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  saline  ano 
other  inorganic  matters  which  are  contained  in  the  sea-weed  we  lay 
upon  our  fields,  form  a  positive  addition  to  the  land.  If  we  plough  in  a 
green  crop  where  it  grew,  we  restore  to  the  soil  the  same  saline  matter 
only  which  the  plants  have  already  taken  from  it  during  their  growfli, 
while  the  addition  of  sea-weed  imparts  to  it  an  entirely  new  supply.  It 
brings  back  from  the  sea  a  portion  of  that  which  the  rivers  are  con- 
stantly carrying  into  it,  and  is  thus  valuaWe  in  restoring,  in  some  mea- 
sure, what  rains  and  crops  are  constantly  removing  from  the  land. 

Sea-weed  is  collected  along  most  of  our  rocky  coasts — and  is 
seldom  neglected  by  ihe  farmers  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  In  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  it  is  sometimes  cast  ashore  by  one  tide  and  carried  off  by 
the  next ; — so  that  after  a  storm  the  teams  of  the  farmers  maybe  seen 
at  work  even  during  the  night  in  collecting  the  weed,  arid  carrying  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  (British  Husbandry,  H.,  p.  418.)  In  that 
locality,  it  is  said  to  have  doubled  or  tripled  the  produce  of  the  land. 
On  the  Lothian  coasts,  a  right  of  way  to  the  sea  for  the  collection  of 
sea-ware  increases  the  value  of  the  land  from  253.  to  30s.  an  acre 
(Kerr's  Berwickshire,  p.  377.)  In  the  Western  Isles  it  is  extensively 
collected  and  employed  as  a  manure — ("sea-weeds  constitute  one- 
half  of  Hebridean  manures,  and  nine-tenths  of  those  of  the  reraotei 
Islands,"  Macdonald's  Agriculture  of  the  Hebrides,  p.  401,) — and 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  the  farming  fishermen  go  out  in 
their  boats  and  hook  it  up  from  considerable  depths  in  the  sea  (Mrs. 
Hall's  Ireland.') 

It  is  applied  either  immediately  as  a  top-dressing,  especially  to  grass 
lands — or  it  is  previously  made  into  a  compost  with  earth,  with  lime, 
or  with  shell-sand.  Thus  mixed  with  lime,  it  has  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage as  a  top-dressing  for  the  young  wheat  crop,  (British  Hus- 
bandry, II.,  p.  419 ;)  and  with  shell-sand,  it  is  the  general  manure  for 
the  potatoe  crop  among  the  Western  Islanders  (Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society,  1843-3,  p.  766.)  It  may  also  be  mixed  with  farm- 
yard manure  or  even  with  peat  moss,  both  of  which  it  brings  into  a 
more  rapid  fermentation.  In  some  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  Jer- 
sey, it  is  burned  to  a  light,  more  or  less  coaly  powder,  and  in  ttiis 
form  is  applied  successfully  as  a  top-dressing  to  vEirious  crops.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  most  economical  method  is  to  make  it 
into  a  compost  with  absorbent  earth  and  lime,  or  to  plough  it  in  at 
once  in  the  fresh  state. 

In  the  Western  Islands  one  cart  load  of  farm-yard  manure  is  con- 
sidered equal  in  immediate  effect — upon  the  first  crop,  that  is — to  2J 
of  fresh  sea-weed,  or  to  H  after  it  has  stood  two  months  in  a  heap. 
The  sea-weed,  however,  rarely  exhibits  any  considerable  actian  upon 
the  second  crop. 

Sea-weed  is  said  to  be  less  suited  to  clay  soils,  while  barren  sand 
has  been  brought  into  the  state  of  a  fine  loam  by  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  sea-weed  alone,  for  a  long  series  of  years  (Mac  loBald'a 
Hebrides,  p.  407.) 

Conflicting  opinions  are  given  by  diffe  'snt  practical  men  m  regard 
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to  the  crops  to  which  it  is  best  suited.  But  the  explaiiation  of  irost 
of  these  and  similar  discordances  is  to  be  found  in  the  answers  totha 
three  following  questions^what  substances  does  the  crop  specially 
require  ? — how  many  of  these  abound  in  the  soil  ? — cEin  the  manure  we 
are  about  to  use  supply  all  or  any  of  the  remainder  1  Ifitcan,itmaybe 
expected  to  do  good.  Thus  simply  and  closely  are  the  kind  of  crop,  the 
kind  of  soil,  and  the  kind  of  manure,  in  most  cases,  connected  togethe] 

§  10.  Of  mamu-ing  with,  dry  vegetable  substances. 
The  main  general  difference  between  vegetable  matter  o/"  i^  some 
kind,  and  cut  at  the  same  age,  when  applicl  as  a  manure  in  the  green 
and  in  the  dry  state,  consists  in  this — that  in  the  former  it  decomposes 
more  rapidly,  and,  therefore,  acts  more  speedily.  The  total  effect  upon 
vecrotation  will  probably  in  either  case  be  very  nearly  the  same. 

But  if  the  dry  vegetable  matter  have  been  cat  at  a  more  advancea 
age  of  the  plant  or  have  been  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
while  drying,  it  will  no  longer  exhibit  an  equal  efficacy.  A  ton  (f  dry 
straw,  whan  unripe,  will  manure  more  richly  than  a  ton  of  the  same 
straw  in  its  ripe  slate — not  only  because  the  sap  of  the  green  plant 
contains  the  materials  from  which  the  substance  of  the  grain  is  after- 
wards formed — but,  because,  as  the  plant  ripens,  the  stem  restores  to  th(! 
soil  a  portion  of  the  saline,  especially  of  the  alkaline,  matter  it  previous- 
ly contained  (Lee.  X.,  §  5.)  After  it  is  cut.  also,  every  shower  of  rain 
that  falls  upon  the  sheaves  of  corn  or  upon  the  new  hay,  washes  out 
some  of  the  saline  substances  which  are  lodged  in  its  pores,  and  thus 
diminishes  its  value  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  land.  These  facts  place  in 
a  still  stronger  light  the  advantages  which  necessarily  follow  from 
the  use  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  recent  state,  for  manuring  the  soil. 
1°.  D)-y  straw.— \t  is  in  the  form  of  straw  that  dry  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  most  abundantly  employed  as  a  manure.  It  is  only,  however, 
when  already  in  the  ground  in  the  state  of  stubble,  that  it  is  usually 
ploughed  in  without  some  previous  preparation.  When  buried  in  the 
soil  in  the  dry  state,  it  decomposes  slowly,  and  produces  a  less  sensi- 
ble effect  upon  the  sufcceeding  crop ;  it  is  usually  fermented,  there- 
fore, more  or  less  completely,  by  an  admixture  of  animal  manure  in 
the  farm-yard  before  it  is  laid  upon  the  land.  During  this  fermenta- 
tion a  certain  unavoidable  loss  of  organic,  and  generally  a  large  loss  ot 
saline  matter,  also  takes  place  (see  in  the  succeeding  lecture  the  sec- 
tion upon  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  manures.)  It  is,  therefore,  the- 
oretically true  of  dry,  as  it  is  of  green,  vegetable  matter,  that  it  will  add 
fiiost  to  the  soil,  if  it  be  ploughed  in  without  any  previous  preparation. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  only  consideration  by  which  the  practical  man 
must  be  guided.  Instead  of  a  slow  and  prolonged  action  upon  his 
crops,  he  may  require  an  immediate  and  more  powerful  action  for  a 
shorter  time,  and  to  obtain  this  he  may  be  Justified  in  fermenting  his 
straw  with  the  certainty  eV-en  of  an  unavoidable  loss.  Thus  tfe  dis- 
puted use  of  shoH  and  long  dung  becomes  altogether  a  questiin  of 
expediency  or  of  practical  economy.  But  to  this  point  I  shall  again 
recur  when  treating  of  farin-yard  manure  in  the  succeeding  lecture, 
2°.  Chaff  partakes  of  the  nature  of  straw,  but  it  decomposes  moro 
fWly  when  buried  in  the  soil  in  the  dry  state.    It  is  also' difficult  to 
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bring  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  even  wlieu  mixed  with  the  liqaid 
manure  of  the  farm-yard. 

S^'.  Rape-dust. — When  rape  seed  is  exhausted  of  its  oil,  it  cornea 
from  the  press  in  the  form  of  hard  (rape)  cakes,  which,  when  crushed 
to  powder,  form  the  rape-dust  of  late  years  so  extensively  employed  aa 
a  manure.  It  is  occasionally  mixed  with  farm-yeird  dung,  and  applied 
to  the  turnip  crop,  but  its  principal  employment  has  hitherto  been,  I 
believe,  as  a  top-dressing  for  the  wheat  crop,  either  harrowed  in  with 
ihe  seed  in  October,  or  applied  to  the  young  corn  in  spring. 

Rape-dust  requires  moisture  to  bring  out  its  full  fertilizing  virtues  : 
hence  it  is  chiefly  adapted  to  clay  soils  or  to  such  as  rest  upon  a  stiff 
subsoil.  It  is  seldom  applied,  therefore,  to  the  barley  crop,  and  even 
upon  wheat  it  will  fail  to  produce  any  decidedly  good  effect  in  a  very 
dry  season.  Several  interesting  circumstances  have  been  experi- 
mentally ascertained  in  regard  to  the  action  of  rape-dust,  to  wliich  it 
is  proper  to  advert : — 

a.  That  in  very  dry  seasons  it  may  produce  Httle  benefit  upon  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  and  other  crops,  while  in  the  same  circumstances  the 
eSect  of  guano  may  be  strikingly  beneficial.     Thus  in  one  experi- 
ment, made  in  1842,  upon  unmanured  land  sown  with  turnips — 
16  cwt  of  rape-dust  gave  SJ  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre. 

2  cwt  of  guano  gave       5  do. 
Unmanured  gave               Zk             do. 

And  in  another,  in  the  same  season,  upon  unmanured  land — 
i  ton  of  rape-dust  gave  14i  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre. 

3  cwt  of  guano  gave     23^  do. 
Unmanured  gave            12  i*                do. 

Again,  upon  potatoes,  planted  without  other  manure,  in  three  ex- 
periments the  produce  per  acre,  in  tons,  was  eis  follows : — 

Unmanured.  1  ton  Rape-dosL  3  cwt  Guano.  4  cwt  Guano. 

White  Don  Potatoes —  12i  ISj  — 

Red  Don  Potatoes 6|  10  —  144 

Connaught  Cups 5}  13  —  13f 

In  none  of  the  above  experiments  did  the  action  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  rape-dust  equal  that  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
guano — though,  from  being  buried  in  the  soil,  the  difference  was  less 
striking  in  the  case  of  the  potatoe  crops. 

6.  Rape-dust  may  actucdly  cause  the  crop  to  be  less  than  the  land 
alone  would  naturally  produce — if  in  a  dry  season  it  be  laid  on  in 
any  considerable  quantity. 

Thus  in  1842,  in  an  experiment  upon  Oato,  made  at  Lennox  Love — 
16  cwt  of  rape-dust  gave  45  bushe  s. 
2  cwt.  of  guano  gave       68    do. 
Unmanured  soil  gave         49    do. 

In  this  property  of  injuring  the  crop,  when  rain  does  not  hajjpen  to 
fall,  rape-dust  resembles  very  much  those  saline  substances  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  often  be  applied  with  much  advantage  to  the  land. 

c.  Yet  it  would  appear  to  exercise  less  of  this  evil  influence  upon 
wheat  and  beans,  and    n  similar  circvnstances.     Thus  in  the  same 

•  8m  Appendtt,  No.  Vni. 
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■CAson.  1842,  and  in  the  same  locality,  Lennox  Love,  a  crop  »f  irheat 
with — 

IG  cwt.  of  rape-dust  gave  51  bushels  per  acre. 
2  cwt.  of  guano  gave      4S  do. 

Untnanured  gave  47J  do. 

And  a  crop  of  beans,  with — 

16  cwt.  of  rape-dust  gave  38   bushels. 
2  cwt.  of  guano  gave       35i      do. 
Unmanured  gave  30        do. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  the  rape-dust 
improved  the  crop,  and  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
application,  yet  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  same  quantity  of  guano. 
It  is  deserving  of  investigation,  therefore,  whether  rape-dust  be  more 
especially  adapted  to  wheat  and  beans,  Bven  in  favorable  seasons 
it  may  possibly  prove  more  economical  than  guano  as  a  manure  for 
these  two  crops  (see  Appendix,  No.  VIII.) 

d.  But  even  in  favorable  seasons,  and  to  the  wheat  crop,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  rape-dust  cannot  be  economically  applied  in  more 
than  a  certain,  perhaps  variable,  quantity  per  acre.  Thus  four  equal 
plots  of  ground  (nearly  half  an  acre  each,)  sown  with  wheat,  were  top- 
dressed  with  rape-dust  in  different  proportions  with  the  following  results: 

With    7  cwt.  the  produce  was  26  bushels  of  market  corn. 

With  10  cwt.  the  produce  was  28  do. 

With  15  cwt.  the  produce  was  294  do. 

With  26  cwt.  the  produce  was  27}  do. 

Unmanured  the  produce  was    22J*  do. 

In  this  experiment  not  only  was  the  crop  diminished  when  more 
than  15  cwt.  was  added,  but  the  increased  produce  was  not  sufficient 
to  defraythe  additional  cost  of  the  application,  when  more  than  7 
cwt.  of  rape-dust  was  put  on.  , 

e.  It  may  be  noticed  as  anqther  curious  fact,  that  the  action  of 
rape-dust  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  eertain  other 
substances  in  the  soil.  Common  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda,  when 
mixed  with  it  under  certain  circumstances,  lessen  the  effect  which  it 
would  produce  alone,  and  the  same  will  probably  happen  when  it  is 
applied,  without  admixture,  to  soils  in  which  these  saline  compounds 
happen  to  be  already  present.  Some  remarks  upon  this  interesting 
pomt  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  No.  VIII. 

4°.  Lintneed,  poppy-seed,  cottorirseed,  and  cocoa^zit  cakes. — The 
cake  which  is  left  when  other  oils  are  extracted  from  the  seeds  or  fruits 
m  which  they  exist  is,  also,  in  almost  every  case,  useful  as  a  manure. 
'I'hus  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant  yield  an  oil  and  leave  a  cake  which  is 
now  used  as  a  manure  in  the  United  States,  though  little  known  as  yet,  I 
believe,  in  England.  The  cocoa-nut  cake  is  employed  in  Southern  In- 
dia partly  in  feeding  cattle  and  partly  as  a  manure  for  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
itaelf.  Some  trials  have  recently  been  made  with  it  among  cftirselves, 
but  I  am  ignorant  of  the  precise  results.  In  this  country  lintseed  cake 
i»  niade  in  large  quantity,  but  as  it  is  relished  by  cattle,  is  fattening,  and 
enriches  the  droppings  of  the  stock  fed  upon  it,  it  is  seldom  appbed  di- 

*  Britlih  Huibandry,  I.,  p  ilZ 
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rectly  to  the  land.  In  France  and  some  parts  of  Belgniiii,  where  tlia 
poppy  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds,  the  cake 
which  these  seeds  leave  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  manure. 

5°.  MaU-dust. — When  barley  is  made  to  sprout  by  the  malster,  and 
•s  afterwards  dried,  the  small  shoots  and  rootlets  drop  off,  and  form 
the  substance  known  by  the  name  of  malt-dust.  One  hundred  bushels 
of  barley  yield  4  or  5  bushels  of  this  dust.  It  is  sold  at  the  rate  of 
from  53.  to  8s.  a  quarter,  and  has  been  applied  with  success  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  the  barley  and  wheat  crops.  It  may  also  be  drilled  in 
with  turnips  or  dusted  over  the  young  grass  in  spring. 

6°.  Saw-dust  is  usually  rejected  by  the  agriculturist,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  which  is  generally  experienced  in  bringing  it  into  a  state 
of  fermentation.  It  decomposes  slowly  when  ploughed  into  the  soil  in 
its  dry  state,  but  it  nevertheless  gradually  benefits  the  land,  and  should 
not,  therefore,  be  permitted  in  any  case  to  run  to  waste.  It  forms  an 
excellent  absorbent  also  for  liquid  manures  of  any  kind,  which  it  pre- 
serves from  sinking  too  rapidly  when  they  are  to  be  applied  to  porous, 
sandy,  or  chalky  soils,  while  these  liquids  again  hasten  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  saw-dust  and  augment  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  land.  In 
localities  favorable  for  the  collection  of  sea-weed,  it  may  also  be  more 
rapidly  fermented  by  an  admixture  with  this  substance.  Saw-dust 
forms  an  ingredient  in  some  of  the  mixed  m.-.nures  which  have  re- 
cently come  into  use  (see  Appendix,  No.  VIII.,  Exp.  B.) 

7°.  Dry  leaves  may  either  be  dug  into  the  land  at  once,  or  maybe 
laid  up  in  heaps,  when  they  will  gradually  decay,  and  form,  in  most 
cases,  an  enriching  manure.  They  gradually  improve  the  soil  (as 
we  have  already  seen,  p.  429,)  on  which  they  annually  fall,  but  the 
same  quantity  of  leaves  will  do  more  good  if  collected  and  immedi- 
ately dug  in,  or  if  made  into  a  comjiost  heap,  than  if  left  to  imdergo 
a  slow  natural  decay  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

§  12.  Of  the  use  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  as  a  Tnanure. 

The  most  abundant  foims  of  partially  decayed  vegetable  matter 
which  come  within  the  reach  of  the  practical  farmer,  are  peat  and 
tanners  bark. 

1°.  Peat. — To  soils  which  are  deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  it  \» 
clear  that  a  judicious  admixture  of  peat  must  prove  advantageous;  be- 
cause it  will  supply  some  at  least  of  those  substances  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  a  higher  degree  of  fertility.  But  peat  decays 
very  slowly  in  the  air,  and  hence  its  apparent  effect  when  mixed  with 
the  soil  is  very  small.  It  may  gradually  ameliorate  its  quality,  espe 
ciallyif  the  soil  be  calcareous,  but  it  will  not  immediately  prepare  th« 
land  for  the  growth  of  any  particular  crop.  But  if  the  obstacles  to 
Its  further  decomposition  be  removed — that  is,  if  by  artificial  means 
Us  decay  be  promoted — then  its  immediate  and  apparent  effect  upon 
the  soil  is  increased,  and  it  becomes  an  acknowledged  fertiUzing  ma 
nure.  Different  methods  have  been  successfully  practised  for  brings 
ing  it  into  this  more  rapid  state  of  decay  or  fermentation. 

a.  The  half-dried  peat  may  be  mixed  with  fron»  one-fourth  to  one- 
lah"  of  its  weight  of  fermenting  farm-yard  manure — the  whole  heap 
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being  carefully  covered  o^er  with  a  layer  of  peat  to  prevent  the  eo- 
cape  of  fertilizing  vapors.  By  this  method — first  introduced  to  pub- 
lic' notice  by  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank — the  entire  mixture  is  gra- 
dually brought  into  an  equable  state  of  heat  and  fermentation,  and 
as  a  manure  for  the  turnip  crop,  is  said  to  be  as  efficacious  as  an 
equal  we.ght  of  unmixed  farm-yard  manure. 

b.  Or  the  liquid  manure  of  the  farm-yard  may  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  heap  of  mixed  peat 
and  dung  be  watered  occasionally  with  the  liquid  manure,  the  fer- 
mentation wiU  be  more  speedily  effected,  and  at  a  less  expense  of 
common  farm-yri'd  dung.  Or  the  half-dried  peat  may  be  used  un 
mixed,  as  an  absorbent  for  the  liquid  of  the  farm-yard,  by  which, 
without  other  aid,  it  will  be  brought  into  a  state  of  fermentation  with 
comparative  rapidity. 

c.  Or  instead  of  the  liquid  manure,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the 
gas-works  may  be  employed,  with  less  prominent  benefit  certainly, 
but  still  with  groat  advantage. 

'  d.  Or  the  peat  may  be  mixed  with  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  its 
bulk  of  fresh  sea -weed,  the  rapid  decay  of  which  will  gradually  reduce 
the  entire  heap  into  a  fertilizing  mass  (British  Husbandry,  II.,  p.  417.) 

e.  Or  rape-dust  in  the  proportion  of  1  ton  to  30  cubic  yards  may 
be  mixed  with  the  half-dried  peat  from  two  to  six  weeks  before  the 
fime  of  sowing  the  turnip  crop.  The  fermentation  of  the  rape-dust 
takes  place  so  quickly,  that  this  short  time  is  usually  sufficient  to  con- 
vert the  whole  into  a  uniform  and  rapidly  decaying  mass.  , 

In  short,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  hMf-driid  peat  with  any  sub- 
stance which  undergoes  rapid  spontaneous  decomposition — when  it 
will  more  or  less  speedily  become  infected  with  the  same  tendency  to 
decay,  and  will  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  ministering  to  the  growth 
of  cultivated  plants. 

2°.  Tanner's  hark  is  still  more  difficult  to  reduce  or  to  bring  into  a 
rapid  state  of  decomposition.  Any  of  the  methods  above  recommended 
for  peat,  however,  will  to  a  certain  extent  succeed  also  with  the  spent 
bark  of  the  tan  pits.  But  in  the  case  of  substances  so  solid  and  refrac- 
tory as  the  lumps  of  bark  are,  the  admixture  of  a  quantity  of  lime  and 
earth,  so  as  to  form  a  compost  heap,  is  perhaps  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  procedure.  The  way  in  which  lime  promotes  the  decay  of 
Woody  fibre  in  such  heaps  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  382.) 

§  13.   Use  of  charred  vegetable  matters  as  a  manure. 

Soot  and  charcoal  are  the  principal  substances  of  this  class  which 
have  been  more  or  less  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  the  land. 

.  1°.  Soot  is  a  complicated  and  variable  mixture  of  substances  pro- 
duced during  the  combustion  of  coal.  Its  composition,  and  consequent- 
ly itseffects  as  a  manure,  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  coal,  with  the 
way  in  which  the  coal  is  burned,  and  with  the  height  of  the  chimney 
in  which  it  is  collected. 

Soot  has  not  been  analyze.1  since  the  year  1826,  when  a  variety  ex 
bniilied  by  Braconnot  was  foun  .t  by  him  to  consist  in  a  thousEind  parts  of 
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Ulraic  acid?  (a  substance  resembling  that  portion  of  the 
vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  which  is  soluble  in  caustic 

potash— (see  Lee.  XIII.,  §  1) 302-r 

A  reddish  brown  soluble  substance,  containing  nitrogen,  and 

yielding  ammonia  when  heated 200-0 

Asboline 5-0 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -"ith  a  trace,  of  magnesia  (probably  de- 
rived in  part  from  .ne  sides  of  the  chimney) 146-6 

Acetate  of  lime 56-5 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 50-0 

Acetate  of  magnesia 5-3 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  trace  of  iron 15-0 

Chloride  of  potassium 3-6 

Acetate  of  potash 4i-6 

Acetate  of 'ammonia 2-0 

Silica  (sand) 9-5 

Cliarcoal  powder 38-5 

Water 1250 


moo* 


The  earthy  substances  which  the  soot  contains  are  chiefly  deiived 
from  the  walls  of  the  chimney,  and  from  the  ash  of  the  coal,  part  of 
which  is  carried  up  the  chimney  by  the  draught.  These,  therefore, 
must  be  variable,  being  largest  in  quantity  where  the  draught  is  strong- 
est and  where  the  earthy  matter  or  ash  in  the  coal  is  the  greatest  The 
quantity  of  gypsum  present  depends  upon  the  sulphur  contained  in  the 
coal, — that  which  is  freest  from  sulphur  will  give  a  soot  containing  the 
least  gypsum.  The  ammonia  and  the  soluble  substances  containing  ni- 
trogen will  vary  with  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  coal  and 
with  certain  other  causes — so  that  the  composition  cf  different  samples 
of  soot  may  be  very  unlike,  and  their  influence  upon  vegetation  there- 
fore very  unequal.  The  consequence  of  this  must  be,  that  the  results 
obtained  in  one  spot,  or  upon  one  crop,  are  npt  to  be  depended  upon,  as 
indicative  of  the  precise  effect  which  another  specimen  of  soot  will 
produce  in  another  locality,  and  upon  another  crop  even  of  the  same 
kind.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  use  of  soot  is  more  general,  and 
is  attended  with  more  beneficial  effects,  in  some  districts  thanm  others. 

a.  In  general  it  may  be  assumed  that  where  ammonia  or  jts  salts 
will  benefit  the  crop,  soot  also  will  be  of  use,  and  hence  its  successful 
application  to  grass  lands.  From  its  containing  gypsum  it  should  also 
especially  benefit  the  clover  crops.  Yet  Dr.  Anderson  says,  "  I  have 
used  soot  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  and  rye-grass  in  all  proportions, 
'rom  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  to  six  hundred,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  ever  I  could  perceive  the  clover  in  the  least  degree  more  luxuri- 
ant than  in  the  places  where  no  soot  had  been  applied.  But  upon 
rye-grass  its  effects  are  amazing,  and  increase  an  proportion  to  the 
quantity  so,  far  as  my  trials  have  gone."  (Dr.  Anderson's  Essays, 
edit.  ISOO,  ii.,  p.  304.)  And  his  general  conclusion  is,, that  soo<  does 
not  affect  the  growth  of  clover  in  any  way,  while  it  worwiJerfiMy  jn  omotes 

'  AnruUeB  de  Chemie  et  de  Physique^  xxxi.,  p.  37. 
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>.bat  of  rye-grass.    Will  any  of  you,  by  experiment,  ascertain  '  snch 
be  really  the  case  with  the  soot  of  your  own  neighborhood  ? 

6.  The  presence  of  ammoni*  in  soot  causes  it,  when  laid  in  heaps, 
to  destroi  all  the  plants  upon  the  spot ;  and  Dr.  Anderson  adds  the  in- 
teresting' observation,  "  that  the  first  plant  which  appears  afterwards 
is  constantly  the  common  couch-gtrass  (triticum  repens).  (Dr.  Ander- 
son's Essays,  edit.  1800,  ii.,  p.  305.) 

c.  This  ammonia  also  causes  soot  to  injure  and  diminish  the  crop  in 
very  dry  seasons.  Thus  the  produce  of  a  crop  of  beans,  after  oats,  in 
1842,  upon  an 

Unmanured  part  of  the  field  was 29i  bushels. 

Dressed  with  4  bushels  of  soot 28  bushels.* 

It  also  diminished,  in  a  small  degree,  the  potatoe  crop  in  the  same 
vear  in  the  experiments  of  Lord'Blantyre,  at  Erskine  (Appendix,  No. 

ix.)- 

With  manure  alone,  the  produce  was 11  tons  17  cwt. 

With  30  bushels  of  soot  sprinkled  over  the  dung.ll  tons    4  cwt. 

Like  rape-dust  (p.  434)  and  saline  substances,  therefore,  soot  seems 
to  require  moist  weather,  or  a  naturally  moist  soil,  to  bring  out  all  its 
virtues. 

d.  Yet  even  in  the  dry  season  of  1842,  iu  effect  upon  wheat  and  oats 
in  the  same  locality  (Erskine)  was  very  benelicial.  Thus  the  com- 
parative produce  of  these  crops,  when  undressed  and  when  top-dress- 
ed with  10  bushels  of  soot  per  acre,  was  as  follows : — 

Unmanured Wheat  44. ..... .  .Oats  49. 

Top-dressed  with  soot Wheat  54 Oats  55. 

But  the  dressed  wheat  was  inferior  in  quality  to  the  undressed — the 
former  weighing  only  58,  the  latter  62  lbs.  a  bushel.  In  the  oats  there 
was  no  difference.  Are  we  to  infer  from  these  results  that,  even  in 
dry  seasons,  soot  may  be  safely  appBed  to  crops  of  corn,  while  to  pulse 
and  roots  it  is  sure  to  do  no  good  1  Further  precise  observations,  no 
doubt,  are  still  necessary — and  the  more  especially  as  the  experiments 
upon  oats  and  wheat,  made  in  the  still  drier  locality  of  Lennox  Love 
(Appendix,  No.  VIII.),  gave  a  decrease  in  the  produce  of  grain — while 
in  Mr.  Fleming's  experiments  upon  turnips  (Appendix,  No.  VIII.),  50 
bushels  of  soot,  applied  alone,  gave  an  increase  of  4  tons  in  the  crop. 

e.  An  experiment  of  Lord  Blantyre's  (Appendix,  No.  IX.),  enables 
js  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  soot  in  a  dry  season,  compared  with  that 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  guano  upon  the  produce  of  hay.  Thus  the 
crop  of  hay,  per  imperial  acre,  from  the 

Cost, 
tons.    cwrs.  £   s.   d. 

Undressed  portion,  weighed 1        8 

Dressed  with  40  bushels  of  soot 1      15  0  11     8 

160  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 1      19  115    9 

—. 160  lbs.  guano 2        2  1  15    9 

In  this  experiment  the  soot  proved  a  more  profitable  application  than 
either  of  tlie  other  manures. 
/  In  regard  to  this  substance,  I  shall  only  advert  to  one  other  obser- 

■  See  jk  ppendix,  N>.  VIII. 
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vation — bat  it  is  an  important  one — made  by  Mr.  Morton,  when  des- 
cribing the  management  of  a  well  conducted  farm  in  Gloucestershire, 
(that  of  Mr.  Dimmery,  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asri- 
cuUiiral  Society,  I.,  p.  400.)  "  The  quantity  of  soot  used  upon  this 
farm  amounts  to  3000  bushels  a-year,  one-half  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
potatoe,  the  otlier  half  to  the  wheat  crop."  AU,  the  straw  grown  upon 
this  farm,  is  sold  for  thatch,  ^nd  for  the  last  30  years  the  only  manure 
that  has  been  purchased  to  eplace  this  straw  is  the  soot,  which  is 
brouglit  from  Glousester,  Bristol,*  and  Cheltenham.  Soot  no  doubt 
contains  many  things  useful  to  vegetation,  yet  where  all  the  produce  is 
carried  off,  and  soot  only  added  in  its  stead — even  the  rich  soils  of  the 
vale  of  Gloucester  cannot  be  expected  to  retain  a  perpetual  fertility. 
The  slow  changes  which  theory  indicates  may  altogether  escape  the 
observation  of  the  practical  man,  who  makes  no  record  of  the  history 
of  his  land,  and  yet  may  be  ever  slowly  proceeding. 

2'.  Charcoal. — Wood-charcoal,  from  its  porous  nature,  and  its  tend- 
ency to  absorb  animal  odors  and  other  unpleasant  effluvia  (Lee.  I.,  5  2), 
has  beeu  found,  when  reduced  to  fine  powder,  to  be  an  excellent  admix- 
ture for  night  soil,  for  Uquid  manure,  and  for  other  substances  which 
undergo  putrescent  decay.  It  is  therefore  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  manures.  It  is  also  applied 
with  advantage  in  some  cases  as  a  top-dressing  to  various  cropsf — its 
efficacy  being  probably  due  in  part  to  its  power  of  absorbing  from  tlie 
air,  or  of  retaining  in  the  soil,  those  gaseous  substances  which  plants  re- 
quire, and  in  part  to  the  slow  decay  which  it  is  itself  capable  of  under- 
going. In  moist  charcoal  powder  seeds  are  said  to  germinate  with 
great  ease  and  certainty. 

3°.  Coal-tar. — Another  product  of  coal,  the  tar  of  the  gas-works,  has 
recently  been  recommended  as  an  admixture  for  peat  Eind  similiar  com- 
posts, and  it  is  one  of  the  substances  with  which  Mr.  Daniel  impreg- 
nates his  saw-dust  in  the  manufacture  of  his  patent  manure.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  of  the  good  eflFect  derived  from  the  use  of 
such  mixtures  as  that  described  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VIII.,  is  due  to 
the  coal-tar  they  contain, — and  as  no  experiments  have  hitherto  been 
made  from  which  the  true  action  of  coal-tar  can  be  inferred,  it  may 
still  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  doubt  whetlier  it  can  at  all  add  direct- 
ly to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

§  14.   Of  the  theoretical  value  qfdiffereni  vegetable  substances 
as  manures. 

Vegetable  manures  are  known  to  differ  in  fertilizing  virtue.  Thus, 
X  ton  of  rape-dust  is  said  to  be  equal  to  16  of  sea-weed  or  to  20  of  farm- 
yard manure.  On  what  principles  do  these  unlike  fertilizing  virtues 
depend  ? 

1°.  According  to  Boussingault  and  other  French  authorities,  the  re- 
lative efficacy  of  all  manures  depends  upon  the  proportions  of  nitregen 

•  At  Bristol  the  price  of  sont  is  9<I.  a  hiishel.  at  Glnucester  only  6d.,  yet  the  former  is  pre- 
ferreil  even  at  the  higher  price.  It  is  of  better  quality,  owing,  il  is  said,  to  the  prealer  length 
of  the  chimnres— It  may  be  also  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  to  the  way  it  ia  burned. 

t  Sec  Mr.  Fleminiz's  experiment  ipon  Swedes  (Appendix  No.  Vlll.),  in  which  60  buih 
e'l  of  ctiarcoal  powj^-  increased  the  crop  ^7  thrt  3  ixis  an  acre. 
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•ney  severally  contain,  { Annates  de  Chemieet  de  Phys.,  3d  series.  III., 
D.  76. )    And  taking  farin-yard  manure— consisting  of  the  mixed  drop- 
ings  and  Iftter  of  cattle— as  a  standard,  they  arrange  vegetable  sub- 
'ances,  as  manures,  in  the  following  order  of  value  :— 

Equal  eSfeds  are  produced  by 

Farm-yard  manure 1000  lbs. 

Potatoe  and  turnip  (?)  tops 750    " 

Carrottops 470    "^ 

Natural  grass 760    " 

Clover  roots 250 

Fresh  sea-vreed 450  to    750    " 

Sea-weed  dried  in  the  air 300    " 

Pea  straw 220  " 

Wheat  straw 750  to  1700  « 

Oat  straw 1400  " 

Barley  straw 1750  " 

Rye  straw 1000  to  2400  " 

Buck-wheat  straw 850  " 

Wheatchaff 470  « 

Fir  saw-dust 1700  to  2500  " 

Oak     do 750  « 

Soot,  from  coal 300  « 

Lint  and  rape-dust 80  " 

The  numbers  in  this  table  agree  with  the  results  of  experiment  m 
so  far  as  they  indicate  that  green  substances  generally,  when  ploughed 
in  as  manures,  should  enrich  the  soil  more  tnan  an  equal  weight  of 
farm-yard  manure — that  the  roots  of  clover  should  be  more  enriching 
still — and  that  sea-weed  is  likewise  a  very'valuable  manure.  They 
agree  also  with  practical  observation  in  placing  pea,  and  probably 
bean  straw,  far  above  the  straws  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  in  fertilizing 
power,  and  in  representing  soot  and  rape-dust  as  more  powerful  than 
any  of  the  other  substances  in  the  table.  So  far,  therefore,  a  certain 
general  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  fertilizing  value  of  a  sub- 
stance as  represented  by  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  it  contains. 

But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  plants,  as  we  have  frequently  had  occa- 
eion  to  mention,  require  inorganic  as  well  as  organic /ood,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  mere  presence  of  nitrogen  in  a  substance  is  not  sufficient 
to  render  it  highly  nutritive  to  growing  plants.  Otherwise  the  salts 
of  ammonia  would  be  the  richest  manures  of  all,  and  would  best  nourish 
and  bring  to  perfection  every  crop  and  in  all  circumstances— =-which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  by  no  means  the  case.    Hence 

2°.  The  value  of  vegetable  substances  as  manures  wiist  depend  i%, 
srynie  degree  upon  the  quantity  and  kind  of  inorganic  matter  they 
contain.  In  reference  to  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  which  they 
respectively  impart  to  the  soil,  their  lelative  values  are  reptesunted 
by  the  follow jig  numbers : — 
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One  too  contains  of  inorganit 
matter  about 

Potato  tope,      green 26  lbs. 

Turnip  tops,         do 48    " 

Carrot  topa^  do 45    " 

Rye-grass,  do 30    " 

Vetch,  do 38    « 

Gfeen  sea-weed,  do 22    " 

Hay 90  to  180  « 

Pea  straw 100  « 

Beanstraw .  60  to    80  « 

Wheat  straw 70  to  360  « 

Oatstraw 100  to  180  " 

Barley  straw 100  to  120  ' 

Rye  straw 50  to    70  " 

Fir  saw-dust 6    " 

Oak  saw-dust 5 

Soot " 500 

Rape-dust 120 

Tlus  table  places  the  several  vegetable  substances  In  a;;  order  ol 
efficacy  considerably  different  from  the  former,  in  which  they  are 
arranged  according  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  respectively  con- 
tain. We  know  that  wood-ashes  (p.  353),  kelp,  and  the  ashes  of  straw 
(p.  356),  do  promote  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  therefore  the  abso- 
lute as  well  as  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  above  vegetable  substances 
must  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter 
they  contain.  But  we  should  be  wrong  were  we  to  ascribe  the  total 
effect  of  any  of  them  to  the  inorganic  matter  alone. 

3°.  Even  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  plants  contributes  its  aid  in 
increasing  the  produce  of"the  soil,  by  supplying,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, a  portion  of  the  necessary  food  of  plants.  This  h£is  already 
been  shown  in  various  parts  of  the  preceding  lectures. 

It  is  the  property  of  substances  which  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  to  undergo  rapid  decay  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  more  immediate  and  sensible  action  upon  grow- 
ing plants.  But  the  carbon  changes  more  slowly,  and  the  inorganic 
matter  also  Separates  slowly  from  decaying  vegetables  in  the  soil — 
and  hence  the  apparent  effects  of  these  constituents  are  less  striking. 
Thus  the  immediate  and  visible  effect  of  different  vegetable  substances, 
in  the  same  state,  is  measured  oy  the  relative  quaittities  of  nitrogen 
they  contain — their  permanent  effects  by  the  relative  quantities  of  in- 
organic and  of  carbonaceous  matters.  In  the  case  of  rape-dust,  for  ex- 
ample, the  immediate  effect  is  determined  chiefly  by  its  nitrogen — the 
permanent  elects,  by  the  ash  it  leaves  when  burned,  or  when  caused 
to  undergo  rjmplete  decay  in  the  air. 


LECTURE  XVlll. 

Animal  manures.— Fiesh,  blood,  an  I  ekin. — Wool,  woollen  rags,  hair,  horn,andbonefl.— On 
.  what  does  Itle  ferLilizing  action  of  hones  depend  7— Animai  charcoal  and  tlie  refuse  ol  ^e 
sugar  refineries. — Fish  and  fish-refuse,  whaie  blubber  and  oil. — Relative  fertilizing  value 
of  the  substances  previously  described. — Pigeon  dung. — Dung  of  sea-fowl:  guann. — 
Liquid  manures  :  the  urine  of  various  animals. — Mixed  aninial  and  vegetable  manures. — 
Night  soil,  the  droppings  of  the  hurse,  the  cow,  the  pig. — EflTects  of  digestion  upon  vege* 
table  food. — Why  equal  weights  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the-droppings  of  animals  fed 
upon  it,  possess  different  fertilizing  powers. — Farm-yard  dung. — ^weight  of  dung  pro 
(luced  from  a  given  weight  of  grass,  straw,  and  other  produce.— ^oss  undergone  bj 
farm-yard  manure  during  fermentation.— Improvpment  of  the  soil  by  irrigation. 

Animal  substances  have  always  been  considered  as  more  fertilizing 
.to  the  land  thansuch  as  are  of  vegetable  origin.  Their  action  is  in 
general  more  immediate  and  apparent,  and  it  takes  place  within  such  a 
limited  period  of  time  that  the  farmer  can  calculate  upon  its  being  ex- 
ercised in  benefitting  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  reason  of  this 
more  immediate  action  will  presently  appear. 

§  1.  O/Jiesh,  blood,  and  skin. 

1°.  Flesh. — The  flesh  of  animals  is  not  only  a  rich  manure  m  itseli, 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  it  undergoes  decay  in  our  chmate  enables 
it  speedily  to  bring  other  organic  substances  with  which  it  may  be  mixed 
into  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  It  is  only  the  flesh  of  such  dead 
animals,  however,  as  are  unfit  for  food,  that  can  be  economically  ap- 
plied to  the  land  as  a  manure. 

The  flesh  of  animals  consists  of  a  lean  part,  called  the  muscular  fibre, 
or  by  chemists  fibrin,  and  a.  fatty  part,  intermixed  with  the  lean  ir, 
greater  or  less  proportion,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  animal. 
Of  these  two  it  is  the  lean  part  which  acts  most  immediately  and  most 
energetically  in  the  promotion  of  vegetation.  Lean  beef,  in  the  recent 
etate,.contains  77  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  so  that  100  lbs.  consists 
of  77  lbs.  of  water  and  23  lbs.  of  dry  animal  matter. 
■.2°.  Blood. — The  blood  of  animals  is  more  extensively  employed  as 
a  manure.  It  is  carried  ofi"in  large  quantities  from  the  slaughter-houses 
of  the  butchers,  and  makes  rich  and  fertilizing  composts.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  it  is  dried,  and  in  the  state  of  dry  powder  is  applied  with 
much  efiect  £is  a  top-dressing  to  many  crops. 

Liquid  blood  consists  of  fibrin — the  substance  of  lean  meat,  of  albu- 
men-—-the  same  as  the  while  of  eggs — of  a  red  coloring  matter,  and  oi 
certain  saline  substances  dissolved  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
When  blood  cools  it  gradually  congeals,  and  separates  into  two  parts 
a  gelatinous  red  portion,  called  thecto,  and  a  liquid,  nearly  colorless 
part  called  the  serum.  The  clot  contains  most  of  the  fibrin  and  color- 
ing matter,  and  a  portion  of  the  albumen ;  the  serum,  the  greater  par* 
of  the  albumen  and  of  the  ajluble  saline  substances  which  are  presenl 
in  the  blood. 

The  relative  composition  if  fresh  muscular  fibre  and  of  ^quid  blood 
IS  thus  represented  in  100p»rts.— 
19* 
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Water.  Dry  animal  matter 

Muscular  fibre 77  23 

Blood 79  21* 

It  appears  singular  that  the  solid  muscle  of  animak  should  contain 
so  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  their  liquid  blood  does. 

But  it  is  no  less  strildng  that  the  dry  animal  matter  which  remains, 
when  lean  muscular  fibre  and  when  blood  are  fully  dried,  has  nearly  the 
same  apparent  composition.  Thus,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Play- 
fair  and  Boeckman,  dry  flesh  and  dry  blood  consist  respectively  of— 

Dry  bee         Dry  ox  blood. 

Carbon 51-83  51-96 

Hydroget    7-57  7-25 

Nitrogen       15-01  15-07 

Oxygen 21-37  21-30 

Ashes 4-23  4-42 

100         loot 

The  organic  fait,  therefore,  of  blood  and  of  flesh  is  nearly  identical 
iij  ultimate  composition,  and  the^naZ  result  of  equal  weights  of  eacli, 
\v  iien  applied  as  manures,  should  be  nearly  the  same.  The  ashes,  how- 
B'.  er,  or  inorganic  part,  though  present  in  each  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion (4-23  and  4-42  per  cent),  are  somewhat  different  in  composition, 
and  therefore  the  action  of  blood  and  flesh  ■will  be  a  little  unlike  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  saline  substances  they  are  respectively  capa- 
ble of  conveying  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

3°.  Skin. — The  skins  of  nearly  all  animals  find  their  way  ultimately 
into  the  soil  as  manure,  ki  a  more  or  less  changed  state. 

The  refuse  parings  from  the  tan-yards,  and  from  the  curriers'  shops, 
though  usually  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  glue,  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  manure,  and  with  great  advantage.  They  may  either  be 
ploughed  in  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the  escape  of  volatile  matter 
when  they  begin  to  decay,  or  they  may  be  made  into  a  compost  by 
which  their  entire  virtues  will  be  more  effectually  retained. 

Skin  differs  considerably  in  its  constitution  from  flesh  and  blood.  It 
contains,  in  the  recent  state,  about  58  per  cent,  of  water,  and  leaves, 
when  burned,  only  1  per  cent  of  ash.  The  combustible  or  organic  part 
conhists  of — 

Carbon 50-99 

Hydrogen 7-07 

Nitrogen 18-72 

Oxygen 23-22 

100 
,,  It  contains,  therefore,  3i  per  cent  more  nitrogen  Jian  flesh  or  blood. 
So  far  as  the  fertilizing  action  of  these  substances  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  this  constituent — glue,  the  parings  of  skins,  and  all  gelati- 
nous substances,  will  consequently  exhibit  a  greater  efficacy  than  flesh 
■)T  blood. 

'  Thomson's  Animal  Chemistry,  pp.  285  and  367. 

T  Liebig's  Organic  Ckemiatry  appUed  to  t  Sysioloffy,  p.  314. 
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§  2.   Wool,  woollen  rags,  hair,  horn,  and  bones. 

1°.  Wool,  in  the  form  of  the  WEiste  of  the  spinning-mills,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  of  woollen  rags,  acts  very  efficaciously  as  a  manure. 
The  rags  are  used  with  good  effect  upon  hght  chalks  and  gravels,  in 
which  they  retain  the  water.  They  are  sometimes  ploughed  in  for 
wheat  along  with  the  clover  stubble,  in  the  winter  with  the  corn  stub- 
ble, when  the  land  is  intended  for  turnips,  and  are  sometimes  applied 
as  a  top  dressing  to  clover  and  grass  lands  (British  Husbandry,  I.,  p. 
425.)  They  are  used  most  extensively,  however,  in  the  hop-grounds, 
being  dug  in  round  the  roots,  to  which  they  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
supply  much  nourishment.  The  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  may 
be  judged,pf  by  the  price  they  bring,  which  is  from  £5  to  £10  a  ton. 

2°.  Hair  also  is  fitted  to  produce  efiects  similar  to  those  which  fol- 
low the  use  of  wool.  It  can  seldom,  however,  be  obtained  by  the 
farmer  at  so  economical  a  rate  as  to  enable  him  to  trust  to  it  as  an 
available  resource  when  other  manures  become  scarce. 

3^.  Horn,  in  the  form  of  horn  shavings,  parings,  and  turnings,  is  just- 
ly considered  £is  a  very  powerful  manure.  Kven  in  the  state  of  shav- 
ings, however,  it  undergoes  decay  still  more  slowly  than  woollen  rags ; 
and,  therefore,  like  them,  will  always  be  most  safely  and  economicEdly 
employed  when  previously  rotted,  by  being  made  mto  a  compost. 

Wool,  hair,  and  horn,  differ  from  flesh,  blood,  and  skin,  by  contain- 
ing very  much  less  water  in  their  natural  state,  and  by  undergoing, 
in  consequence,  a  much  slower  decay,  and  exhibiting  a  much  less 
immediate  action  upon  any  crop  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The 
intelligent  farmer,  therefore,  will  bear  this  important  distinction  in 
mind,  in  any  opinion  he  may  form  as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  these 
several  substances  as  general  fertilizers  of  the  land. 

In  chemical  composition,  these  three  substances  are  nearly  identi- 
cal, and  they  do  not  differ  widely  from  the  lean  of  beef  or  from  dried 
blood.     When  burned  they  leave  only  a  small  quantity  of  ash  ■ — 

Wool  leaves 2-0    per  cent,  of  ash. 

Hair 0-73  "  « 

Horn 0-7  "  « 

And  the  part  which  bums  away — the  r  rganic  part — consists  of— 

_,     ,  Wool.  Hair.  Horn. 

Carbon 50-65  51-53  51-99 

Hydrogen 7-03  6-69  6-72 

Nitrogen I7.7I  17.94  17.23 

Oxygen  and  Sulphur 24-61  23-84  24-01 

:00  100  100 

The  organic  part  of  these  three  substances,  therefore,  is  nearly 
dentica.  iu  composition,  and  hence,  when  equally  decomposed,  they 
ought  to  produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  young  crops.  They  con- 
tain a  little  more  nitrogen  than  dried  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  little  less 
tlian  dried  skm,  and  therefore  in  so  far  as  their  fertilizing  action  der 
pends  upon  this  element,  they  ought  to  occupy  ^n  interflaediate  place 
eetween  these  several  substances.  -r     ' 
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§  3.  Of  the  coTnposition  of  bones. 
Few  substances  have  of  late  years  done  so  much  to  increase  the 
agricultural  produce  of  various  parts  of  England  as  the  use  of  crushed 
bones  for  manuring  the  land. 

1°.  Recent  bones  contain  a  variable  quantity  of  water  and  fat. 
The  proportion  of  fat  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  bone  in  the. 
body,  and  upon  the  condition  of  Die  animal.  The  proportion  of  watei 
depends  partly  upon  the  solidity  of  the  bone  and  partly  upon  its  age. 
According  to  Uenis,  the  radius  of  a  female, 
Aged  3  years,  contained.  ...33-3  per  cent  water,  with  a  little  fat 

Aged  20  years,      "     13-0  "  " 

Aged  78  years,      "     15-4  "  " 

The  quantity  of  water  thus  present  in  bones  performs  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  action  which  bone-dust  is  known  to  exercise 
upon  the  land.  The  oil  is  sometimes  extracted  by  boiling  the  bones. 
During  this  boiling  they  absorb  more  water,  and  thus,  when  laid  upon 
the  land,  undergo  a  more  rapid  decomposition,  and  exercise,  in  conse- 
quence, a  more  immediate  and  apparent,  and  therefore,  as  some  may 
think,  a  more  powerful  and  fertilizing  action. 

2°.  But  bones  differ  from  the  other  animal  substances  already  de- 
scribed chiefly  by  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  inorganic 
matter,  or  by  leaving,  when  burned,  a  greater  percentage  of  ash. 
The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  however,  contained  in  bones  is  not 
constant.  It  is  less  in  the  young  than  in  the  full-grown  animal — less 
in  the  spongy  than  in  the  compact  or  more  solid  bones — and  less  in 
those  of  some  animals  than  in  those  of  others.  Thus,  when  freed 
from  fat  and  perfectly  dried — 

Of  inorganic  matter. 

The  lower  jaw-bone  of  an  adult left  68-0  per  cent. 

a  child  of  3  years.  —  62-S        « 

A  compact  human  bone —  58-7        " 

A  spongy  human  bone —  50-2        " 

The  tibia  of  a  sheep —48-03      " 

The  vertebrae  of  a  haddock —  60-51      " 

It  is  obvious  that  the  relative  efficacy  of  equsd  weights  of  bones 
must  be  affected  by  such  differences  in  the  relative  productions  of 
organic  and  inorganic  matter  which  they  severally  contain. 

3°.  This  inorganic  matter  or  ash  consists  in  great  part  of  phosphate 
of  lime  (Lee.  IX.,  §  4,)  but  it  contains  also  a  considerable  though 
variable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  smaller  quantities 
of  several  other  ingredients.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime 
appears  to  be  smallest  in  carnivorous  animals. 

Thus,  for  every  100  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  there  exists  in — 

Human  bones  about 20-7  carbonate  of  .  ime. 

Bones  of  the  sheep 24-1  " 

Do.  ox 13-5  " 

Do.  fowl .....li-7  « 

Do.  haddock 6-2  « 

Do.  frog 5-8  " 

Do.  uun 2-6  " 
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TheBeproporlionsarenot  tobe  considered  as  constant,  because  it 
varies  not  only  in  the  different  bones  of  the  same  animal  but  also  in 
bones  from  the  same  part  of  the  body  of  different  animals  of  the  same 
species.  (Thomson's  Aniinal  C/iemistry,  p.  242.)  But  the  existence  of 
such  ilitierences  must  render  unlike  the  fertilizing  action  of  the 
bones  of  different  animals — if,  as  many  think,  this  action  depends  in 
any  great  degree  upon  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  they 
respectively  contain, 

4°.  Besides  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  I  have  stated  that 
bones  contain  certain  other  inorganic  substances,  which  are  found  in 
small  quantity  in  the  ash.  What  these  substances  are  will  appear 
in  the  following  table,  which  represents  the  constitution  of  the  bones 
of  some  animals,  as  analysed  by  Dr.  Thompson: 

Ileum  neum  Vertebra, 

of  a  shf  ep.      of  an  ox.    of  a  haddock. 

Organic  or  combustible  matter 43-3  48-5  39-5 

Phosphate  of  lime 50-6  45-2  56-1 

Carbonate  of  lime 4-5  6-1  3-6 

Magnesia 0-9  0-2  0-8 

Soda 0-3  0-2  0-8 

Potash 0-2  0-1  — 

99-8  100-3  100-8 
The  soda  exists  in  bones  probably  in  the  state  of  common  salt,  and 
the  magnesia  in  that  of  phosphate.  An  appreciable  quantity  of  fluor- 
ide of  calcium,  with  traces  of  iron  and  magnesia,  are  also  generally 
found  in  bones,  in  addition  to  ihe  substances  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding analyses. 

5°.  When  bones  are  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air  the  organiu 
part  burns  away,  and  leaves  the  white  earthy  matter  in  the  form,  and 
nearly  of  the  bulk,  of  the  original  bone.  But  if  a  dry  bone  be  cover- 
ed with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  earthy  or  inorganic  part  is  slowly  dis- 
solved but,  and  the  organic  part — the  cartilage  or  gelatine — will  alone 
remain,  retaining  also  the  form  and  size  of  the  organic  bone.  In  this 
state  it  is  flexible  and  somewhat  soft,  and  by  prolonged  boiling  may 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  manufactured  into  glue. 

This  organic  or  combustible  part  of  bones  is  identical  in  chemi- 
cal composition  with  skin  and  glue,  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  woo' 
hair,  and  horn,  of  which  the  analysis  has  already  been  given.  In 
so  far,  therefore,  as  their  eflicacy  depends  upon  the  organic  consti- 
tuent, dry  bones  must  be  greatly  inferior  to  an  equal  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  animal  substances  above  described,  because  of  the  much 
greater  proportion  of  earthy  matter  they  contain. 

§  4.  On  what  does  the  fertilizing  action  of  bones  depend  ? 
Bones  contain,  ^3  we  have  seen,  a  large  proportion  both  of  organic 
^^li  of^inorgmic  matter;— on  which  of  these  two  constituents  does 
their  fertilizing  action  most  depend  ?  Some  regard  the  phosphate  of 
ume  or  bone  earth,  as  the  only  source  of  the  benefits  so  extensively 
oenved  from  them— and  it  is  by  supposing  the  soil  to  be  alrea.ly  suf- 
nraently  impregnated  with  th  s  phosphate,  that  Sprengel  accct  ■  s  for 
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the  little  succesi  ivhich  has  attended  the  use  of  hones  in  Mecklenburg 
and  North  Germany.  Others,  again,  attribute  the  whole  of  their  in- 
fluence to  ^he  organic  yviH — the  gelatine — which  bones  contain. 
Neither  of  t_  ise  views  is  strictly  correct  Plants,  as  we  have  seen, 
require  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  lune,  and  magnesia, 
which  are  present  in  the  inorganic  part  of  bones,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
are  capable  of  deriving  inorganic  ''uod  from  bone-dust.  But  the  or- 
ganic part  of  bones  will  decompose,  and  therefore  will  act  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  skin,  wool,  hair,  and  horn  do — which  substances  it 
resembles  in  ultimate  composition.*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  effect  of -bones  upon  all  crops  must  be 
due  to  the  gelatine  which  they  contain. 

The  principal  facts,  now  known  in  regard  to  the  action  of  bones, 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

1°.  The  organic  matter  of  bones  acts  like  that  of  skin,  woollen  rags, 
horn  shavings,  &c.,  but  as  bone-dust  contains  only  about  one-third  of 
the  organic  matter  which  is  present  in  an  equal  weight  of  either  of  the 
above  substances,  its  total  effect,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  or- 
ganic matter,  will  be  less  in  an  equal  proportion. 

2°.  But  as  the  organic  matter  of  bones  contains  more  water  than 
iiorn  or  wool,  (p.  446,)  it  will  decay  more  rapidly  than  these  substan- 
ces when  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  will  therefore  be  more  immediate  in 
its  action.  Hence  the  reason  why  woollen  rags  and  horn  shavings  must 
be  ploughed  in  in  the  preceding  winter,  if  they  are  to  benefit  the  subse- 
quent wheat  or  turnip  crops,  while  bone-dust  can  be  beneficially  ap- 
plied at  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 

3°.  When  bones  are  boiled  the  oil  will  be  separated,  and  a  p,-'tion  of 
the  gelatine  will  at  the  same  time  be  dissolved  out.f  The  bones, 
therefore,  will  be  in  reality  rendered  less  rich  as  a  manure.  But  as 
they  at  the  same  time  take  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  boiled 
bones  will  decompose  more  rapidly  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
thus  will  appear  to  act  as  beneficially  as  unboiled  bones.  Hence  the 
reason  why  in  Cheshire,  where  boiled  bones  are  used  to  a  considerable 
extent,  many  practical  men  are  of  opinion  that  their  action  upon  the 
crops  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  bones  from  which  the  oil  has  not  been 
extracted  by  boiling.  The  immediate  effect  may  indeed  be  equal,  or 
even  greater,  than  that  of  unboiled  bones,  but  the  total  effect  rausl 
be  lees  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  has 
been  removed  by  boiling.     Cases,  however,  may  occur  in  which  the 

*  The  main  diflFerence  is  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  hair.  An  analysis  of 
human  hair,  by  Van  Laer  (Annaten  der  PharTnacie,  xiv..  p.  1(58.)  which  has  reached  me 
since  tile  preceding  sheet  went  to  press,  shows  the  proportion  of  sulphur  more  accurately 
than  that  which  is  given  at  page  445.  lie  found  human  hair  of  various  colors  to  leave  from 
one-third  to  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  ash  when  burned,  and  to  consist  besides  of  Carbon, 
60-6.5— Hydrogen,  '6  36— Nitrogen,  1714-Olygen,  20-85— Sulphur,  5-00— Total,  100— and 
nearly  half  a  per  cent,  of  Phosphorus. 

t  The  prolonged  boiling  of  bones,  so  as  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  gelatine,  is  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  mode  of  manufacturing  size  or  glue.  In  the  large  dyeing  es. 
tablirihmpnts  in  Manchester,  the  bones  are  boiled  in  open  pans  for  94  hours,  the  fat  skim- 
med off  and  sold  to  the  candle-makers,  and  the  size  afterwards  boiled  down  in  another 
vessel  till  it  is  of  sufficient  strength  for  stifTening  the  (hick  goods  for  whicli  it  is  ititendcd. 
The  size  liquor,  when  exhausted,  or  no  longer  of  sufficient  strength  for  slifTenins,  is  applied 
with  much  benefit  as  a  manure  to  the  adjacent  pasture  and  artificial  grass  lands,  and  the 
bones  are  readily  bought  up  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  farmers.  The  boiled  bdnec 
must  evidently  lose  all  the  fertilizing  virtue  which  the  size  liquor  acquires. 
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skilful  msn  will  prefer  to  use  boiled  bones  be  lause  they  are  fitted  to 
produce  more  immediate  effect  wliere — as  in  the  pushing  forward  oi 
the  young  turnip  plant — such  an  effect  is  particularly  required. 

4°.  When  bones  are  buried  in  a  more  or  less  entire  state,  as  they  oc- 
casionally are  about  the  roots  of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  they  gradually 
decay,  and  sensibly  promote  the  growth  of  the  trees  to  which  they  are 
applied.-  Yet  after  the  lapse  of  years  these  same  bones  may  be  dug  up 
nearly  unaltered  either  in  form  or  in  size.  The  bones  of  a  bear  and  of  a 
etag,  after  being  long  buried,  were  found  by  Marchand  to  consist  of— 

Bones  of  the  bear  buried 

deep.  shallow.      Femur  of  a  stag. 

Animal  matter 16-2  4-2  7-3 

Phosphate  of  lime 56-0  62-1  54-1 

Carbonate  of  lime 13-1  13-3  19-3 

Sulphate  of  lime 7-1  12-3  12-2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0-3  0-5  2-1 

Fluoride  of  calcium 2-0  2-1  2-X 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  2-0  2-1  2-9 

Soda M  1-3  — 

Silica S2  2-1  — 


100  100  100 

The  most  striking  change  undergone  by  these  bones  was  the  large 
loBs  of  organic  or  animal  matter  they  had  suffered.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  had  been  com- 
paratively little  altered.  The  main  effect,  therefore,  produced  by 
bones  when  buried  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  their  first  effect  in  all 
eases,  must  be  owing  to  the  animal  matter  they  contain — the  ele- 
ments of  this  animal  matter,  as  it  decomposes,  being  absorbed  by  the 
roots  with  which  the  bones  are  in  contact. 

Such  facts  as  this  prove,  I  think,  the  incorrectness  of  the  one-sided 
opinion  too  hastily  advanced  by  Sprengel,  and  after  him  reiterated 
by  Liebig  and  his  followers — ^that  the  principal  efficacy  of  bones  is, 
in  all  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to  their  earthy  ingi'edients,  and  especially 
to  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

This  opinion  of  Sprengel  rests  mainly  on  two  facts  put  forward  by 
iiimself  (Lehre  vom  Dunger,  p.  153.)  Bones,  he  says,  have  failed  to 
produce  in  North-Westem  Germany  the  good  effects  for  which  they 
are  so  noted  in  Kngland,  yet  in  the  same  districts,  farm-yarc  and  other 
animal  manures  exhibit  their  u&ual  fertilizing  action.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, heconcludes,  be  iheanimal  matter  of  bones  to  which  their  benefi- 
cial influence  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  to  this  conclusion  we  may  fairly 
demur,  when  we  know  how  often  on  heavy  and  undrained  lands  bone- 
dust  fails  even  among  ourselves.  Let  bones  be  tried  for  the  turnip 
crop — a  crop  still  almost  unknown  in  Northern  Germany — and  upon 
well  drained  soils  similar  to  those  of  our  best  turnip  If.r  ds,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  predict,  in  opposition  to  Sprengel's  experience,  that  bones  wiii 
no  longer  fail  even  in  Mecklenburg. 

Again,  having  drawn  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  inutility  of  the 
Einimal  matter,  Sprengel  stLtes  that  the  marl  which  is  applied  to  the 
land  in  Holstei'n'and  the  nVghboring  provinces,  contains  phoq>hata 
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of  lime  (p.  371.)  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  earthy  matter  of  Lia 
bones  applied  does  not  improve  the  land.  In  eo  far  as  the  efficacy  of 
bones  really  depends  upon  their  earthy  constituents,  the  use  of  a  marl 
containing  phosphate  of  lime*  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  supersede  them ; 
— but  hi  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  animal  matter  they  contain, 
bones  will  exhibit  their  natural  fertilizing  action,  however  rich  the 
soil  may  already  be  in  lihose  compounds  of  which  their  earthy  or  in- 
combustible part  s. insists. 

5°.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe — nay,  it  may  be  Eissumed  as  cer- 
tain— that  the  ph  asphate  and  carbonate  of  hme  which  bones  contain  ao 
largely,  are  not  without  effect  in  promoting  vegetation.  AU  ouT  culti- 
vated plants  require  and  contain  both  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  (see 
Lee.  X.,  §  3,)  and  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed,  all  animals 
derive  the  entire  substance  of  their  bones.  This  same  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime,  therefore,  must  exist  in  the  soil  on  which  the  plants 
grow,  or  they  will  neither  thrive  themselves  nor  be  able  properly  to 
nourish  the  animals  they  are  destined  to  feed.  If  a  soil,  then,  be  de- 
ficient in  phosphate  of  lime  or  its  constituents,  it  is  clear  that  the  ad- 
dition of  bones  will  benefit  the  after-crops  not  only  by  the  animal,  but 
by  the  earthy  matter  also  which  they  contain.  And  that  such  is  the 
case,  in  many  instances,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing.  But  that 
this  can  by  no  means  account  for  the  whole  effect  of  bones,  even  sup- 
posing the  soil  to  which  they  are  applied  to  be,  in  every  instance,  defi- 
cient in  phosphates,  is  clear  from' the  fact  (see  Lee.  X.,  §  4,)  that  260 
lbs. — less  than  6  bushels — of  bone-dust  per  acre  are  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  the  phosphates  contained  in  the  crops  which  are  reaped  during 
an  entire  fburshift  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat  Yet 
the  quantity  of  bones  actually  applied  to  the  land  is  from  three  to  five 
times  the  akove  weight,  repeated  every  time  the  turnip  crop  comes 
round. 

6°.  Still,  granting  that  the  chief  effect  of  bones  upon  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  crops  is  due  to  their  organic  part,  upon  what  does 
their  prolonged  good  effect  depend  ?  Some  lands  remember  a  single 
dressmg  of  bones  for  16  or  20  years,  and  some  after  the  application 
of  2  or  2i  tons  of  bones  have  yielded  10  to  15  successive  crops  of 
oats,  and  have  been  sensibly  benefitted  for  as  many  as  sixty  years 
after  the  bones  were  applied.  (See  Appendix,  No.  I^  and  Britbh 
Husbandry,  I.,  p.  398.) 

This  prolonged  effect  is  also  due  m  part  to  both  constituents.  When 
not  crushed  to  powder,  the  organic  matter  of  bones  is  always  slow  in 
disappearing,  and  slower  the  deeper  they  are  buried.  In  some  soils, 
also,  the  process  is  more  slow  than  in  others.  The  long-buried  bones  of 
the  bear  and  of  the  stag,  of  which  the  analysis  is  given  above  (p.  449,) 
had  lain  in  the  soil  for  an  unknown  period,  and  yet  they  still  contained 
a  sensible  proportion  of  animal  matter.  So  it  is  with  the  bones  used  for 
manure,  when  they  are  not  crushed  too  fine.  They  long  retain  a  por- 
tion of  their  organic  matter,  which  they  give  out  more  slowly,  and 

'  Most  lime-stones  and  elietl-sands  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  this  phosphate,  and 
wiK,  therefore,  to  the  same  extent,  supersede  the  jse  of  the  earthy  matter  of  hones.  Much 
of  the  narl  of  H:!lsteio  consists  of  the  detritus  o'  chalk  rocks,  anciently  broken  ap  and 
carried  off— by  the  waters  of  the  sea  with  wbicl.  that  part  of  Europe  wa»  covered  at  nt 
•«ry  remote  geol,ii:jieal  epoeh. 
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m  smaller  quantity,  every  year  that  paftses,  j  et  still  in  suck  abun 
dance  as  to  contribute  sensibly  to  the  nourishment,  and  in  some  de- 
gree ti  promote  the  growth  of  the  crops  which  the  land  is  madp.  to 
bear.*  So  it  would  be  with  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  cattle,  if  laid  on  in 
equal  quantity,  for  they  also  decay  with  exceeding  slowness. 

Still  the.  inorganic  part  is  not  without  its  use.  If  the  soil  be  defici- 
ent in  phosphates  or  in  lime,  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  will  sup- 
ply these  substances.  1  only  wish  to  guard  you  against  the  conclu- 
sion, that  because  bones  often  act  for  so  long  a  period,  that  therefore 
the  organic  matter  can  have  no  share  in  the  influence  they  exercise 
after  a  hmited  period  of  years. 

He  who  can  ^idly  weighs  the  considerations  above  presented  will,  i 
think,  conclude  that  the  whole  effect  of  bones  cannot  in  any  case  be 
ascribed  exclusively  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  their  principal 
constituentss.  He  will  believe,  indeed,  that  in  the  turnip  husbandry  the 
organic  part  performs  the  most  prominent  and  most  immediately  useful 
office,  but  that  the  earthy  part,  nevertheless,  affords  a  ready  supply  ot 
certain  organic  kinds  of  food,  which  in  many  soils  the  plants  would 
not  otherwise  easily  obtain.  He  will  assign  to  each  constituent  its 
separate  and  important  function,  being  constrained,  at  the  same  time, 
0  confess  that  while  in  very  many  cases  the  earthy  part  of  b-mes  ap- 
plied alone  would  fail  to  benefit  the  land,  there  are  few  cultivated 
fields  in  which  the  organic  part  applied  alone  would  not  materially 
promote  the  growth  of  most  of  our  artificial  crops. 

§  5.  Of  the  application  of  bone-dust  to  pasture  lands. 

If  the  soil  be  deficient  in  phosphate  of  lime,  bone-earth  alone,  or  the 
iiilneral  phosphate  (Lee.  IX.,  §  4,)  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
increase  its  fertility.  In  a  four-years'  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  cln-.  er, 
and  wheat,  if  bones  be  used  foi-  the  turnip  crop,  the  land  will  every  ro- 
tation become  richer  in  bone -earth,  (see  preceding  page,)  and  there- 
fore the  application  of  earthy  phosphates  cannot — after  a  few  rota- 
tions—be expected  materially  to  affect  its  productiveness.  But  pas- 
ture lands  are  treated  differently,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some 
instances  the  earth  of  bones,  even  applied  alone,  may  to  such  lands 
be  productive  of  considerable  benefit. 

The  application  of  bone-dust  to  permanent  pasture  has  of  late 
years  been  practised  with  great  success  in  Cheshire.  Laid  on  at  the 
rate  of"  30  to  35  cwt.,  or  at  a  cost  of  £10  per  acre,  it  has  increased 
the  value  of  old  pastures  from  lOs.  or  15s.  to  30s.  or  40b.  per  acre : 
and  after  a  lapse  of  20  years,  though  sensibly  becoming  less  valu 
able,  land  has  remained  still  worth  two  or  three  times  the  rent  it  paid 
before  the  bones  were  .aid  on. 

It  is  this  lengthened  good  effect  of  bone-dust  tJiat  aflords  the  strongest 
ground  for  believing  that  the  earthy  phosphate  has  a  large  share  in  the 

«r"i Ji"'' ^''''J'""  ''«':''".'' 8i."Snl"ly!nlereslin2  confirmation  from  Ihe  fact  Ihat  a  portion 
-1.  .  .  V  °i  ";  ;™''''  '''^'"<"  '"  ''w'den,  "  wlilch  from  time  immemorial  t,a,l  ^rown  ex- 
cellent  wheat  wilhour  manure,"  was  found  by  Berzelius  lo  contain  minute  fragmenls  of 
;^J  1  ^l?".''  '•'?'"  ''°J''"S  "'"'  "*""'  of  yielding  a  wealt  Bolulion  of  eelatine.  It  waa 
<!on?lu,1ed,lnerefore,  tint  the  spot  had  been  an  ancient  ball le-fleld,  anc  that  t"  prolonMd 
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effec.  1  have  already  show  n  that  this  prolonged  action  is  not  conclo' 
siveujwn  the  point — since  the  organic  matter  lingers  long,  even  in  buri- 
ed bones — but  a  consideration  of  the  necessary  effect  of  long  continu- 
ed pasturage  upon  soils  to  which  nothing  is  artificially  added,  lends  a 
singular  support  to  the  view  that  the  bone-earth  may  act  an  importanl 
and  beneficial  part  upon  old  meadovr  and  other  grass  lands.  Take 
the  instance  of  a  dairy  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  town, — 

1°.  The  milk  is  all  carried  off  the  farm,  either  directly  or  in  the  shape 
of  butter,  cheese,  &c..  and  every  40  gallons  of  milk  contain  1  lb.  of 
bone-earth,  besides  other  phosphates.  Estimate  the  average  yield  of  a 
good  cow  at  JOOO  quarts,  or  750  gallons  a-year,  its  milk  -will  contain  19 
lbs.  of  earthy  phosphate — as  much  as  is  present  in  30  lbs.  of  bone-dust. 

2°.  Again,  the  urine  of  a  milk  cow,  taken  at  700  gallons  a-year, 
contains  about  11  lbs.  of  the  same  phosphate.  (A  cow,  not  in  milk, 
gives  on  an  average  about  1300  gallons  of  urine — see  page  460.) 
Suppose  only  a  third  of  this  to  run  to  waste,  and  the  farm  will  lost  for 
every  cow  in  this  way  about  4  lbs. — equal  to  about  6  lbs.  of  bone-dusi . 

3°.  But  for  every  cow  an  annual  calf  is  reared  and  sold  off.  Let  this 
calf  contain  but  20  lbs.  of  bone — then  for  every  cow  it  maintains,  a  dairy 
farm  will  lose  of  earthy  phosphates  upon  the  whole  as  much  as  is 
contained  in  56  /6s.  of  bone-dust.  Suppose  a  farm  to  be  peistured 
for  centuries,  as  those  of  Cheshire  have  beeji,  and  the  produce  to  be 
carried  off  in  the  form  of  milk,  butter,  and  veal — we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  it  will  at  length  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  those  phos- 
phates which  year  by  year  have  been  drawn  from  its  surface.  It  is 
reasonable  also  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  these  deficient  phos- 
phates would  impart  new  vigor  to  the  soil,  would  cause  new  grasses 
to  sprout,  and  a  more  milk-yielding  herbage  to  spring  up. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  -I  some  years  ago  attempted  to 
found  an  explanation  of  the  singularly  striking  effects  produced  by  bone- 
iust  on  the  grass  lands  of  Cheshire,  while  it  failed  materially  to  im- 
prove those  of  other  districts  on  which  it  had  been  tried.  I  still  consider 
it  as  by  no  means  without  its  weight,  though  I  cannot  concur  with  tne 
extreme  views  which  some  have  since  adopted — that  either  in  the  case 
of  Cheshire,  or  in  any  other  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  benefi- 
cial action  of  bone-dust  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  its  earthy  constituents. 

§  6.  Of  animal  charcoal,  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  refineries,  and 
anim^lized  carbon. 

1°.  Animal  charcoal,  (bone  black.) — When  bones  are  charred  or 
distilled  at  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels,  they  leave  behind  a  coaly  re- 
siduum to  which  the  name  of  animi'  charcoal  is  usually  given.  By 
this  calcination  the  animal  matter  is  almost  entirely  decomposed. 
The  charcoal  still  retains,  however,  a  little  nitrogen,  and  though  it  is 
seldom  employed  as  a  manure,  yet  it  is  net  wholly  without  effect  m 
promoting  the  growth  of  our  cultivated  crops.  Thus  in  1842,  when 
applied  to  Swedish  turnips,  Mr.  Fleming  obtained  from  the  unma- 
rmred  soil  12  tons  5  cwt.  per  acre  ;  but  when  manured  with  10  cwt. 
of  animal  charcoal,  21  tons  2  cwt.  (see  Appendix,  No.  VIII.) 

2°.  Refuse  charcoal  of  the  sugar  refiners. — The  animal  charcoal 
iilnve  described  is  c  1  afly  employed  f^r  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
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color  from  isolutions  of  raw  sugar.  Blood  is  also  used  for  clarifying 
the  same  solutions,  and  quick-lime  for  neutralizing  the  acid  matter 
they  contain — thus  rendering  the  syrups  more  capable  of  easy  crys- 
tallization. Hence  the  animal  charcoal,  the  blood,  the  lime,  and  the 
coloring  and  other  matters  separated  from  the  sugar,  become  mixed 
together,  and  form  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  refiners.  This  refuse  often 
contains  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  blood,  and  henoa 
is  in  general — and  especially  in  France,  where  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  manure — considered  from  four  to  six  times  more  power- 
ful tlian  the  pure  animal  charcoal  alone.  In  the  western  parts  of 
France  this  mixture  heis  for  son-  •<  years  been  in  great  repute  among 
agriculturists,  and  in  addition  to  .hat  which  is  produced  at  home,  has 
been  largely  imported  from  other  countries.  Into  the  ports  upon  the 
river  Loire  alone  there  were  entered,  in  1S39,  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
tons  TBoussingault,  An.  de  Chim.  et  de  P/iys.,  3d  series,  iii.,  p.  96.) 
It  sells  at  about  ftve  pounds  a  ton. 

The  value  of  this  substance  depends  very  much  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  blood  which  it  contains,  and  as  this  is  in  some  measure  vari- 
able, its  fertilizing  qualities  must  be  variable  also.  In  England  blood 
is  used  much  more  sparingly  in  the  refining  of  sugar  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  hence  the  refuse  of  our  refineries  is  probably  less  valuable 
as  a  manure  now  than  it  was  in  former  years.*  This  is  probably  one 
reason  why  Mr.  Fleming  obtained  from  the  use  of  it  a  somewhat 
smaller  crop  of  turnips  than  from  an  equal  quantity  of  the  unused 
animal  charcoal.  Upon  Swedish  turnips  10  cwt.  of  unused  animal 
charcoal  gave  him  21  tons  2  cwt. ;  while  10  cwt  of  the  refuse  gave 
10  tons  7  cwt.  (Appendix,  No.  VIII.) 

Still  this  result  is  sufficiently  favorable  to  recommend  the  refuse  or 
exhausted  animal  charcoal  to  the  practical  agriculturist  where  more 
economical  manures  cannot  readily  be  obtained.         » 

3^.  Anim-alized  carbon. — The  estimation  in  which  the  refuse  char- 
coal of  the  sugar  works  was  held,  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  very 
useful  imitations  of  it  under  the  name  of  animalized  carbon.  A  cal- 
careous soil,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  (an  intimate  mixture  of  peat 
and  marl  or  shell-sand  would  answer  well,)  is  charred  in  close  ves- 
sels, and  is  then  mixed  at  intervals  with  repeated  portions  of  hight 
soil  as  long  as  it  disinfects  it  or  removes  its  smell — and  to  this  mixture 
IS  added  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  clotted  and  partially  dried  blood.  This 
animalized  carbon  is  said  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  manure.  The 
main  objections  to  it  are  its  liability  to  adulteration  and  the  uncertain- 
ty to  which,  even  when  skilfully  and  conscientiously  prepared,  its 
composition  must  be  in  some  measure  liable. 

§  7.  Of  fish,  fish  refuse,  whale  blubber,  and  oil, 

1".  /YsA. — In  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  occaisionally  on  the  shores 
of  Fingland,  fish  are  met  with  in  such  abundance  that  they  can  be  econo- 
mically employed  as  a  manure  for  the  land.  They  are  either  spread  ovei 

'  The  refihtng  "  consists  in  putting  the  suzar  into  a  iarjie  square  copper  cistern  along  with 
Bome  lime  water  »  littie  bullock's  blood,  and  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  bone  blacli,  ar.d  in- 
jeelinv  steam  through  the  mixture.  Instead  of  the  blood  many  refiners  employ  a  mixfnro 
of  gelatinous  alumina  and  gypsum,  called  Jinmgs,  prepared  by  adding  lime  water  to  a  so- 
lutioD  of  alum,  and  collecLiog  (he  precipitate"  CUre.)  Hence  the  reason  why,  in  Bnglaixl 
■tleast,  the  refuse  charcoal  of  the  sugar  works  Is  not  aUBea/s  rich  in  blood. 
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it  in  a  recent  state,  or — which  is  more  economical, — are  made  into  a  com- 
post chiefly  with  earth,  which  after  a  time  proves  rich  and  fertihzing. 

The  bones  of  fish  are  similar  in  composition  to  those  of  terrestria! 
animals  (p.  447),  and  their  muscular  parts  are  nearly  identical  in  ele- 
mentary constitution  with  the  lean  part  of  beef  and  the  clot  of  blood. 
As  fertilizing  agents,  therefore,  the  parts  of  fishes  will  act  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  blood  and  bodies  of  animals. 

2°.  Fish  refuse. — The  pilchards  of  Cornwall  and  the  herrings,  cod, 
and  ling  of  our  northern  coasts,  when  cleaned  for  salting,  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  refuse,  (fourteen  barrels  of  herrings  yield  one  of 
refuse.)  which  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  principal  fishing  stations. 

In  the  North,  a  compost  prepared  from  this  fish  refuse,  is  generally 
esteemed  as  a  manure  for  barley  and  green  crops,  but  when  exten- 
sively us-j;!,  "  is  said  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  the  production  of  oats.' 
Such  soil  is  said  to  be  poisoned  (Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  vii.,  p.  201,  quoted  in  British  Husbandry,  I.,  p.  421.) 

3°.  Whale  blubber. — When  the  oil  is  expressed  from  whale  blub- 
ber, a  skinny  or  membraneous  refuse  remains,  which  has  hitherto 
been  employed  only  as  a  manure.  It  is  made  into  a  compost  with 
earth,  whicli!  is  several  times  turned,  and  the  mixture  is  most  usefully 
employed  after  it  has  lain  not  less  than  9  or  12  months.  It  may  be 
applied  either  to  grass  or  to  arable  land. 

4°.  Whale  oil,  and  that  of  other  fish,  when  made  into  a  compost  with 
earth  and  a  little  lime  or  wood  ashes,  yields  a  manure  which  was  much 
recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  of  York  (see  his  Georgical  Es- 
says, vols.  1,  2,  and  .'i.)  Merely  mixed  with  absorbent  earth,  and  ap- 
plied at  the  end  of  one  month,  impure  whale  oil,  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons 
per  acre,  gave  the  late  Mr.  Mason,  of  Chilton,  near  Durham,  a  crop  of 
23i  tons  of  turnips,  while  40  bushels  of  bones  gave  him  only  22  tons. 
More  recently,  also,  it  has  been  found  that  the  mixture  of  a  few  gallons 
of  oil  with  the  usual  quantity  of  bone-dust  increased  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  turnip  crop  to  which  it  was  applied.  In  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  interesting  to  establish  the  fact,  that  pure  oil  i? 
capable  of  promoting  in  a  large  degree  the  growth  and  produce  of 
our  cultivated  crops — though,  as  a  resource,  of  which  farmers  in  gene- 
ral can  avail  themselves  where  other  manure  is  scarce,  its  high  price 
will  probably  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  extensively  useful. 

§  8.  Relative  fertilizing  value  of  the  animal  manures  already 
described. 

No  sufficiently  decisive  experiments  are  yet  upon  record,  from 
which  the  relative  value  of  the  several  animal  ma  mires  above  des- 
cribed can  be  satisfactorily  deduced.  That  they  d  ffer  in  fertilizing 
power  every  farmer  is  aware,  but  it  is  not  yet  decidtd  by  actual  trial, 
in  what  proportion  one  of  them  exceeds  the  Other. 

I  have  already  stated  to  yon  (p.  440)  the  theoretical  opinion  enter- 
tamed  by  many,  that  the  efficacy  of  all  manures  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain.  Adopting  this  prmciple  as  true,  i1 
is  easy  to  assign  to  each  substance  its  proper  place  in  an  artificial  table. 
The  last  column  in  the  following  table  ahows  the  quantity  of  eacb 
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aubstance  in  its  ordinary  state  ofdryness,  which  will  be  necessaiy  to 
produce  the  samie  effect  as  100  lbs.  of  common  farm-yard  manure 
supposing  this  effect  to  be  determined  by  the  nitrogen  alone. 

Equal  eirecii 
Wnter  per  cent.    Ash  per  cent.    Nitrogen  per  cent,    produced  by 

Firm-yarc  manure..     80  1  i  100  lbs. 

F'eehi 77  1  3i  14   « 

Fish.. 80  2  2i  20    " 

Rood.... 79to83  1  3  16   " 

Blood  dried* 12  to  20  3J  12  to  13  8    « 

Skin..... 58  4  8  12    « 

Wool,  hair,  and  horn.  9  to  11  1  to  2  16  6    " 

Bones 14  40  to  60    5  to  9  11  to  20  « 

Refuse    charcoal    of 

the  Sugar-works. .     48  ?  1  50    « 

Animalized  carbon.  .45  ?  1  50    " 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  however,  that  this  mode  of 
classifying  manures  is  not  altogether  to  be  depended  upon.     Since — 

1°.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter 
they  severally  contain,  which  as  shewn  in  the  third  column  is  parti- 
cujiarly  large  in  bones,  and  is  by  some  considered  as  the  (most?)  im- 
portant and  influential  constituent  of  this  manure.  Nor  is  any  effect 
ascribed  to  such  substances  as  the  sulphur,  which  in  hair  and  wool 
forms  nearly  5  per  cent  of  their  whole  weight,  and  which  cannot  be 
wholly  without  influence  upon  the  plants,  by  which,  as  they  decay, 
the  elements  of  these  manures  may  happen  to  be  absorbed. 

2\  It  passes  by  the  practical  influence  of  tlie  quantity  of  water 
which  the  several  substances  contain.  Flesh,  fish,  blood,  and  skin,  in 
their  recent  state,  contain  so  much  water  that  they  begin  almost  im- 
mediately to  decompose,  ajid  thus  -expend  -most  of  their  fertilizing 
virtue  upon  the  first  crop  to  which  they  are  applied.  Hair  and  wool,  on 
the  other  hand,  retain  so  little  water  that  they  decay  with  gj-eatslp  wness. 
Hence,  the  true  amount  of  the  action  of  these  latter  substances  cannot 
be  estimated  in  a  single  year,  and  must  therefore  be  altogether  a  mat- 
ter of  theory  until  a  series  of  careful  observations,  made  in  consecu- 
tive years,  shall  afford  some  decisive  facts  upon  which  to  reason. 

3°.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Boussingault  and  Payen, 
(Amudes  de  Chirm  et  de  Phys.,  3d  series.  Hi.,  p.  94,)  that  the  effect 
of  the  animal  charcoal  of  the  sugeir  refiners  and  of  the  animalized 
carbon  is,  by  experiencR^Jwe  times  greater  than  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen they  contain  would  indicate ;  ani — 

-4'.  If  pure  oil,  which  contains  po  nitrogen  at  all,  will  yet  produce 
an  enriching  manure  by  mere  mixture  with  the  soil  (p.  454),  or  will 
increase  greatly  the  effect  of  bones — we  must  obviously  seek  for 
some  other  pr'nciple  upon  which  to  account  for  the  effect  of  manures, 
besides  or  ir  tddition  to  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contam.  It 
IS  true  that  the  impure  or  refuse  whale  oil  used  for  composts  may 
contain  some  nitrogen,  but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  250  or  300  lbs. 
of  sixh  oil  to  hold  so  much  of  this  element  as  to  account  lar  all  th« 
effe<  s  which  the  oil  is  said  to  have  produced. 

•  A«  it  is  sold-  for  manure  at  Pad*  and  elsewhere,  p.  443. 
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While,  then,  we  put  so  much  faith  in  theory  as  to  believe  that  spud- 
stances  which  contain  much  nitrogen  are  very  likely  to  prove  valua- 
ble manures, — we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by 
the  simphcity  of  the  principle  as  to  believe  either  that  their  relative 
effects  upon  i  ur  crops  may  be  always  estimated  by  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  they  contain,  or  that  a  substance  may  not  largely  increase 
the  produce  i-f  our  fields  in  which  no  nitrogen  is  present  at  all.  In- 
deed, the  effects  of  saline  substances  alone  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
how  untrue  to  nature  this  latter  opinion  would  be. 

§  9.  Of  the  droppings  of  fowls — pigeons'  dung,  and  gvano. 

The  droppings  of  birds  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  known  ma- 
nures. This  arises  in  part  from  the  circumstances  that  in  the  econo- 
my of  birds  there  is  no  final  separation  between  the  liquid  and  solid 
excretions.    Both  escape  mixed  together  from  the  same  aperture. 

1°.  Pigeons'  dung  is  much  prized  as  arnanure  wherever  it  can  be 
obtained  in  any  considerable  quantity.  In  Belgium  it  is  esteemed  as 
a  top-dressing  for  the  young  flax,  and  the  yearly  produce  of  100 
pigeons  is  sold  for  about  20s.  Its  immediate  effect  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  soluble  matter  it  contains,  and  this  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  its  age  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served. Thus  Davy  (Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  VI^) 
and  Sprengel  obtained  respectively  of 

Recent.  Six  months'  old.  After  fermeDtalion. 

(Davy.)  (Sprengel )  (Davy.) 

Soluble  matter  in  >   33  ^g         ^^^  g        ^^^ 

pigeons'  dung. .  ^        ^  '^  '^ 

The  soluble  matter  consists  of  uric  acid  in  small  quantity,  of  urate 
sulphate,  and  especially  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  common  salt,  anr 
sulphate  of  potash ; — the  insoluble  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with 
a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  variable  admixture  of  sand  and 
other  earthy  matters  (Sprengel's  Lehre  vom  Dilnger,  p.  140.)  When 
exposed  to  moisture,  the  pigeons'  dung,  especially  if  recent,  undergoes 
fermentation,  loses  a  portion  of  its  ammoniacal  salts,  and  thus  be- 
comes less  valuable.  When  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  it  should  be 
mixed  with  a  dry  vegetable  soil,  or  made  into  a  compost  with  earth 
and  saw  dust,  with  a  portion  of  pulverized  or  charred  peat,  or  with 
such  a  disinfecting  charcoal  as  that  which  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  animalized  carbon  above  described. 

2°.  Hens'  dung  often  accumulates,  decomposes,  and  runs  to  waste 
in  poultry  yards,  when,  with  a  lltt  e  care,  it  might  be  coUected  in 
considerable  quantities. 

3°.  Goose  dung  is  less  rich  than  that  of  hens  or  pigeons,  because 
this  bird  feeds  less  upon  grain,  and  derives  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  nourishment  from  the  grass  whic'i  it  crops,  when  allowed  to  go  at 
liberty  oyer  the  fields.  Its  known  injurious  effects  upon  the  grass 
upon  which  it  falls  arise  from  its  being  in  too  concentrated  a  state. 
In  moist  weather,  or  where  rain  soon  succeeds,  it  does  no  injury,  and 
even  when  in  dry  weather  it  kills  the  blades  on  which  it  drtqw,  it 
brings  up  the  succeeding  shoots  with  increased  luxuriance. 

4°.  Rooks'  dung  unites  with  the  leaves  of  the  trees  among  which 
they  live,  in  enriching  the  pasture  beneath  them.  In  old  rookeries  the 
BoJ  I.  observed  alsc  to  be  slowly  elevated  above  the  surroundin"  land 
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Th-S  surface  .<>  jil  I  have  found  tobe  especially  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  has  gradually  accumulated  and  remained  in  it  while  the  volatile 
and  soluble  parts  of  tlie  droppings  of  the  birds  have  slowly  disappeared. 

5^.  Guano  is-  the  name  given  to  the  accumulated  dung  chiefly  of 
sea  birds,  which  is  found  upon  the  rocky  promontories,  and  on  the  isl- 
ands that  skirt  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  13th  to  the  2lEt 
legree  of  south  latitude.  In  that  part  of  America,  the  climate  being 
very  dry,  the  droppings  of  the  birds  have  decomposed  with  exceeding 
slowness,  and  upon  some  spots  have  continued  to  accumulate  for  many 
centuries,  forming  layers,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  10,  20,  and  at  cer- 
tain places  it  is  said  even  60  (?)  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  places 
the  more  ancient  of  these  deposites  are  covered  by  layers  of  drill 
sand,  which  tend  further  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  In  our-  moist 
climate  the  dung  of  the  sea  fowl  ia  readily  washed  away  by  the  rains, 
so  that  even  where  sea  birds  most  abound  no  considerable  quantity 
of  guano  can  ever  be  expected  to  collect. 

The  solid  part  of  the  dropipings  of  birds  in  general,  when  recent,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  uric  acid,  with  a  little  urate  of  ammonia,  and  a  variable 
per-centage  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  other  saline  compounds.  The 
liquid  part,  like  the  urine  of  other  animals,  contains  much  urea,  with 
some  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.  The  uric  acid  and  urea, 
however,  gradually  undergo  decomposition,  and  are  changed  into  car- 
bonate and  other  salts  of  ammonia.  If  applied  to  the  land  when  this 
stage  of  decomposition  is  attained,  they  form  an  actite,  powerful,  and 
'immediately  operating  manure  ;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  the  salts  of  ammonia  gradually 
volatilize,  and  the  efficacy  of  what  remains  becomes  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Hence,  the  guano  which  is  imported  into  this  country  is  very 
variable  in  quality,  some-  samples  being  capable  of  yielding  only  7 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  while  others  are  said  to  give  as  much  as  25 
per  cent.  Of  two  portions  taken  by  myself  from  the  same  box,  the 
one  contained  8  per  cent,  and  the  other  only  1}  per  cent,  of  sand, 
while  their  other  constituents  were  as  follows : — 

1   •  percent-!  2°.  percent 

Water,  salts  of  ammonia,  |  Ammonia 7-0 

and  organic  matter  ex-  |Uricacid 0-8 


pelled  by  a  red  heat ,    23-5 

Sulpbate  of  soda-. . . . -.        1-8 

Common  salt,  with  a  little 

phosphate  of  soda 0-3 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  alit- 

tlephosphate  of  magnesia 

and'carbonateof  lime... .      44-4 


100 


Water  and  carbonic  and  ox- 
alic acids,  &c.,  expelled 
by  a  red  heat 51-5 

Common  salt,  with  a  little 
sulphate  and  phosphate 
of  soda tl-4 

Phosphate  of  lime,  &c 29-3 


100 


On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  as  the  average  re- 
unit  of  his  analyses  of  genuine  guano : — 

^       .'     ,      -    '  ^  percent 

Organic  matter  containing  nitrogen,  including  urate  of  ammo- 
,jQia,,and  capable  of  affording- front  8  to  17  per  cent,  of  am- 
monia by  slow  decomposition  in  I'S  eoil 50 

Water    11 
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j)er  cent 

Phosphate  of  lime '. . . .      25 

Ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia^  phosphate  of  ammonia,  &  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  contEiiniug  from  4  to  9  per  cent,  of  ammonia.      13 
Siliceous  matter  from  the  crops  of  the  hirds 1 

100* 
Others  have  found  sand  in  much  larger  proportion  than  was  pre- 
sent in  the  samples  examined  hy  myself— while  it  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  very  little  of  what  comes  to  this  country  is  so 
rich  in  soluble  matter,  containing  ammonia  or  its  elements,  as  is  re- 
presented by  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Ure.f 

Variable  as  its  composition  is,  however,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
any  of  the  samples  yet  brought  into  the  English  market  may  be  ad- 
vantageously applied  as  a  manure  to  almost  any  crop.  From  the 
most  remote  period  guano  has  been  the  chief  manure  applied  to  the 
land  on  the  parched  shores  of  Peru — and  at  the  present  day  it  is  not 
only  employed  for  the  same  .purpose  in  the  provinces  which  lie  along 
the  coast,  but  it  is  aiso  carried  across  the  desert  of  Atacama  many 
leagues  inland,  "  on  the  backs  of  mules  over  rough  mountain  paths, 
and  at  a  great  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia"  (Silliman's  Journal,  xliv.,  p.  10.)  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  hundred  thousand  quintals  (the  quintal  is  equal  to 
lOlj  lbs.  avoirdupois)  are,  at  the  present  day,  annually  sold  in  Peru. 
There  also  the  quantity  and  the  price  vary — the  recent  white  gupno 
selling  usually  at  3s.  6d.,  the  more  recent  red  and  grey  varieties  at 
2s.  3d.  per  cwt.  (Winterfeldt)J:  In  this  country,  the  latter — the  only 
variety  yet  imported — sells  at  present  (1843)  at  about  10s.  a  cwt 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  guano  upon  various  crops,  many  import- 
ant experimental  results,  obtained  in  1842,  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  here  insert  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these,  along 
with  some  others  made  in  the  more  southern  counties,  which  appear 
to  be  highly  deserving  of  consideration. 

Swedish  Turnips. 

Produce  per  acre. 
Top-dressed  with  ions.     cwt.  Locality. 

1°.  Farm-yard  dung.20   tons.  18  11  >  „        u  o  •  i 

Guano  .3    cwt.  23      8  \  Barochan,  near  Paisley. 

2°.  Farm-yard  dung.20    tons.  16  18  1 

Guano§ 2\  cwt.  17  4  v  Parish  of  Wraxal,  Somerset. 

Bones ;..32   bush.  15  17) 

*  By  way  or  comparison.  I  insert  here  the  approzimafe  composition  of  the  solid  part  of 
the  excrements  of  four  different  varieties  of  eagle,  as  determined  by  Goindet: — 

American  American  Grand  Duko 

Seneca]  Eagle.    Hunting  Eagle.    Fishing  Eagle.        of  Virftinia. 

Cricacid 89-79  90-37  81-65  88-71 

Ammonia 785  8-87  9 20  fi-55 

Pliosphate  oflime 2-36  0-^6  615  2*74 

100  100  100  100  (a) 

(a)  Gmelin  Sandbuch  der  Chemie,  II.,  p.  1456. 

t  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  guano  is  readily  ascertained  by  mixing  it  with  a  Itltle 
Blaked  lime — when  the  odour  of  ammonia  will  be  immediately  perceived,  and  will  be 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the  guano. 

t  For  further  particulars  r^gardins  guano  the  reader  Is  referred  to  a  paper  !n  the  Jmrna 
of  tte  Royal  AgricuUuTol  Society^  II- ,  p.  301, 

S  Mixed  with  1  cwt.  of  charcoal  powder. 
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Yellow  Turnips. 

Produce  per  acre. 
Top-dressed  with  ions,    cwt,  Localit7. 

Guanof 5    cwt.     32      2) 

Rape-dust 15   cwt.     24    11  vBarochan,  near  Paisler. 

Bone-dust 30    bush.   17      2  S 


Biirochan.  In  all  these  casea 
the  manures  were  put  in 
alone  with  the  potatoe  tut- 
tingSj  no  other  manure  be- 
ing afterwards  added. 


Potatoes. 

1°.  Guano 3  cwt,  18  9^ 

Rape-dust 1  ton.  12  6 

2°.  Guano 4  cwt.  14  6 

Rape-dust 1  ton.  10  0 

Bone-dust 45  bueh.  9  15 

3''.  Guano 4  cwt  13  14 

Rape-dust 1  ton.  13  0 

Bone-dust 45  bush.  13  14  j 

As  a  top-dressing  to  the  young  poiatoecropatErskine,  in  1842,  one 
cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  produced  no  important  increase.  This  might, 
however,  be  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season  f  Appendix, 
No.  IX.) 

Wheat. 

Produce  per  acre. 

Top-dressed  with  bush.    lbs.  Locality. 

1°.  Guano 1    cwt  48      0  1  Lennox  Love,  near  Had- 

Rape-duBt 16    cwt  51      0>     dington — 

Undressed 47i    0  ;  drought  very  great 

2°.  Guano 3    cwt  30  40  i  „        . 

Undressed 24  sei^arochan. 

3°.  Guano 2    cwt  32  20  J  ^    ,      ..  . 

Undre-ssedJ 31  31  ^  Gadgirth,  near  Ayr. 

4°,  Guano 1    cwt  46  15) 

Nitrateof  Soda. .  1    cwt  51  18  ^  Erskine,  Renfrewshire.II 

Undressed 44  4) 

5°.  Guano U  cwt.  45  0^ 

Nitrate  of  Soda..  l\  cwt  41  0  5-  Seisdon,  Worcestershire.} 

Undressed 39  0) 

Barley. 

Guano 3    cwt     64      OJt,        . 

Undressed ._...      47    15  ^arochan. 

Oais. 
1°.  Guano 2    cwt.     70      0>  Lennox    Love,   near  Had- 

Undressed 52      0  ^     d'ngton. 

20.  Guano 1    cwt     48     16) 

Nitrate  of  Soda..   1    cwt     50      0  >  Erskine,  Renfrewshire. 

Undressed 49      0  ) 

t  Mixed  Willi  20  bushels  of  wood-ashes. 

X  Thp  undressed  grain  was  of  Biipf^rior  quahfy,  yielding  76i  per  cent  of  fine  flour,  while 
that  dressed  with  guano  gave  only  6S|  per  cent. 

I  The  grain  dressed  with  guano  weighed  half  a  pound  per  bushel  less  than  the  othen. 

♦  The  auano  gave  4  c  wt.  more  straw  than  the  nitrate,  and  11  cwt.  more  than  the  undressed. 
The'undresse  j  arain  also  weighed  half  a  pound  less  per  bustiel  than  either  of  the  other  twa 
20 
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Beans. 

Producp^uer  acre. 
Top-dressed  with  *        busli.  Localilr 

Guano 2    cwt.      33i ") 

Rape-d]ist. 16    cwt.     35    (Lennox  Love,  near 

Nitrate  of  soda. .   1    cwt.     33    (      Haddington. 

Undressed 29}J 

Hay. 

tons.  cwt. 

1°.  Guano li  cwt.       1     18^ 

Nitrateof  Soda. .  Ij  cwt.       2     10  >Barochan,  near  Paisley. 

Undressed 1      8) 

2°.  Guano U  cwt.       2      2  ^ 

Nitrate  of  Soda. .  Ij  cwt.       i     17  >  Erskine,  Renfrewshire. 
Undressed 1     10  j 

An  inspection  of  the  above  results  appears  to  indicate  that  guanr 
IS  more  uniformly  successful  with  root  crops,  than  when  applied  aa  i 
top-dressing  to  corn  and  grass.  The  unusual  drought  which  pre 
vailed  in  1842  no  doubt  materially  diminished  its  action,  when  usea 
as  atop-dressing — and  the  results  upon  the  corn  crops  in  a  more  moist 
season  may  probably  prove  more  generally  favorable  to  its  use  as  an 
economical  manure. 

Some  experiments  seem  already  to  indicate  that  the  favorable  in- 
fluence of  guano  does  not  cease  with  the  first  season.  If  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  which  they  contain  operates  in  any  way  in  prolonging' 
the  fertilizing  operation  of  bones,  the  large,  though  variable,  quanti- 
ty of  this  phosphate  contained  in  guano  should  render  this  latter 
substance  also  capable  of  permanently  improving  the  soil. 

By  exposu.'^e  to  the  air,  guano  gradually  gives  off  a  portion  of  its 
volatile  constituents ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  covered  ves- 
sels or  casks.  It  also  in  our  climate  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  therefore  should  be  purchased  as  soon  as  possible  after  importa- 
tion. When  applied  as  a  top-dressing  it  may  be  conveniently  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  gypsum  or  wood  ashes — with  charcoal  pow- 
der, or  with  fine  dry  soil. 

§  10.   Of  liquid  animal  'nanures — the  urine  of  man,  of  the  cow, 
the  horsf.  the  sheep,  and  the  pig. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  proportions  of  water,  and 
of  the  solid  organic  and  inorganic  matters  contained  m  the  urine  of 
man  and  some  other  animals  in  their  healthy  state — and  the  average 
quantity  voided  by  each  in  a  day : — 

Water.  Solid  marter  in  lOOl)  parts.  Average  quan- 

Urine  in  . ' . ,         tity  voided  in 

of  a         loot)  parts.     Organic.        Inori'anic.        Toral.         24  hours. 

Man 969*  23-4  7-6  31  3    'bs. 

Horse  ..:940  27  33  60  3     ■' 

Cow 930  50  20  70  40t 

Pig 926  56  18  74  ? 

Sheep...  960  28  12  40  ? 

'  Alfred  Becquerel,  See  Thomson's  Animal  Chemiatry^  p.  477  It  is  to  be  observed  thxt 
fbe  proportions  of  water  and  of  solid  matter  in  urine  vary  with  the  food,  and  with  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances. 

t  A  nUtk  cow  voids  less  than  this  In  a  proportion  which  varies  with  the  quantity  of  milk 
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Of  uatural  liquid  manures,  the  most  important  and  valua.de,  though 
the  most  neglected  and  the  most  wasted  also,  consists  of  the  urine  of 
man  and  of  the  animals  he  has  domesticated. 

The  efficacy  of  urine  as  a  manure  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  which  it  holds  in  solution,  upon  the  nalure  of  this  solid 
matter,  and  especially  upon  the  rapid  changes  which  the  organic 
pa.'t  of  it  is  known  to  undergo. 

The  numbers  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  urine  of  the  cow 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  soUd  matter  it  contains,  is  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  any  other  of  our  domestic  animals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pig.  But  the  quantity  voided  by  the  cow  must  be  so 
much  greater  than  by  the  pig,  that  in  annual  value  the  urine  of  one 
cow  must  greatly  exceed  that  of  many  pigs. 

It  might  be  supposed  at  first  that  in  all  animals  the  quantity  of 
urine  voided  would  have  a  close  connection  with  the  quantity  of  water 
which  each  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  Thus  it  is  the  result  of  experiment  that  in  man  the  drink  ex- 
ceeds the  urine  voided  by  about  oiie-tenth  part  only — while 

Of  watpr  in  24  houre.  Of  urine  in  24  houra. 

A  horse,  which  drank        35  lbs.        gave  only        3  lbs. 
A  cow,   which  drank      132  lbs.        gave  18  lbs.,  and 

19  lbs.  of  milk  (Bousa.ngault). 
How  very  large  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  they  drink  must  escape 
from  the  horse  and  the  cow  in  the  form  of  insensible  perspiration ! 
That  this  should  be  very  much  greater  indeed  than  in  man,  we  are 
prepared  to  expect  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  the  bo- 
'les  of  these  animals  present. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  the  composition  of  urine,  the 
changes  which  by  decomposition  it  readily  undergoes,  and  the  eifect 
of  these  changes  upon  its  value  as  a  manure. 

1°.  Hunan  urine — The  exact  composition  of  the  urine  of  a  healthy 
individual  in  its  usual  state  was  found  by  Berzelius  to  be  as  follows : — 


Water 933-0 

Urea ^...  30-1 

Uric  acid 1-0 

Free  lactic  acid,  lactate  of 
ammonia ,    and    animal 

matter  not  separable...  17-1 

Mucus  of  the  bladder 0-3 

Sulphate  of  potash 3-7 

Sulphate  of  soda 3-2 


Phosphate  of  soda 2'9 

Phosphate  of  ammonia ....  1-6 

Common  salt 4-5 

Sal-ammoniac 1-5 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, with  a  trace  of  silica 

andnf  fluoride  of  calcium,  1-1 

1000 


From  what  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion upon  living  plants  of  the  several  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  other 
saline  compounds,  mentioned  in  the  above  analysis,  you  will  see  that 
the  fertilizing  action  of  urine  would  be  considerable,  did  it  contain  no 
other  solid  constituents.  But  it  is  to  the  urea  which  exists  in  it  in  very 
much  larger  quantity  than  any  other  substance,  that  its  immediate 
and  marked  action  in  promoting  vegetation  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 
This  urea,  which  is  a  white  salt-like  substance,  consists  of- — 

■he  g!«es   : Boiissinsaull  fotind  a  milk  cow  to  yield  daly  18  lbs.  of  urine  and  19  lbs.  *»' 
milic.  -Ar.n  dt  Chm.etde  Phya.,  Ixxi.,  pp.  153,  124. 
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Carbon 20-0  per  cent.  I  Nitrogen 46-7  per  cent 

Hydroffen 6-6        '•  I  Oxygen 26-7        » 

100 

It  is,  therefore,  far  richer  in  nitrt  gen  than  flesh,  blood,  or  any  o( 
those  other  ric  iy  fertihzing  substances,  of  which  the  main  efficacy  is 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain. 

But  urea  possesses  this  further  remarkEtble  property,  that  when 
urine  begins  to  ferment, — as  it  is  known  to  do  in  a  few  days  after  it  is 
voided — it  changes  entirely  int(j  carbonate  of  ammonia.*  Of  the  am- 
monia thus  formed  a  portion  soon  begins  to  escape  into  the  air,  and 
lience  the  strong  amraoniaciil  odour  of  fermenting  urine.  This  escape 
of  ammonia  continues  for  a  long  period,  the  liquid  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  consequently  less  valuable  as  a  manure  every  day 
that  passes.  Experience  has  shown  that  recent  urine  exercises  in  gen- 
eral an  unfavorable  action  upon  growing  plants,  and  that  it  acts 
most  beneficially  after  fermentation  has  freely  begun,  but  the  longer 
time  we  suffer  to  elapse  after  it  has  reached  the  ripe  state,  the  greaU 
er  the  quantity  of  valuable  manure  we  permit  to  go  to  waste. 

2°.  The  urine  of  the  cow  has  been  analysed  in  several  states  by 
Sprengel,  with  the  following  results  in  1000  parts  : — 

Allowed  to  ferment  for  four  w^eks 
Fresh.  in  the  open  air. 

A.  B. 

Water ...  926-2  954-4  934-8 

Urea 40-0  10-0  6-0 

Mucus 2-0  0-4  0-3 

Hippuric  and  lactic  acids. . .  6-1  7-5  6-2 

Carbonic  acid 2-1  1-7  15-3 

Ammonia 2-1  4-9  16-2 

Potash 6-6  6-6  6-6 

Soda 5-5  5-5  5-6 

Sulphuric  acid 4-0  3-9  3-3 

Phosphoric  acid 0-7  0-3  1-5 

Chlorine 2-7  2-7  2  7 

Lime 06  _  trace  trace 

Magnesia 0-4  0-3  0-4 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and 

oxide  of  manganese 0-1  trace  — 

Silica 0-4  0.1  0-1 

1000  998-2  999-Ot 

The  first  variety  of  fermen'od  urine  (A.),  had  stood  four  weeks  in 
the  air  in  its  natural  state  of  dilution;  the  second  (B.),  had  been  mix- 
ed while  recent  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water — whidi  is  again  deducted 

*  This  takes  place  by  the  decomposition  at  the  pame  tiine  of  two  atoms  of  the  w.ter  in 
which  it  is  dissolved.  Thus  urea  is  represented  by  Cs  H<  N?  O2  ;  two  of  water  by  2  tl  O ; 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  N  II3  +  C  O2  ;  and  the  change  is  tlins  shown— 

a  of  2  of 

Urea.  Water.  Carbonate  of  Ammoin'a. 

C2H4N2  02+2HO  =  2(N  H3 -)- C  Oi) 
■tThe  small  quantity  necessary  to  make  up  the  1000  parts  in  the  two  latter  .inalyses  coft 
Blsted  of  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  other  earthy  matters  which 
had  gradually  been  formed,  and  of  a  trace  of  vinegar  and  of  sulphuretted  hydroien.-  " 
■prengel,  Lehre  vom  Dii'iger,  pp.  107  to  UO. 
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.  from  it  in  the  ansClysis-— with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  such 
an  admixture  ^vould  tena  to  retain  the  Volatile  ammonia  produced  by 
the  natural  decomposition  of  the  urea. 

An  inspection  of  these  tables  shows  three  facts  of  importance  to 
the  agriculturist — 

1".  Thfit  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  the  cow  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  that  of  man ;  2°.  That  as  the  urine  ferments,  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  diminishes,  while  that  of  ammonia  increases — owing,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  urea  and  its 
conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  3°.  That  by  dilution  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  the  loss  of  this  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
wohld  otherwise  naturally  take  place,  is  in  a  considerable  degree  pre- 
vented. Ttie  quantity  of  ammonia  retained  by  the  urine,  after  dilu- 
tion, was  in  the  same  cireunistances  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  when 
it  was  allowed  to  ferment  in  the  state  in  which  it  came  from  the  cow. 

But  even  by  this  dilution  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  not  saved. 
One  hundred jparts  of  urea  form  by  their  decomposition  56j  parts  of 
ammonia,  and  as  36  parts  of  the  urea  in  the  urine  B.  had  disappear- 
ed, there  ought  to  have  been  in  its  stead  19  parts  of  ammonia  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  the  urine  containefd  in  its  recent  state,  or  21  parts 
in  all — whereas  the  table  shows  it  to  have  contained  only  16  parts. 
Even  when  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  therefore,  the  urine 
had  lost  by  fermentation  in  the  open  air  upwards  of  one-fourth  of 
the  ammonia  produced  in  it  during  that  period.  This  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  causing  our  liquid  manures  to  ferment  in  covered  cisterns, 
or  of  adopting  some  other  means  by  which  the  above  serious  loss  of 
the  most  valuable  constituents  may  be  prevented. 

3°.  The  urine  of  the  horse,  sheep,  and  pig,  have  not  been  so  care- 
fully analysed  as  that  of  the  cow.  They  consist  essentially  of  the 
saine  constituents,  and  the  specimens  which  have  been  examined 
were  found  to  contain  the  three  most  important  of  these  in  the  follow- 
'ng  proportions  : 

ITorKe  Shepp.  Pfg. 

Water 940  960  926 

Urea 7?  28  56 

Saline  substances. .       53  12  18 

1000  1000  1000 

Some  of  the  saline  substances  present  in  the  urine,  as  above  stated, 
contain  nitrogen.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  urine  of  the  horse^ 
BO  that  the  quantity  of  urea  above  giveil  is  not  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  true  ammonia-producing  power  of  the  urine  c  T  this  ani- 
mal. The  urine  of  the  J  lig,  if  the  above  analysis  is  to  be  relitj  upon  as 
any  thing  like  an  average  result,  is  capable  of  producing  more  ammonia 
from  the  same  quantity  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  domestic  animals. 
S 11.  Oftlhe  waste  of  liquid  manure — of  urate,  and  of  sulphaled  urine. 
1°.  Waste  of  human  uriite. — The  quantity  of  solid  matter  contain- 
ed in  the  recent  urine  voided  in  a  year  by  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a  cow 
and  the  weight  of  ammonia  they  are  -^spectively  capable  of  yielding 
may  be  represented  as  follows :  ' 
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Quantify  of  ur  ne.    Solid  mailer.    Csntaininj  of  urea.    And  yielding  of  ammonh, 

Man        1000  bs.  67  lbs.  30  lbs.  17  lbs. 

Horse      1000    "  60    "  ?  ? 

Cow       13000    "  900    "  400    "  230*  " 

How  mu  ch  of  all  this  enriching  matter  is  permitted  to  run  to  waste  1 
The  solid  substances  contained  in  urine,  if  all  added  to  the  land,  would 
be  more  fertihzing  than  guano,  which  now  sells  at  £10  a  ton.  If  we 
estimate  the  urine  of  each  individual  on  an  average  at  only  600  lbs., 
then  there  are  carried  into  the  common  sewers  of  a  city  of  15,000  in- 
habitants, a  yearly  weight  of  600,000  pounds,  or  270  tons,  of  manure, 
which,  attlie  present  price  of  guano,  is  worth  £2700, — which  would  no 
doub  I.  prove  more  fertilizing  than  its  own  weight  of  guano,  and  might  be 
expected  to  raise  an  increased  produce  of  not  less  than  1000  qrs.  of  grain. 

The  saving  of  all  this  manure  would  be  a  great  national  benefit, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  means  it  could  be  effectually  ac- 
complislied.  What  is  thus  carried  off  by  the  sewers  and  conveyed 
ultimately  to  the  si'.a,  is  drawn  from  and  lost  by  the  land,  which  must, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  be  impoverished.  Can  we  believe  that 
in  the  form  of  fish,  of  sea  tangle,  or  of  spray,  the  sea  ever  delivers 
back  a  tithe  of  the  enriching  matter  it  daily  receives  from  the  land  f 

2°.  Urate. — In  order  to  prevent  a  portion  of  this  waste,  the  praclice 
has  been  introduced  into  some  large  cities  of  collecting  the  urine,  add- 
mg  to  it  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  powdered  gypsum,  allowing 
the  whole  to  stand  for  some  days,  pouring  off  the  liquid  and  drying 
the  powder.  Under  the  name  of  urate  this  drypowder  has  been  high- 
ly extolled,  but  it  can  contain  only  a  small  portion  of  what  is  really 
valuable  in  urine.  The  liquid  portion  poured  off  must  contain  most 
of  the  soluble  ammoniacal  and  other  salts,  and  even  were  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  gypsum  does  not  act  so  rapiiUy  in  fixing 
the  ammonia  as  to  prevent  a  considerable  escape  of  this  compound 
as  the  fermentation  of  the  urine  proceeds. 

3°.  Sulphated  urine — A  method  of  more  apparent  promise  is  that 
now  practised  by  the  Messrs.  TurnbuU  of  Glasgow,  of  adding  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  urine  as  the  ammonia  is  formed  in  it,  and  subse- 
quently evaporating  the  whole  to  aryness.  From  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance very  favorable  results  may  be  anticipated.t  Still  none  of  these 
preparations  will  ever  equal  the  urine  itself,  part  of  the  efficacy  of 
which  depends  upon  the  perfect  state  of  solution  in  which  all  the  sub- 
stances it  contains  exist,  and  upon  the  readiness  with  which  in  this 
state  they  make  their  way  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

4°.  Loss  of  cow's  urine. — When  left  to  ferment  for  five  or  six  weeks 

*  The  numbers  ffiven  above,  and  in  p.  460,  are  calculated  from  the  analysis  of  the  unne 
of  (he  ilorse  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquetin^  and  of  tliat  of  (he  cow  by  Sprengel.  Boussingflull, 
however,  obtained  very  dilTerent  results.  Thus  a  cow  and  a  horse,  on  which  hia  experi- 
ments were  made,  yielded  a  qnanlity  of  urine  which  in  a  year  woultl  have  amounted  Ic, 
and  would  have  contained,  inpounda — 

Containins  of  Capable  of  yield- 

Cluantity.        Solid  matter  (total).  Inorganic  matter.  Nitrogen,    ing  of  ammoljla- 

Com  6570  773  309  29  35 

Horse  1100  243  m  30  36 

The  cow  yielded  at  the  same  time  19  lbs.  of  millc  each  day,  which  accounts  for  the 

smaller  proportion  of  urine  voided,  than  is  given  in  the  text.    It  is  remarkable,  however, 

that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  an  equal  weight  of  the  urine  of  the  horse  was  in 

this  case  so  much  greater  than  that  of  tbe  cow — and  in  that  the  whole  amoiint  which  would 

Vave  beer  yielded  b}  that  of  a  cow  in  a  year  should  be  ao  very  much  less  than  in  the  re- 
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alone,  and  Avith  the  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  cf  water,  the  urine  of 
the  cow  loses,  as  we  have  seen,  a  considerable  proportion  of  volatile 
matter,  and  in  these  sevei  al  states  will  yield  in  a  year — 

Solid  matter.        Yielding  of  ammnnla. 

Recent  urine 900  lbs.  226  lbs. 

Mixed  with  water,  after  6  weeks. .  850    «  200    " 

Unmixed,  after  6  weeks 550    "  30    « 

Those  who  scrupulously  collect  in  tanks  and  preserve  the  liquid  ma- 
nure of  their  stables,  cow-houses,  and  fold^yards,  will  see,  from  the 
great  loss  which  it  undergoes  by  natural  fermentation,  the  propriety 
of  occasionally  washing  out  their  cow-houses  with  waiter,  and,  by  thus 
diluting  the  Kquid  of  their  tanks,  of  preserving  the  immediately 
operating  constituents  of  their  liquid  manure  from  escaping  into  the 
air.  Even  when  thus  diluted  it  is  desirable  to  convey  it  on  to  the 
land  without  much  loss  of  time,  since  even  in  this  state  there  is  a  con- 
stant slow  escape,  by  which  its  value  is  daily  diminished.  Gypsum, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid,  are,  by  some,  added  for  the  pur- 
pose o(  fixing  the  ammonia,  but  in  addition  to  diluting  it,  an  admix- 
ture of  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  especially  of  peat,  will  be  much  more 
economical,  and — except  in  so  far  as  the  gypsum  or  sulphuric  acid 
themselves  act  as  manures — nearly  as  effectual. 

But  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the  liquid  manure  when  collected. 
How  much  larger  a  waste  is  incurred  by  those  who  make  no  effort  to 
collect  the  urine  of  their  cow-houses  or  stables  !  The  recent  urine  of 
one  cow  is  valued  in  Flanders — where  liquid  manures  are  highly  es- 
teemed— at  40s.  a  year. .  It  contains  on  an  average,  as  we  have  seen, 
900  lbs.  of  solid  matter,  and  this  estimated  at  the  price  of  guano  only, 
is  worth  at  present  £4  sterling.  Multiply  this  by  8  millions,  the  num- 
ber of  catfle  said  to  exist  in  the  United  Kmgdom,  and  we  have  32  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  as  the  value  of  the  urine,  supposing  it  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  the  foreign  guano.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  nmch  of  this  runs  to  waste,  but  1-lOth  of  it  will  amount  to  nearly 
as  much  as  the  whole  income-tax  recently  laid  upon  the  country.  The 
Draotical  farmer  who  uses  every  effort  to  collectand  preserve  the  ma- 
nure which  nature  puts  within  his  reach,  is  deserving  of  praise  when 
"je  expends  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  manures  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, of  whatever  kind  they  may  be ;  but  he,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
only  open  to  censure  who  puts  forward  the  purchase  of  foreign  ma- 
nures as  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  those  which  are  running  to 
waste  around  him.  Let  every  E'nck  farmer,  with  the  help  of  the 
facte  above  stated,  make  a  fair  cabulation  of  what  is  lost  to  himself 
and  to  the  country  by  the  hitherto  unheeded  waste  of  the  urine  of 
his  cattle,  and  he  will  be  able  clearly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
taking  some  steps  for  preserving  it  m  future. 

suit  obtaine'l  by  Spren^el  Tt)e  milk  did  not  cnntain  nitrogen  suffirient  to  yield  more  than 
4!3  lbs.  or  air  noma,  and  ttiis,  added  to  the  36  lbs.  maltes  only  80  lbs.  in  all— whereas 
Sprfngpl  givps  250  lbs.  as  the  quantity  which  recent  urine  Ifl  capable  of  yielding.  Thia  re« 
marksblH  Hiff^rence  must  be  ascribed  eittier  to  an  actual  loaa  of  volatile  matter  by  the  urine 
analysed  by  Bouasiiii^anlt.  or— which  is  more  probable — to  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  tlie 
food  on  which  llie  two  animals  were  fed. 

'The  Messrs.  Turnbiill  Inform  roe  that  with  this  sulphated  f<rVne,  Under  the  ineorreel 
naiQe  of  r*^^tnte  of  ammonia,  the  experiments  3f  Mr.  Burnet  were  made  fp.  362),  aa  well 
u  those  o '  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Alexander,  do  ailed  in  the  Appendbt. 
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§  12.  Of  solid  animal  manures — nigM  soil,  the  dung  of  the  cow   ire 
horse,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig. 

1°.  Night  soil  13  in  general  an  exceedingly  rich  and  valuable  ma- 
nure, burits  disagreeable  odour  has  in  most  countries  rendered  its 
use  unpopular  among  practical  men.  This  unpleasant  smell  may  be 
in  a  great  measure  removed  by  mixing  it  with  powdered  charcoal  or 
with  half-charred  peat, — a  method  which  is  adopted  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  artificial  manures.  Quick-lime  is  in  some  places  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  but  though  the  smell  is  thus  got  rid  olj 
a  large  portion  of  the  volatile  ammonia  produced  during  the  decom- 
position of  the  manure  is  at  the  same  time  driven  off  by  the  lime. 

In  general,  night  soil  contains  about  three-fourths  of  its  weight  ol 
water,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  undergoes  a  very  rapid  decompo- 
sition, gives  off  much  volatile  matter — consisting  of  ammonia,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  of  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gases — 
and  finally  loses  its  smell.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many  large  cities,  the 
collected  night  soil  is  allowed  thus  naturally  to  ferment  and  lose  its  smell, 
and  is  then  dried  an  '  sold  for  manure,  under  the  name  of  poudrette. 

But  "oy  this  fermei.  ation  a  very  large  proportion  of  valuable  matter 
is  permitted  to  escape  into  the  air.  To  retain  this,  gypsum  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to  the  night  soil,  but  the  more  economi- 
cal and  generally  practicable  method  is  to  mix  it  with  earth  rich  in  Ve- 
getable matter,  with  partially  dried  peat,  with  saw-dust,  or  with  some 
other  readily  accessible  absorbent  substance.  In  this  way  a  rich  and 
fertilizing  compost  will  be  obtained,  which  will  have  little  smell,  and 
yet  will  retain  most  of  the  virtues  of  the  original  manure. 

In  China  the  fresh  night  soil  is  mixed  up  with  clay  and  formed  into 
cakes,  which  when  dried  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Taffo,  and  form 
an  extensive  article  of  commerce  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  composition  of  night  soil,  and  consequently  its  value  as  a  ma- 
nure, varies  with  the  food,  and  with  many  other  circumstances  (p.  470). 
The  excrements  of  a  healthy  man  were  found  by  Berzelius  to  consist  of: 

Water 733  I  Mucilage,  fat,  and  other  ani- 

Albumen 9  |      ma!  matters 167 

Bile 9  1  Undecomposed  food 70 

Saline  matter 12  |  "TOOO 

Of  the  excrement  when  freed  fr-om  water  1000  parts  left  132  of  ash,  viz. 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magne- 


Carbonate  of  soda  . 

Sulphate  of  soda,  with  a  little 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  phos- 
phate of  soda 


sia,  and  a  trace  of  gypsum . .  100 
Silica 16 

~l32 


2°.  Cow  dung  forms  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  animal  ma- 
nure which  in  modern  agricuture  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  practical 
farmer.  It  ferments  more  slowly  than  night  soil,  or  than  the  dung  of 
the  horse  and  the  sheep.  In  fermenting  it  does  not  heat  much,  and  it 
gives  off  little  of  an  unpleasant  or  aramoniacal  odour.  Hence  it  acts 
more  slowly,  though  for  a  longer  period,  when  applied  to  the  soil. 

The  slowness  of  the  fermentation  arises  chiefly  from  the  sir,aller 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  or  of  substances  containing  nitrogen,  which  are 
present  in  cow  dung,  bq.t  jn  part  also  froiiijthe  focd  swallowed  by  the 
eow  being  less  perfectly  masticated  than  that  of  man  or  of  the  horse.  It 
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js  a  consequence  of  this  slorvver  fermentation,  that  the  same  evolution 
of  ammoniacal  vapours  is  not  perceived  from  the  droppings  of  the  cow 
as  from  night  soil  and  from  horse  dung.  Yet  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
undergoes  a  sensible  loss,  which  in  40  days  has  been  found  to  amount 
to  5  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  solid  matter  which  re- 
tent  cow  dung  contains.*  (Gatzeri.)  Although,  therefore,  the  compa- 
ratively slow  fermentation  as  well  as  the  softness  of  cow  dung  fits  il 
better  for  treading  among  the  straw  in  the  open  far^i-yard,  yet  the 
serious  loss  which  it  ultimately  undergoes  will  satisfy  the  economical 
farmer  that  the  more  effectually  he  can  keep  it  covered  up,  or  the 
sooner  he  can  gather  his  mixed  dung  and  straw  into  heaps,  the  great- 
er proportion  of  this  valuable  manure  will  he  retain  for  the  future  en- 
riching of  his  fields. 

3°.  Horse  dung  is  of  a  warmer  nature  than  that  of  the  cow.  It 
heats  sooner,  and  evolves  much  ammonia,  not  merely  because  it  con- 
tains less  water  than  cow  dung,  but  because  it  is  generally  also  rich- 
er in  those  organic  compounds  of  which  nitrogen  forms  a  constituent 
part.  Even  when  fed  upon  the  same  food  the  dung  of  the  horse  will 
be  richer  than  that  of  the  cow,  because  of  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  latter  which  is  discharged  in  the  large  quantity  of  urine 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  voiding  (p.  470). 

In  the  short  period  ■'f  24  hours,  horse  dung  heats  and  begins  to  suf- 
fer loss  by  fermentatioi..  If  left  in  a  heap  for  two  or  three  weeks,  scarce- 
ly seven-tenths  of  its  original  weight  will  remain.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  early  removing  it  from  the  stable,  and  of  mixing  it  as  Soon  as  possi- 
ble with  some  other  material  by  which  the  volatile  substances  given 
off  may  be  absorbed  and  arrested.  The  colder  and  wetter  cow  or  pig's 
dung  will  answer  well  for  this  purpose,  or  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
or  peat,  or  saw-dust,  or  powdered  charcoal,  or  any  other  absorbent  sub- 
stance which  can  readily  be  obtained — or  if  a  chemical  agent  be  pre- 
ferred, moistened  gypsum  may  be  sprinkled  among  it,  or  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid.  There  is  undoubtedly  great  loss  experienced  from  the  general 
neglect  of  night  soil,  but  in  most  cases  the  dung  of  the  horse  might  also 
be  rendered  a  source  of  much  greater  profit  than  it  has  hitlierto  been. 

The  warmth  of  horse  dung  fits  it  admirably  for  bringing  other  sub- 
stances into  fermentation.  With  peat  or  saw-dust  it  will  form  a  rich 
compost,  and  to  soils  which  contain  much  inert  vegetable  matter  it  can 
be  applied  with  great  advantage.  Horse  and  cow  dung,  in  the  drj 
state,  have  been  subjicted  to  ultimate  analysis  bv  Boussingaultt 
(Ann.  de  Chim.,  Ixv.,  pp.  122,  '  34,)  with  the  foUowir'';?  results  :— 

„     ,  Dung  of  the  Horse.     Dung  o!  a  Millr  Oow 

Carbon 38-7  42-8 

Hydrogen 5-1  5-3 

Oxygen 37-7  37-7 

Nitrogen 2-2  2-3 

Ashes 16-3  12-0 

loo"  ioo~ 

Waterf 300  566 

"400"  666" 

■  Cow  dung  consisting  of  76  of  water  and  25  of  dry  solid  matter,  of  whioli  latter  5  disappeu 
*  Recent  iioTse  dung  losing  76  per  cent,  of  w»>!r  by  drying  of  cow  dung  75  per  cent, 
20* 
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The  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  two  njaniires,  according 
to  these  results,  is  so  nearly  alike — being  in  reality  greater  in  the  cow 
dung — that  were  we  to  consider  the  above  numbers  to  represent  the 
average  constitution  of  the  droppings  of  the  horse  and  cow,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  ascribe  the  difference  in  their  qualities  solely  to  the 
different  states  in  which  the  elements  exist  in  the  two,  and  to  the  pro- 
portions of  water  they  respectively  contain.  But  the  nature  of  the 
food  and  other  circumstances  affect  the  quality  of  these  manures  so 
much  (p.  470),  that  we  cannot  as  yet  draw  any  general  conclusion 
from  the  results  obtained  in  one  special  case. 

4°.  Pig's  dung  is  still  colder  and  less  fermentable  than  that  of  the 
cow.  It  is  characterized  by  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  odour,  which 
when  applied  to  the  land  alone  it  imparts  to  the  crops,  and  especially 
to  the  root  crops  which  are  manured  with  it.  Even  tobacco,  when 
manured  with  pig's  dung,  is  said  to  be  so  much  tainted  that  the  leaves 
subsequently  collected  are  unfit  for  smoking  [Sprengel,  Lehre  vom 
Danger,  p.  38.]  It  is  a  good  manure  for  hemp  and  other  crops  not 
intended  for  food,  but  is  best  employed  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the 
other  manures  of  the  farm-yard. 

5°.  Sheep's  dung  is  a  rich  dry  manure,  which  fermentsmore  readi- 
ly than  that  of  the  cow,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  horse.  A  speci- 
men examined  by  Zierl  consisted  of — 

Water 68-0  per  cent 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter 19*3        " 

Saline  matter,  or  ash 12-7        " 


100 

The  food  of  the  sheep  is  more  finely  masticated  than  that  of  the  cow, 
and  its  dung  contains  a  little  less  water,  and  is  probably  richer  in  nitro- 
gen ;  hence  its  more  rapid  fermentation.  When  crops  are  eaten  off 
by  sheep,  their  manure  is  more  evenly  spread  over  the  field,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  trodden  in.  When  thus  spread  it  decomposes  more 
slowly  than  when  it  is  collected  into  heaps,  and  the  ammonia  and  other 
useful  products  of  the  dew  mposition  are  absorbed  in  great  part  by  the 
soil  as  they  are  produced.  Those  soils  ia  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter  is  already  present,  are  said  to  be  most  bene- 
fitted by  sheep's  dung,  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  ab- 
sorb the  volatile  matters  it  so  soon  begins  to  give  off. 

Sheep's  dung  is  said  to  lengthen  the  straw  of  the  corn  crops,  and 
to  produce  a  grain  rich  in  gluten — and  unfit  therefore  for  seed,  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  brewer  and  the  dis- 
tiller (Sprengel.)  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  these  can  aa 
yet  be  safely  considered  as  the  universal  effects  of  sheep's  dung  upoij 
every  soil,  and  when  the  animals  are  fed  i;  pen  eveiy  kind  of  food. 

§  13.   Of  theguantity  of  manure  produced  from  the  same  kinds  of 
food  by  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep. 

The  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  Block  give  the  following 
as  the  total  quantities  of  manure,  solid  and  hquid,  produced  from  100 
lbs.  of  the  different  kinds  jf  food  by  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep. 
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Quantity  of  manure  in  lbs.,  produced  by 

,; 1_ • ,  Water  in 

from  I OU  lbs.  of                        the  cow.       tks  hobsb.      thb  shbep.  themanur^ 

fresli.  dried,    fteeh.  dried,    fresh,  dried,  percent 

Rye —    —      212     53        —      —  75 

Oats —    —      204     51        —      —  75 

Rye  and  other  straw«(chopped)  268    43       168     42      117     40  66  to  84 

Hay ..275    44      172     43      123      43  do.    do. 

Potatoes  (containing  72  per  ct. 

of  water) 87*  14       —      —       38      13  do.    do. 

Turnips  (containing  75  psr  cent. 

ofB'ater) 37^    6       —      —        —      —  84 

Carrots  (87  per  cent,  of  water)  374    6       —      —       —      —  84 

GreenClpver(79perct.  water)  65J    9j     —      —        —      —  86 

Alters  days.  AflerSweeks.  After  8  weelcs. 

Rye  Straw  (used  for  bedding)  238    96      269     97      206      95  54  to  64 

One  important  theoretical  result  is  presented  in  this  table — that 
the  manure  voided  by  an  animal  contains  verrj  much  less  solid  mptter 
than  the  food  it  has  consumed.  We  shall  presently  see  how  this  fact 
is  to  be  explained  (p.  472),  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  light  it  throws 
apon  the  quaiity  of  the  manure  produced. 
The  most  valuable  practical  results  from  the  above  experiments  are — 

1°.  That  for  100  lbs.  of  dry  fodder  the  horse  or  cow  will  give  on 
an  average  216  lbs.  of  fresh  or  46  lbs.  of  dry  manure — the  sheep  128 
Ibe.  moist  or  43  lbs.  dry. 

2°.  That  root  crops,  on  an  average,  give  about  half  their  weight 
of  fresh  or  one-twelfth  of  dry  manure — the  potatoe  giving  more  and 
the  turnip  less. 

3°.  That  green  crops  give  about  half  their  weight  of  fresh  or  one- 
eightli  of  dry  manure. 

§  14.  Of  the  relative  fertilizing  values  of  different  animal  excretions. 
1°.  The  theoreticEil  value  of  different  animal  excretions  calculated 
solely  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  the  specimens  examined 
were  found  respectively  to  contain,  is  thus  given  by  Payen  and  Bous- 
singault.  The  numbers  opposite  to  each  substance  indicate  the  weights 
of  that  substance  which  ought  to  produce  an  equal  effect  with  100  lbs. 
of  farm-yard  manure  in  the  recent  and  in  the  dry  states  : — 

Equal  effects  ougiit  to  be  produced  br 
in  the  dry  state.        aitincially  dried. 

Farm -yard  dung ■ 100  lbs.  ----- 

Cow 125    " 

Do.  urine 91    " 

Horse 73    " 

Mixed  excrements  (f  the— Pig 63    " 

Hcrse 54    « 

Sheep 36    « 

Pigeon .......       5    " 

Poudrette .     lOi  « 

Another  variety    26    " 

Too  much  reliance  is  not  in  any  case  to  be  placed  upon  the  pr.iicj- 

ple  of  classifying  manures  solely  by  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  ijiev 

contain  (pp.  441  &  454) — ^much  less  can  we  depend  upon  the  order  q* 

»alue  it  assigns  to  substances  the  compositipn  (>f  which  \^  (iable  t^ 


100  lbs. 

84 

II 

51 

II 

88 

II 

58 

II 

64 

(( 

65 

II 

22 

II 

44 

1 

73 

1 
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constant  change  from  the  escape  of  those  volatile  compounds  in  which 
the  nitrogen  principally  exists. 

2°.  A  series  of  experiments  made  hy  Hermbstadt  upon  the  quantify 
of  grain  of  different  kinds,  raised  in  the  same  circumstances  by  equal 
weights  of  different  manures,  gave  the  following  results  : 

Number  of  sesds  reaped  from 
Manure  applied.  Wheat.        Barley.  Oala.  Rye. 

Ox  blood 14  16  12i  14 

Nightsoil —  13  14^  131 

Sheep's  dung lU  16  14  13' 

Human  urine —  131  13  13 

Horse  dung 10  13  14  U 

Pigeon  dung —  10  12  9 

Cow  dung 7  11  16  9 

Vegetable  matter 3             7  13  6 

Unmanured —             4             5  4 

If  the  results  contained  in  this  table  v/ere  to  be  depended  upon,  it 
would  appear  that,  in  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  produce  is  concern- 
e'  these  manures  severally  exercise  a  special  action  upon  certain 
crops — that  night-soil,  for  example,  is  most  propitious  to  rye,  cow 
Axing  to  oats,  and  sheep's  dung  to  barley  and  wheat.  And  the  latter 
tact  would  seem  at  once  to  justify  and  to  recommend  the  eating  off 
-vjth  sheep  preparatory  to  either  of  the  latter  crops. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  manure,  however,  is  constant  in  composition, 
and  the  following  observations  will  satisfy  ysu  that  implicit  reliance 
ought  not  to  be  placed  either  upon  the  relative  practical  values  of  the 
difterent  animal  manures  as  they  appear  in  the  latter  table,  nor  on 
their  theoretical  values  as  exhibited  in  the  former. 

§  1-5.  Influence  of  circumstances  on  the  auALiTY  of  animal  manures. 

The  quality  of  the  droppings  of  animals  considered  as  manures  is 
affected  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances — such  as 

1°.  By  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  the  animal  is  fed. — Thus  night 
soil  is  more  valuable  in  those  countries  and  districts  in  which  much 
flesh  meat  is  consumed,  than  where  vegetable  food  forms  the  principal 
diet  of  the  people.  It  is  even  said  by  Sprengel,  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hildesheim  the  farmers  give  a  higher  price  for  the  house  manure 
of  the  Lutheran  than  for  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  families,  because 
of  the  numerous  fasts  which  the  latter  are  required  to  observe.  (Lehre 
vom  Danger,  p.  142.)  Every  keeper  of  stock  also  knows  that  tiie  ma- 
nure in  his  farm-yard  is  richer  when  he  is  feeding  hi^  cattle  upon  oil- 
cake, than  when  he  gives  them  only  the  ordinary  produce  of  his  farm. — 
[12  loads  of  the  dung  of  animals  fed  (while  fattening)  chiefly  upon  oil- 
cake was  found  to  give  a  greater  produce  than  24  loads  from  store  stock 
fed  in  the  straw  yard. —  Complete  Grazier,  6th  edit,  p.  103.] 

2°.  By  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  hy  the  animal. — Upon  the  unlike 
quantities  of  urine  they  produce  appears  mainly  to  depend  the  unlike 
richness  of  the  dung  of  the  horse  and  of  the  cow.  The  latter  animal, 
when  full  grown  and  not  in  milk,  voids  nearly  13  times  as  much  urine 
as  the  former  (p.  460),  and  though  an  equal  bulk  of  this  urine  is  poorer 
«i  solid  tr  itter,  yet  the  whole  quantity  contains  several  times  us  mucb 
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as  18  present  in  that  of  the  horse.  But  if  the  cow  discharges  more  in 
its  urine  it  must  void  less  in  its  solid  excretions.  Hence,  supposing  the 
food  of  a  full-grown  horse  and  of  a  cow  to  be  very  nesirly  the  same, 
the  dung  of  the  former — the  less  urine-giving  animal — must  be  the 
richer,  the  warmer,  and   lie  more  valuable — as  it  is  really  known  to  be. 

3°.  By  ths  amount  of  exercise  or  labor  to  which  theanimalis  sub- 
jected.— The  greater  tiie  fatigue  to  which  an  animal  is  subjected  the 
richer  the  urine  is  found  to  be  in  those  compounds  (urea  chiefly)  which 
yield  ammonia  by  their  deconiposition  (Prout).  The  food  of  two 
animals,  therefore,  being  the  same — other  things  also  being  equal — 
the  solid  excretions  will  be  richer  and  more  fertilizing  in  that  which 
is  kept  in  the  stall  or  fold-yard,  the  urine  in  that  which  is  worked  in 
the  open  air  or  pastured  in  the  field. 

4°.  By  the  state  of  growth  to  which  the  animal  has  arrived. — A 
full-grown  animal  has  only  to  keep  up  its  weight  and  condition  by  the 
food  it  eats.  Every  thing  which  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
therefore,  it  rejects  either  in  its  solid  or  in  its  hquid  excretions.  A  young 
animal,  on  the  other  hand,  adds  to  and  increases  its  bone  and  muscle 
at  the  expense  of  its  food.  It  rejects,  therefore,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  what  it  eats.  Hence  the  manure  in  fold-yards,  where  young  cattle 
are  kept,  is  always  less  rich  than  where  full-grown  animals  are  fed. 

5°;  By  tlie  purpose  for  which  the  animal  is  fed. — Is  it  to  be  im- 
proved in  condition  ?  Then  the  food  must  supply  it  with  the  mate- 
rials for  increasing  the  size  and  strength  of  its  muscles — with  albu- 
men, or  fibrin,  or  other  substances  containing  nitrogen.  In  such  sub- 
stances, therefore,  or  in  nitrogen  derived  from  them,  the  droppings 
must  be  poorer,  and  as  a  manure,  less  valuable. 

Is  the  animal  to  be  fattened?  Then  its  food  must  supply  fatty  mat- 
ters, or  their  elements,  of  which  nitrogen  forms  no  part.  All  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  food,  therefore,  will  pass  off  in  the  excretions,  and  heflce 
the  richest  manure  yielded  at  any  time  by  the  same  species  of  ani- 
mal is  that  which  is  obtained  when  it  is  full-grown,  and,  being  large- 
ly fed,  is  rapidly  fattening. 

Is  the  cow  kept  for  its  railk  ?  Then  the  milk  it  yields  is  a  daily 
drain  upon  the  food  it  eats.  Whatever  passes  into  the  udder  is  lost 
to  the  dung,  and  hence,  ot/ier  things  being  equal,  the  dung  of  a  milk 
cow  will  be  less  valuable  to  the  farmer  than  that  of  a  full-grown  ani- 
mal from  which  no  milk  is  expe, -ted,  or  than  that  of  the  same  animal 
when  it  is  only  laying-on  fat. 

6°.  By  the  length  oftim^  duniig  which  the  manure  has  been  kept— 
In  24  hours,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dung  of  the  horse  begins  to  fer- 
ment and  to  lessen  in  weight  All  rich  manures  in  like  manner— the 
dung  of  all  animals  especially — decompose  more  or  less  rapidly  and 
part  with  their  volatile  constituents.  The  value  we  assign  to  them 
to-day,  therefore,  will  not  apply  to  them  to-morrow,  and  hence  the 
droppings  of  the  same  animal  at  the  same  age,  and  fed  in  the  same 
way,  will  be  more  or  less  valuable  to  the  farmer  accord.iig  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  ferment 

7°.  Lastly-.   By  th^  way  in  which  the  manure  has  been  preserved. 

The  mixed  dung  of  the  farm-yard  must  necessarily  be  less  valuable 
where  the  liqu,'  3  jna:  ure  is  allowed  to  rui  off— or  where  '  t  is  permitted 
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to  Stand  in  pools  and  fennent  Twenty  cart-loads  of  such  dung  may 
hasten  the  growth  of  the  turnip  crop  in  a  less  degree  than  half  the 
wei'^ht  will  do,  where. the  iquid  manure  has  been  carefully  eoUectea 
and  returned  upon  the  heaps — to  hasten  and  complete  their  fermenta- 
tion, and  to  saturate  them  with  enriching  matter. 


Since  then,  tlie.q^uality  or  richness  ofthe  dung  of  the  same  animal  is 
table  to  be  affected  ]}y  so  many  circumstances — it  is  obvious  that  no 
accurate  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  its  precise 
fgrtihzing  virtue  when  applied  to  this  or  to  that  crop,  or  to  its  relative 
fertihzing  value  when  compared  with  equal  weights  of  the  dung  of 
other  animals.  The  results  obtained  in  one  set  of  analyses,  as  in  that 
of  Boussingault,  or  in  one  series  of  practical  experiments,  as  in  that 
of  Hermbstadt  (p.  470),  will  not  agree  with  those  obtained  in  any 
other — because  the  substances  themselves  with  which  our  different 
experiments  are  made,  though  called  by  the  same  name,  are  yet  very 
unlike  in  their  chemical  properties  and  composition. 

§  16.  Of  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  passing  through 
the  bodies  of  animals. 

It  is  the  result  of  long  experience  that  vegetable  matter  is  more 
sensibly  active  as  a  manure,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  body  of  an 
animal,  than  if  applied  to  the  land  in  its  unmasticated  and  undigested 
state.  In  becoming  animalized,  therefore — as  it  has  been  called — 
vegetable  substances  have  been  supposed  to  undergo  some  mysteri- 
ous, because  not  very  obvious  or  intelUgible,  internal  change,  by  which 
this  new  virtue  is  imparted  to  them.  Yet  the  change  is  very  simple, 
and  when  explained  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  it  is  beautiful. 

You  will  recollect,  as  I  ha\e  already  stated  to  you  (p.  469),  that 
the  weight  of  dry  manure  voided  by  an  animal  is  always  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  dry  food  eaten  by  it.  Upon  the  nature  and 
amount  of  this  loss  which  the  food  undergoes  depends  the  quality  of 
the  manure  obtained. 

This  you  will  readily  comprehend  from  the  following  statement : 

1°.  Every  thing  which  enters  into  the  body  in  the  form  of  food  must 
escape  from  the  body  in  one  or  other  of  three  different  forms.  It  must 
be  breathed  out  from  the  lungs,  perspired  by  the  skin,  or  rejected  in  the 
solid  or  liquid  excretions.  We  have  already  seen  (Lee.  VIII.,  §  3), 
that  the  function  of  the  lungs  is  to  give  off  carbon  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid,  while  they  drink  in  oxygen  from  the  air — and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  thus  given  off  by  a  healthy  man  varies  from  5  to  13  or 
more  ounces  in  the  24  hours.  From  the  skin  also  carbon  escapes  along 
with  a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  saline  matter.  The  weight 
of  carbon  given  off  by  the  skin  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 
Let  us  leave  it  out  of  view  for  a  moment,  and  consider  solely  the  ef- 
f  5ct  of  respiration  upon  the  nature  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excretions. 

Suppose  a  healthy  man,  taking  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise,  to 
give  off  from  his  lungs  6  ounces  of  carbon  in  24  hours,  and  to  eat 
during  the  same  time  2  lbs.  :>f  potatoes,  half  a  pound  of  beef,  and 
half  a  povwid  of  bread.     The*.,  he  has  taken  in  his  food — 
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Carbon.  Nitrogen.       Saline  matter. 

In  the  potatoes 1716  grs.      47  grs.  196grs< 

In  the  bread 1004   «        34  «  22  '' 

Inthebeef... 790    "       120  "  35  " 

3510  grs.     201  grs.  253  grs. 
And  he  has  given  off  in  respiration  2625   " 
Leaving  to  be  rejected  sooner  or 

later  in  the  excretions.' 885    «       201    «  253  « 

In  this  supposed  case,  therefore,  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  saHne 
matter  werie  to  each  other  nearly  as  the  numbers 

Carbon.        Nitrogen.  Baline  matter. 

35  2  2i  in  the  food, 

and  as  9  2  2i  in  the  excretions : 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  carbon  being  in  great  part  siiled  out  of  the 
food  by  the  lungs,  the  excretions  are  necessarily  much  richer  in  ni- 
trogen and  in  saline  matter,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  mixed  vege- 
table and  animal  matters  on  which  the  man  has  lived. 

But  the  immediate  and  most  sensible  action  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  as  manures,  depends  upon  the  proportionof  nitrogen  and  sa- 
line matters  they  contain.  This  proportion,  then,  being  greater  in  the  ex- 
(jreiionathan  in  the  crude  vegetables,  the  cause  of  the  higher  estimation 
in  which  the  former  are  held  by  the  practical  farmer  is  sufficiently  clear. 

2°.  In  the  above  case  I  have  supposed  the  allowance  of  food  to  be 
such  only  as  a  person  of  sedentary  habits  would  consume,  and  tlie 
quantity  of  carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs  to  be  such  as  his  habits 
would  occasion.  But  if  the  weight  of  carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs 
and  skin  together  amount,  as  it  oflen  does,  to  15  ounces,*  the  quantity 
of  food  must  be  greatly  increased  beyond  the  quantity  I  have  stated, 
if  the  health  and  strength  are  to'  be  sustained.  By  such  an  increase 
of  food— the  carbon  being  removed  by  respiration — the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  and'  of  saline  matters  in  the  excretions  may  be  still  further 
incre3sed,  or,  as  manures  they  may  become  still  richer  and  more  im- 
mediaiely  fertilizing. 

3°.  Let  me  present  to  you  the  results  of  an  actual  experiment  made 
by  Boussingaiilt  upon  a  horse  fed  with  hay  and  oats — and  of  which 
both  the  food  and  the  excretions  were  carefully  analysed. 

In  24  hours  the  horse  consumed — 

•  Carbon.         Nitrogen.      Saline  matter. 

Hay,  16j  Ihsi.t  containmg 45,500  grs.  1,500  gre.    8,960  grs. 

Oats,  5  IbsJ.oi.  i 15,000    "       650    "      1,180   " 

Total  in  the  fdod 60,500  "   ~2.150    "     10,140   « 

And  gave  offfrom  the  lungs  &  skin  37,960  " 

Leaviiig  to  be  rejected  in  the  ex- 
cretions   22,540  "     2,150    «    10,140   " 

While  there  was  actually  found  in 

the  mixed  dung 22,540  "     1,770    «     10,540" 

"  Liebig  estimates  the  qnantity  of  cartmn  which  escapes  from  the  Inngs  and  skin  of  « 
healthy  man,  laldng  moderate  exercise,  at  13-93  ounces  (Hessian),  or  15^  ouncee  aToirdn. 
pois,  in  24  bonis. 

tBicbeontainini  tfcoutHper  ma-,  of  water.— .i>»iafe«  d*  3ttm.et(ttPhyt.,\xx\,\.y$l, 
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In  this  case,  then,  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  saline  matter  we:n  con- 
tained in  the  proportion  of — 

Orbon.  Nitrogen.  Saline  matter. 

28  1  5    in  the  food, 

and  of  lOi  1  5    in  the  dung , 

The  analysis  of  tlie  dung  itself  proving  that  in  passing  through  the 
Dody  of  an  animal,  the  food — 

a  dimjiishes  very  considerably  in  weight ; 

6  losing  a  large  but  variable  proportion  of  its  carbon, 

c  but  parting  with  scarcely  any  of  its  nitrogen  and  saline  matter — 
and  therefore 

d  that  the  fertilizing  virtues  ^f  the  dung  above  that  of  the  food  of 
animals — weight  for  weight — depends  mEtinly  upon  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  two  constituents  (the  nitrogen  and  the  saline  matter) 
which  the  dung  contains. 

I  have  only  further  to  remind  you  upon  this  subject  that  the  state 
of  combination  also  in  which  the  nitrograi  exists  in  the  excretions  has 
a  material  influence  in  rendering  their  action  more  immediate  and 
seasible  than  that  of  unchanged  vegetable  matter.  It  passes  off  for 
the  most  part  in  the  form  of  urea,  which  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
its  compounds  more  rapidly  than  the  albumen  of  the  dried  or  even  of 
the  recent  plant,  and  is  thus  enabled  sooner  to  exert  an  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  growing  crop. 

§  17.  Of  f ami-yard  manure,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  land. 

The  manure  ol  the  farm-yard  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  cow- 
dung  and  straw  mixed  and  trodden  together,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  decomposition.  In  the  improved  hus- 
bandry, where  green  crops  are  extensively  grown  and  many  cattle 
are  kept,  the  horse-dung  forms  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
manure  of  the  farm-yard. 

On  an  average,  the  quantity  of  recent  manure  obtained  in  the  farm- 
yard amounts  to  a  Uttle  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the  dry  food  of 
the  cattle  and  of  the  straw  spread  in  the  farm-yard  or  in  the  stables 
(p.  469).  That  is  to  say.  for  every  10  cwt.  of  dry  fodder  and  bedding, 
20  to  23  cwt.  of  fresh  dung  moV  be  calculated  upon.  But  if  green 
clover  or  turnips  (every  100  lbs.  of  which  contain  from  70  to  90  lbs.- 
of  water)  be  given  to  the  cattle,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
water  they  contain — the  quantity  of  mixed  manure  to  be  expected 
being  from  2  to  2j  times  the  weight  of  the  dry  food  and  fodder  only. 

But  the  recent  manure  loses  weight  by  lying  in  the  farm-yard.  The 
moisture  evaporates  and  volatile  matters  escape  by  fermentation.  By 
the  time  that  the  straw  is  half  rotten  this  toss  amounts  to  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  weight,  while  the  bulk  is  diminished  one-half.  If  allowed  to 
je  still  longer  the  loss  increases,  till  at  length  it  may  approach  to  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  leaving  a  weight  of  dung  little  greater  than  that  of 
the  food  and  straw  which  have  been  consumed.  The  weight  of  com- 
mon mixed  farm-yard  dung,  therefore,  obtained  from  10  cwt  of  dry  food 
»nd  straw,  at  different  periods,  may  be  tltus  stated  approximaUly— 
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10  owt  of  dry  food  and  straw  jreld  cf  recent  dung  23  to  25  cwt 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks 21  cwt. 

After  eight  weeks. 20  cwt. 

When  half-rotten 15  to  17  cwt 

When  fully-rotten .10  to  13  cwt.* 

These  quEintities,  you  will  observe,  are  supposed  to  be  obtained  in 
flie  common  open  farm-yards,  with  the  ordinary  slow  process  of  fer- 
mentation. An  improved,  quicker,  or  more  economical  mode  of  fer- 
menting the  imixed  dung  and  straw  may  be  attended  with  less  loss 
and  may  give  a  larger  return  of  rich  and  fully-rotten  dung. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  shows  clearly  what  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical form  in  which  farm-yard  manure  can  be  applied  to  the  land. 

P.  The  more  recent  the  manure  f5-om  a  given  quantity  of  food  and 
straw  is  ploughed  in,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  we 
add  to  the  land.  When  the  only  object  to  be  regarded,  therefore, 
is  the  general  enriching  of  the  soil,  this  is  the  most  economical  anrl 
the  most  expedient  form  of  employing  ftrih-yard  manure. 

2°.  But  where  the  soil  is  already  very  light  and  bpen,  the  plough- 
ing in  of  recent  manure  may  make  it  still  more  so,  and  may  thus  ma- 
terially injure  its  mechanical  condition.  In  such  a  case  the  least  ol 
two  evils  must  be  chosen.  It  may  be  better  husbandry— that  is,  more 
economical — to  sdlow  the  manure  to  ferment  and  consolidate  in  the 
fermiyard  with  the  c«rtainty  of  a  considerable  loss,  than  to  diminish 
the  solidity  of  the  land  by  ploughing  it  in  in  a  recent  state. 

3°.  Again — in  the  soil,  a  fermentation  and  decay  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  farm-yard  will  slowly  ensue.  The  benetit 
which  generally  follows  from  causing  this  fermentation  to  take  place  in 
the  field  rather  than  in  the  open  yard  is,  that  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position are  taken  up  by  the  soil,  and  thus  waste  is  in  a  great  measure 
prevented.  But  in  very  %ht  and  open  soils,  this  absorption  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decay  does  not  take  place  so  completely.  The  rains  wash  out 
some  portions,  while  others  escape  into  the  air,  and  thus  by  bu^ying^,he 
recent  manure  in  such  soils,  less  of  that  waste  is  prevented  which  when 
^ft  in  the  open  air  it  is  sure  to  undergo.  It  may  even  happerl,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  waste  in  such  a  soil  will  not  be  greatly  inferior  to  that 
which  necessarily  takes  place  in  the  farm-yard.  The  practical  man, 
therefore,  may  question  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  t  would  not  be  safer 
in  farmui^  very  light  arable  lands,  to  keep  his  manure  in  heaps  till  it  is 
well  fermented,  and  to  adopt  those  means  for  preventing  waste  in  the 
heaps  themselves  which  soiraice  arid  practical  skill  point  out  to  him. 

It  may  be  regarded  indeed  as  a  prudent  and  general  opuiion  to  hold 
-;-one,  however,  which  must  not  be  maintained  m  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular tract  of  lafad  in  opposition  to  the  restilts  of  enlightened  expe- 
rience—that recent  farm-yard  manure  {long  dung)  is  not  suited  to 
very  light  Boiis,  because  it  will  render  them  still  Ughtor,  and  because 
in  them  the  manure  may  suffer  almost  as  iruch  waste  as  in  thp  farm- 

II  i'?™  «"?']?'"• 'ii'leptMlioal  work  printed  for  prirate  circulation,  »nder  the  Mile  of 
«.i«h  ,^  ™  ?"•'""  V<^  Ooppi^  o/Arqhle  Land,",  by  the  late  Dr.  Coventry,  of  Editi- 
iiursn,  the  reader  wiil  find  a  valuable  section  upon  mjnnies.  The  moat  complete  vfork 
Sffi"  ^'SJlsnce  upon  the  general  subject  of  apricultural  alaticc,  !a  that  of  HlubeK  Die  & 
—n«ig  der  PJiamm  unt  di$  Stalik  du  LanMaua.  ■■  . 
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jrard ; — and,  therefore,  that  into  such  soils  it  should  be  ploughed  in 
the  compact  state  (short  dung),  and  as  short  a  time  as  possible  be- 
fore tie  sowing  of  the  crop  which  it  is  intended  to  benefit 

4°.  But  upon  loamy  and  clay  soils  the  contrary  practice  is  recom- 
mended. Such  soils  will  not  be  injured,  they  may  even  be  benefitted 
by  the  opening  tendency  of  the  unfemlented  straw,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  products  of  its  decomposition  will  be  more  completely  re- 
tained— the  land  consequently  more  enriched,  and  the  future  crops 
more  improved  by  it  On  such  soils,  the  recent  dung  ploughed  in,  in 
the  autumn,  has  been  found  greatly  more  influential  upon  the  crops 
of  corn  which  followed  it,  either  in  winter  or  in  spring,  thjin  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  well  fermented  manure.  By  such  treatment,  in- 
deed, the  whole  surface  soil  is  converted  into  a  layer  of  compost,  in 
which  a  slow  fermentation  proceeds,  and  which  reaches  its  most  fer- 
tilizing condition  when  the  early  spring  causes  the  young  corn  to  seek 
for  larger  supplies  of  food. 

5^.  But  the  nature  of  the  crop  he  is  about  to  raise  will  also  influ- 
ence the  skilful  farmer  in  his  application  of  long  or  short  dung  to  his 
land.  If  the  crop  is  one  which  quickly  springs  up,  runs  through  a 
short  life,  and  attsiins  an  early  maturity,  he  will  apply  his  manure  in 
such  an  advanced  state  of  fermentation  as  may  enable  it  immediately 
to  benefit  the  rapidly  growing  plant.  In  this  case,  also,  it  may  be 
better  to  lose  a  portion  by  fermenting  it  in  the  farm-yard,  than,  by  ap- 
plying his  manure  fresh,  to  allow  his  crop  to  reach  nearly  to  maturity 
before  any  benefit  begins  to  be  derived  from  it. 

6°.  So  also  the  purpose  for  which  he  applies  his  manure  will  regu- 
late his  procedure.  In  manuring  his  turnips  the  farmer  has  two  dis- 
tinct objects  in  view.  He  wishes,  first,  to  force  the  young  plants  for- 
ward so  rapidly  that  they  may  get  into  the  second  leaf  soon  enough 
to  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly — and  afterwards  to  fur- 
nish them  with  such  supplies  of  food  as  shall  keep  them  growing  till 
they  have  attained  the  most  profitable  size.  For  the  former  purpose 
fermented  manure  appears  to  be  almost  indispensable — if  that  of  the 
farm-yard  is  employed  at  all — for  the  latter,  manure,  in  the  act  of  slow 
and  prolonged  decomposition,  is  the  most  suitable  and  expedient 

It  is  because  bone-dust  is  admirably  adapted  for  both  purposes,  that 
it  has  become  so  favourite  a  manure  in  many  districts  for  the  turnip 
crop.  The  gelatine  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  bones  soon  heats,  fer- 
ments, and  gives  off  those  substances  by  which  the  young  plant  is 
benefitted — while  the  gelatine  in  the  interior  of  the  bone  decays,  fit- 
tie  by  little,  and  during  the  entire  season  continues  to  feed  the  ma- 
turing bulb.  Rape-dust,  when  drilled  in,  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  if 
the  soil  be  sufficiently  moist  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
its  effects  are  so  permanent  as  those  of  bones. 

The  considerations  I  have  now  presented  will  satisfy  you  that  the 
disputes  which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  use  of  long  and  short 
dung  have  arisen  from  not  keeping  sufficiently  distinct  the  two  ques- 
tions— what  is  theoretically  the  best  form  in  which  farm-yard  dung 
can  be  applied  in  general  ? — and  what  is  theoretically  and  practical 
ly  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  applied  to  this  or  to  that  crop,  oil 
'ar  this  or  for  that  specixt  object? 
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§  18.  Of  top-dressing  with  fermenting  manures. 

If  so  large  a  waste  occur  in  the  farm-yard  where  the  manure  ia 
left  long  to  ferment — can  it  be  good  husbandry  to  spread  fermenting 
manure  as  a  permanent  top-dressing  over  the  surface  of  the  fields  7 
This,  atso,  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  different  opinions  are 
entertained  by  practical  men. 

That  a  oonsiderable  waste  must  attend  this  mode  of  application  there 
can  be  no  a  'ibt.  Volatile  matters  will  escape  into  the  air  and  saline 
substances  maybe  washed  away  by  the  rains,  and  yet  there  are  many 
good  practical  fkrmers  who  consider  this  mode  of  applying  such  manure 
to  be  in  certain  cases  as  profitable  as  any  that  can  be  adopted.   Thus — 

P.  Itis  common  in  spring  to  apply  such  a  top-dressing  to  old  pas- 
ture or  meadow  lands,  and  the  increased  produce  of  food  in  the  form  of 
grass  of  hay  is  believed  to  be  equal,  at  least,  to  what  would  have  been 
pbtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  manure  employed  in  the  raising 
qf  turnips.  Where  such  is  really  the  case,  experience  decides  the 
question,  and  pronounces  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  must 
occur,  this  mode  of  applying  the  manure  ia  consistent  with  good 
husbandry.  But  if  the  quantity  or  market  value  of  the  food  raised  by 
a  ton  of  manure  applied  in  this  way  ia  not  equal  to  what  it  would 
have  raised  in  turnips  and  corn,  then  it  may  as  safely  be  said  that 
the  most  economical  method  of  ertiploying  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

But  theory  also  throws  some  interesting  light  upon  this  question. 

Old  grass  lands  can  only  be  manured  by  top-dressings.  And  if 
they  cannot  continue,  and  especially  such  as  are  meadowed,  to  yield 
an  average  produce,  unless  there  be  now  and  then  added  to  the  soil 
some  of  those  same  substances  which  are  carried  off  in  the  crop,  it 
appears  to  be  almost  necessary  that  farm-yard  dung  should  now  and 
then  be  applied  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  true  that  hay  or  straw 
or  long  dwng  contains  all  the  elements  which  the  growing  grass'  re- 
quires, but  if  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  field  and  then  allowed  to 
ferment  and  dec^y,  the  loss  would  probably  be  still  greater  than  when, 
fbr  this  purpose,  it  is  collected  into  heaps  or  strewed  in  the  fartn-yard. 
Thus  the  usual  practice  of  laying  on  the  manure  in  a  highly  fer- 
mented state  may  he  the  most  economical. 

2°.  Again,  where  the  turnip  crop  is '  raised  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
means  of  bones  only,  of  rape  dust,  or  of  other  artificial  manures,  as  they 
m  called,  it  is  usual  to  expend  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm-yard  dun<» 
in  top-dressing  the  succeeding  Crop  of  clover.  Thus  the  land  obtains 
two  manurings  in  the  course  of  the  fbur  years'  rotation— bones  or  rape- 
dust  with  the  turnips— and  fermented  dung  with  the  clover.  This 
^^"'"^  application  increases  the  clover  crop  in  some  districts  one-fourth 
and  the  after4;fop  of  wheat  or  barley  very  considerably  also.  fSuch 
IS  the  case  upon  some  of  the  farms  in  the  Vale  of  the  Tame  (StafTorci- 
ehire,)  where  the  turnips  are  raised  with  rape-dust,  and  wheat  follows 
the  clover.] 

Here,  also,  it  is  clear,  that  if  manure  be  necessary  to  the  clover  it 
can  only  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing.  But  why  is  it  ne- 
cewaty,  as  experience  says,  and  why  should  farm-yard  manure,  which 
a  known  to  suffer  wastc;  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  rather  than 
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rape-dust,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  is  not  so  likely  to  suffer  loss  1 
1  offer  you  the  following  explanation : — 

If  you  raise  your  turnip  crop  by  the  aid  of  the  bones  or  rape-dust  alone 
ou  add  to  the  soil  what,  in  most  cases,  may  be  sufficient  to  supply  near- 
ly all  the  wants  of  that  crop,  but  you  do  not  add  all  which  the  succeedf 
ing  crops  <4^  corn  and  clover  require.  .Hence  if  these  crops  are  to  be 
grown  continuously,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  some  other  kind  of  ma- 
nure must  be  added — in  which  those  necessary  substances  or  kinds 
of  food  are  present  which  the  bones  and  rape^dust  cannot  supply. 
Farm-yard  manure  contains  them  aU.  This  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  farmer.  It  is,  in  fact,  his  natural  resource  in  every  such  diffi- 
culty. He  has  tried  it  upon  his  clover  crqp  in  the  circumstances  we 
are  considering,  and  has  necessarily  found  it  to  answer. 

Thus  to  explain  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  this  speciE^I 
case,  chemical  theory  only  refers  the  practical  man  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  scientific  manuring  depends — that  he  must  add  to 
the  soil  sufficient  swpplies  of  every  thing  he  carries  off  in  his  crops — and, 
therefore,  without  some  such  dressing  as  he  actually  applies  to  his 
clover  crop,  he  could  not  long  continue  to  grow  good  crops  of  any  kind 
upon  bis  land,  if  he  raise  his  turnips  with  bones  or  rape-dust  only. 

Ii  might,  I  think,  be  worthy  of  trial,  whether  the  use  of  the  fer- 
mented dung  for  the  turmps,  and  of  the  rape-dust  for  top-dressing  the 
after-crops,  would  not,  in  the  entire  rotation,  yield  a  larger  and  more 
remunerating  return. 

§  19.  Of  eating  off  witti  sheep. 

The  practical  advantages  derived  from  eating  off  turnips  and  clover 
crops  with  sheep  are  msdnly  of  two  kinds.  Light  lands  are  trodden 
down  and  solidified,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  equably  and  more 
or  less  richly  manured.  With  this  latter  effect,  that  of  manuring, 
some  interesting  practical  facts  and  theoretical  considerations  are 
connected.     Thus — 

1°.  In  the  preceding  lecture  (p.  419)  I  mentioned  to  you  that  in  some 
paits  of  Germany,  spurry,  among  other  plants,  is  extensively  grown, 
and  with  much  profit,  for  ploughing  in  as  a  green  manure.  Now  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  crops  of  rye  which  follow  a  crop  of  spurry  are  some- 
times quite  as  great  when  it  has  been  eaten  off  with  sheep  or  cattle  as 
when  it  has  been  ploughed  in  (Von  Voght,  Uber  Manche  Vortheile 
der  griimer  dungung.) 

2°.  In  accordance  with  this  statement  is  the  opinion  of  many  skil- 
ful practical  men  among  ourselves,  that  a  crop  of  clover  or  of  tares 
will  cause  a  larger  after-growth  of  corn,  if  it  be  eaten  off  with  sheep, 
than  if  it  be  ploughed  in  in  the  green  state. 

The  correctness  of  these  practical  observations  appears  from  a 
brief  consideration  of  one  of  those  interesting  theoretical  questions 
we  have  recently  been  discussing. 

When  a  crop  is  eaten  off  by  full-grown  animals,  it  returns  again  to 
rhe  soil,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  carbon  only  (p.  473.)  The  manure 
containsall  the  nitrogen  and  saline  matter  of  the  green  vegetaoles,  and 
in  a  state  in  Wlieh  they  are  more  immediately  available  to  the  uses  of 
the  young  pli  ot.     Thus  far^  then,  we  can  understand  that  in  certair 
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casesa  crop  may  appear  to  fertilize  tlie  lanr'  more  after  ithas  been  eaten 
and  digested,  than  if  it  had  been  ploughed  in  green,  and  we  can  recog- 
nize the  correctness  of  the  opinion  atwhich  practical  men  have  arrived. 

But  theory  does  not  forsake  us  here.  As  in  all  other  cases  in  which 
it  furnishes  a  true  explanation  of  known  facts,  it  points  to  new  facts  alsOj 
which  more  or  less  modify  our  received  opinions,  and  define  the  hmits 
within  which  their  truth  can  be  rigorously  maintained.    Thus — 

1°.  Theory  says  that  if  the  animals  fed  upon  the  green  crop  be  in  a 
growing  state — if  they  be  increasing  in  muscle  or  in  bone — they  will 
not  only  dissipate  through  their  lungs  and  ckin  a  portion  of  its  carbon, 
but  wiU  retain  also  a  part  of  its  nitrogen  and  saline  matter,  and  will 
thus  return  to  the  soil,  in  their  excretions,  a  smaller  quantity  of  these 
substances  than  the  crop  would  have  given  to  i*  if  ploughed  in  green. 
[f,  therefore,  a  maximum  fertilizing  effect  is  tc  *>e  produced  upoa  a 
field  by  eating  off  a  green  crop,  it  is  not  altogetaer  a  matter  of  indiP 
ference  what  kind  of  animals  we  employ  as  digesters. 

2°.  Again,  the  practice  of  green  manuring  is  resorted  to  chiefly 
upon  soils  which  are  poor  in  organic  matter^ — to  which  the  carbon  of 
the  green  crop  is  of  consequence,  as  well  as  the  nitrogen  and  saline 
matter  it  contains.  But  when  eaten  off,  much  carbon  is  lost  to  the 
soil,  and  thus  the  supply  of  organic  matter  which  it  ultimately  gets  is 
considerably  less  than  if  the  crop  it  bore  had  been  ploughed  in  in  the 
green  state.  Such  soils,  then,  cannot  be  equally  enriched  by  the 
former  as  by  the  latter  method. 

This  case  presents  a  very  interesting  illustration,  and  one  which  you 
can  readily  appreciate,  of  the  kind  of  useful  information  which  theoreti- 
cal chemistry  is  capable  of  imparting  upon  almost  every  branch  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.  It  says  to  the  farmer — yes,  you  may  in  some  cases, 
certainly,  eat  off  the  crop  with  advantage — but  if  you  wish  to  do  most 
good  to  your  land  you  must  eat  it  off  with  fattening,  not  with  growing 
sheep — and  you  must  do  so  upon  soils  which  are  not  very  poor  in 
vegetable  matter.  And  that  explains  to  me  also,  says  the  practical 
man,  in  reply,  why  I  have  always  found  sheep-folding  to  be  most  be- 
neficial on  soils  which  are  rich  m  vegetable  matter*  (p.  468.) 

§  20.  Of  the  improvement  of  the  soil  by  irrigation. 

Irrigation,  as  it  is  practised  in  our  climate,  is  only  a  more  refined 
method  of  manuring  the  soil.  In  warm  climates,  where  the  parched 
plant  would  wither  and  die  unless  a  constant  supply  of  water  were 
artificially  afforded  to  it,  irrigation  may  act  beneficially  by  merely 
yielding  this  supply  to  the  growmg  crops ;  but  in  our  latitudes  only 
a  small  part  of  its  beneficial  effects  can  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It 
is  to  pasture  and  meadow  land  almost  solely  that  irrigation  is  applied 
by  British  farmers,  and  the  good  effect  it  produces  is  to  be  explained 
3y  a  reference  to  various  and  natural  causes. 

1°.  If  the  water  be  more  or  less  muddy,  bearing  with  it  solid  matter 
which  deposites  itself  in  still  places,  the  good  effects  which  foUov?  ita 

'  Sprengel  explains  this  fict  by  aUeging  that  the  humic  acid  of  the  veeelable  matter  re- 
I  •?ti"'2'°  '"^"""'l!'  'h^  ammonia  of  the  decomposing  dung.  There  may  be  somsthing 
in  inis,  but  more,  in  most  cases,  I  thinlc,  in  the  fact  that  digestion  separates  much  of  tl'e 
citDon  in  which  the  soils  abound,  but  returns  the  nitrogcu  and  saline  matter  almost  en. 
oreiy  and  in  a  more  active  state. 
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liiffusion  over  the  soil  may  be  ascribed  to  the  layer  of  visible  mannre 
which  it  leaves  everywhere  behind  it.  Thus  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges 
fertilize  the  lands  over  which  tl:.eir  annual  floods  extend,  and  partly 
m  this  way  do  some  of  our  smaller  streams  improve  the  fields  over 
which  they  either  naturally  flow  or  are  artificially  led. 

2°.  Or  if  the  water  hold  in  solution,  as  the  liquid  manures  of  the 
farm-yard  do,  substances  on  which  plants  are  known  to  feed,  then  to 
diffuse  them  over  the  surface  is  a  simple  act  of  liquid  manuring,  from 
which  the  usual  benefits  follow.  Such  is  the  irrigation  which  is  prac- 
tised in  the  neighborhood  of  our  large  towns,  where  the  contents  or 
the  common  sewers  are  discharged  into  the  waters  which  subsequent- 
ly spread  themselves  over  the  fields.  (For  an  interesting  account  of 
the  efiects  of  such  irrigation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  see 
Stephens,  On  Iifigation  and  Draining,  p.  75.^  In  so  far  also  as  any 
streams  can  be  supposed  to  hold  in  solution  the  washings  of  towns  or 
of  higher  lands — and  there  are  few  which  are  not  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated in  this  manner — so  far  may  their  beneficial  action,  when 
employed  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

3°.  But  spring  waters  which  have  run  only  a  short  way  from  their 
source  are  occasionally  found  to  be  valuable  irrigators.  In  such  cases, 
also,  the  good  effect  may  be  due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  substances  held 
in  solution  by  the  water.  Thus,  in  lime-stone  districts,  and  especially 
those  of  the  mountain  lime-stone  formation  (Lee.  XI.,  J  8,) — in  which 
copious  springs  are  not  unfrequently  met  with — the  water  is  generally 
impregnated  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  which  it  slowly  deposites  as 
it  flows  away  from  its  source.  To  irrigate  with  such  water  is,  in  a  re- 
fined sense,  to  lime  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  growing  plants  an  abundant  supply  of  this  substance,  in  a 
form  in  which  it  can  readily  entef  into  their  roots.  (Some  of  the  water 
used  in  the  well-known  scientific  irrigations  at  Closeburn  Hall,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  appears  to  have  been  impregnated  with  lime.  See 
Stephens,  p.  43.) 

In  other  districts,  again,  the  springs  contain  gypsum  and  common 
salt,  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  thus  are  ca- 
pable of  imparting  to  plants  many  of  those  inorganic  forms  of  matter, 
without  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  cannot  exhibit  a  healthy  growth. 

4°.  Again,  it  is  observed  that  the  good  effects  of  irrigation  are  pro- 
duced only  by  running  water — coarse  grasses  and  marsh  plants  spring- 
ing up  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate  (Low's  Elements  of 
Agriculture,  3d  edition,  p.  472.)  This  is  explamed  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  will  soon  be  deprived  of  that  por- 
tion of  matter  held  in  solution,  of  which  the  plants  can  readily  avail 
themselves,  and  that  when  this  is  the  case  it  can  no  longer  contribute 
to  their  growth  in  an  equal  degree. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  in  running  water,  which  makes  it  more 
wholesome  in  the  living  plant  It  comes  upon  the  field  charged  with 
gaseous  matter,  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  in  propo^ 
tions  very  different  from  those  in  which  these  gases  are  mixed  together 
in  the  air  (Lee.  II.,  5  6.)  To  the  root,  and  to  the  leaf  also,  it  carries 
these  gaseous  substances.  The  oxygen  is  worked  up  in  aiding  the 
decomposition  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.     The  carbonic  acid  is 
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absorbed  by  and  feeds  the  plant.  Let  the  same  water  remain  on  the 
same  spot,  and  its  supply  of  these  gaseous  substances  is  soon  ex- 
hausted. In  its  state  of  rest  it  re-absorbs  new  portions  from  the  air 
with  comparative  slowness.  But  let  it  flow  along  the  surface  of  the 
6eld,  exposing  every  moment  new  particles  to  the  moving  air,  an  I  it 
Uikes  in  the  carbonic  acid  especially  with  much  rapidity — and  as  it 
takes  it  from  the  air,  almost  as  readily  again  gives  it  up  to  the  leaf  or 
root  with  which  it  first  comes  in  contact.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
more  important  of  the  several  purposes  which  we  can  understand 
running  water  to  serve  when  used  for  irrigation. 

But  further,  if  water  be  allowed  to  stagnate  over  the  finer  grasses, 
they  soon  find  themselves  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  their  nature  to  exhibit  a  healthy  growth.  They  droop, 
therefore,  and  die,  and  are  succeeded  by  new  races,  to  which  the  wet 
'and  is  more  congenial. 

5°.  It  is  known  also,  that  even  running  water,  if  kept  flowing  with- 
out intermission  for  too  long  a  period,  will  injure  the  pasture.  This 
is  because  a  long  immersion  in  water  induces  a  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses — 
producing  chemical  compounds  which  are  not  naturally  formed  in 
those  situations  in  which  the  grasses  delight  to  grow,  and  which  are 
unwholesome  to  them.  Although,  therefore,  the  water  continues  to 
support  those  various  kinds  of  food  by  which  the  grasses  are  benefit- 
ted, yet  it  becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  it  for  a  time,  in  order  that 
other  injurious  consequences  may  be  avoided. 

6°.  Lastly. — Irrigation  is  most  beneficial  where  the  land  is  well 
drained  beneath — where  the  water,  after  the  irrigation  is  stopped,  can 
sink  and  find  a  ready  outlet.  The  same  benefits  indeed  flow  from  the 
draining  of  irrigated  as  from  that  of  arable  lands.  The  soil  and  sub- 
soil are  at  once  washed  free  of  any  noxious  substances  they  may 
naturally  contain,  or  may  have  derived  from  the  crops  they  have 
grown,  and  are  manured  and  opened  by  the  water  which  passes 
through  them.  As  the  water  descends  also,  the  air  follows  it,  to 
change  and  mellow  the  under-soil  itself 

Such  are  the  msin  pr'nciples  tipon  which  the  beneficial  action  of 
irrigation  depends,  and  they  appear  to  me  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  all  the  facts  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
pass  over  the  alleged  beneficial  action  of  water  in  keeping  the  tem- 
perature of  irrigated  fields  from  sinking  too  low.  As  irrigation  is 
practised  in  our  islands,  little  of  the  good  done  to  watered  meadows 
can  be  properly  attributed  to  this  cause. 


1  have  now  drawn  your  attention  to  the  most  important  and  readily 
available  means,  mechanical  and  chemical,  for  improving  the  soil. 
Let  us  next  study  the  products  of  the  soil — their  composition,  theii 
difierences,  and  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve  m  the  feed 
mg  and  nourishment  of  animals. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  soil. — Average  produce  of  England  and  Scotland. — Clreumitancei  by 
which  the  produce  of  the  land  is  anected.— Iniluence  of  climate,  of  Reason,  of  soil,  of  the 
kind  and  ^variety  of  crop,  of  the  method  of  culture,  and  of  the  course  of  cropping. — Theory 
of  the  rotation  of  crops. — Why  lands  become  tired  of  clover  (clover-sicl£)  and  other  special 
crops. — Theory  of  fallows. — Composition  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  anfti  Indian  com. — In- 
fluence of  climate^  soil,  manure,  variety  of  seed,  mode  of  culture,  and  time  of  cutting,  upon 
the  composition  ofthese  grains. — Effect  of  baking  upon  bread. — Supposedrelation  between 
the  weight  of  bread  and  the  proportion  of  gluten. — Effect  of  germination  (matting)  upon 
barley. — Composition  uf  peas,  beans,  and  vetches. — Effects  of  soil,  4&c.,  upon  the  bolting 
quality  of  peas  — Composition  of  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  the  beet,  and  the  potatoe. — Effect 
of  soil,  age,  size,  rapidity  of  growttx,  dec,  upon  their  composition. — Relative  proportions  of 
nutritive  m  itter  produced  by  different  crops  on  the  same  extent  of  ground. — Composition 
ofthe  grasses  and  clovers. — Effect  of  soils,  manures,  time  of  cutting,  mode  of  drying,  dec., 
jpon  their  composition  and  nutritive  value. 

Having  now  consiiiered  the  most  important  of  those  means  by  which 
ttie  soil  may  be  improved,  it  will  be  proper  to  direct  our  attention  to  thjil 
which  the  land  produces — to  the  chemical  nature  ofthe  crops  you  raise, 
to  the  differences  which  exist  among  them,  and  to  the  purposes  they  are 
fitted  to  serve  in  the  feeding  of  mau  and  other  animals. 

Agricultural  products  are  of  three  distinct  kinds  : 

1°.  Such  as  are  directly  reaped  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  com,  pota- 
toes, hay,  &c. 

2°.  Such  as  are  the  result  of  a  bind  of  natural  process  of  manufacture, 
by  which  the  direct  produce  of  the  soil  is  more  economically  converted 
into  the  beef  and  mutton  of  the  feeder  of  .»*ock. 

3°.  Such  as  are  the  results  of  a  further  conversion  at  the  hands  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  and  are  sent  to  market  in  the  form  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Thus  three  distinct  topics  of  consideration  present  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  the  produce  ofthe  soil, — the  nature  ofthe  immediate  pro-  : 
ducts  themselves — the  economy  ofthe  feeding  of  stock — and  the  prepara- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese.     We  shall  study  these  several  topics  in  i  t»-'ii 
natural  order. 

§  1.  Ofthe  maximum  or  greatest  possible,  and  llit  average  or  actual, 
produce  of  the  land. 

Thflre '  is  a  wide  auFerence  in  most  countries  between  the  actual 
ainount  of  food  produced  by  the  land,  and  that  which,  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  it  would  delight  to  yield. 

An  imperial  acrfe  of  land  in  our  island  has  been  known  to  yield  of 
wheat  70  bushels,*  barley  80  bushels,  oats  100  bushels,  potatoes  30 
tons,f  and  turnips  60  tons.t 

The  average  produce  of  the  land,  however,  is  feir  below  these  quanti  ■ 
ties.     It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  it  a  tolerable  approximation  even  to  the 

'  In  the  county  of  Middlesex  the  produce  of  wheat  varies  from  12  to  68  bushels — of  bar- 
ley from  15  to  75 — and  ol^  oats  from  32  to  96  bushels. — Middleton's  View  of  the  Agricul' 
hire  ofMiidiaa,  1798,  pp.  176, 183,  and  188. 

t  See  Mr.  Fleming's  experiments  upon  potatoes  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  malimum.— In  the  Second  Jleport  ofthe  Rvyal  Agriaillwal  Im 
prqtertieni  Soctely  of  Ireland,  p.  57,  a  crop  of  turnips,  is  mentioned,  which  wcigled  56  tous— 
tops  and  bulbs  amounting  together  to  76  tons 
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true  average  produce  of  the  island.     Mr.  Macculloch  estimates  tlial  of 
wheat  at  26  bushels  an  acre,  barlej  at  32,  and  oats  at  36. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  gives  for  the  average  produce  of  all  England,  and 
for  the  highest  and  lowest  county  averaged,  the  following  numbers — 

Average  for  Highest  Lowest 

all  England  county  average  count;  Average 

in  bushels.  in  bushels.  inbLftlicW. 

26  NoStinghamshire.         16  Dorset. 
40  Huntingdon.  24  Devon. 

48  Lincolnshire.  20  Gloucester. 

360  Cheshire.  100  Durham. 

While  in  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Dudgeon,  the  average  produce 
of  corn  is — 

Good  land.  Lighter  land. 

Wheat     -  -         30  to  32  bushels.         22  to  26  bushels. 

Barley  -     -         40  to  44       do.  34  to  38       do. 

Oats   -     -     -  46  to  50       do.  36.  to  43       do. 

If  these  numbers  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  and  of  Mr.  Dudgeon  are  to  be 
depended  upon,  the  averages  for  the  whole  island  cannot  be  far  from 
wheat  24  bushels,  barky  34  biishels,  oats  37  bushels,  potatoes  6  tons, 
and  turnips  10  tons. 

Though  even  these,  especially  in  regard  to  the  root  crops,  must  he 
considered  as  in  a  considerablp  degree  hypothetical.* 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  Striking  differences  above  exhibited  between 
the  maximum  produce  of  certain  parts  of  the  island  and  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  ?  Are  such  differences  necessary  and  una^'oi^iable  ? 
Can  the  less  productive  lands  not  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  return  1 
Can  the  large  crops  of  the  richer  districts  not  be  further  increased,  and 
their  amount  kept  up  for  an  indefinite  succession  of  seasons  ? 

These  interesting  questions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  agricultural  im- 
provement— and  skill  and  science  answer  that,  though   differences  to 
.  a  certain  amount  are  unavoidable,  yet  that   means    are  already  known 
by  which  the  fertility  of  the  richer  lands  may  be  maintained,  and  the 
crops  of  the  less  productive  indefinitely  enlarged. 

J  2.  Of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  produce  of  food  is  affected — 
climate,  season,  soil,  Sjk. 

The  quantity  of  food  produced  by  a  given  extent  of  land  is  affected  by 
the  climate,  by  the  season,  by  the  soil,  by  the  nature  of  the  crop,  by  the 
variety  sown  or  planted,  by  the  general  method  of  culture,  and  by  the  ro- 
tation or  course  of  cropping  that  is  adopted. 

1°.  Climate. — That  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  length  of  thesura- 
mer,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  influence  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  amount  of  food  which  a  district  of  country  is  fitted  to  raise,  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  one.  The  warmth  of  the  equatorial  regions  maintains  a 
perpetual  verdure,  while  the  short  northern  summers  afTbrd  only  a  few 
months  of  pasture  to  the  stunted  cattle.  The  difference  of  latitude  be- 
twesn  the  extreme  ends  ofour  island  produces  a  similar  difference,  though 
in  a  less  degree.     The  almost  perennial  verdure  of  the  southern  counties 

'  In  18B1,  Mr.  Wakefield  estimated  the  average  prodnce  of  wheat  in  all  England  at  17 
bushels  only — Devonshire  producing  an  average  of  20,  and  the  limds  near  the  coait  of  Keal 
Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex,  40  bushels  per  acre. 
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caanot  be  hoped  for  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  in 
parts  of  Ross-shire  the  com  and  turnip  crops  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
most  favoured  districts  of  Britain.  Is  this  to  be  regarded  solely  as  the 
triumph  of  skill  and  industry  over  the  difficulties  presented  by  nature  ? 

2°.  Seition. — The  influence  of  the  seasons,  wet  ordry,  warm  or  cold, 
has  been  observed  by  the  farmer  in  all  ages,  and  it  cannot  be  entirely 
overcome.  The  heavy  crop  of  this  year  may  not  be  reaped  again  on 
the  next,  because  an  unusual  cold  may  arrest  its  growth.  And 
yet  good  husbandry  will  do  much  even  here — since  the  higher  the  farm- 
ing the  fewer  the  number  of  failures  which  the  intelligent  man  wUl 
have  occasion  to  lament. 

3°.  Soil. — ^Diversity  of  soil  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  difier- 
ence  both  in  kind  and  in  weight  of  crop.  A  poor  sand  is  not  expected  to 
give  the  same  return  as  a  rich  clay.  Yet  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of 
soils  under  skilful  management,  practical  agriculture  appears  as  yet  to 
have  much  to  learn.  Is  there  any  method  hitherto  little  tried  by  which 
soils  of  known  poverty  may  be  compendiously  and  cheaply  doctored,  so 
as  to  produce  a  greatly  larger  return  ?  Science  seems  to  say  that  there  is, 
and  points  to  a  wide  field  of  experimental  research,  by  the  diligent  cul- 
ture of  which  we  may  hope  that  this  great  result  will  hereafter  be  at- 
tained. The  principles  upon  which  this  hope  rests  have  been  explained, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  preceding  Lectures. 

4°.  Kind  of  crop. — The  amount  of  food,  either  for  man  or  beast, 
which  a  given  field  will  produce,  depends  considerably  upon  the  kind 
of  t^op  which  is  raised.  Thus  a  crop  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  will  yield 
only  about  1400  lbs.  of  fine  flour,  while  a  crop  of  6  tous  of  potatoes  will 
^ive  about  4400  lbs.  of  an  agreeable,  dry,  and  mealy  food.  Thus  the 
gross  weight  of  food  for  man  is  in  the  one  case  three  times  what  it  is  in 
the  other.  So  it  is  said,  on  the  authority,  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  crop  of  clover,  of  tares,  of  rape,  irf  potatoes,  turnips,  or  cabbages, 
will  fumisfl  at  least  thrice  as  much  food  fcr  cattle  as  one  of  pasture  grass 
of  medium  quality.* 

5°.  Variety  of  seed  sown. — The  variety  of  seed  sown  has  also  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  amount  of  produce  reaped.  I  need  not  refer  to 
the  well  known  necessity  of  changing  the  seed  if  the  same  land  is  to 
continue  to  yield  good  crops — but  of  strange  seeds  of  tlie  same  species 
two  varieties  will  often  yield  very  unlike  weights  of  corn,  of  turnips,  or 
of  potatoes.  I  may  quote  as  an  illustration  the  experiments  of  Colonel 
Le  Gouteur  upon  wheat.  He  found,  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the 
same  treatment,  that  the  varieties  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Downy  and  the  Jersey  Dantzic  yielded  respectively : 

Grain.       Weight  pr  bash.    Straw,  Fine  flour.    Fine  do.  pr.et 

White  Downy  -   48  bush.      62  lbs.      45-57  lbs.      2402  lbs.      80|  lbs. 
Jersey  Dantzic  -  43^  bush.     631b.s.      4681  lbs.      2161  lbs.      79  J  lbs. 
while  on  a  ditFerent  soil  and  treated  differently  from  the  above,  two  other 
varieties  yielded — 

Grain.    Weight  pr  bush.    Struw.       Fine  flour.  Fine  do.  pr.et 
Whittington,  -        33  bush.     61  lbs.     7786  lbs.     1464  lbs.     72Jlbi. 

BelleVueTalavera,   -  62bush.     61  lbs.     5480  lbs.     2485  lbs. }  78^  lb« 

*  Loudon's  Encf/dopadia  qfAgricultuTe^  p.  910, 

t  "immul  ;f  the  Royal  Agr^'vUwral  Society  of  England,  I    p.  123. 
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.  In  each  of  these  cases,  therefore,  and  especially  in  the  last,  a  striking 
difference  presented  itself  both  in  the  absolute  and  in  the  relative  weights 
of  grain  and  of  straw  reaped  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  by 
the  use  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  of  seed.  Nor  are  the 
above  by  any  means  extreme  cases.  In  the  same  field  I  have  known 
the  Golden  Kent  and  the  Flanders  Red  varieties,  sown  in  the  same 
spring,  to  thrive  so  differently,  that,  while  the  former  was  an  excellent 
crop,  the  latter  was  almost  a  total  failiure.  It  will  require  a  very  refined 
chemistry  to  explain  the  cause  of  such  diversities  as  these. 

§  3.  Influence  of  the  method  of  culture  upon  the  produce  of  food. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  the  quantity  of  food 
that  is  raised  depends  very  much  upon  the  method  of  culture  which  is 
adopted.  Thus,  in  land  of  medium  qujdity,  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  food  it  is  likely  to  yield  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
answers  we  should  obtain  to  the  following  questions  ; — 

1°.  Is  the  land  in  permanent  pasture,  or  is  it  under  the  plough? — 
With  the  exception  of  rich  pasture,  it  is  said  that  land,  under  clover  or 
turnips,  will  produce  three  times  as  much  for  cattle  as  when  under  grass. 
If  such  a  green  crop  then  alternate  with  one  of  corn,  the  land  would 
every  two  years  produce  as  much  food  for  stock  as  it  would  during  three 
years  if  lying  in  grass,  besides  the  crop  of  com  as  food  for  man,  and 
of  straw  for  the  production  of  manure. 

This  statement  may.  possibly  be  a  little  exaggerated,  or  may  represent  tru- 
ly the  comparative  produce  of  food  in  special  cases  only — yet  there  seems 
sufficient  reason  for  beUeving,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  food  may  be  reaped  from  land  under  arable  culture,  than 
when  laid  away  to  permanent  pasture. 

2°.  What  kind  and  quality  of  manure  is  applied? — Every  practical 
man  knows  the  importance  of  manuring  his  land,  and  how  much  the 
abundanceof  every  crop  he  sows  depends  both  upon  the  quantity  and  upon 
the  kind  of  manure  he  is  able  to  add  to  it. 

3°.  In  what  way  is  it  applied  ? — But-  much  depends  also  upon  the 
manner  in  which  tjie  manure  is  expended,  or  the  kind  of  crop  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

I  have  already  (p.  477)  directed  your  attention  to  the  loss  which  must 
necessarily  be  sustained  by  top-dressing  wkh  farm-yard  manure,  and  yet 
how  in  certain  modes  of  cropping  and  manuring  the  land,  it  may  be 
not  only  advisable  but  necessary  to  do  so.  Yet  the  comparative  return 
of  food  obtained  from  the  use  of  such  manure,  when  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  grass  land  for  instance,  and  when  buried  with  the  turnip  crop 
in  the  usual  manner,  is  very  unlilie. 

Thus,  suppose  an  acre  of  grass  land,  of  such  a  quality  as  to  produce 
annually  without  manure  1|  tons  of  hay,  to  be  top-dressed  every  spring 
or  autumn  with  5  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  per  acre — and  suppose 
another  acre  of  the  same  land  in  arable  culture  to  be  manured  for  turnips 
with  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  at  once.  Then  the  grass  land,  by 
the  aid  of  the  manure,  would  not  produce  more  than  double  its  naturaJ 
crop,  or  21  tons  an  acre,  that  is,  10  tons  of  hay  in  the  four  years.  This,  J 
believe,  is  making  a  large  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  manure. 

But  the  arable  land,  in  the  four  years,  if  of  the  same  quality,  may  b« 
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expected  to  produce— ^-turnips  20  tons,  barley  36  bushels,  clovei  2J  tons, 
wheat  28  bushels ;  besides  upwards  of  4  tons  of  straw. 

In  all  these  taken  together  there  must  be  much  more  food  tlian  in  the 
ten  tons  of  hay. 

If  we  consider  the  money  profit,  however,  to  the  farmer,  the  Jesuit 
may  be  different.  The  cost  of  raising  the  ten  tons  of  hay,  exclusive  of 
rMit,  may  be  reckoned  at  one-half  the  produce,  and  of  tlie  several  crops 
in  the  four  years'  rotation  at  three-quarters  of  the  produce:  we  thus 
have  for  the  clear  return — ■ 
In  t|ie  one  case,  half  the  produce — o  tons  of  hay  ; 
In  the  other  case,  a  fourth  of  the  produce— 5  tons  of  turnips,  9  bushels 
of  barley,  i  ton  of  clover,  7  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1  ton  of  straw. 

Let  the  clover  and  the  straw  together  equal  in  value  only  one  ton  of 
thp  hay,  and  tlie  money  value  in  the  two  cases  will  stand  as  follows ; — 
Hay,  4  tons,  at  £5,  —  =620    0    0 

Turnips,  5  tons,  at  10s.  =  <€2  10  0 
Barley,  9  bush.,  at  4s.  =  1  16  0 
Wheat,  7  bush.,  at    7s.   —     2       9    0 

6  15     0 


Leaving  a  gain  upon  the  grass  land  of  dCl,3    5    0 
Or,  £3.  6s.  an  acre  every  year. 

Thus,  though  more  food  is  raised  by  converting  the  land  to  arable 
purposes,  and  more  people  may  be  sustained  by  it,  yet  more  money 
may  be  made  by  meadowing  the  land — where  a  ready  market  exists 
for  the  hay,  where  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold  off  the  farm,  and  where  abun- 
dance of  manure  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  top-dressing  the  grass 
every  year.  It  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  however, 
that  all  these  circumstances  usually  co-exist,  and  hence  one  cause  of  the 
value  of  grass  land  in  such  localities. 

The  farmer,  however,  is  never  prohibited  from  selling  his  corn  off  the 
Cairo,  or  liis  fat  stock,  or  his  dairy  produce,  and  thus  at  a  distance  from 
large  towns  he  must  turn  his  attention  solely  to  the  raising  of  one  or  other 
of  these  kinds  of  produce. 

Uf  the  two  ways  of  employing  his  grass  or  green  crops — in  rearing 
and  fattening  cattle,  namely,  and  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese 
— we  shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  believe  that  theoretically  the  latter 
ought  both  to  be  the  most  profitable  in  money  to  the  farmer,  and  at  (he 
saipe  time  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  food  for  man. 

3'.,  What  rotation  or  course  of  cropping  is  adopted  ? — If  the  land  be 
cropped  with  com,  year  after  year,  the  produce  of  food  will  not  only  be 
less  than  if  an  alternate  husbandry  were  introduced — but  the  yearly  return 
of  corn,  even  on  the  richest  land,  must  sooner  or  later  diminish,  till  at 
length  the  crop  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
The  tillage  of  such  land  must  then  be  abandoned,  and  it  must  be  left  to 
a  slow  process  of  natural  restoratipn.  No  arable  land  \yill  produce  so 
much  food  if  year  by  year  it  be  made  to  raise  the  same  crop,  as  if  the 
crop  be  varied-Tr-ajjd  especially  as  if  corn,  root,  and  leguminous  crops  be 
made  to  succeed  each  other  in  a  skilful  alternation. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  alternate  husbandry,  it  was  fijund  thai 
upon  lands  formerly  in  pasture,  not  only  could  one-third  more  stock  he 
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kept  continuously  than  before,  buttliat  in  addition  a  crop  of  corn  could  bo 
reaped  every  second  yeai  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  had  been 
cropped  with  corna'.'ne,  oi  which  after  two  white  crops  had  usually  been 
left  to  naked  fallow  yielded  more  corn  in  a  given  number  of  years  than 
before,  while  a  green  crop  every  second  year  was  raised  on  them  besides. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  a  change  of  cropping  influences,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  amount  of  food  which  the  same  piece  of  land  is  fitted 
to  produce. 

§  4.    Jfthe  theory  of  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Upon  what  prin.  iples  do  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  change  of  crop- 
ping depend  ?     Ay  hat  is  the  true  theory  of  a  rotation  of  crops  ? 

It  was  supposed  by  Decandolle — 

1°.  That  the  roots  of  all  plants  gave  out  or  excreted  certain  substan- 
ces peculiar  to  themselves — and, 

2°.  That  these  substances  were  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  those 
plants  from  the  roots  of  which  they  came,  but  were  capable  of  promo- 
ting the  growth  of  plants  of  other  species — that  the  excretions  of  one 
species  were  poisonous  to  itself,  but  nutritive  to  other  species. 

Upon  these  suppositions  he  explained  in  a  beautiful  and  apparently 
simple  and  convincing  manner  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  rotation  or  al- 
ternation of  different  crops.  If  wheat  refused  to  grow  after  wheat,  it  was 
because  the  first  crop  had  poisoned  the  land  to  plants  of  its  own  kind. 
If  after  an  intervening  naked  fallow  a  second  wheat  crop  could  be  safely 
grown,  it  was  because  during  the  year  of  rest  the  poisonous  matter  had 
lime  to  decompose  and  become  again  fitted  to  feed  the  new  crop.  And 
if,  after  beans  or  turnips,  wheat  grew  well,  it  was  because  the  excretions  of 
these  plants  were  agreeable  to  the  young  wheat,  and  fitted  to  promote 
its  growth. 

Thus  easily  explained  were  the  benefits  both  of  a  rotation  of  crops 
and  of  naked  and  other  fallows — and  supported  at  once  by  its  own  beauty 
and  by  the  great  name  of  Decandolle,  this  explanation  obtained  for 
many  years  an  almost  universal  reception. 

But  though  there  seems  reason  enough  for  believing  (p.  82)  that  the 
roots  of  plants  really  do  give  out  certain  substances  into  the  soil — there  is 
no  evidence  that  tliese  excretions  take  place  to  the  extent  which  the 
theory  of  Decandolle  would  imply — none  of  a  satisfactory  kind  that 
they  are  nOxious  to  the  plants  from  which  they  are  excreted*^— and  none 
that  they  are  especially  nutritive  to  plants  of  other  species.  Being  im- 
supported  by  decisive  facts  and  obsetvations  therefore,  the  hypothesis  of 
Decandolle  must,  for  the  present,  be  in  a  great  measurelaid  aside,  and  we 
must  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  a  more  satisfactory  theory  of  rotation. 

The  true  general  reason  why  a  second  or  third  crop  of  the  same  kind 
will  not  grow  well,  is — not  that  the  soil  contains  too  much  of  any,  but  that 
it  contains  loo  little  of  one  or  more  kinds  of  matter.  If,  after  mamuing, 
turnips  grow  luxuriantly,  it  is  because  the  soil  has  been  enriched  with 
all  that  the  crop  requires.  If  a  healthy  barley  crop  follow  the  turnips, 
it  is  because  the  soil  stUl  contains  all  the  food  of  this  new  plant.  If 
clover  thrive  after  this,  it  is  because  it  naturally  requires  certain  othei 
kinds  of  nourishment  which  neither  of  the  former  crops  has  exhausted. 
If,  ^ain,  luxuriant  wheat  succeeds,  it  is  because  the  soil  abounds  still  in 
*  B«e  page  81,  note. 
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■U  (hat  the  wheat  crop  needs— the  failing  vegetable  and  other  matters  of 
the  surface  being  increased  and  renewed  by  the  enriching  roots  of  the 
preceding  clover.  And  if  now,  turnips  refuse  again  to  give  a  fair  re- 
turn, it  is  because  you  have  not  added  to  the  soil  a  frfesh  supply  of  that 
manure  without  which  they  cannot  thrive.  Add  the  manure,  and  the 
same  rotation  pf  crops  may  again  ensue. 

We  have  already  had  frequent  occasion,  in  studying  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants,  to  observe  that  different  species  require  very  un- 
like proportions  of  the  several  kinds  of  inorganic  food  which  they  derive 
from  the  soil.  Some  require  a  large  proportion  of  one  kind,  some  of 
another  kind.  If  a  soil,  therefore,  aionnrf  especially  in  one  of  these  va- 
rieties of  inorganic  food,  one  kind  of  plant  will  especially  flourish  upon 
it— while,  if  it  be  greatly  deficient  in  another  substance,  a  second  plant 
will  remarkably  languish  upon  it.  If  it  abound  in  both  substances,  then 
either  crop  will  succeed  which  we  may  choose  to  sow,  or  they  may  bp 
alternately  cultivated  with  a  fair  return  from  each. 

Upon  this  principle  the  true  general  explanation  of  the  benefit  of  a 
rotation  of  crops  appears  to  depend.  There  may  be  special  cases  in 
which  peculiar  qualities  of  soil  or  climate  may  intervene  and  give  rise 
to  appearances,  or  cause  results  to  which  this  principle  does  not  apply, 
but  for  the  general  practice  it  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  explanation  seems  to  imply  that  the  same 
Idnd  of  crop  maybe  reaped  from  the  same  soil  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  by  simply  adding  to  it  what  the  crop  carries  off.  This  is  certain- 
ly implied  in  the  principle — and  if  we  knew  exactly  what  to  add  for  each 
crop,  we  might  possibly  attain  this  result,  except  in  cases  where  the  soil 
undergoes  some  gradual  chemical  alteration  within  itself,  wliich  it  may 
require  a  change  of  treatment  to  counteract.  At  all  events  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  to  obtain  crop  after  crop  of  the  same  kind — and  we  may 
hope  hereafter  not  only  to  be  able  to  effect  tliis,  but  to  do  it  in  a  suffi- 
ciently economical  manner. 

Two  practical  rules  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  different  plants  require 
diSerent  substances  to  abound  in  a  soil  in  which  they  shall  be  capable  of 
flourishing. 

1°.  To  grow  alternately  as  many  different  classes  or  families  of  plants 
as  possible — repeating  each  class  at  &e  greatest  convenient  distance  of  time. 

In  this  country  we  grow  chiefly  root  crops,— com  plants  ripened  foi 
seed, — leguminous  plants  sometimes  for  seed  (peas  and  beans),  and 
sometimes  for  hay  or  fodder  (clo\  er  and  tares), — and  grasses,  and  these 
in  alternate  years.  Every  four,  five,  or  six  years,  therefore,  the  culture 
of  the  same  class  of  plants  comes  round  again,  and  a  demand  is  made 
upon  the  soil  for  the  same  kinds  of  food  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  other  countries — tobacco — flax — rape,  poppy  or  madia,  cultivated  for 
their  oily  seeds — or  beet  for  its  sugar,  can  be  cultivated  with  profit,  and 
being  interposed  among  the  other  crops,  they  malie  the  return  of  each 
class  of  plants  more  distant.  A  perfect  rotation  would  include  all  those 
classes  of  plants  which  the  soil,  climate,  and  otlier  circumstances  allow 
to  be  cultivated  with  a  profit. 

2°.  A  second  rule  is  to  repeat  the  same  speries  of  plant  at  the  greatest 
convenient  distance  of  time.     In  corn  crops  there  is  not  much  choice, 
since  in  a  four  years'  course  two  com  crops,  out  of  the  three  (barley 
21» 
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wheat,  oats)  usually  grown,  must  be  raised.  But  of  the  leguminous 
crops  we  have  the  choice  of  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and  clover— of  root 
crops,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  and  potatoes — while  of  grasses,  there  is  a 
great  variety.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  constant  repetition  of  the  turnip 
every  four  years,  theory  says — make  the  CEirrot  or  the  potatoe  take  its 
place  now  and  then,  and  instead  of  perpetual  clover,  let  tares  or  beans, 
or  peas,  occasionally  succeed  to  your  crops  of  corn.  The  land  loves  a 
change  of  crop,  because  it  is  better  prepared  with  that  food  which  the 
new  crop  will  relish,  than  with  such  as  the  plant  it  has  long  fed  before 
continues  to  require. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  new  species  of  crop,  or  new  varieties,  when 
first  introduced,  succeed  remarkably  for  a  time,  and  give  great  and  en- 
couraging returns.  But  they  are  continued  too  long — till  the  soil  has 
been  exhausted  in  some  degree  of  those  substances  in  which  the  new 
crops  delighted.  They  cease  in  consequence  to  yield  as  before,  and  fall 
into  undeserved  disrepute.  Give  them  a  proper  place  in  a  long  rotation, 
and  they  will  not  disappoint  you. 

It  is  constant  VEuiety  of  crops,  which,  with  rich  manuring,  makes  our 
market  gardens  so  productive — and  it  is  the  possibility  of  growing  in  the 
fields  many  different  crops  in  succession,  that  gives  the  fertility  of  a  gar- 
den to  parts  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  China.* 

§  5.   Why  land  becomes  tired  of  clover  {clover-sick). 

What  I  have  said  of  the  general  principle  might  be  supposed  to 
explain  fully  wliy  crops  fail  at  one  lime  and  succeed  at  another — why 
the  soil  will  nourish  one  plant  well,  while  it  is  unable  adequately  to  sus- 
tain another.  But  a  brief  reference  to  the  case  of  the  clover  plant  will 
enable  us  to  see  how  modes  of  culture,  apparently  skilful  and  generous, 
may  yet  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  inevitable 
failure  of  a  particular  crop. 

It  is  known  that  upon  many  well  cultivated  farms  the  lands  become 
now  and  then  tired  or  sick  of  clover,  and  this  crop  failing,  the  wheat 
which  succeeds  it  in  a  great  measure  fails  also.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
soil  in  such  a  case  is  in  want  of  something,  and  so  it  is, — but  how  does 
this  deficiency  of  supply  anae  ?  The  land  is  sldlfully  managed  and 
has  been  well  manured,  and  the  failure  of  the  clover  crop  is,  tlierefore,  a 
matter  of  surprise. 

If  farm-yard  manure  be  copiously  applied  previous  to  the  root  crop, 
the  land  has  received  a  certain  more  or  less  abundant  return  of  all  those 
sahstances  which  the  last  rotation  of  crops  had  carried  off  from  it, — and 
which  the  new  rotation  will  require  .or  food.  When  the  clover  comes 
round,  therefore,  a  supply  of  proper  food  is  ready  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  wheat  which  is  to  follow. 

But  if  ihe  turnip  crop  be  raised  by  means  of  bones  only,  the  lime 

"  A  method  of  superseding  in  some  measure  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  James  Wilson  as  long  practised  in  Shetland,  in  the  neighbourhood  sf  her 
wick.  "  It  is  linown  that  bear  has  been  grown  in  the  same  patch  for  perhaps  100  years  suc- 
cessively, and  this  they  managed  by  scarifying  other  part.s  of  the  ground  (the  out-field  por- 
tion), and  renovating  the  arable  patch  by  spreading  it  over  the  surface."  This  was  Tarying 
tlie  soil  instead  of  the  crop.  A  five  years'  rotation,  however,  is  now  getting  into  favour,  and 
the  average  produce,  after  liming,  is  found  to  be  increased  by  it  four-fold.  In  this  dislricl 
much  herring  refuse  is  employ  ;d  as  a  manure,  and  tile  improved  land  lets  at  SOs.  an  aert 
.-Wilson's  Voyage  round  the  Ci»3t  of  Scotland,  II.,  p.  268. 
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;  and  phosphoric  acid  which  the  earth  of  bones  contains  are  almost  the  only 
kinds  of  inorganic  food  required  by  plants  that  are  returL  "(d  to  the  soil. 
By  the  aid  of  the  anitpal  matter  and  the  small  supply  of  pther  substances 
in  the  bones,*  good  crops — and  especially  the  turnips  and  the  corn  which 
immediately  follows  .them — may  be  raised  for  a  few  rotations,  but  at 
every  return  the  clover  and  wheat  w  ill  become  more  unhealthy,  till  they 
at  length  appear  to  sicken  upon  tne  land.  Neither  bones  nor  rape-dust 
nor  any  such  single  substance  can  replace  farm-yard  manure  for  an  in- 
definite period,  because  it  does  not  contain  all  the  substances  which  the 
entire  rotation  of  crops  requires. 

If  wood-ashes  be  used  along  with  the  bones,  the  bsul  effects  I  have  des- 
cribed will  be  much  longer  delayed — they  may  even  be  delayed  indefi- 
nitely, since  wood-ashes  are  said  to  be  especially  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants,  (p.  353),  and  this  because  they 
contain  those  substances  which  the  clovers  require. 

It  thus  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the  failure,  upon  a  given  spot,  of 
a  crop  which  formerly  grew  well  there,  is  explained  generally  upon  the 
principle  that  the  soil  has  become  deficient  in  something  which  the  crop 
requires — the  cause  of  this  deficiency  may  not  unfrequently  be  found  in 
the  mode  of  culture,  or  in  the  species  of  manuring  which  the  land  has 
received.  The  cause  being  discovered,  the  remedy  is  easy.  Cease  to 
employ  exclusively  the  manure  with  which  your  land  has  hitherto  been 
dressed.  Mix  your  bones  or  rape-dust  with  wood-ashes,  with  gypsum, 
or  with  other  portable  manures  in  which  the  necessary  food  of  your 
crops  is  present — or  employ  farm-yard  manure  now  and  then  in  their 
stead,  and  you  will  apply  the  most  likely  remedy.  Unless  this  be  done, 
it  will  be  of  comparatively  litde  service  to  vary  the  species, — to  substi- 
tute tares  or  beans  for  the  clover, — since  these  also  will  refuse  to  grow 
while  the  same  incorrect  system  of  manuring  is  persisted  in. 

I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  (p.  477)  to  the  falling  of  the 
clovar  crops  in  certain  parts  of  Staflbrdshire,  where  the  turnips  are 
raised  by  means  of  rape-dust — and  of  the  mode  of  improving  them  by  a 
top-dressing  of  farm-yard  manure.  Were  this  manure  laid  in  with  the 
turnips,  the  after  top-dressing  would  most  probably  not  be  required. 

§  6.  0/  the  theory  of  fallows. 

By  fallowing,  it  has  been  known  in  all  ages  that  the  produce  of  the 
land  was  capable  of  being  increased.  How  is  this  increase  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  We  speak  of  leaving  the  land  to  rest,  but  it  can  never 
really  become  wearied  of  bearing  crops.  It  cannot,  through  fatigue,  lie 
in  need  of  repose.  In  what,  then,  does  the  efficacy  of  naked  fallowing 
consist  ? 

1°.  In  strong  clay  lands  one  gieat  benefit  derived  from  a  naked  fallow 
js  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  keeping  the  land  clean.  In  such  soils  it 
is  believed  by  r-iny  that  weeds  cannot  possibly  be  extirpated  without  an 
"wcasional  fallow.  It  is  certain  that  naked  fallows  are  had  recourse  to 
in  many  places  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  land,  where  if  it  could 
easily  have  been  kept  so  by  other  means  they  would  not  have  been 
adopted.  Is  it  not  tl.e  case  on  some  farms  that  a  neglect  of  other  avail- 
able methods  of;extiipating  weeds  has  rendered  necessary  the  assistance 
'  Tor  the  comr^sitlon  of  bones,  see  page  ii6. 
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cf  a  naked  fallow,  while  on  similar  farms  m  tlie  same  neighbourhood 
they  can  easily  be  dispensed  with  ? 

2°.  In  a  naked  fallow,  where  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  sprout,  and 
young  plants  to  shoot  up,  which  are  afterwards  ploughed  in,  the  land  is 
enriched  by  a  s^een  manuring  of  greater  or  less  extent.  If  weeds  abound, 
the  enriching  is  the  greater — if  they  are  more  scanty,  it  is  less — but  in 
almost  every  instance  where  land  Ues  without  an  artificial  crop  during 
the  whole  summer,  a  crop  of  natural  herbage  springs  up,  the  buiying  of 
which  in  the  soil  must  be  productive  of  considerable  good. 

.3°.  When  land  is  assiduously  cropped,  the  surface  in  wluch  the  roots 
chiefly  extend  themselves  becomes  especially  exhausted.  In  indiSer- 
ently  worked  land  some  parts  of  this  surface  may  be  more  exhausted  than 
others.  By  leaving  such  soils  to  themselves,  the  rains  that  fallandmore 
or  less  circulate  through  them  equalize  the  condition  of  the  whole  sur- 
face soil — in  so  far  as  the  soluble  substances  ii  contains  are  concerned. 
The  water  also,  which  in  dry  weather  ascends  from  beneath,  brings 
with  it  saline  and  other  soluble  compounds,  and  imparts  them  to  the  up- 
per layers  of  the  soil.  Thus,  by  lying  fallow,  the  land,  becomes  equa- 
bly furnished  over  its  whole  surface  with  all  those  substances  required  by 
plants  which  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  it.  The  roots  of  the  crop, 
therefore,  can  more  readily  procure  them,  and  thus  the  plants  more 
readily  and  more  quickly  grow.  In  some  cases,  this  beneficial  action  of 
the  naked  fallow  -will,  to  a  certain  extent,  make  up  for  shallow  ploughing, 
and  for  insufficient  working  of  the  land. 

4°.  It  is  known  that  the  subsoil  in  many  places  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  must  be  turned  up  to  the  surface,  and  exposed  for  a  considerable 
period  to  the  action  of  the  air,  before  it  can  be  safely  mixed  with  the  sur- 
face soil.  To  a  less  degree  stiff  clay  lands  acquire  this  noxious  quality 
during  the  ordinary  course  of  cropping.  Air  and  water  do  not  find  their 
way  through  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  retain  them  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  thus  they  require  an  occasional  fallow  with  repeated 
ploughings,  that  the  air  and  the  rains  may  have  access  to  their  inner- 
most parts.  I  do  not  detail  the  specific  chemical  changes  which  are  in- 
juced  by  this  exposure  to  the  air  and  rain  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are 
of  a  kind  to  render  the  soil  more  propitious  to  the  growth  of  crops,  to 
satisfy  us  that,  upon  very  stiff  lands,  one  of  the  benefits  of  fallowing  is  to 
be  thus  accounted  for. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  important  benefits  of  draining  is  the 
permeability  it  imparts  to  the  soil.  The  surface  water  is  pennitted  to 
escape  downwards,  and  as  it  sinks  to  the  drain  the  air  follows  it,  so  that 
the  very  deepest  part  of  the  soil  from  vhich  the  water  runs  off,  is  ren- 
dered wholesome  by  the  frequent  admission  of  new  supplies  of  atmos- 
pheric air. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  a  certain  sense  draining  and  fallowing  may 
lake  the  place  of  each  other — ^that  where  there  is  no  drainage,  fallowing 
is  more  necessary  and  will  partially  supply  its  place,  and  that  where  a 
good  drainage  exists,  the  use  of  naked  fallows  even  upon  stiff  clay  lands 
becomes  less  necessary. 

S".  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  organic 
(animal  and  vegetable)  matter  in  the  sod,  in  a  so-called  inert  state^a 
state  in  which  it  undergoes  decay  very  slowly,  and  thus  only  in  a  small 
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degree  discharges  tJi  jse  functions  for  whiichvegefable  matter  in  the  soil  is 
speeally  destined.  In  stiff  clays  also,  the  roots  of  plants,  without  actu- 
ally attaining  this  inert  state,  yet  decay  with  extreme  slowness  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  so  completely  sealed  up  from  the  access  of  the  air. 
in  both  cases  tlie  frequent  and  prolonged  exposure  which  a  naked  fallow 
occasions,  induces  a  more  rapid  decay  of  this  vegetable  matter,  or  brings 
it  into  a  state  in  which  its  elements  more  readily  assume  those  new 
forms  of  combination  which  are  capable  of  ministering  to  the  sustenance 
and  growth  of  plants. 

Among  the  other  compounds  which  are  produced  (p.  161)  during  this 
prolonged  exposure  and  more  rapid  decay  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil,  nitric  acid  is  one  which  appears  to  exercise  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  fertility  of  the  land.  The  favourable  action  of 
the  nitrates  in  promoting  vegetable  growth  is  now  well  known,  and 
tlie  more  rapid  formation  of  these  compounds,  when  the  land  lies  na- 
ked to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  must  not  be  neglected  among  the 
fertilizing  influences  of  the  summer  fallow. 

6°.  The  soil,  besides  the  clay,  (quartz)  sand  and  lime  of  which  it 
chiefly  consists,  contains  also  fragments  of  mineral  substances  of  a  com- 
pound nature — of  felspar,  of  mica,  of  hornblende — of  those  minerals 
which  constitute  or  which  occur  in  the  granitic  and  trap  rocks.  These 
slowly  decompose  in  the  soil — more  rapidly  also  the  more  freely  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air — and  the  substances  (potash,  soda,  lime,  magne- 
sia, silica,  lie.*)  which  they  contain,  are  by  this  decomposition  diffused 
more  equably  and  brought  within  the  more  easy  reach  of  the  re  ts  of 
plants.  When  these  minerals,  tlierefore,  exist  in  the  soil,  and  vhen 
their  constituents  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  favour  the  growth  of  any  ^iven 
plant,  the  effect  of  a  naked  fallow  being  to  produce  an  accumulatii,n  of 
their  constituent  substances  in  the  soil,  it  will  be  so  far  favourable  iii  pre- 
paring the  land  for  an  after-crop  of  that  particular  species  of  plant. 
You  are  not  to  be  misled,  however,  by  any  broad  at^  unguarded  state- 
inents  of  scientitic  men,  so  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  fallowing  in  any  case  are  to  be  solely  ascribed  to  the  oper- 
ation- of  this  one  cause.f 

7°.  The  rains  bring  down  upon  every  soil  periodical  supplies  of  aj 
those  saline  substances — common  salt,  gypsum,  salts  of  lime,  of  mag- 
nesia, and  of  potash  in  minute  quantity — which  exist  in  the  sea,  and  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  produced  or  present  in  the  air.  If  any  soil  be  defi- 
cient in  these,  then  a  year's  rest  from  cropping,  by  allowing  them  to  ac- 
cumulate, may  cause  the  succeeding  herbage  to  exhibit  a  more  luxuriant 
growth. 

8°.  The  same  remark  applies  to  soils  into  which  springs  from  beneath 
bring  up  variable  quantities  of  lime  and  other  substances  which  the  wa- 
ters, hold  in  solution.  Such  springs  are,  no  doubt,  of  much  benefit  in 
some  districts,  and  when  the  supply  they  convey  is  scanty,  a  year's 
accumulation  may  impart  additional  fertility  to  the  fallowed  land. 

9°.  Besides  that  beneficial  action  of  the  air  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted  (4°  and  5°),  and  which  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  influ- 

*  For  the  constituUon  of  these  mineral  8ubstance«,  sec  pp.  267  to  260.         C 
t  Fallow  is  the  term  applied  to  land  left  at  rat  for  fuTther  dirinlefration.— Llebig's  Oretmit 
ra«mn(»y  oppftafft  Africulture,  p.  149. 
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ence  of  the  oxygen  it  contains — the  exposure  of  the  naked  soil  to  the  «t- 
mosphere  for  a  lengtli  of  time  is  said  by  some  to  be  productive  of  anotJiet 
good  effect.  The  atmosphere  contains  a  small  and  variable  portion  of 
ammonia  (p.  156).  Of  this  ammonia,  a  portion  is  brought  down  by  the 
rains  and  a  porlim  is  probably  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants  as  they 
spread  themselves  through  the  air.  But  the  clay,  the  oxide  of  iron,  and 
the  organic,  matter  of  the  soil  arc  supposed  also  to  have  the  power  of 
extracting  this  ammonia  from  the  atrnosphere  and  retaining  it  in  theii 
pores.  If  so,  the  more  the  soil  is  exposed,  and  for  the  longer  period 
to  the  air,  the  more  of  tliis  substance  will  it  extract  and  absorb.  If 
turned  over  by  frequent  ploughing,  it  will  be  able  to  drink  it  in  more 
abundantly,  from  the  greater  surface  it  can  present  to  the  passing  winds; 
and  if,  besides,  it  be  kept  naked  lor  an  entire  year,  a  still  larger  accumu- 
'ation  must  take  place.  And  as  this  ammonia  is  known  in  many  cases 
to  be  favourable  in  a  high  degree  to  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  if  thus  absorbed  in  quantity  from  the  air,  it  should 
be  one  source  at  least  of  the  augmented  fertility  of  fallowed  land. 

To  one  or  other — or  to  all  of  these  causes  combined — the  acknowledged 
benefit  of  naked  fallows  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed. 

0{  green  or  fallow  crops  little  need  be  said  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  laid  before  you  in  reference  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  green 
crop  demands  a  comparatively  small  supply  only  of  those  inorganic  sub- 
stances which  the  corn  crops  specially  require.  During  its  growth, 
therefore,  these  latter  accumulate  in  the  same  way,  though  in  a  some- 
what less  degree  than  during  a  naked  fallow.  But  the  additional  vege- 
table matter  and  manure  which  the  green  crops  introduce  into  the  soil, 
and  the  large  supplies  of  inorganic  matter  which  such  of  them  as  are 
deep-rooted  bring  up  from  beneath,  amply  compensate  for  any  diminu- 
tion they  may  cause  in  the  benefits  which  are  usually  derived  frrm  the 
naked  fallow. 

§  7.  Of  wheat  u.ad  ivheaten  flour. 

The  grain  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  miller  is  readily  separated  into 
two  portions — the  husk,  which  forms  the  bran,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pollard — and  the  kernel,  which,  when  ground,  forms  the  wheaten 
flour.  The  relative  weights  of  these  two  parts  vary  very  much.  Some 
varieties  of  grain  are  much  smoother,  more  transparent,  and  thinner 
skinned  than  others,  and  yield  in  consequence  a  larger  return  of  the 
hnest  flour.  In  good  wheat  tiie  husk  amounts  to  14  or  13  per  cent.  6f 
the  whole  weight* — though  the  quantity  separated  by  the  miller  is 
sometimes  not  more  than  ^th  (or  11  per  cent.)  of  the  weight  of  the 
wheat.  In  making  the  fine  white  flour  of  the  metropolis  and  other 
large  towns,  about  ^th  o(  the  whole  is  separated  i  the  form  of  poUarc' 
and  bran.     The  proportion  of  tlie  husk  that  can  bo  sifted  out  at  the  mil! 

*  BouBsingaiiU  found  as  much  as  3&)i  per  cent,  of  husk  on  a  winter  wheat  grown  in  Itie 
botanic  garden  ol  Paris.  Three  lots  of  good  English  wheat,  gi  ^und  at  Mr.  Robson's  ntill  iD 
>ur:)iin,  give  per  cent,  respectively — 

Fine  flour 74  2  781  77  9 

Boxiniss 90  83  6- 

Sharps 5  8  6  6  5-6 

Bran 78  70  69 

Waste 32  30  3-8 

IOC  100  100 
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.lepends  considerably  upon  the  hardness  of  the  grain.  From  such  as  ia 
tph  it  peels  off' in  flakes  under  the  stones,  whereas,  when  tlie  grain  and 
iiiisk  are  flinty,  much  of  the  latter  is  crushed  and  ground — adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  floup,  but  giving  ita  darker  colour,  and  lowering  its  quality. 

The  country  millers  generally  separate  their  wheaten  flour  by  sifting 
into  four  parts  only — fine  flour,  boxings,  sharps  or  pollard,  and  bran. 
In  London  and  Paris  no  less  ihan  six  or  seven  qualities  are  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  the  miUers.*  The  value  of  the  wheat  to  the  millei 
depends  very  much  upon  the  quantity  of  fine  flour  it  will  yield,  though 
he  cannot  always  judge  accurately  of  this  point  by  simple  inspection. 

The  experimental  wheats  of  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgirtli.f  raised  all  from 
the  same  seed  differently  manured,  gave  respectively  54 J,  63',  65|, 
664,  68f,  and  76i  lbs.  of  fine  flour  from  100  of  wheat,  so  that  the  kind 
of  manure  applied  to  the  land  appears  materially  to  affect  the  relative 
proportions  of  flour  and  brau. 

Again,  Colonel  le  Couteur's  samples  of  wheat  (p.489)  of  different  va- 
rieties, grown  under  the  same  circumstances,  gave  from  one  field  60| 
and  79|  lbs.,  and  from  another  72^  and  785  lbs.  from  100  of  wheat — so 
that  upon  the  variety  of  seed  sown  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  quan- 
tity of  fine  flour  is  dependent. 

1 8.  Of  Che  composition  of  wheaten  flour. 

i°.  Water. — When  wheat  is  kept  for  ayear  it  loses  a  little  water,  be- 
coming one  or  two  pounds  a  bushel  heavier  than  before.  When  put  into 
the  mill  and  g'ound  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  gives  off" so  much  watery 
vapour,  that  the  flour  and  bran,  though  together  nearly  twice  as  bulky, 
are  nearly  3  per  cent,  lighter  tlian  the  grain  before  it  was  ground.  A 
further  loss  of  weight  is  said  to  take  place  when  the  flour  is  kept  long  in 
the  sack.  If  fine  flour  be  slowly  heated  to  a  temperature  not  higher 
than  220  for  several  hours,  it  loses  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  in  up- 
wards of  20  samples  of  English  flour  which  I  have  examined,  has  varied 
from  is  to  17  per  cent,  of  tlie  wjiole  weight.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as- 
sumed, that  English  flour  contains  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  its  weight  of 
water— or  every  six  pounds  of  fine  flour  contain  nearly  one  pound  of 
water. 

2°.  Gluten,  albumen,  caseine,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar. — When  the 
flour  of  wheat  is  made  into  dough,  and  is  then  washed  carefully  with 
successive  portions  of  water  upon  a  fine  gauze  or  hair  sieve,  as  long  as 
the  liquid  passes  through  milky,  the  flour  is  sep,irated  into  two  portions— 
the  starch,  W^ich  subsides  from  the  water,  and  tne  gluten,  which  remains 
in-  the  sieve  (p.  116).  If  the  water  be  poured  offi  after  the  starch  hiw 
subsided,  and  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  it  becomes  troubled,  and  flake* 
nf  vegetable  albumen  (p.  117)  are  seen  to  float  in  it.     On  settuig  asi«ie  to 

'  These  are  called  respectively  in  London  and  Paris — 

London.  Paris.  Called. 

Fine  flour.  While  flours:,  1st  quality,  de  b\S. 


Seconds. 

do.           2d      do.     de  le  gruau. 

Fine  tniddline-s. 
Coarse  middTings, 

do.           3d      do.     de  2e  gruau. 

Brown  meals,  4th    do,     de  3e  gruau. 

Pollard. 

do.            SLh    do.     de4e  gruau. 

Twentypenny. 

Bran,  fine  and  coarse. 

Bran 

Waa  %,  &£.  Remoulage  and  Recoup«. 

Page  362,  and  Appendix, 

pp.  54  and  7C . 
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oool,  the  fliky  powder  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  may  he  collected,  dried, 
and  weighed.  If  the  water,  after  filtration,  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath,  a  residue  will  be  obtained,  w  hich  consists  chiefly  of  solu- 
ble sugar,  gum,  and  saline  matter,  with  a  littl  e  fatty  matter,  and  sparingly 
soluble  caseine*  (p.  117). 

3°.  Glutine  and  oil. — If,  further,  the  crude  gluten  be  boiled  in  alco- 
hol, a  solution  is  obtained  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  white  flocky  sub- 
stance, having  much  resemblance  to  caseine.  When  the  clear  solutionis 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  water  separates  from  it  an  adhesive  mass, 
which  consists  of  a  substance  to  which  the  name  of  glutine  is  given, 
mixed  witli  a  little  oil.  By  digesting  the  mixed  mass  in  ether  the  oil  is 
dissolved  out  from  the  glutine,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  This  oil  possesses  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  fatty  oils,  or  of  butter.  As  it  is  partly  washed  out,  how- 
ever, along  with  the  starch,  the  whole  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  flour  is 
best  obtained  by  boiling  it  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  ether. 

4°.  Vegetable  fibrine. — The  crude  gluten,  after  boiling  in  alcohol,  has 
much  resemblance  to  tlie  fibre  of  lean  beef,  and  has  therefore  been  named 
vegetable  tibrine.  When  burned,  it  leaves  behind  an  ash,  containing, 
among  other  substances,  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which 
are  to  be  considered  also  as  among  the  usual  constituents  of  wheaten 
flour,  t 

Thus,  fine  wheaten  flour,  in  addition  to  the  water  it  contains,  and  to 
the  smaU  quantity  of  bran  which  is  ground  up  along  with  it,  consists  of 
vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  caseine,  glutine,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  oil  or 
fat,  besides  the  saline  substances,  chiefly  phosphates,  which  remain  in 
the  form  of  ash,  when  the  flour  is  burned.  All  these  substances  vary  in 
quantity  in  diflferent  samples  of  flour, — their  relative  proportions  appear- 
ing to  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  as  yet  little  understood. 
In  the  various  analyses  of  flour  that  have  hitherto  been  published,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  per-centage  of  oil,  of  glutine,  or  of  caseine, 
which  the  specimens  examined  have  severally  contained.  In  general, 
the  weight  of  the  crude  gluten  anly  has  been  estimated,  without  extract- 
ing from  it  either  the  oil  or  the  glutine. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  approximate  composition  of  some 
varieties  of  French  and  Odessa  flour  as  determined  many  years  ago  by 
VauquelinJ  : — 

'  Tbis  caseine  begins  to  form  a  pellicle  on  the  surface,  when  the  liquid  is  concentrated  by 
evaporalion,  and  though  it  is  generally  present  only  in  a  small  proportion  (Jtf  to  1  per  cent), 
yet  the  comparative  quantities  present  in  two  samples  of  flour  may  be  judged  of  lay  the 
abundance  in  which  the  pellicle  is  formed. 

t  The  saline  and  other  inorganic  matter  of  grain  resides  chiefly  in  the  husk,  as  may  be 
leen  by  the  relative  quantities  of  ash  left  by  the  flour,  bran,  Ac,  of  several  samples  of  Eng. 
lish  and  Foreign  wheat  as  determined  in  my  laboratory — 

WHERE  GROWN.  j.-^^  p|„„j.  jj^^ings  Sharps.  Bran. 

1°.  Sunderland  Bridge,  near)  ,.04  xn  na  c  o 

Durham \  ' ''^  *"  °^  " " 

2=.  Kimblcsworlh,  do 115  3-8  4-9  67 

3°.  Houghall.  do 0-96  30  6-6  71 

H°.  Plawsworth,  do 0-93  27  5-5  7  6 

5°.  Stettin 11  -       45  6-2  6-9 

6°.  Odessa. 11  49  6-6  6« 

)  Dumas'  Traite  de  Chimie,  vi.  p.  388. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THB  FLOITIV  OF 

French  Wheat.  Odessa  Wheat. 


Water 

1st 

qualit 

100 

2d 

quality. 

12-0 
7-3 

720 
64 
3-3 

Paris 
Bakers' 
Flour. 
10-0 
101 
72-8 
4-2 
2-8 

FliDtf 
WheaL 

12-0 
14-6 
66-5 

8-5 

4-9 

2-3 

Soft  Wheat. 

1st         Sd 

quality.  qualitT. 

100         8  0 

110 

12-0       124 

gtajrch.,.,. 

....      71 5 

620       70-8 

4  7 

7-4        4-9 

3-3 

6-8       .4« 

Bran 

1-2         — 

100-6         100         100  98-8         93-4     liX)'3 

§  9.  Of  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  compotition  of 
whealen  JUmr. 

\°.  The  nature  of  the  soil  has  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  grain  that  is  reaped  from  it.  The  proportion  of  gluten,  for 
example,  is  said  to  be  generally  greater  in  grain  which  is  reaped  frort 
calcareous  soils,  or  from  such  as  abound  in  organic  matter.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland,  this  fact  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  the  wheat  grown  in 
the  limestone  districts  ;  and  the  millers  of  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land (on  the  new  red  sandstone)  are  accustomed  to  mix,  with  their  native 
com,  that  of  the  chalk  districts  to  the  east  and  south,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  additional  strength  to  their  flour. 

Climate. — The  wheat  of  warm  climates  also  is  supposed  usually  to 
contain  more  gluten.  Thus  flour,  prepared  from  some  Eastern  wheats, 
compared  with  that  from  others  of  French  growth,  was  found  to  contain 
water  and  dry  gluten  in  the  following  proportions : 

Water,  Gluten, 

per  cent.  per  cent 

French,     Saissette 15-1  12-7 

Rochelle 
Brie  . 
Tuzelle 


Odessa 

Taganrog* 

The  quantity  of  gluten  contained 


12-9  11-2 

13-5  10-7 


13-0  8-3 

13-0  15.0 

12-6  22-7 

n  English  flour  has  generally  been 
stated  much  too  high.  Thus,  Sir  Humphrey  Davyf  says  that  he  ob- 
tained from  the  flour  of — 

Gluten,  Gluten, 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

English  winter  wheat    1'.)  Barbary  wheat     23 

English  spring  wheat    24  Sicilian  wheat    21 

—and  others  have  given  numbers  nearly  as  high.  But  the  gluten  is 
very  diflicult  to  dry,  and  I  beUeve  that  the  large  per-centage  of  this  sub- 
stance assigned  by  previous  experimenters  Las  arisen  fr^m  the  water  not 
being  sufficiently  expelled  from  it  by  prolonged  heating  to  220°  F.  1 
select  the  following  from  a  greater  number  of  determinations,  carefully 
made  Ln  my  laboratory  :— 

*  Taganrog,  at  the  bead  of  the  sea  cf  Asoph,  exports  the  produce  of  tbe  banki  of  tht 
Don. 

*  AgriaUtural  Chemiatry,  Lecture  11'. 
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Weight  Water 

per          in  Gluten. 

KiNP  OF  WHEAT,  bushel.  Flour.  where  grown. 

lbs.  perct.  perct. 

Red  English  ...     &^  175  8'1       At  Sunderland  Bridge,  near  Durhua 

"        '■        ....    6<;^  16-4  9'5       At  Kimbieswortli,  near  Durham. 

"        «        6J  15-0  8-5       At  Houdhall,  near  Durham. 

"        '■        ....     62|  16-8  9-9       Near  North  Deightoii,  Yorlishire. 

Wliite  "       ....    63  15-5  7-5       At  Plawaworth,  near  Durham. 

"        Scotch..     61J  16-3  94      At  Uadgirlh,  near  Ayr  (Appendix,  p.59.1 

Red  Stettin 63  14-6  8  6 

"    Odessa 61  15-9  11-5 

In  all  these  cases  the  quantity  of  gluten  falls  far  short  of  that  assigned  to 
English  flour  by  Davy;  yet  we  may  safely,  I  think,  conclude  from  them 
that  English  flour  seldom  contains  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  dry  gluten. 
The  flour  frdm  North  Deighton,  which  gave  9-9  per  cent,  was  grown 
upon  a  thin  limestone  soil,  and  may  perhaps  owe  its  larger  per-centage 
to  this  circumstance. 

But  these  numbers  do  not  indicate  the  exact  quantity  of  nitrogen-hold- 
ing food  which  these  flours  contained.  For  in  the  gluten  there  is  al- 
ways present  a  variable  quantity  of  fatty  matter  which  contains  no  nitrogen, 
and  wliich,  if  extracted,  would  lessen  considerably  the  weight  of  the  glur 
ten  in  some  of  the  flours.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  water  em- 
ployed in  washing  out  the  starch  holds  in  solution  some  albumen  and 
casein,  which,  having  the  same  composition,  might  be  added  to  the  glu- 
ten, and  would  sensibly  increase  its  weight.  Thus  in  a  sample  of  flour* 
grown  in  Ayrshire  I  found — 

Gluten         ....         9-3     per  cent. 

Albumen     ....         0-45  per  cent. 

Casein         ....         0-40  per  cent. 

Making  in  all  .  .  .        10-15  of  substances  which  contain 
nitrogen  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

We  probably,  therefore,  do  not  greatly  err  in  general  in  estimating 
the  nutritive  value  of  wheaten  flour — in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  these 
nitrogenous  compounds — by  the  per  centage  of  dry  gluten  which  a  care- 
ful washing  enables  us  to  separate  from  it.  Further  researches,  how- 
ever, which  are  now  in  progress,  will  throw  much  additional  light  upon 
this  subject. 

^  10.  Influence  of  variety  of  seed,  of  mode  of  culture,  of  lime  of  cutting, 

and  of  special  manures,  on  the  composition  of  wheat. 

1°.   Variety  of  seed  and  nwde  of  culture. — The  influence  of  these  two 

circumstances  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  bran  and  gluten  are  shown 

by  the  following  results  of  the  examination  by  Boussingaultf  of  several 

varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Paris — 

Huslc  or  Bran  Flour  Water  Gluten,  &c. 

in  the  Grain,  in  the  Grain.  i-itheFlou*.  in  the  Flour. 

per  cent.  per  cent,  ^er  cent.  per  cent. 

Capewheaf 19  81  70  20  6 

Russian  wheat 18  82  6-4  24-8 

Dantzicwheat 24  76  7-3  25-8 

RedFoixwheat 18  5  815  9-3  261 

Barrel  wheat 22  7S  8-8  277 

Winter  wheat 38  62  141  33 

'  Na    2.  Appendix,  p.  171. 

t  Annale»  de  Chim.  et  M  Phyt.  Ixv.,  p.  311 
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In  a!-l  the  samljles  the  bran  and  gluten  are  both  very  high,  but  they 
vary  much  in  the  several  varieties. 

The  gluten  inclijdes  t_:e  albumen  and  casein  and  other  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen,  but  even  though  grown  in  the  rich  soil  of  a  botanic  gar- 
den, I  fear  the  sum  of  these  has  been  estimated  much  too  high.*  The 
same  variety  of  wheat  grown  in  the  open  fields  in  Alsace  gave  17-3  of 
gluten,  and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Paris,  26-7  of  gluten. 

2°.  The  lime  of  cutting  affects  the  weight  of  produce,  as  well  as  the 
relative  proportions  of  flour,  bran,  and  gluten.  Thus  fromSequal  patch- 
es of  the  same  field  of  wheat  upon  thin  limestone  soil  at  North  Deighton, 
in  Yorkshire,  cut  respectively  20  days  before  tlie  crop  was  fully  ripe,  10 
days  before  ripeness,  and  when  fully  ripe,  the  pre  ^uce  was  in  grain — 
20  days  before.  10  days  before.  Fully  ripe. 

166  lbs.  220  IBs.  209  lbs. 

and  the  per-centage  of  flour,  sharps,  and  bran,  yielded  by  each,  and  of 
water  and  gluten  in  the  flour,  was  as  follows : — 

IN  THE  GHAIN  PER  CENT.         IN  THE  Ff.OUR  PER  CENTi 
WHEN  CUT.  , • »       / ■ , 

Flour.  Sharps.  Bran.  Water.  Gluten. 

80  days  before  it  was  ripe 71-7  7-2  17-6            15  7               9'3 

lU  days  before 79-1  5-5  13-2             lS-5                9-9 

Fully  ripe ^ 72-2  110  160             15  9                9-6 

When  cut  a  fortnight  before  it  is  ripe,  therefore,  the  entire  produce  of 
grain  is  greater,  the  yield  of  flour  is  larger,  and  of  bran  considerably  less, 
while  the  proportion  of  gluten  contained  in  the  flour  appears  also  to  be 
m  favour  of  that  which  was  reaped  before  the  corn  was  fully  ripe.f 

3°.  Special  manures., — It  is  said  that  the  employment  of  manures 
which  are  rich  in  nitrogen  not  only  causes  a  larger  crop,  but  also  produ- 
ces a  g^ain  which  is  much  richer  in  gluten.  The  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  chiefly  relied  upon  in  proof  of  this  result  are  those  or 
Hermbstadt.  On  ten  patches,  each  100  square  feet,  of  the  same  soil  (a 
sandy  loam)  manured  with  equal  iueights  of  different  manures  in  the  dry 
state,  he  sowed  equal  quantities  (J  lb.)  of  the  same  wheat — collected, 
weighed,  and  analysed  the  produce.  Mis  results  are  represented  in  thf 
following  table : — 

J  1=  It  ft  U  It  It  If  lif  11 

B«»™ Hfold.  14 fold.  12 fold.  12fold.  12told.  lOfold.  Sfold.  Ifold.  5  fold.  Sfold 

WSter... 4-3  4-2  4-2  4-3  4-2  4-3  4-3  4-2  4-2  4-2 

?«'«>1^ i 34-2  33-9  32-9  32-9  36'1  13-7  12-2  12-0  9-6  9-2 

Albumen 1-0  1-3  1-3  1-3  1-4  1-1  0-9  I'O  0-8  07 

farall 41'3  4I-4  42-8  42-4  39'9  61-6  63-2  62-3  65-9  66-6 

Sugar. 1-9  1-6  1-5  1-5  1-4  1-6  1-9  1-9  1-9  1-9 

g»a> 1-8  1-6  1-5  1-5  1-6  1-6  1-9  1-9  1-6  1-8 

™'yOil 0-9  M  1-0  0-9  1-0  10  0-9  1-0  1-0  l-O 

BoloblePhosphates,*e.  0-5  0'6  07  0-7  0-9  0-S  0'5  0  5  05  0-3 

Huskandbran 13-9  140  13  8  14-2  )4-2  140  14-0  14-9  140  140 

99-8      99-7      99-7      99'7      99-7      99-6      99-8      997      9?i      997 

The  large  per-centage  o'f  gluten  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  first  five 

"  In  these  floure  the  ijluten  was  nol  determined  by  washing  out  the  starch,  but  by  a  mnre 
rcaned  metliod  of  ultimate  analysis,  as  ii  is  called,  by  which  the  per-cpnta"e  of  nitruoen  is 
determined,  and  the  proportion  of  gluten,  &c.,  calculated  from  this.  Wlien'the  per-ce'ntaM 
of  nitrogen  is  small,  as  in  wheaten  flour,  this  method  is  open  to  many  sources  c  f  error. 

'  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Ilannam,  Quarterlv  Journal  of  AgTiadtun,Wm.,^.  173. 
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inanuies  is  very  striking,  if  the  detenninations  are  really  to  be  depended 
upon.  They  are  certainly  interesting  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  an^ 
are  dKsei"ving  of  careful  repetition.  In  reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
practical  farming,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  results  df 
small  experiments  are  never  fully  borne  out  when  they  are  repeated  on 
the  large  scale — that  the  relative  value  of  diB'Tent  animal  manures  is 
materially  affected  by  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  animal  has  lived — 
that  independent  o*"  manures,  there  are  circumstances  not  yet  made  out 
which  materially  atTect  ihe  produce  of  single  patches* — and  that  it  will 
rarely  be  in  the  power  of  the  practical  farmer  to  apply  at  pleasure  to  his 
fields  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  manures  used  by  Hermb- 
stadt.  Thus,  if  instead  of  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  he  wished  to 
try  blood  or  urine  alone,  he  must  apply  24  tons  of  the  former,  and  70 
tons  of  the  latter — quantities  which  it  might  be  both  diflBcult  to  procure 
and  inconvenient  to  apply. 

The  most  practically  useful  results  yet  published  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  ill.;  different  manures  upon  the  weight  of  the  crop,  the  proportion 
of  flour  yielded  by  it,  and  of  gluten  in  the  flour,  are  those  of  Mr.  Burnet, 
to  which  jL  have  already  had  occasion  to  draw  your  attention.!  These 
results  wti'e  Eia  follow  : — 

„ „  Produce  Fine  Flour  Gluten 

KIND  OF  MANURE,  peracre.         from  the  grain,     in  the  flour. 

Nothing 3U  bshls.      76}  lbs.  94  per  cent 

Sulphaled urine  and  wood  ashes.    40      "  6GJ  "  105      " 

Do.  and  sulphate  of  soda.    49       '  63j  "  9-7      " 

Do.  and  common  salt.      .    49      "  65j  "  96      " 

Do.         and  nitrate  of  soda.   .     48|     "  .641  "  100      " 

We  perceive  here  a  slight  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  gluten  when 
the  manures  were  applied,  but  nothing  which  at  all  resembles  the  great 
differences  given  by  Hermbsatdt,  or  which  renders  it  probable  that  by 
skilful  management,  as  some  have  supposed,  we  may  hereafter  be 
able  to  raise  in  our  fields  Avhole  crops  of  com  which  shall  yield  a  flour 
containing  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  gluten. 

§  11.  Of  the  ejects  of  germination,  and  of  baking,  upon  the  flour  of  wheat. 

The  effects  of  germination  and  of  baking  upon  the  flour  of  wheat  are 
very  analogous  to  each  other.  In  both  cases,  a  portion  of  the  starch  is 
changed  into  gum  and  sugar. 

1°.  Oermination. — I  have  already  described  to  you  (p.  118),  the  very 
beautiful  change  which  takes  place  di  ring  the  sprouting  of  the  seeds  of 
plants — how  a  portion  of  their  gluten  s  changed  into  diastase,  and  how, 
by  the  agency  of  this  diastase,  the  starch  of  the  seed  is  changed  into  gum 
and  sugar.  In  an  experiment  made  by  De  Saussure,  100  parts  of  the 
farina  of  wheat  had  by  germination  lost  6  parts  of  starch,  and  in  their 
stead  had  acquired  3J  of  gum  and  2J  of  sugar.  The  effect  Of  this 
change — which  proceeds  as  the  plant  continues  to  grow — is  to  make  the 
starch  soluble,  and  thus  capable  of  entering'  into  the  circulation  of  the 
young  plant. 

2°.  Baking. — It  is  the  larger  proportion  of  gluten  usually  contained 
in  the  flour  of  wheat  that  renders  it  so  much  better  fitted  for  the  bakinp  of 

*  See  Appendix,  pp.  S9and  79.  r  Se>  i.  362  and  Ar>p«ndiz  pp.  49  and  71. 
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blead  thau  the  flom  of  any  other  grain.  If  the  gluten  be  washed  out  of 
the  flour,  and  put  alone  into  the  oven,  it  will  swell  up,  become  full  of 
pores,  and  assume  a  large  size.  The  comparative  baking  qnalities 
of  diHerent  samples  of  flour  may  be  judged  of  by  the  height  to  which,  m 
similar  vessels,  the  gluten  of  equal  weights  of  flour  is  thus  observed  to  rise. 

We  have  already  seen  that  by  heating  in  an  oven,  dry  starch  is  gra- 
dually changed  info  gum  {British  gum,  p.  113),  and  into  a  species  of 
sugar — becoming  completely  soluble  in  water.  Such  a  change  is  pro- 
duced upon  a  portion  of  the  starch  of  wheaten  flour  when  it  is  bahed  in 
the  oven.  Thus  in  100  parts  of  the  flour,  and  of  the  bread  of  the  same 
wheat.  Vogel  fb-'ud  respectively — 

Starch.  Sugar.  Gum. 

Flour        ...       68  6  — 

Bread        .         .         .      53i  3*  18 

So  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  gum  had  been  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  starch. 

The  yeast  which  is  added  to  the  dough  in  baking,  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  when  it  is  added  to  the  sweet  wort  of  the  brewer.  It  induces  a 
fermentation  by  w^hich  the  sugar  of  the  flour  is  changed  into  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol.  The  carbonic  acid  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  minnte 
bubbles  of  gas  throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  dough  and  causes 
it  to  rise,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  oS"  in  the  oven.  If  too  much  watei 
nave  been  added  to  the  dough — or  if  it  have  not  been  sufficiently  knead- 
ed— or  if  the  flour  be  too  finely  ground — or  if  the  paste  be  not  snfficiently 
tenacious  in  its  nature,  these  minute  bubbles  will  mn  into  each  other, 
will  form  large  .air  holes  in  the  heart  of  the  bread,  and  will  give  it  that 
open  irregularly-  porous  appearance  so  much  disliked  by  the  skilful 
baker.  Good  bread  should  be  full  of  small  pores  and  uniformly  light. 
Such  bread  is  produced  by  a  itrong  flour ;  that  is,  one  which  will  rise  well, 
will  retain  its  bulk,  and  will  bear  the  largest  quantity  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  wheaten  flour  retains  when  baked  into 
bread  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  quality  of  the  flour.  In  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  assize  of  bread,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
sack  of  flour  (280  lbs.)  will  produce  80  quartern  loaves,  or  320  lbs.  of 
bread.  According  to  this  calculation  the  flom-  should  take  up  and  retain 
when  baked  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  wafer.  But  the  quantity  of  water 
retained  by  the  flour  now  in  use  is  very  much  greater,  and  the  profit  to 
the  baker,  therefore,  very  much  more  than  this  calculation  supposes. 

This  is  shown  by  tlie  quantity  of  water  which  is  lost  by  wheaten 
breadi,  whether  of  first  or  second  quality,  when  it  U  dried  by  prolonging 
heating,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  220°  F.  The  home-made 
bread  (white  and  brown)  baked  in  ray  own  hoase,  and  in  two  oiha 
private  houses  in  Durham,  lost  of  water  by  drying  in  this  way — 

How  long  baked.  Wafer  per  z€nL 
1°.   White        ...         24  hours.  43-3 

Brown* 
2°.   Brown 

White       .        .         .        36    do.  42-9 

3°.  White        ...  9     do.  44-1 

'The  brown  bread  is  made  from  the  whole  grain  tF  the  wheat  as  it  comes  frc  m  the 
miUslones— nothing  being  sepa-mted  by  sifting. 


24     do.  44-0 

42     do.  44-1 
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So  that  wheaten  bread  one  day  old  contains  about  44,  and  two  days  okJ. 
about  43  per  cent,  of  water.  Sonaetliing,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  loaves. 

This  proportion  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
white  bread  of  Paris.  According  to  Dumas,  the  water  in  the  common 
white  bread  of  Paris  amounts  to — 

Hours  baked.  Water  per  cent. 

2 45-7 

44 45-3 

10 430 

24 43-5 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  44  per  cent,  as  very  nearly  the  average 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  good  white  bread  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  Bread  baked  for  public  establishments  contains  more  water,— 
not  being  generally  so  well  fired,  or  being  baked  in  the  form  of  many 
loaves  stuck  together,  instead  of  in  separate  tins,  as  is  done  with  home- 
made bread.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  soldiers'  bread  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  barrack  bread  of  Paris  (pain  de  munition)  which  con- 
tains about  51  per  cent,  of  water. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  499)  that  English  wheaten  flour  contains,  on 
an  average,  about  16  per  cent,  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the  bread  baked 
from  it,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  contain  44  per  cent.,  every  hundred 
pourds  consist  of— 

Dry  flour ^"^    ^    fifil 

Water  in  the  flour  (naturally)  .         lOi  J        " 

Water  added  by  the  baker        ....     33J 


100 
Or,  the  flour,  in  baking,  lakes  up  half  its  weight  of  water.     A  hundred 
pounds  of  flour,  therefore,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  will  give  very 
nearly  150  pounds  of  bread.     Thus — 

Flour  contains  Bread  contaiaa 

Dry  flour         ....  84  84 

Natural  water  ...  16  16 

Water  added  .   .    50 

100  

Weight  of  bread  150 
A  sack  of  flour,  therefore,  or  280  lbs.,  ought  to  give  about  420  lbs.  of 
well  baked  bread.  Something  must  be  deducted  from  this  for  the  lo-ss 
Ijy  fermentation,  and  for  the  dryness  of  the  crusts.  Allowing  5  per  cent, 
for  these,  a  sack  of  flour  should  give  400  lbs.  of  bread  of  the  best  quality,* 
r)r  100  quartern  loaves.  The  cost  of  fine  white  bread,  therefore,  com- 
pared with  that  of  corn  and  flour,  ought  to  be  very  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Co  t  of  Flour,                                  Cost  of  Bread,  Market  price  of 

per  sack.               per  stone.  per  quartern  loaf.  Gruin  per  jr.! 

353.                 Is.  9d.                             4Jd.  47s. 

40s.                 2s.  Od.                             4jd.  62s. 

'  L'naiizcd  .*itii  potatoes,  wliich  are  employed  by  many  balcers  in  considerable  quantity 
NHxed  witn  th*;  yeast  tiiey  are  said  to  make  liie  bread  lighter. 

t  This  column  has  been  calculated  for  me,  from  (he  price  of  the  flour,  ^y  my  friend  Mr. 
John  Robsor  jnilLer,  in  Durham.  The  practical  rule  is,  that  6  bushels  ol  corn  should  give 
o:.p  saeK  of    «ur,  and  that  t!ie  milier  should  have  the  otfal  fur  his  trouble. 
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Cost  of  Flour,  Cost  of  Bread,  Market  price  of 

per  sack.             per  Btone.  pet  quartern  loaf  u'ain  per  qr. 

45s.                2s.  3d.  Sfd.  6O9. 

50s.                2s.  6d.  6d.  67s. 

55s.                2s.  9d.  6id.  72s. 

60s.               3s  Od.  7^d.  80s. 

The  economy  of  baking  at  home,  therefore,  at  the  usual  prices  of 
bread,  seems  to  be  very  considerable. 

§  12.  Of  the  supposed  relation  between  the  per-centage  of  gluten  in 
flour,  and  the  weight  of  bread  obtained  from  it. 
It  lias  teen  assumed  by  recent  chemical  writers  that  the  quantity  of 
water  absorbed  by  flour,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  bread  obtained 
from  it,  depends,  in  whole  or  in  great  part,  upon  the  proportion  of  gluten 
which  the  flour  contains.  The  following  facts,  however,  do  not  accord 
with  this  supposition. 

1°.,  Household  bread,  made  respectively  from  the  flour  of  a  French 
wheat  and  of  a  wheat  from  Taganrog,  retained  nearly  the  same  per- 
centage of  water,  though  the  one  sample  contained  upwards  of  twice  as 
jaach  gluten  as  the  other.     Thus — 

Gliiten  per  cent  Water  per  cent, 

io  the  Flour.  in  the  Bread. 

Flour  of  Brie         .         .         .         10-7  47-4 

Flour  of  Taganrog         .         .         22-7  47-0 

This  one  fact  might  be  supposed  to  settle  the  question,  but  I  shall 
mention  others. 

2°.  The  flour  from  Odessa  wheat  contains  alx)ut  Jth  more  gluten  than 
French  flour  in  general,  and  yet  it  absorbs  very  little  more  water  (Du- 
mas). This  Dumas  accounts  for  by  the  fact  that  the  starch  of  the 
Odessa  wheat  forms  hard  transparent  horny  particles,  which  take  less 
water  to  moisten  them  than  the  impalpable  powder  yielded  by  the  softer 
French  wheats — so  that  the  gluten  does  not  appear  to  produce  its  full 
effect.  I  do  not  Itnow  how  far  this  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  hard  flinty  wheats  give  tiie  best  biscuit  flour — what  the 
baker  calls  the  strongest,  which  rises  best,  and  absorbs  the  most  water.* 
3°.  Rice  is  said  to  contain  very  little  gluten — not  estimated  by  any  to 
amount  to  more  than  6  or  7  per  cent. — and  yet  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of 
numerous  trials,  that  an  admixture  of  a  seventh  part  of  rice  flour  causes 
wheaten,  flour.to  absorb  more  water.f 

4°.  If  the  hard  wheats  be  ground  too  fine  they  lose  a  part  of  their  ap- 
parent strength,  the  flour  becomes  dead,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and 
refuses  to  rise  as  it  would  do  if  sent  to  tlie  baker  in  a  more  gritty  and  less 
impalpable  state. 

5°.  Lastly,  the  admixture  of  very  minute  quantities  of  foreign  matter, 
by  way  of  adulteration,  is  said  to  have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  flour  will  absorb.  In  some  parts  of  Belgium 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  to  adulterate  the  bread  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper.J     This  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 

'  That  such  is  the  case  also  in  foreign  countries,  see  a  letter  from  the  British  ^Joneul  ■! 
Lisbon,  in  IHvy's  AgrinUlural  ChemiUTy,  Lecture  III 
t  Dumas'  Traiti  de  Chimie,  vi,,  p.  396. 
t  Blue  vife.-iol — s  violent  poLsoo. 
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the  solution  added  to  U  le  water  with  which  the  dough  is  to  be  made,  ir. 
the  proportion  of  about  one  grain  to  two  pounds  of  flour.  It  gives  the 
bread  a  fairer  colour,  and  thus  permits  the  use  of  inferior  flour,  and  it  causes 
tlie  bread  to  retain  about  six  per  cent,  more  water  without  appearing  moist- 
er.  Even  in  the  small  proportion  of  one  grain  of  the  sulphate  to  6,  or 
7  lbs.  of  flour,  it  produces  a  very  seDsible  efTect  (Kuhlman). 

Other  adulterations  also  exercise  a  similar  influence.  Alum  improves 
the  colour  of  the  bread,  raises  it  well,  and  causes  it  to  Iceep  water,  but  it 
requires  to  be  added  in  larger  quantity  than  the  more  poisonous  sulphate 
of  copper.  Common  salt  likewise  makes  the  paste  stronger,  and 
causes  it  to  retain  more  water,  so  that  the  addition  of  salt  is  a  real  gain 
to  the  baker. 

From  all  these  facts,  therefore,  we  may  infer  that,  independent  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  gluten,  very  slight  differences  in  composition — 
such  as  have  not  yet  been  sought  for  or  appreciated — ^may  materially 
aBejct  the  relative  weights  of  bread  obtained  by  the  baker  from  difierent 
samples  of  wheaten  flour. 

§  13.  Of  the  composition  of  barley,  and  the  influence  of  different  manures 
upon  the  relative  proportions  of  its^several  constituents. 

The  grain  of  barley  consists  of  nearly  the  same  substances  as  that  of 
wheat,  but  in  proportions  somewhat  different.  These  proportions,  how- 
ever, are  affected  both  by  the  kind  of  manure  v/ilh  which  the  land  is 
dressed,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  seed  is  sown. 

1°.  iWfanure.^The  effect  of  manure  appears  from  the  following  table, 
containing  the  results  of  Hermbstadt,  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  those 
witli  wheat  already  described  (p.  503)  : — 

u        ■      =  ^       c  -  .  "      E'S 

KIND    OF  «  -a         23=  a  aa  -SiSSpi-O 

MANORS,     s    §=!»§    «i    =  |53dlr| 

OxBlood 10-4  13-6  5-7  04  59-9  46  4-4  04  0-4  1? 

Night-soil in-2  13-6  5-8  0-5  59-6  45  4-3  0-5  0-6  13 

Slieep's  tinng...  10-3  13-5  6-7  0-4  59-9  4li  4-4  0-4  0-3  1& 

Goat'sdung 10-4  13i>  5-7  0-4  599  4-6  4-5  0-4  0-3  IS 

Human  urine...  10-3  13-6  5-9  0-5  59-6  44  4-4  0-4  0-7  I3i 

Horscdung 10-4  13-5  57  04  597  46  45  0-4  0-4  13 

Pigeons  dung  ..  10-4  13-5  6-6  04  59-8  46  45  0-4  0-4  10 

Cow'sdung 10-8  136  3-3  0-2  619  4-8  46  0-3  0-3  11 

Veget.  manure..  10-8  13-6  2-9  0-2  622  49  4-8  0-2  0-1  7 

No  manure 10  8  136  2-9  01  62-5  50  47  O-l  0-1  4 

In  SO  far  as  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  nuraheis  in  the  above 
table,  as  indicative  of  the  general  effect  of  the  several  manures  men- 
tioned, it  would  appear  that  the  relative  proportions  of  gluten,  albumen, 
and  starch  do  not  vary  very  much  until  we  come  to  cow-dung,  when  the 
former  two  substances  sensibly  diminish.  Further  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  required  upon  this  subject  (see  page  514). 

2°.  Soil. — The  effect  of  soil  upon  the  barley  crop  is  known  to  aM 
practical  farmers — so  that  the  terms  barley-land  and  wheat-land  are  the 
usual  designations  for  light  and  heavy  soils  adapted  especially  to  the 
growth  of  these  several  crops.  On  clay  lands  the  produce  of  barley  is 
greater,  but  it  is  of  a  coarser  quality,  and  does  not  malt  so  well — on 
loams  it  is  plump  and  full  of  meal — and  on  light  chalk  soils  the  crop  is 
light,  but  the  grain  is  tliin  in  the  skin,  of  a  rich  colour,  and  well  adapted 
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for  maltins.*  The  barley  of  the  light  lands  in  Norfolk  is  celebrated  in  the 
JNortli  of  England  for  its  malting  propeities — and  the  brewers  refuse  the 
barley  of  the  county  of  Durham,  even  at  a  lower  price,  when  Norfolk 
barley  is  in  the  market.  When  unfit  for  malting,  barley  affords  a  fat- 
tening food  for  pigs  and  for  some  other  kinds  of  stock. 

^  14.  Effect  of  mailing  upon  barley. 

During  the  gennioation  good  barley  increases  in  bulk  one-half.  In 
order  tlidt  it  may  do  so,  it  must  be  uniformly  ripe — a  quality  of  great 
value  to  the  maltster.  This  maximum  bulk  is  generally  acquired  in  24 
hours  after  it  has  been  moistened  arid  laid  in  heaps.  In  drying,  how- 
ever the  barley  again  diminishes  in  bulk,  so  that  the  dried  malt  rarely 
exceeds  by  more  than  j^th  or  nth  the  bulk  of  the  grain  as  it  came  from 
the  market.  The  well-dried  malt,  however,  is  lighter  by  |th  tnan  the 
barley  from  which  it  is  made — 100  lbs.  of  barley  yielding  about  80  lbs. 
of  malt.  Tbis  is  not  all  loss  of  substance,  since  by  a  similar  drying  the 
barley  itself  before  malting  would  lose  about  12  per  cent  of  water.  The 
loss  of  substance,  therefore,  is  only  about  8  per  cent.  This  diminution 
of  solid  matter  arises  in  part  from  the  loss  of  the  little  roots  which  form 
the  malt-dust  (cummiTis),  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  436)  as 
being  a  valuable  manure,  and  of  which  4  or  5  bushels  are  obtained  from 
100  bushels  of  barley. 

The  colour  of  the  malt  varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  dried. 
If  the  hea;t  does  not  exceed  100°  F.  a  very  pale  malt  is  obtained,  which 
gives  a  very  white  beer.  A  heat  not  rising  above  180°  gives  an  amber 
coloured  malt — while  for  brown  malt  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high 
as  260°  F.  By  mixing  these  varieties  beer  of  any  colour  may  be  made. 
But  in  the  porter  breweries  it  is  usual  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  malt  of  s 
brownish  black  colour  (burned  malt),  by  adding  a  portion  of  which  any 
required  shade  of  colour  is  imparted  to  the  liquor. 

During  germination  a  variable  quantity  of  the  gluten  is  converted  into 
diastase  (p.  119),  and  about  two-fifths  (40  percent.)  of  its  staitih  into 
sugar  or  gum  (dextrine).  The  quantity  of  diastase  produced  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  germination  has  proceeded.  It  is  greatest 
at  the  moment  when  the  gemmule  is  about  to  burst  from  the  seed,  and  to 
form  the  young  shoot. 

I  have  already  explained  the  beautiful  purpose  served  by  this  diastase 
m  converting  the  insoluble  starch  of  the  grain  into  soluble  sugar  and 
gam.  When  the  beer  is  to  be  made  wholly  from  malt,  it  is  unnecessary 
ft>  continue  the  germination  till  the  largest  quantity  of  diastase  is  prii 
doc^.  It  IS  sufficient  if  the  gemmule,  on  holding  np  a  grain  of  tlie 
barley,  be  seen  within  the  skin  to  have  attained  one-half  or  two-thirds  ol 
the  length  of  the  seed.  The  diastase  then  produced  is  more  than  enough 
to  convert  the  whole  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  sugar  (p.  120).  But 
'1  "^^^Sfain,  as  in  some  of  our  distilleries,  is  to  be  added  to  the  malt, 
■  J^\  ""^'''"B  should  be  prolonged  till  the  bud  is  about  to  burst  through 
'Me  husk,  so  that  the  largest  possible  supply  of  diastase  may  be  contain- 
ed m  it.  In  this  way  also  malt  is  prepared  when  it  is  to  be  employed 
n,  .1!  ''T?«  ^"loy  on  the  compact  clays  (in  Hants)  is  of  a  coarser  quality,  but  produce  iireater— 
S3h.  •  V,,'^**"'  '"'''' '"  '*  "'"  eafculated  for  malUng— the  skin  is  thin,  and  colour  rich  but 
«?.»  !."  'V™'*  of  meal  and  plumpness  of  appearance  it  never  equals  the  barters  mvcn  in 
•lalfcrdshire,  and  upon  loamy  lands."— Mr.  Oawler  in  Briluh  Btubaniry,  iu.  p.  12? 
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in  the  raaaufacture  of  syrup  {ghtcsse   from  potatoe  flour — a  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  has  become  of  some  '.n  portance  in  certain  parts  of  France. 

§15.  Composition  of  oats,  and  effictof manures  in  modifying  that  composition. 

The  relative  proportions  of  husls  and  meal  in  the  several  varieties  of 
the  oat  differ  in  a  greater  degree,  probably,  than  in  any  other  grain. 
Thus,  the  potdtoe-oat  is  known  to  be  richer  in  meal,  the  rartary-oat  in 
husk.  The  round  grain  of  the  former  is  chiefly  grown  in  Scotlsmd,  for 
grinding  into  meal,  the  latter  in  England,  for  feeding  horses. 

But  even  the  round  potatoe-oat  varies  much  in  the  produce  of  meal 
which  it  gives.  Many  samples  yield  only  half  their  weight  of  oatmeal, 
others  9  stones  out  of  1 6,  while  some  give  as  much  as  12  stones  from  the 
same  quantity,  or  three-fourths  of  their  weight.  In  one  variety  of  oat 
Vogel  found  66  per  cent,  of  meal  and  34  of  husk,  which  is  equal  to  lOi 
stones  of  tv'\l  from  16  of  grain.  He  also  extracted  from  the  meal  2  per 
cent,  of  oil,  md  59  of  starch,  Eind  observed  it  to  lose  by  drying  upwards 
of  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

Soil,  season,  climate,  variety  of  seed  sown,  and  the  kind  and  quantity 
01  manure  applied — all  affect  the  amount  of  produce  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  oats  (hat  are  reaped.  According  to  Hermbstadt,  the 
effect  of  different  manures  in  modifying  the  composition  of  the  produce 
of  the  same  seed  are  represented  by  the  numbers  in  the  following  table : 
u         .       a  -i       x:  -  .  "       Eo 

KIND    OF  £  ^         3        s  ^  P  S  a  -SAS  3—'0 

OxBlood 12  0  19-3  6-0  0-4  531  3-8  5-5  0-3  0-4  121 

Niuht-soil 121  19-2  4-6  0-4  B3-3  39  5-4  0-3  0-5  1« 

Sheep's  dung...  12-6  13-3  40  06  540  52  5-5  0-3  0-4  14 

Goat'adung.  ...  12-9  17-0  4-3  04  53-2  5-4  5-7  0-3  0-4  15 

Human  urine...  130  170  4H  05  531  50  5-7  0-4  0-6  13 

Horsedung 131  16-0  40  05  54-5  5-2  5-6  03  0-5  14 

Pigeon's  dung  ..  12-3  18-3  3-2  0-3  53-2  50  6-8  0-3  0-3  12 

Cowdung 11-6  150  3-1  0-3  550  68  73  0-3  0-3  16 

VegeL  manure..  10-8  130  2-0  0-2  599  64  70  0-2  0-2  13 

Unmanured 10  8  120  1-9  0-2  600  6-4  7-0  0-3  0-1  5 

The  differences  in  this  table  are  very  striking  [see  p.  515] . 

J 16.  Composition  of  rye,  and  effect  of  different  manures  upon  its  composition 
The  grain  of  rye  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  wheat  in  the  quantity 
of  gluten  it  contains,  and  in  the  consequent  fitness  of  its  flour  for  baking 
into  bread.  It  sometimes  also  contains  much  sugar — recent  rye-bread 
having  almost  invariably  a  sweet  taste — but  the  proportion  of  sugar  ap- 
pears to  be  by  no  means  constant.  Thus  Einhof  and  Greif  exhibit  th« 
composition  of  a  sample  of  rye-flour,  examiced  by  each  of  them,  re- 
ipociively  as  follows  : — 

E  ihof,  per  cent.  Orief,  per  cent. 

12-8 

3-0 

58-8 

10-4 

7-2 

7-8 

100  100 


Husk      . 

6-4 

Gluten  (not  dried ) 

9-5 

Albumen 

3-3 

Starch          .      . 

61-1 

Sugar 

33 

Gum 

IM 

Loes            .      . 

5-3 
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Pei'najis  no  great  degree  of  faith  is  to  be  ^ilaced  in  these  uialyses.  11 
they  are  to  be  depended  upon,  they  show  that  very  remarkable  differ- 
ences indeed  may  exist  in  the  relative  proportions  of  some  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  rye  floor.  The  flour  of  rye  is  said  to  be  more  absorbent  of 
moisture  from  the  air  than  that  of  any  other  grain.* 

Rye  delights  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  cultivated  in  general  in  such  a< 
are  poor  in  vegetable  mattrr,  and  to  which  manure  is  not  very  abun 
dantly  added.  The  experiments  of  Herrabstadt,  whose  results  are  ex 
hibited  in  the  following  table,  do  not  show  any  very  striking  differencf 
to  have  been  produced  upon  the  composition  of  the  grain  by  the  use  of 
the  different  animal  manures  : — 

KIND  OF  ^  J<  iia.J.«  (3h  ^^S         flpS-d 

MANDRE.       5      §      3   e%    a       §•§=    liSc  i"s 

Ol  Blood.. I....  101  10-4  '120  3-6  B2-2  3-6  6-2  10  0-8  14 

Night-soil 100  10-7  11-9  3'2  62-4  3-5  6-3  0-9  0-9  13* 

Sheep's  dung...  100  10-8  11-9  34  52-3  3-6  61  II'  0-6  13 

Goat's  dang.  ...  100  108  11-9  34  52-2  3-5  60  1-0  0-9  12* 

Human  mtoe...  101  108  120  3S_j50-2  3-3  4-6  II  42  13 

Horsedung 100  10-7  11-9  28  51-2  40  4-6  1-0  3-6  11 

Pigeon's  dung..  101  10-5  11-6  3-7  62-2  3-7  4-7  0-9  2-3           9 

Cowdung 100  10-4  WS  20'  64-3  3-9  67  0-9  1-8           9 

Vegel.  manure..  100  10-7  88  2-6  5B1  4-8'  5-2  0-9  1-7           6 

TInmaaured 10  0  10-1  8-6  2-6  S6-3  4-7  5-4  09  1-3  4 

The  above  table  exhibits  a  larger  increase  in  the  return  or  produce 
from  some  of  the  animal  manures  than  from  others,  but  we  do  not  see 
any  of  those  remarkable  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  flour,  which 
are  observable  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  application  of  different 
manures  to  the  wheat  crop. 

The  substance  extracted  from  rye,  and  called  gluten  by  Hermbstadt,  is 
different  from  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  is  more  like  the  glutine  extracted 
from  the  latter  grain.  When  dough  made  of  rye  flour  is  washed  in 
water,  it  nearly  all  diffuses  itself  through  the  liquid,  leaving  little  more 
than  the  husk  or  bran  behind.  The  starch  deposits  itself  from  the  milky 
hquid,  or  may  be  separated  by  the  filter.  When  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  boiled  in  alcohol,  the  so-called  gluten  is 
dissolved  out,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  alcohol  by  distillation.  It 
must  then  be  washed,  TNdth  water  to  free  it  from  sugar.  Like  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  it  is  now  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  less  cohesive  than  gluten. 
Both  of  the.se  forms  of  gluten  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  composi- 
tion as  vegetable  fibnn  and  albumen,  and  as  the  curd  of  milk. 

§  17.  Composition  of  rice,  maize  {Indian  corn),  and  buck-wheat. 
1°.  Rice  is  usually  supposed  to  differ  from  other  kmds  of  grain  bv  the 
larger  proportion  of  starch  which  it  contains. 

I  J''^  large  quantities  of  rice  consumed  by  the  native  inhabitants  of 
India,  and  of  other  warm  countries,  has  often  appeared  surprizing  to 
loreigners.  Chemists  have  explained-  this  alleged  fact  by  supposing  the 
small  per-ceirtage  of  gluten  contained  in  rice,  as  shown  by  the  foUowino 
analyses,  to  be  msufficieut  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body— when  no 
other  food  is  used— unless  this  grain  be  eaten  in  exceedingly  large  quan- 

'\'™P}'°f'7'^ei\,dTied  In  my  laboratory,  loat  only  14X  per  cent,  of  water  »nrt  nf 
g,'„4°^.f«f  «^.«.  ""i  V""!^  «  per  cent.    This  r/e  ml^  L,  po«ilTfl«e  b,M 
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lities.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  nitrogencts  constituents  of  rice 
are  stated  too  low  in  the  analyses  of  Braconnot,  and  that  it  contidns  albu- 
men or  casein,  or  some  analogous  substance,  which  has  been  passed  ovet 
by  this  chemist.  A  series  of  carefully  repeated  analyses  of  different 
varieties  of  rice,  if  it  did  not  modify,  would  at  leas.,  fix  our  present  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  its  theoretical  value  as  food  for  man.* 

Two  samples  of  rice  examined  by  Braconnot,  were  found  by  nim  to 
DC  composed  of — 

Carolina.  Piedmont. 

Water     ....       5-0  7-0 

Husk      ...  4-8  4-8 

Gluten    ....       3-6  3-6 

Starch    ....     85-07  83-8 

Sugar     ....       0-3  0-05 

Gum       ....       0-7  0-1 

OU 0-13  0-25 

Phosphates      .     .       0-4  0-4 

100  100 

2°.  Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  celebrated  for  the  large  return  of  food 
which  it  yields  from  a  given  extent  of  land,  and  for  its  remarkably  fat- 
tening qualities  when  given  to  poultry,  pigs,  and  cattle.  Buckwheat 
is  also  a  very  nourishing  grain.     They  consist  respectively  of — 

Dry  maize  (Payen).  Buckwheat  (Zenneck). 

5-0  26-9 

1-2  10-7 

71  52-3 

0-5  8-3 

8-9  0-4 

5-05  — 

1-8  ? 


Husk 

Gluten,  &c. 

Starch 

Sugar  and  gum 

Fatty  matter 

Colouring  matter 

Salts 


24-53t  98-6 

The  above  analysis  of  maize  must  be  inconect,  as  it  supposes  the  fatty 
matter  to  amount  to  nearly  36  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  corn. 
Dumas  has  lately  stated  it  at  8-^  per  cent. — instead  of  8-9  in  24-55  parts, 
as  found  by  Payen — and  Liebig  denies  that  Indian  corn  contains  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter.  New  analyses,  therefore,  are  required 
of  this  grain  also.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  the  substances 
used,  especially  in  feeding  animals,  that  we  have  not  yet  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  enable  us  to  reason  accurately  iu  regard  to  the  special  ope- 
ration of  each  in  sustaining  the  body  or  in  promoting  the  growth  of  fat.J 

•  Five  varieties  of  rice,  as  it  is  sold  in  the  shops,  examined  in  my  laboratory,  lost  of  \va!er 
and  gave  of  ash  per  cent,  respectively — 

Water.  Ash.  Water.  Ash. 

Madras  rice    ....    13  5  0S8  |  Carolina  rice     .    .    .    13  0  0-33 

Deoiial  rice     ....    131  0-46  Do.  flour .    .    14-5  0-36 

Palna  rice       ....     13-1  0-36  | 

The  water  in  these  samples  is  very  much  greater  than  in  those  examined  by  Braconnot.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  the  rice  in  a  few  days  re-absorbed  nearly  all  it  had  lost  by  drying-  The 
ash  of  rice  contains  more  alkaline  matter  than  that  of  wheat,  and  is  ver7  difficult  to  birn  whice. 

t  Dumas,  Traile  de  Chimie,  vi.,  p.  394. 

}  A  sample  of  Indian  com  examined  in  my  laboratory,  lost  of  water  13-6  per  eenij  m4 
left  of  whita  eaTt*>y  ash  1-3  per  cenL 
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5 18.  On  the  alleged  general  effect  of  different  manures  in  modifying  the 
amount  of  gluten  and  albumen  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

Among  the  general  deductions  in  regard  to  the  specisd  influence  of 
manures  upon  the  quality  of  the  grain  we  reap,  that  which  has  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  confidence  is  this — that  the  richer  in  nitrogen  the 
manure  we  apply,  the  richer  in  gluten  the  grain  we  reap. 

The  only  experiments,  having  any  pretensions  to  aceviracy,  by  which 
this  opinion  has  hitherto  been  supported,  are  those  of  Herrabstadt.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  are  contained  in  the  four  tables  to  which  I 
have  directed  your  attention  under  the  heads  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye.  As  the  opinion  founded  upon  them  is  one  which,  if  correct,  is  of 
great  practical  value, — it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  experiments  them- 
selves a  little  more  narrowly.  Are  they  really  deserving  of  implicit 
credit  ?    Do  they  justify  the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn  from  them  ? 

Turn  first  to  the  experiments  upon  wheat,  of  which  the  results  are 
embodied  in  the  following  table,  repeated  ftom  page  503 : — 


s  = 


T,5      !;  c       £b       >t 


o  e  : 


m5      -Sf^       Ss       03       =5       oS       »i        oS     Sf^  «      Ei 
OS     Z.%      n-i      O-S     X=     B-i      «.-§      C-d    >     E    si 

Balam HFoId.  14  fold.  I'i roll].  Infold.  libM.  loiaii.  9lbid.  Tbid.  SloU.  SfoU. 

Water 4-3  4-2  4-2  4-3  4-2  4-3  4-3  4-2  4-2  4-2 

Glulen 34-2  33-9  32-9  32-9  35-1  13-7  12-2  12-0  9  6  9-2 

Albumen 10  1-3  1-3  1-3  1-4  1-1  09  10  0-8  P-7 

Starch 41-3  41-4  42-8  42-4  39-9  61-6  63-2  62-3  65-9  66-6 

Sugar 1-9  1-6  1-5  1-5  1-4  16  1-9  1-9  19  1-9 

Gom „ J-8  1-6  1-6  1-5  1-6  1-6  1-9  1-9  ; -6  1-8 

FatlyOil 0-9  II  10  09  1-0  1-0  09  1-0  10  1-n 

SolublePhosphates.&c.  0-5  0-6  0-7  p-7  0-9  0-6  0-5  0  5  0-5  0-3 

Huskandbran 13-9  14-0  13  8  14-2  11-2  14-0  14-0  149  140  14-0 

99-8      99-7      99-7      997      99-7      99-6      99-8      997      99-8      99-7 

1°.  Water  -present The  water  in  each  of  these  10  specimens  of  grain 

was  nearly  the  same,  about  4 ^  per  cent.  I  have  already  stated  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  English  flour  to  amount  to  about  16  per  cent,  on  an  ave- 
rage. Many  samples  of  wheat  also  ha\e  been  dried  in  my  laboratory. 
From  the  results  I  extract  the  following,  showing  the  water  lost  by  corn 
grown  in  four  different  parts  of  the  world  : — 

English,  Lammas  red 15-1  per  cent. 

Seminoffwheat 13-2       " 

St.  Petersburg 16-]       " 

Biirletta  wheat I3.I       " 

This  weight  of  water  is  lost  when  the  grain,  as  it  is  sold  in  the  market, 
18  crushed  and  then  heated  to  a  tempeiature  not  exceeding  220°  as  long 
as  it  loses  weight. 

The  above  quantities  of  water  are  verj'  much  greater  than  those  found 
In  the  wheats  of  Hermhstadt.  I  cannot  offer  these  results,  however,  as  a 
;iroo/" of  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  *his  experimenter,  as  I  have  not  had 
access  to  his  original  memoir.  It  is  only  fair  towards  him,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that,  before  they  were  subjected  to  analysis,  his  wheats  had  been 
artificially  dried  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 

2°.  Oil  in  the  different  samples. — Again,  it  appears  remarkable  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  in  all  the  samples  of  wheat  in  the  above  table  is  nearly 
identical,  and  is  also  very  small.  I  have  examined  the  Hne  flour  yielded 
by  several  sani  oles  of  the  same  wheat,  grown  by  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gad- 
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girth,  upon  the  same  field,  but  dressed  witli  different  manures,  [Appen- 
dix, pp.  55  and  71,]  and  the  proportions  of  oil  which  they  yielded  in 
the  state  in  which  they  came  from  the  mill,  were  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

1°.  From  the  undressed  soil .1-4 

2°.  Dressed  with  guano  and  wood-ash 1'9 

3°.  With  a  -tificial  guano  and  wood-ash 2'2 

4°.  Sulpha  id  urine  and  wood-ash 2-2 

5°.  Do.  do.         and  sulphate  of  soda 2-0 

6°.  Do.         do.         and  common  salt 2-7 

7°.  Do.         do.         and  nitrate  of  soda 2-3 

The  two  facts — that  the  quantity  of  oil  in  nearly  all  the  above  sam- 
ples is  so  much  greater  than  was  found  by  Hermbstadt  in  any  of  his 
specimens,  and  that  the  proportion  varied  with  the  kind  of  manure  with 
which  the  wheat  had  been  dressed — these  two  facts,  I  think,  show  that 
the  analyses  of  Hermbstadt  have  not  been  made  with  such  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  to  justify  us  in  relying  with  confidence  upon  the  general  de- 
ductions to  which  they  seem  to  lead. 

3°.  Relative  effects  of  these  manures  upon  differenlcrops. — If  we  com- 
pare together  the  relative  proportions  of  gluten  and  albumen  contained  in 
the  several  samples  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  examined  by 
Hermbstadt,  and  exhibited  in  his  tabes,  we  shall  find  that  the  effects  of 
his  manures  were  by  no  means  unifo'  m  upon  the  several  crops.  Thus, 
when  manured  with — 

Tht  gluten  and  albumen  per  cent 
taken  together  were  in  the 
Kind  of  Manure.  "Wheat.      Barley.     Oats.      Rye. 

Ox  blood     ....        :i5-2         "  ■         -  ■         -  - 


Night  soil    . 
Sheep's  dung 
Human  urine 
Horse  dung 
Pigeon's  dung 
Cow  dung  . 
Nothing 

Upon  the  numbers  in 


61' 

5-4 

156 

6'3 

50 

151 

61 

4-5 

15-3 

6-4 

4-.9 

15-5 

61 

45 

14-7 

60 

3-5 

15-3 

3-5 

3-4 

12-8 

30 

21 

11-2 

35  2 
34-2 

36  5 

14-8 
131 
130 
^■^ 
this  table  I  offer  you  the  following  remarks  : — 
a.  Upon  the  wheat,  the  effect  of  the  horse  and  pigeon^s  dung,  in  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  gluten  and  albumen,  was  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  produced  by  the  sheep's  dung.     Thus  the  wheat  contained 
of  gluten  and  albumen, — 

Per  cenc  Increase  of  gluten. 

Undressed     .  ...       9-9  — 

With  sheep's  dung     .     .     .     34-1  24-2  per  cent. 

With  horse  dung    ....     14-7  4-8 

With  pigeon's  dung     .     .     .     13'1  3-2 

But  we  have  seeji  (p.  470)  that  in  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned, 
dry  horse  and  sheep's  dung  ought  to  produce  eqm  I  effects,  while  pigeon's 
dung  should  have  three  times  the  effect  of  either.^  Whatever  be  the 
cause  of  the  increased  proportion  of  gluten  in  the  experimental  wheats 
of  Hermbstadt,  it  cannot,  thtrefore,  have  been  owing  solelv  to  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  the  manures  he  applied. 

22  of  drj  pigeon's  dung  are  eqiil  to  65  of  sheep's,  or  64  of  horse's  d'jn|. 
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b.  Again,  upon  the  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  the  sheep's  dung  jHodoeed 
little  nwre  effect  than  the  horse's  dung.  It  might  be  said  thai  ihis  was 
because  these  two  manures  contain  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  ""ro- 
gen.  But  if  so,  why  did  they  not  produce  like  effects  also  upon  the 
wheat  2 — and  why  did  pigeon's  dung  impart  less  gluten  than  eitber,  to 
all  these  varieties  of  grain  .' 

c.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  these  experiments  is  ttill  more  dearly 
seen  when  we  compare  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogen,  contained  in 
the  several  manures  applied,  with  the  proportions  of  the  same  dement 
contained  in  the  several  crops  to  which  these  manures  had  been  added. 

This  comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table— «he  quanti^  of  oino- 
gen  in  sheep's  dung  and  in  the  crops  manured  with  it  being  calfcd 
100:— 

PropolttOBS  of       Pcoportionsofcjrosea  added  to  the 
„  ,.    .  nilrofca,  in  cjop  by  earji  manure.' 

Manore  applied.         ujeiaaore.    , — ■ 

WlieaL     Buley.      OBIS.         Rye. 
Sheep's  dung.    .    .        100  100        100        100        100 

Horse  dung    ...        102  16  75        100  66 

Pigeon's  dung     .    .        300  9  48  43  55 

Cow  dung      ...         97  6  1         66         ^ 

The  relation  which  exists  araon^  the  nnmbers  in  the  first  of  the  atiove 
columns,  is  totally  unlike  that  which  exists  among  those  in  any  of  the 
others.  In.  none  of  the  crops  does  the  quandty  of  nUrogen  in  the  nfiriure 
hear  a  perceptible  relation  to  that  contained  in  the  grmn  that  was  reaped. 
The  theory,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  the  crop  is  always 
determined  by  that  in  the  manure,  and  that  the  amount  of  gluten  in  the 
grain  we  reap  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  by  the  use  cf  manures 
which  are  rich  in  nitrogen — this  theory  derives  in  reality  no  solid  support 
from  the  experiments  of  Hermbstadt.  The  theory  may  indeed  be  correct, 
but  it  is  not  sustained  by  any  rigorous  exj)erimenfs  hitherto  made — and 
the  prudent  man  will  place  little  reliance  upon  it,  until  its  correctness 
shall  have  been  proved  by  future  and  more  rigorously  conducted  investi- 
gations. 

§19.   Composition  of  peas,  beans,  atid  vetches. 

The  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  in  general  contain  a  large  qaantity  of 
a  substance — very  analogous  to  the  gluten  of  wheat — to  which  the  name 
of  legumin  has  been  given. 

To  extract  this  legumin,  bruised  beans,  peas,  or  vetches,  are  steeped 
in  tepid  water  for  some  hours,  then  rubbed  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar  with 
their  own  weight  of  warm  water,  and,  after  an  hour,  strained  through 
linen.  The  strained  liquid  deposits,  at  first,  a  quantity  of  starch,  but  is 
obtained  nearly  clear  by  filtration.  To  the  filtered  solution  diluted 
acetic  acid  (vinegar)  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  small  quantity,  when 
the  legumin  coagulates  and  falls  in  ihe  form  of  nearly  insoluble  flocks. 

"  Tliesp  columns  are  calculated  by  multiplying  together  the  increase  of  crop  and  the  In. 
crease  in  the  per  cer.tage  of  gluten  and  albumen.    Thus  in  Ihe  case  of  wheal— 

lncrea.ae  of  crop.    Increase  of  gluten.     PioducU    Proportions 
Sheep's  dung    .    .         .    .    9  fold        X       24-3  per  cent.    =    218-7    =    100 
Horse  dung      .    .         .     .    7  fold        X         4  9  per  cent.    =     34-3    =      IC 
Pigeon's  dung  .    .         .    .    6  fold        X         3-2  per  cent.    =      19^    =       f 
Cow  dung i/Md       X         3  1  per  cent.    =     124    =       « 
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which  are  easily  collected  on  a  filter.  The  addition  of  an  excess  f  aciJ 
will  re-dissolve  tlie  coagulated  legumin,  which  is  agajo  thrown  dov  n  by 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  immonia  ;  a  slight 
excess  of  either  of  the  latter,  however,  will  cause  the  precipitate  a  second 
time  to  disappear.  The  legumin  of  the  pea  and  bean,  therefore,  differs 
from  the  gluten  of  wheat,  in  being  soluble  in  water  (Dumas),  and  in  very 
dilute  acid  or  alcaline  solu'.icus. 

The  solution  of  legumin  in  water  is  coagulated  when  heated  nearly  to 
boiUng,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  albumen  (white  of  egg),  and  it  is  also 
coagulated  by  rennet,  in  whicli,  and  in  its  relations  to  acids  and  alcalies, 
it  resembles  casein,  the  curd  of  milk.  Legumin  has,  indeed,  by  Liebig, 
been  called  vegetable  casein,  from  an  impression  that  it  is  identical  in 
composition  and  properties  with  the  pure  curd  of  milk. 

The  semi-transparent  solutioiv  of  legumin  in  water,  obtained  directly 
from  beans  or  peas,  gradually  becomes  opaque,  and  slowly  deposits  the 
legumin  in  an  insoluble  state.  This  is  owing  to  the  production  of  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  or  other  sub- 
stances present  in  the  liquid.  Tliis  acid  slowly  coagulates  the  legumin 
in  the  same  way  as  when  dilute  acids  are  artificially  added  to  the  solu- 
tion. It  is  proper  to  mention  tliat  other  chemists  consider  legumin,  like 
casein,  [see  the  following  lecture,]  to  be  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
that  in  the  solutions  from  the  bean  and  the  pea  it  is  rendered  soluble  by 
the  presence  of  a  little  potash,  soda,  or  lime — the  liquid  becoming  turbid 
as  soon  as  a  quantity  of  acid  is  formed  to  combine  with  these  alcaline 
substances.  According  to  Dumas,  pure  legumin  dried  in  vacuo  at  284° 
F.  consists  of — 

Fibrin 
Legumin.        of 

\/hea . 

Carbon 504        53-23 

Hvdrogen  ....      69  701 

Nitrogen     ....     18"2        16-41 

Oxygen,  sulphur,  & 
phosph 24-5        23-35 

100         100  100  100  100 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  liave  inserted  the  composition,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  chemist,  of  tlie  several  nitrogenous  compoimds  ex- 
isting in  wheat. 

If  these  analyses  be  correct,  legumin  contains  more  nitrogen  than  the 
fibrin,  the  albumen,  the  glutine,  or  the  casein  of  wheat,  and  is  almost 
identical  with  the  gelatine  of  bones.  The  important  consequence  deduced 
from  this  fact,  by  Dumas,  in  reference  to  the  feeding  of  animals,  we  shall 
consider  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

Above,  I  have  given  the  composition  of  legumin,  the  nitrogenous 
])rinciples  contained  in  peas  and  beans,  as  found  by  Dumas,  from  which 
it  would  appear  to  contain  more  nitrogen  than  any  of  the  other  vegetable 
principles  hitherto  found  in  cultivated  grains.  The  legumin  analysed  by 
Dumas  was  extracted  from  stveet  aln-cnds. 

Since  the  preceding  sheet  was  prepared  for  press,  a  further  analysis  ol 
legumin,  extracted  from  beans,  has  been  published  by  Rochle.ler,*  which 

'  Annalin  dor  Ckem-  et  Pfuirmtxie,  ilvi.,  p.  155. 


Albumen 

Glutine 

Casein 

of 

of 

of 

Wlieat. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 

53-74 

53  05 

53-46 

7-11 

7-17 

713 

15-65 

15-94 

16-04 

23-50 

23-84 

23-37 
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joes  not  agree  with  that  of  Dumas,  but  represenis  this  legumiii  as  iden- 
tical with  casein,  the  curd  of  milk  (see  the  following  lecture),  aid  as  dip 
fering  in  properties  as  well  as  in  composition  from  that  of  the  almond. 

Thelegumin  of  beans  and  peas  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion, upon  evaporation,  forms  a  skin  on  the  surface  which  is  renewed  as 
often  as  it  is  removed.  It  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling,  but  is  immediately 
thrown  d  wn  in  fine  flocks  by  acetic  acid,  which,  when  added  in  excess, 
does  jr*.  redissolve  it  (Liebig). 

The  legumin  from  sweet  almonds  is  also  soluble  in  cold  water,  but, 
like  albumen,  falls  in  flocks  whej  the  solution  is  heated  nearly  to  boil- 
ingi  •  It  is  precipitated  also  by  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  is  again  dissolved 
when  an  excess  of  this  acid  is  added  (Dumas). 

The  two  substances,  therefore,  are  different  in  their  properties.  Their 
constitution  is  represented  respectively  by — 

L£GU1IIN   FBOM 

Beans  Sweet  almonds 

(Rochleder).  (Dumas). 

Carbon        ....         54-5  50-4 

Hydrogen    ....          7-4  6-9 

Nitrogen      ....         14-8  18-2 

Oxygen       ....        23-3  24-5 

100  100 

A^en  we  come  to  consider  the  feeding  of  animals,  we  shall  find  that 
.his  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  two  varieties  will  materially  af- 
fect the  view  we  must  take  in  regard  to  the  action  of  each  in  contribnting 
to  the  support  of  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  body. 

The  approximate  composition  of  the  entire  peas  and  beans  is  thus 
stated  by  Einhof.     [Zierl  Kntycloptedie,  ii.,  p.  52]. 

Composition  ot  lUe  grain.         Composition  of  the  tnad. 

Water.        Busk.       Meal.         Blarrb.  LeinmiD.  Gnm^ke. 

Peas 140        105        75-5         650         23        12 

Field  Beans    .    .    .    15-5        16-2       68-3         69-0         19        12 

A  series  of  rigorous  analyses  of  the  seeds  of  legutninous  plants  is  at 

present  much  to  be  desired.   Accordingto  those  of  Braconnot  and  EishoC 

sertain  species  examined  by  them  consisted  of — 

Kidnej  Field  beans,  I^entils, 

Peas.  l>eaiiE.  OSiabot)  dried' 

,„  CEiDlmC) 

Water •    12-5  23-0  15-6 

Husk       83  'O  lOO  18-7 

Legumin,  albumen,  &c. .    26-4  23-6  11-7  38-5 

Starch 43-6  43-0  Nyi  32-8 

Sugur 20  02  „„  31 

Gum,  &c 40  1-5  "•^  60 

Oil  and  fat 1-2  07  1  ■? 

Salts  and  loss    ....      20  10  4-4  0-9 


1000  1000  1000  lOOOt 

These  analyses  agree  in  showing  that  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants 

*  Uj  drying,  the  lentils  lost  14  per  cent,  of  water. 

t  Dum^  Traite  de  Chimiej  vL  p.  307,  comparad  with  Thomson's  Vegetable  Chemittrft 
f  S64,  Bc'hubler's  AgnaiUuT  Chemie,  ii.,  p.  191,  and  Sprengel's  Chemie  fur  Lmiairilit,  i, 
p  368. 

22* 
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are  especially  rich  in  substances  containing  nitrogen  (legumio  and  albu- 
iTieu),  and  are  therefore  fitted  to  contribute  much  to  the  nourishment  of 
those  animals  which,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  their  growth  and 
health,  or  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  retred  and  mcdntained,  require 
a  large  supply  of  this  important  element. 

§  20.  Effect  of  soils  and  manures  upon  the  quality  of  ptax  and  beans. 

The  quality  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  is  also  affected  by  the 
mode  of  culture  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  by  the  kind  of  soil  in 
which  they  are  raised. 

1°.  Effect  of  animal  manures. — The  dung  "  of  sheep  or  horses  has 
been  found  to  impart  a  better  flavour  to  the  pea,  and  to  render  the  husk 
thinner  than  when  that  of  hogs  or  oxen  has  been  used."  [British  Hus- 
bandry, ii.,  p.  217.] 

2°.  Effect  of  mineral  manures. — The  effect  of  gypsum  and  of  other 
sulphates  upon  leguminous  plants  is  universally  known  (p.  482.)  The 
beneficial  influence  of  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  upon 
sickly  crops  of  beans  and  peas  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the  inter- 
esting experirr.ents  of  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  to  the  details  of  which 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  draw  your  attention.     [See  Appendix,  f 

3°.  Effect  of  lime. — Dr.  Anderson  says,  "  that  the  pea  cannot  be 
reared  to  perfection  in  any  field  which  has  not  been  either  naturally  or 
artificially  impregnated  with  some  calcareous  matter,"  but  that  "  a  soil 
which  could  hardly  have  brought  a  single  pea  to  perfection,  although 
richly  manured  with  dung,  if  once  limed,  will  be  capable  of  producing 
abundant  crops  of  peas  ever  (?)  afterwards,  if  duly  prepared  in  other  re- 
spects."    [Essays,  ii..  p.  302.] 

4°.  Boiling  or  melting  quality  of  peas. — But  the  most  singular  cir- 
cums'.ance  in  connection  with  this  class  of  seeds,  to  which  the  agricul- 
tural chemist  lias  hitherto  been  directed,  is  the  property  possessed  by 
peas  and  beans  of  boiling  soft  or  mouldering  into  a  pulp  more  or  less 
easily,  according  to  the  kind  of  land  in  which  they  are  raised  or  to  the 
species  of  manure  with  which  they  are  dressed.  The  observations, 
however,  which  I  have  found  upon  record  in  reference  to  this  point  are 
of  a  contradictory  character.     Thus — 

a.  Sprengel  says  "  that  peas  which  are  raised  after  liming  or  marling 
boil  sojt  more  easily,  and  are  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  whenraised 
after  manure."     [Die  Lehre  vom  Dunger,  p.  297.] 

b.  A  French  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  quoted  by  Loudon,  [Ency- 
clopaedia of  Agriculture,  p.  837,]  says,  that  "  stiff  land  or  sandy  land 
that  has  been  limed  or  marled,  or  to  which  gypsum  has  been  applied, 
produces  peas  that  will  not  melt  in  boiling,  no  matter  what  the  variety 
may  be.  The  same  effect  is  produced  on  tl;e  seeds  and  pods  of  beans 
and  of  all  leguminous  plants.  To  counteract  this  fault  in  the  boiling,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  throw  into  the  water  a  small  quantity  of  the  com- 
mon soda  of  the  shops." 

c.  The  author  of  the  British  Huibandry,  [ii.,  p.  217,]  says,  "that 
shell  marl  or  lime  is  found  to  forward  this  crop  more  than  any  other 
mineral  manure,  though  it  is  said  to  communicate  a  degree  of  hardness 
■o  the  grain  whicn  renders  it  unfit  for  ooiling." 
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Independently  of  all  applications  to  the  soil,  I  believe  it  is  generaUj- 
observed  that  good  boilers  are  produced  upon  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soils  ;  vi-hile  heavy,  wet,  undrained  (and  newly  broken  up  ?)  land  usually 
produces  bad  boiling  peas  and  beans.  Thus  melting  peas  (adder  peas, 
as  they  are  locally  called)  for  the  Birmingham  market  are  grown  on  the 
slopes  of  the  gravelly  hill  of  Hopwas,  two  nules  from  Tamworth,  ~n 
ihe  Lichfield  road — the  red  clay  lands  of  the  vale  of  the  Tame  produc- 
ing in  general  pig*  peas  or  beans  only.  It  is  on  similar  soils  that  melt- 
ing barley  and  mealy  potatoes  are  produced,  and  the  eflect  upon  the 
three  crops  may  probably  be  due  to  a  common  cause. 

At  all  events  it  is  probable — 

a.  That  the  boiling  quality  of  the  pea  crop  is  not  owing  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  seed — since  peas  of  both  varieties  have  been  laised  fiom  the 
same  seed.f 

h.  That  it  is  not  generally  owing  to  the  seasons,  ance  some  land  pro- 
duces hard  peas  every  year.  If  the  wemess  of  the  soil  indeed  have  any 
influence,  a  rainy  season  may  cause  the  prodnclion  of  bad  boilers  upon 
land  from  which  soft  peas  are  usually  reaped. 

4°.  Chemical  difference  bebceen.  the  too  taridietof  pea. — ^Why  does 
one  of  these  varieties  of  pea  melt  more  readily  than  the  other  i  For 
the  same  reason  very  nearly  that  one  potatoe  boils  mealy,  and  anotfaer 
waxy,  and  that  one  sample  of  barley  melis  better  in  the  m^i-tub  than 
another.  Melting  peas  and  barley  and  mealy  potatoes  oxitaiii  a  larxr 
proportion  of  starch  than  samples  which  are  possessed  of  an  f^poebe 
quality. 

The  pea,  as  we  have  seen,  conasts  essentially  of  legumin  and  starch. 
The  former  coagulates  and  contracts,  or  Tuns  together  into  a  mass  by 
boiling, — the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  expaiid-s,  becomes  more  bulky,  teaas 
to  burst  the  busk,  and  to  separate  into  single  grains.  If  the  tendency  to 
contract  and  cohere  be  greater  than  the  dispoalion  to  espand  and  sepa- 
rate— in  other  words,  if  the  legumin  predomuiate— die  pea  does  not  mek, 
while  if  the  starch  be  abundant  the  pea  boils  weD.  It  is  possible  thai 
the  addition  of  a  Ultle  soda  may  cause  hard  peas  to  mdt,  ance  legumin 
is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  soda,  but  in  waters  impi^natol  with  lime  aU 
peas  are  said  to  boil  soft  much  less  readfly  than  in  such  as  are  &ee  fiom 
that  ingredient.     [Dumas,  Traite  de  Chunie,  vi] 

It  is  only  when  peas  and  beans  are  raised  for  tbe  ibod  of  man  that  the 
possession  of  the  melting  property  becomes  a  maaer  of  imponaixx.  It 
is  rather  because  they  are  mere  agreeable  to  tbe  palate  than  because  Ibey 
arc  asLsrtained  to  be  mure  nutritive,  that  they  are  preferred  in  ibis  state. 
When  wo  come  to  consider  the  feedins  of  stock,  we  diall  see  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  opbnoa  may  rea- 
Eooably  be  entertained  that  insoluble  peas  axe  r^lly  better  adapted  tar  the 
feeding  and  fattening  pigs  and  other  stock — the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  employed — than  those  which  are  pt^jessed  of  the  melting  quali^. 

It  is  a  diSerence  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  seeds  of  legumi- 
nous plants  that  makes  them  melt  more  or  less  easily — but  by  what 

*  MucV  used  for  the  feeding  of  pigs. 

t  Some  however  siirpose  it  ^  depend  apon  tbe  age  of  the  seed,  or  the  tine  of  ■owiac 
-BrUiak  HiubandTy,  ^  ,  p.  217  ' 
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quality  in  the  soil  or  manure  is  this  difference  in  ccniposition  prodnced  ? 
In  regard  to  lime  the  evidence  is  contradictory.  Gypsum  may  rendei 
ihem  harder  since  legurain  contains  sulphur,  and  a  portion  of  the  effect 
of  gypsum  upon  leguminous  crops  is  supposed  to  arise  from  its  yielding 
sulphur  to  the  growing  plants,  and  thus  promoting  the  production  of  le- 
gumin.  Wet  and  ciay  lands  also  favour  the  production  of  legumin 
more  than  tnatof  starch — but  in  what  way,  we  are  not  yet  in  possession 
of  experimental  results  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  say. 

^  21.  Of  the  cmnposition  of  potatoes,  and  the  effect  of  circum stances  in 
modifying  their  compositum. 

1°.  Composition  of  potatoes. — Potatoes,  in  addition  to  much  water, 
consist  of  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  and  albumen.  The  proportions  of 
these  several  constituents  are  very  variable.  Thus,  according  to 
Elnhof  and  Lampadius,  the  following  kinds  of  potatoe  consisted  in  100 
parts  of — 

2°.  Influence  of  the  state  of  ripeness. — According  to  Korte  the  quan- 
tity of  dry  solid  matter  contained  in  the  potatoe  depends  very  much  upon 
the  state  of  ripeness  to  which  it  has  attained.  The  ripest  leave  30  to  32 
per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  the  least  ripe  only  24  per  cent.  The  per 
centage  of  starch  varies  from  8  to  16  per  cent.  The  mean  result  of  hia 
examination  of  55  varieties  of  potatoe  gave  him  for  the  solid  matter  24*9, 
and  for  the  starch  11-85  per  cent.  [Schubler,  Agricultur  Chemie,  ii.,  p. 
213.] 

3°.  Influence  of  variety — Much  appears  also  to  depend  upon  the 
variety  of  potatoe.  Thus  the  following  varieties  of  potatoe  grown  at 
Barrochan  in  Renfrewshire,  in  1842,  yielded  respectively — 

Connaught  cups         ....         21     per  cent,  of  starch. 
Irish  blacks       .....         I62-  ■' 

White  dons 13 

Red  dons lOJ 

^while,  according  to  a  starch  manufacturer  in  the  neighbourhood,  II3 
per  cent,  has  been  the  average  quantity  obtained  from  the  common 
rovgh  red  of  good  quality  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  difTerence  in  the  quantity  of  starch  yielded  by  the  above-named 
varieties  is  the  more  striking  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  weight 
of  each  per  acre,  raised  from  the  same  land,  treated  in  the  same  way. 
These  weights  were  as  follows  : — 

Manure. 
Cups,  with  4  cwt.  of  guano 

Red  J)ons,      with  4  cwt.  of  guano 
White  Dons,  with  3  cwt.  of  guano 

So  that,  of  these  three  crops,  that  of  cvps,  which  weighed  the  leasl, 
gave  the  largest  produce  of  starch.  It  yielded  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
the  red  dons,  which  were  half  a  ton  heavier,  and  one-fifth  more  than 
even  the  while  dons,  the  crop  of  which  was  greater  by  five  tons  an  acre. 
Such  differences  as  these,  in  the  relative  quantities  of  starch,  which  may 
he  obtained  from  an  acre  of  the  same  land  by  the  growth  of  different  va- 
rteties  of  potatoe  are  deserving  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  prac- 
li.'^al  man. 

See  Appendix,  p.  61. 
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Larger  quantities  of  starch  than  any  of  those  above  stated  have  been 
nlitained  from  potatoes  by  some  experimenters.     Thus  from  the 

Per  cent  of  starch. 
Kidney  potatoe,  Dr.  Pearson  obtained         .         .         .       28  to  32 

Apple        do.       Sir  H.  Davy 18  to  20 

Shaw         do.       Vauquelin 18-8 

L'Orpheline  do.  .......       24'4 

The  first  and  last  of  these  proportions  are  probably  very  rare  in  oui 
cUmate. 

4°.  Effect  of  keeping. — Those  potatoes  are  said  to  keep  best  in  which 
the  starch  is  most  abundant,  but  in  general  keeping  has  an  effect— 

a.  On  the  proportion  of  starch. — By  keeping  till  the  spring,  potatoes 
lose  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  starch  they 
are  capable  of  yielding  suffers  a  considerable  diminution.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Payen,  the  same  variety  of  potatoe  yielded  of  starch  in 

October,         17-2  per  cent.  January,      15-5  per  cent. 

November,    16-3         "  February,     15-2  " 

December,     15-6         "  March,         15-0  " 

April,  14-5 

This  diminution  is  probably  owing  to  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
slarch  into  sugar  and  gum.  When  potatoes  are  rendered  unfit  for  food 
by  being  frozen  and  suddenly  thawed,  the  quantity  of  starch  which  they 
are  capable  of  yielding  is  said  to  have  undergone  no  diminution. 

b.  On  the  proportion  of  gluten. — The  proportion  of  gluten  also  ap- 
pears to  become  less  when  potatoes  are  kept.  Thus,  in  new  potatoes 
Boussingault  found  the  gluten  amount  to  2}  per  cent.,  but  in  old  potatoes 
to  only  li  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  To  this  natural  diminution  of  the 
proportion  of  starch  and  gluten,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  smaller 
value  in  the  feeding  of  stock,  which  experience  has  shown  very  old  jv>- 
tatoes  to  possess. 

5°.  Effect  of  soils  and  manures. — The  potatoe  thrives  best  on  a  light 
loamy  soil — neither  too  dry,  nor  too  moist.  The  most  agreeably  flavour- 
ed table  potatoes  are  almost  always  produced  from  newly  broken  up 
pasture  ground,  not  manured,  or  from  any  new  soil.  [Loudon's  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Agriculture,  p.  847.]  When  the  soil  is  suitable,  they  delight 
iu  much  rain,  and  hence  the  large  crops  of  potatoes  obtained  in  Ireland, 
ia  Lancashire,  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  No  skill  will  enable 
'he  farmer  to  produce  crops  of  equal  weight  on  the  east  coast  where 
rains  are  less  abundant.  It  has  not  been  shown,  however,  that  the  weighs 
of  starch  produced  in  the  less  rainy  districts  is  defective  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. Warm  climates  and  dry  seasons,  as  well  as  dry  soils,  appear  to 
increase  the  per-centage  of  starch. 

Potatoes  are  considered  by  the  farmer  to  be  an  exhausting  crop,  and 
they  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  manure.  By  abundantly  manuring, 
however,  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  our  large  towns, 
where  this  crop  is  valuable,  have  been  made  to  produce  potatoes  and 
torn  every  other  year,  for  a  very  long  period. 

6°.  Influence  of  saline  manures. — I  have  already  drawn  your  attention 
to  the  remarkable  influence  of  certain  saline  substances  in  promoting  the 
(jrowth  of  the  potatoe  crop  in  some  localities.  The  most  striking  effects 
of  this  kind  hitherto  observed  in  our  island  have  been  produced  by  mix- 
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hires  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  sulpjate  of  soda  or  with  the  sulphatr 
of  magnesia.*  The  effect  of  such  mixtures  affords  a  beautiful  illustratioi; 
of  the  principle  I  have  frequently  before  had  occasion  to  press  upon  youi 
attention — that  plants  require  for  their  healthy  growth  a  constant  suppl\ 
of  a  considerable  number  of  different  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 
Thus  upon  a  field  of  potatoes,  the  whole  of  which  was  manured  alike 
with  40  cart  loads  of  dung,  the  addition  of— 

o.     Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  an  increase  of  3j-  tons. 

Sulphate  of  soda  alone  gave      ...       0       " 

While  one  .lalf  of  each  gave      .     . 


Sulphate  of  ammonia  alone  gave 

Sulphate  of  soda 

But  one  half  of  each  gave      .     . 


1 

9J 


c.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  .  .  . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  alone  gave  . 
And  one  half  of  each  gave     ... 

These  results  are  very  interesting,  and  when  confirmed  by  future  re- 
petitions of  such  experiments — and  followed  up  by  an  examination  of 
the  quality  and  coinposUion  of  the  several  samples  of  potatoes  produced— 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  very  important  practical  conclusions. 

7°-  Occasional  failure  of  seed  potatoes. — The  seeds  of  all  cultivate  . 
plants  are  known  at  times  to  fail,  and  the  necessity  of  an  occasional 
change  of  seed  is  recognised  in  almost  every  district.  In  the  Lowland? 
of  Scotland  potatoes  brought  from  the  Highlands  are  generally  pre 
ferred  for  seed,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  Scottish  potatoes  bring  a 
higher  price  for  seed  than  those  of  native  growth.  This  superior  quality 
is  supposed  by  some  to  arise  from  the  less  perfect  ripening  of  the  up-  land 
potatoes,  and  in  conformity  with  this  view  the  extensive  failures  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  present  summer  (1843)  have  been  ascribeo 
to  the  unusual  degree  of  ripeness  attained  by  the  potatoes  during  the 
warm  dry  autumn  of  the  past  year. 

This  may  in  part  be  a  true  explanation  of  the  fact,  if — as  is  said — the 
ripest  potatoes  always  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  starch — since 
some  very  interesting  observations  of  Mr.  Stirrat,  of  Paisley,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  whatever  increases  the  per-centage  of  starch,  in- 
creases also  the  risk  of  failure  in  potatoes  that  are  to  be  used  for  seed.^ 
This  subject  is  highly  deserving  of  further  investigation. 

'  Vor  the  particulars  oi'  these  experimenls  see  the  Appendix. 

t  I  insert  Mr.  Slirrat's  letter  upon  this  subject,  not  only  because  bis  observations  are  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  but  because  they  are  really  deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of 
practical  men : — 

"Sin, — Tlie  following  experiment  wilh  potatoes  was  tried  wifch  the  view  of  discovering  the 
;ause  of  so  many  (allures  in  the  crops  of  late  years,  from  the  seed  not  vegetating,  and  rotting 
in  tiie  ground.  I  )iad  an  idea  ihaf  tlie  vegetative  principle  of  the  plant  mijiht  become  weat 
in  consequence  of  being  grown  on  land  that  had  bepn  a  long  time  subjected  to  cropping,  and 
not  allowetl  any  length  of  lime  to  lie  at  rest.  I,  therefore,  raised  a  few  bolls  on  land  that  had 
lain  lea  for  70  years  (being  part  of  my  bleach  green),  and  found  that  these  on  being  planted 
again  the  following  year  were  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  not  a  plant  gave  way,  and 
I  have  continued  the  same  method  for  the  last  six  years, and  the  result  has,  in  every  instance, 
been  equally  favourable.  Four  years  age,  one  boll  of  my  seed  potatoes  was  planted  along 
with  some  others  in  a  field  of  about  an  acre,  the  other  seed  was  grown  on  the  farm,  and  th« 
feed  all  gave  way  exceotiDg  that  got  from  me.    They  were  all  planted  at  the  same  time  an^ 
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,8°.  Effect  of  saline  lop-dressings  on  the  quality  of  the  seed. — It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  relative  proportions  of  starcii  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  relative  values  of  different  samples  of  seed 
potatoes.  This  proportion  may  prove  a  va!i.able  test  of  the  probable 
isuccess  of  two  samples  when  planted,  without  being  itself  ihe  reason  of 
*.he  greater  or  less  amount  of  failures.  With  the  increase  of  the  starch 
it  is  probable  that  both  the  albumen  and  the  saline  matter  of  the  potatoe 

vill  in  some  degree  diminish,  and  both  of  these  are  necessary  to  its  fruit 

ulness  when  used  for  seed. 

The  value  of  the  saline  matter  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  obser- 
vation of  Mr.  Fleming,  that  the  potatoes  top-dressed  with  sulphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda  in  1841,  and  used  for  seed  in  1842,  "presented  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  same  variety  of  potatoe,  planted  alongside  of  them, 
but  which  had  not  been  so  top-dressed  in  the  previous  season.  These 
last  came  away  weak,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  under  the  same 
treatment  in  every  respect  did  not  produce  so  good  a  crop  by  fifteen  hoUs 
{3f  tons)  an  acre."  This  observation,  made  in  1 842,  is  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  now  growing  f  July,  1843)  upon  Mr.  Fleming's 
experimental  fields.  The  prosecution  of  the  enquiry  opened  up  by  his 
experiments  promises  to  lead  to  the  most  valuable  practical  resulis.  *  They 
may  teach  us  how  to  secure  at  all  times  a  fruitful  seed,  and  thus  to  dis- 
pense with  supplies  of  imported  produce. 

^  22.   The  composition  of  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  the  beet,  and  the  parsnip. 

1°.  Composition. — The  potatoe  is  characterised  by  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  starch  in  connection  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumen — the 
turnip  and  carrot  by  containing,  in  place  of  the  starch,  a  variable  pro- 

with  the  same  manure.  From  these  circomstanceB,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  farmers  were 
careful  in  raising  theirown  seed  potatoes  from  land  that  has  Iain  long  in  a  state  of  rest  (a) — or 
where  that  cannot  be  had,  the  same  object  can  be  obtained  by  bringing  new  soil  to  llie  sur- 
face by  trenching  as  much  as  Is  necessary,  or  by  Ihe  use  of  the  subsoil-plough— failures  of 
the  potatoe  crop  from  the  seed  not  being. good,  would  become  much  less  frequent.  I  am 
somewhat  contirmed  in  this  ophiion  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  fotmd  for  the  last  dozen  of 
years  that  generally  the  best  seed  potatoes  have  been  got  from  fanns  in  the  moors  or  high 
lands  of  the  country.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  that  these  high  lands  have  been  but  of  late 
brought  under  cr<ips  of  any  kind,  and  many  of  them,  butnewly  brought  from  a  stale  of  nalure. 
and  the  superiority  of  seed  potatoes  from  these  high  lands  may  not  at  all  arise  (as  is  geoe^ 
rally  supposed)  from  a  change  of  soil  or  climate. 

"  Potatoes  raised  on  new  soil,  or  on  ground  that  has  been  lone  lying  lea,  are  not  so  good 
for  the  table  as  Ihe  others,  being  mostly  very  soft,  and,  by  the  following  experiment,  it  wonld 
appear  that  they  contain  a  much  less  quantity  of  farina  than  those  which  are  raised  from 
land  that  has  been  some  time  under  crop,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  reason  why  they  arc  belter 
for  seed.  From  oqe-peck  of  potatoes,  grown  on  land  near  Paisley,  which  has  been  almost 
constantly  under  crbp  for  the  last  30  years,  I  obtained  neary  7  lbs.  of  flour  or  slarch ;  and 
from  the  other  peck,  grown  on  my  bleach  green,  the  quantity  obtained  was  under  4  lbs.,  from 
which  it  would  serm  that  as  the  vegetarive  principle  of  the  plant  is  strengthened,  the  farina- 
ceous principle  is  weakened,  and  tJi'ce  versa.  Jas.  Stirbat  " 

Paisley,  22d  November,  1842. 

(a)  Mr.  Finnic,  ofSw-anstone,  informs:  me  Ihat  the  growing  of  potatoes  intended  forseed  upon 
new  land,  lias  long  been  prac'ised  by  good  farmers  Mr.  Lillle,  of  Carlesgill,  near  Langholm, 
writes  me  that  in  Dumfriesshire,  they  oblain  the  best  change  of  polaloe  seed  from  mossy 
land— of  oats  and  b^Hey  from  the  warmer  and  drier  climate  oC  Roxbur<ihshire.  The  grains, 
he  adds,  degenerate  by  onct  ui-xing,  still  looking  plump  when  dry,  but  having  a  Ihirker  husk, 
and  weighing  two  or  three  pounds  less  per  bushel.  The  deterior=ilion  of  seeds,  in  general, 
is  a  cAemico.physiological  su  ijecl  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  will  doubtiess'soon 
be  taken  up  and  investigated 

'  In  the  A^en^ix,  p,  47,  the  experiments  are  recorded,  and  in  p.  66  I  have  more  fully  ad. 
verted  to  the  iuteresttn'g  results  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  continuaQce  sfauch  experimeau 
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portion  of  sugar,  and  of  a  gelatinous  gummy-lilte  substance,  to  wnich 
the  name  of  pectin  has  been  given.  In  the  Swedish  turnip  anil  in  beet- 
root the  sugar  predominates,  in  the  white  turnip  and  in  the  carrot  the 
pectin  is  usually  present  in  the  larger  quantity. 

The  composition  of  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  and  the  beet  variesvery  much, 
and  is  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  We  are  not  in 
possession  of  any  recent  detailed  analyses  of  these  roots.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  component  parts  of  several  varieties,  as  they  ha\  ■;  been 
given  chiefly  by  Hermbstadt,  [Schiibler,  Ag.  Chem.,  ii.,  p.  207]    — 


Variety  of  Turnips. 

Sugar 

,. 

Common 

beet 

Parsnip 

Wliite. 

Swedish. 

Cabbage. 

Carrot. 

(Payen). 

(Crome). 

Water     .     .     . 

.    790 

800 

780 

80-0 

850 

79-4 

Starch  and  fibre 

.      7-2 

5-3 

60 

90 

30 

69 

Gum  (jiectin  ?) 

2-5 

30 

3-5 

1-75 

20 

61 

Sugar      .     .     . 

.      8-0 

90 

90 

7-8 

100 

5-5 

Albumen     .     . 

.      2-5 

20 

2.5 

11 

1 

21 

Salts  .... 

.      0-5 

0-5 

0-5 



i 

■! 

Loss  .... 

.      0-3 

0? 

05 

oil  0  35 

— 

— 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

These  analyses  are  very  defective,  and  apply  with  any  degree  of  cor 
rectness  only  to  the  specimens  actually  operated  upon.  Any  reasonings, 
therefore,  which  are  founded  upon  them  can  only  lead  to  probable  or  ap- 
proximate conclusions. 

2°.  'the  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  the  sap  of  these  roots  is 
greatest  when  they  are  young,  and  diminishes  as  they  ripen.  In  the 
beet,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  ammonia  are 
present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  that  in  the  old  beet  these  nitrates 
become  more  abundant  as  the  sugar  diminishes.  In  the  beet,  also,  when 
raised  by  the  aid  of  rich  manure,  the  production  of  nitrates  is  increased 
more  than  that  of  sugar.*  The  same  may  possibly  be  the' case  with  the 
common  cultivated  turnips.  It  would  not  be  without  interest,  both  theo- 
retically and  practically,  to  ascertain  by  experiment,  the  relative  com- 
position of  the  same  variety  of  turnip,  grown  on  the  same  soil,  by  the 
aid  of  rich  farm-yard  manure,  and  by  the  aid  of  bones  or  of  rape-dust. 
The  one  may  j)roduce  more  sugar,  the  other  more  albumen  or  nitrates. 
Such  diflerences  may  materially  afiect  the  value  of  the  crop,  either  in 
the  feeding  of  stock  or  in  the  production  of  an  enriching  manure.  It  is 
in  suggesting  and  carrying  on  enquiries  of  this  kind  that  the  joint  labours 
of  the  practical  fanner  and  of  the  theoretical  chemist  are  likely,  among 
other  ways,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  a  rational  and  scientific  agri- 
culture. 

3°.  Effect  of  soils  and  manures. — These  roots  delight  in  a  rich,  open, 
and  loamysoil — and  the  weight  of  produce  varies  much  with  the  kind 
of  manure  that  may  have  been  applied  to  them.  [See,  for  many  in- 
structive illustrations  of  this  fact,  the  experiments  upon  turnips,  detailed 
in  the  Appendix,  pp.  43  et  seq.]  No  experiments,  however,  have  yet 
been  made  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of  water  and  of  their 
other  constituents  which  the  same  turnips  contain,  when  raised  by  the 

■  According  to  Payen,  tlie  beet,  when  raised  with  street  manure,  (iontains  20  timep  ai 
much  saifpetre  as  when  raised  in  tlie  or  ^ina^y  manner. 
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aid  of  (UfllereLt  manures,  nor,  consequently,  the  tn".e  effect  of  these 
manures  upon  tae  relative  values  of  the  several  crops. 

4°.  Quantity  c^ water  in  different  varieties  of  turnip The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  several  varieties  of  turnip.  All 
those  examined  by  Hermbstadt,  as  appears  from  the  above  tables,  con- 
tained 20  to  22  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  (78  to  80  of  water),  while  othei 
experimenters  live  found  as  little  as  from  8  to  1 5  of  solid  matter  in  tur- 
nips, and  generally  less  in  the  white  and  large  globe  turnip  than  in  the 
yellow  and  more  solid  Swede. 

Thus,  four  varieties  of  the  above  roots  contain  of  water  and  solid  mat- 
ter, according  to  three  different  experimenters  : — 


WATBRPER  CB»T. 

DRY  MATTER  PER  CZST. 

EiDhof.  PUyfair.  ^,^ 

92        89        79 

87i      85        80 
86        —       78 

EiDhof.  Playfair.  ^^^^ 

8         11         21 

I2t      15        20 

14       —       23 

White  turnip 

Swedish  do. 

Cabbage  do. 

white. 

Carrot  .    .  86        87        80  14        13        20 

The  above  differences  are  very  jreat,  especially  when  we  look  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  dry  matter  in  which  the  nutritive  power  resides. 
They  are  of  much  importance,  therefore,  to  the  fee<]iiig  of  stock',  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  are  deserving  of  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

5°.  Relative  nutritive  properties  of  the  potatoe  and  the  turnip. — The 
potatoe  is  usually  considered  more  nutritive  than  the  turnip,  weight  for 
weight,  and  no  doubt  it  generally  is  so.  But  if  we  compare  together  the 
quantities  of  solid  matter  which  the  two  roots  may  contain,  we  shall  see 
how  very  far  wrong  our  estimate  may  be  in  any  special  case.  Thus — 
The  turnip  contains  of  solid  matter  from  8  to  22, per  cent. 

The  potatoe  do.  do.  24  to  32         " 

— so  that,  while  the  driest  turnips  may  contain  four  times  as  much  solid 
matter  as  the  most  watery  potatoes,  very  dry  potatoes  may  contain 
nearly  as  much  as  very  juicy  turnips.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  with- 
out an  actual  examination  of  the  samples,  to  pronounce  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  food  which  is  likely  to  be  contained  in  any  equal  weights  of 
turnips  and  potatoes.  The  very  discordant  estimates  which  different 
feeders  of  stock  have  formed  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  these 
crops  in  the  production  of  beef  or  mutton  is  partly  owing  to  this  cause. 
[Other  causes  for  these  discordant  estimates  will  be  staterl  in  Lecture 
XXL]  Until  the  effects  of  equal,  weights  of  the  different  kii.ds  of  food, 
estimated  in  the  dry  stale,  are  carefully  ascertained,  it  will  be  impos.sible 
to  obtain  results  of  a  general  kind  or  upon  which  any  real  confidence 
can  be  placed. 

5  23.  Of  the  coinposilion  of  the  green  stems  of  peas,  vetches,  clover,  spurry, 
and  buck-wheat. 
The  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  which  are  given  as  green  food  tc 
snimals  differ  much  in  oorapo.sition,  according  to  the  age  they  have  at- 
lained,  to  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
season,  and  the  mode  of  culture.  They  are  generally  supposed  lu  be 
richest  in  curritive  n-.atter  when  the  plant  has  just  come  into  flower. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  approximate   composition  of  the 

feen  stems  of  some  clovers  and  vetches,  as  they  have  been  given  by 
inhof  and  dome  : — 


■a                    ^  ^  —  '^       =       ,^  S^  j;^  , 

S5     £i  11  i  i  ^li  =i  >l  =i 

-H       .30  «0  CO  &S,     c5o  SU  •go  eO 

Water      .        .        .80  0    760  80  0  750  770    82  5  775  79-5  86-0 

Starch      .        .        .    340    1-4  10  2-2  2-3      47  2-6  SB  1-3 

Woody  fibre    .        .  1031  13-9  11-5  14-3  120    100  104  11-5  70 

Sugar       .        .        .    4-55    21  15  0-8  —      —  —  —  — 

Albumen          .        .    0-90    20  15  19  2?      02  1-9  0-7  1« 
Extractive  matter  and 

gum      .        .        .    0  65    3-5  3  4  4  4  Si      2  6  7  6  3-6  2-9 

Phosphate  of Ume    .    019     10  0-8  0  8  OS        1  —  —  — 

Wax  and  Resin       .      —     01  0-2  0-6  1          1  1  09  10 


100     100       99-9  100       99-6  100     100     100     100 


§  24.  0/  the  composition  of  the  grasses  when  made  into  hay. 

1°."  An  elaborate  examination  of  the  grasses  of  this  country,  in  the 
dry  state,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  relative  nutritive  proper- 
ties, was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. His  method  was  to  boil  in  water  equal  weights  of  each  species  of 
hay  tUl  every  thing  soluble  was  taken  up,  and  to  evaporate  the  solution 
to  dryness.  The  weights  of  the  dry  matter  thus  obtained  he  considered 
to  represent  the  nutritive  values  of  the  grasses  from  which  the  several 
samples  of  hay  were  made. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  however,  have  lost  much  of  their  value, 
since  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained — 

a.  That  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  yielded  by  any  species  of 
grass,  when  made  into  hay,  varies  not  only  with  the  age  of  the  grass, 
when  cut,  but  with  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  season,  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  the  variety  of  seed  sown,  and  with  many  other  circumstances 
which  are  susceptible  of  constant  variation. 

h.  That  animals  have  the  power  of  digesting  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  that  part  of  their  food  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  Even  the 
woody  fibre  of  the  hay  is  not  entirely  useless  as  an  article  of  nourish- 
ment— experiment  having  shown  that  the  manure  often  contains  less 
i)f  this  insoluble  matter  than  was  present  in  the  food  consumed.*  (Spren- 
gel.) 

e.  That  some  of  the  substances  wh  ich  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  nutrition  of  animals — such  as  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen,  casein, 
and  legumin — are  either  wholly  insoluble  in  water  or  are  more  or  less 
I lerfectly  coagulated  and  rendered  insoluble  by  boiling  with  water.  Mr. 
•Suiclair,  therefore,  must  have  left  behind,  among  the  insoluble  parts  01 

'  This  will  not  appear  "surprising  when  il  is  rfcollenteil  Ihat,  by  proionaed  di^eslion  in 
tlilii'cd  sulphuric  acid,  insoluble  woody  fibre  may  be  slowly  chunged  into  soluble  gum  or 
HiiiJLT  (see  p.  112).  The  proportion  of  the  woody  fibre  which  will  be  thus  worlced  up  in  the 
Bturn.acli  of^ar.  anioiaJ  will  depend,  among  other  circumstances,  upon  the  constitutiop  of  the 
animal  irself,  upon  the  abundance  of  food  supplied  to  it,  and  upon  the  more  or  leas  *erfecJ 
mastication  to  whieii  the  food  is  subjected 
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018  hay,  ihe  greater  proportion  of  these  important  substances.  Hence, 
the  nature  and  weight  of  the  dry  extracts  he  obtained  could  not  fairly  re- 
present either  the  Icind  or  quantity  of  the  nutritive  mailers  which  the 
hay  was  likely  to  yield  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal. 

For  these  reasons  I  do  uot  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  results 
of  his  experiments.* 

3°.   Woody  fibre  in  the  grasses In  the  stems  of  the  grasses  [\(i  hay 

and  straw),  woody  fibre  is  the  predominating  ingredient.  They  are  not 
destitute  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  usual  forms  of  animal  food,  by  the  large  quantity  of  woody 
fibre,  and  of  saline  Or  earthy  matter  which  they  contain.  The  propor- 
tion of  woody  fibre  in  the  more  common  grasses,  in  their  usual  state  of 
dryness  when  made  into  hav  and  straw,  is  thus  given'  by  Sprengel  (see 
p.  106):— 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 

Wheat  straw,  ripe   ....     52     Pea  straw,  ripe 30 

Barley  straw,  do 50     Beau  straw,  do 51 

Oat  straw,  do 40     Vetch  hay,  do 42 

Bye  straw,  do 48     Red  clover,  do 28 

Indian  corn,  do 24     Rye  grass,  do 35 

The  proportions  of  woody  fibre  here  given,  however,  can  be  considered 
only  as  approximations.  The  riper  the  straw  or  grass,  the  less  soluble 
matter  does  it  contain,  and  every  farmer  knows  how  much  soil,  season, 
and  manure,  affect  the  quality  of  his  artificial  gras.ses.  One  field  will 
grow  a  hard  wiry  rye-grass,  while  another  will  produce  a  soft  and  flexi- 
ble plant,  and  a  highly  nutritious  hay. 

3°.  Olulen  in  the  grasses. — Boussingault,  who  considers  the  relative 
nutritive  value  of  the  vegetable  substances  employed  for  fodder  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  ihey  severally  contain,  has  arranged 
grass  and  clover  hays  and  the  straws  of  the  corn  plants,  in  tlieir  usual 
state  of  dryness,  in  the  following  order  : — 

Or  cluten.         Equal  effects 
Nitrogea       &c.,  should  be 

per  cent,    per  cent.         produced  by 
'      115 


Hay  from  mixed  grasses 

Do.   aftermath 

in  flower 


104 

1-54 

1-5 

1-95 

101 

0-54 


Do.  from  clovei 
Pea  straw   . 
Lentil  straw 
Indian  corn  straw 
Wheat  straw 
Barley  straw 
Oat  straw    . 

We  shall  fiave  occasion  to  compare   the 


&c 
per  cent. 
7-1 
6-4 
9-3 
93 
12-3 
64 
3-4 


100  lbs. 


75t' 

75    ' 

64}  ' 
114    ' 
340 
520 
520   ' 
550 
above  theoretical  values 


(equivalents)  assigned  to  the  several  kinds  of  fodder,  with  the  results  of 

'  They  will  be  fount!  at  lenprh  in  the  Appendix  to  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemittry,  or  in  a 
tabulated  form  in  Schttbler's  Agricullur  Chemie,  ii.,  p.  206. 

t  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  altermath  is  not  so  valuable  as  Uie  first  produce.  Bchwerlz, 
however,  considers  it  more  nourishing  by  one>temh  part 

t  "The  value  of  all  straw  for  fodder  must  depend  on  Ihe  mode  In  which  it  is  harvested. 
En  Scotland,  the  order  in  which  the  farmer  places  his  straw  for  foilder  is — 1st,  pea;  Sind, 
™n  ;  3d,  oat ;  4tb,  wheat ;  5th,  barley.  While  in  England,  where  the  bean  is  quile  withered 
before  it  is  cut,  it  stands  last  in  the  scale." — Mr.  Hyelt,  lioyal  Agriculturai  Journal,  iv.,  p.  149 
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practical  experience,  when  we  come  to  direct  our  attention  more  parti* 
cularly  to  the  feeding  of  stock. 

4".  Fatly  mailer  in  the  grasses. — Besides  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum, 
and  gluten,  dry  hay  and  straw  contain  also  a  variable  proportion  of  fattj 
matter.  According  to  Liiibig,  it  does  not  exceed  1-56  per  cent,  in  hay, 
while,  according  to  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  as  much  as  3,  4,  or  even  5 
per  cent,  of  fat  can  be  extracted  from  it.  To  this  fact  we  shall  also  re 
turn  when  considering  the  methods  of  fattening  stock. 

5°.  Inorganic  mailer  in  the  grasses. — The  proportion  of  saline  and 
earthy  matter  contained  in  the  .  grasses  is  an  important  feattire  in  theii 
composition.  This,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  much  larger  than  in  any 
of  the  other  kinds  of  food  usually  given  to  animals,  being  seldom  less 
than  5,  and  occasionally  amounting  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  theii 
weight  when  in  the  state  of  hay  or  straw.  A  large  proportion  of  the  as! 
left  by  the  stems  of  the  corn  plants,  and  by  many  grasses,  consists  of 
silica.  The  straw  of  the  bean,  pea,  and  vetch,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  clover  hay,  contain  little  silica,  its  place  in  these  plants  being  supplied 
by  a  large  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

§  25.  Of  hemp,  line,  rape,  and  other  oil-bearing  seeds. 

The  oily  seeds  are  important  to  the  agriculturist  from  their  long  ac- 
knowledged value  in  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle.  Lintseed  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  latter  purpose,  both  in  its  entire  state  and  in  the 
form  of  cake — when  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  has  already  been  expressed 
from  it.  All  these  seeds,  however,  are  not  equally  palatable  to  cattle. 
Some  varieties  they  even  refuse  to  eat.  Among  these  is  the  rape-seed, 
from  which  so  much  oil  is  expressed,  and  the  cak€  left  by  which  is  now 
so  extensively  employed  as  a  manure. 

These  seeds  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  com  plants,  by  con- 
taining, instead  of  starch  or  sugar,  a  predominating  proportion  of  oil ;  and 
instead  of  their  gluten  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  which  possesses  many 
of  the  properties  of  the  curd  of  cheese  {casein). 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  somewhat  imperfect  analysis  of  hemp  seed 
and  of  the  seed  of  the  common  lint,  according  to  which  the  varieties  ex- 
Bmined  consisted  in  100  parts  of — 

Hemp  seed  Lime  seed 

(Bticholz>  (Leo  Meier) 

Oil 19-1  11-3 

Husk,  &c 38-3  44-4 

Woody  fibre  and  starch  .     .        5-0  1-5 

Sugar,  &:c 1-6  10-8 

Gum 9-0  7-1 

Soluble  albumen  (Casein  ?).  24-7-  15-1 

Insoluble     do —  3-7 

Wax  and  resin     ....        1-6  3-1 

Loss 0-7  3-0 

100  100 

These  analyses  show  that,  besides  the  jil,  these  seeds  contain  consi- 
derable proportions  of  gum  and  sugar  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  substiince 
here  called  soluble  albumen,  of  whi;h  nitrogen  is  a  constituent  part,  bat 


Oil  per  cent. 

Sun-flower  seed   . 

.    15 

Walnut  kernels    . 

.   40  to  70 

Hazel-nut  do. 

.    60 

Beech-nut  do. 

.   15  to  17 

Plum  stone  do.    . 

.   33 

Sweet  almond  do. 

.   40  to  54 

Bitter    do.        do. 

.   28  to  46 
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wUcb  differs  in  its  properties  from  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  seeds 
of  the  corn-bearing  plants,  and  has  much  resemblance  to  the  curd  of 
milk.  Besides  their  faltening  propertijs,  therefore — which  these  seeds 
probably  owe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  oil  they  contain — tliis  peculiar 
albuminous  matter  ought  to  render  them  very  nourishing  also  ; — capable 
of  promoting  the  growth  of  the  growing,  and  of  sustaining  the  strength 
of  the  matured,  animal. 

The  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  different  seeds  of  this  class,  and  even 
in  the  same  species  of  seed  when  raised  in  different  circumstances,  is 
very  variable.  These  facts  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  which 
represents  the  proportions  of  oil  that  have  been  found  in  100  lbs.  of  some 
of  the  more  common  seeds : — 

Oil  per  cent 

Line  seed 11  to  22 

Hemp  seed .     .     .     .     .     14  to  25 

Rape  seed 40  to  70 

Poppy  seed      .     .     .     .     36  to  53 
White  mustard  do.     .     .     36  to  38 
Black      do.     do.     .     .     15 
Swedish  turnip  do.    .     .     34 

It  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature,  that  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  plants 
should  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  oil,  which  is  lodged  for  the 
most  part  in,  or  immedieitely  beneath,  the  husk,  and,  among  other  pur- 
poses, may  be  intended  to  aid  in  preserving  the  seed.  We  shall  here- 
after see  that  this  oily  constituent  is  of  much  importance  also  to  the  prac- 
tical agriculturist. 

§  26.  General  differences  in  composition  among  ihe  different  kinds  of 
vegetable  food. 

It  may  be  useful  shortly  to  recapitulate  the  leading  differences  ic 
chemical  constitution  which  exist  euiiong  the  different  kinds  of  vegetable 
jbod  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  in  the  present  lecture. 

We  have  seen  that  each  of  the  varieties  of  food  contains  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  three  different  classes  of  chemical  substances — an 
organic  substance  containing  nitrogen,  an  organic  substance  lontaiuing 
no  nitrogen,  and  an  in-organic  substance.  But  it  is  interestii>g  to  mark 
how  in  each  class  of  those  vegetable  products  which  we  gather  from  the 
earth  for  our  sustenance,  theorganic  substances  vary  either  in  composition 
or  in  chemical  characters,  while  the  inorganic  matter  alters  also  either  in 
kind  or  quantity.     Thus — 

1°.  In  the  seeds  of  the  com  plants — wheat,  oats,  &c. — the  predomi- 
nating ingredient  is  starch,  in  connection  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  gluten,  and  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
phosphates  of  potash  and  of  magnesia,  and  in  the  case  of  barley  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  lime. 

2°.  In  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants — the  pea,  the  hean,  the  vetch, 
&c — starch  is  still  the  predominating  ingredient,  but  it  is  connected  with 
a  large  quantity  of  legumin,  and  with  a  greater  proportion  of  inorganic 
ir.atter — ^in  which  phosphate  of  lime  also  is  more  abundan- 

3°.  In  the  oil-btiHng  seeds — those  of  hemp,  litt,  ice.— oil  is  often  tha 
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predomiDatiiig  ingredient,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  large  proportion  of  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  resembling  the  curd  of  milk  {casein),  and  witli  a 
quantity  of  ash  a\out  equal  to  that  ia  the  pea,  bjit  in  which  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  said  to  be  still  more  abundant. 

4°.  In  the  potatoe-  -starch  is  the  greatly  predominating  ingredient,  but 
It  is  united  with  albumen  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  with 
gluten  in  wheat.  The  inorganic  matter  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  dry  organic  matter,  as  in  the  pea  and  the  bean,  but  is  much 
more  rich  in  potash  and  soda.  Slill  it  is  more  rich  in  the  earthy  phos- 
phates than  the  ash  left  by  wheat  a,nd  oats,  ant*  is  inferior  in  this  respect 
only  to  that  of  barley. 

5°.  In  the  turnip — sugar  and  pectin  take  the  place  of  the  starch,  and 
these  are  associated  with  albumen,  and  with  a  proportion  of  inorganic 
matter  about  equal  to  that  of  the  potatoe,  abounding  like  it  in  potash  and 
soda,  but  more  rich  in  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia. 

6°.  In  the  stems  of  the  grasses  and  clovers — looody  fibre  becomes  the 
predominating  ingredient,  associated  apparently  with  albumen,  anij  with 
a  larger  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  than  in  any  of  the  other  crops. 
In  the  straws  and  in  some  of  the  grasses  which  are  cut  for  hay,  sUica 
forms  a  large  portion  of  this  inorganic  matter.  In  the  clovers,  hme  and 
magnesia  take  its  place. 

The  natural  difTerences  above  described  not  only  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  the  mode  of  culture  by  which  the  different  crops  may  be 
most  successfully  and  most  abundantly  raised,  but  also  upon  the  way 
in  which  they  can  be  most  skilfully  and  economically  employed  in  the 
feeding  of  stock.     To  this  latter  point  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

§  27.  Aveiuige  composition  and  produce  of  nutritive  matter  per  acre,  hy 
each  of  the  usually  cultivated  crops. 

1°.  Average  composition. — The  relative  proportions  of  the  several  most 
important  constituents  contained  in  our  cultivated  crops  vary,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  a  great  number  of  circumstances.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bits the  average  composition  of  1 00  parts  of  the  more  common  grains, 
roots,  and  grasses,  as  nearly  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  enables  us  to  represent  it.   (See  table  at  top  of  next  page.) 

In  drawing  up  this  table,  I  have  adopted  the  proportions  of  gluten,  foi 
the  most  part,  from  Boussingault.  Some  of  them,  however,  appear  to 
be  very  doubtful.  The  proportions  of  fatty  matter  are  also  very  tmcer- 
tain.  With  a  few  exceptions,  those  above  given  have  been  taken  from 
Sprengel,  and  they  are,  in  general,  stated  considerably  too  low. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  fatty  matter  in  and  im- 
mediately under  the  husk  of  the  grains  of  com,  is  generally  much  greater 
than  in  lie  substance  of  the  corn  itself.  Thus  I  have  found  the  pollard 
of  wheat  to  yield  more  than  twice  as  much  oil  as  the  fine  flour  obtained 
from  the  same  sample  of  grain  ;*  and  Dumas  states  that  the  husk  of  oats 
sometimes  yields  as  much  as  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  oil.  We  shall  perceive 
the  practical  value  of  this  fact  when  we  come  to  consider  the  use  of  bran 
and  pollard  in  the  fattening  of  pigs  and  other  kinds  of  stock. 

*  Thaa  the  foar  portion?  separated  by  the  miller  from  a  superior  sample  of  wheat  pova 
in  the  neight)ourhood  of  Purham,  gave  of  oil  reepectively :— fine  flour,  1-5  per  cent.  ;poUard 
2-4 ;  boxings,  3-6 ;  and  bran,  3-3  per  cent. 
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Husk  or 

Bt!irc<i,  : 

'  Oluten,  al- 

Fatty 

SaUne 

^aterr 

iroody 
fibre. 

gum,  and 
sugar. 

bumen,  le- 
gu'min,&c. 

matter. 

matlel 

VTheat      .    . 

16 

15 

55 

10  to  15 

2  to  4  J 

30 

Barley      .    .     . 

15 

15 

60 

121 

2-5  J 

20 

Oats     .    .    . 

16 

20 

50 

14-51 

56  J 

35 

Rye      . 

13 

10 

60 

14-5 

30 

10 

Indian  corn  . 

14 

151 

50 

120 

5to9D. 

1-5 

Buckwheat    . 

161 

251 

50 

14-5 

0-41 

1-5 

Beans  .    .    . 

16 

10 

40 

280 

2  + 

30 

Peas     .     .     . 

13 

8 

50 

24-0 

2-81 

2-8 

Potatoes    .     . 

751 

51 

121 

225 

03 

OStol 

Turnips    .    . 

85 

3 

10 

1-2 

1 

0-8  to  1 

Carrots     .    . 

85 

3 

10 

20 

0-4 

1-0 

Meadow  hay 

14 

30 

40 

71 

2to5D. 

5  to  10 

Clover  hay    . 

U 

•25 

40 

93 

30 

9 

Pea  straw 

10tol5 

25 

45 

123 

1-5 

5 

Oat    do.   .     . 

12 

45 

35 

1-3 

0-8 

6 

Wheat  do.     . 

12tol5 

50 

30 

1-3 

05 

5 

Barley  do. 

do. 

50 

30 

1-3 

0-8 

5 

Rye'do.    .    . 

do. 

45 

3d 

1-3 

05 

3 

Indian  com  do. 

.        13 

25 

52 

3-0 

1-7 

4 

2°.  Gross  prodxtce  per  acre. — The  gross  produce,  pM  acre,  of  the  dil- 
feient  crops  varies  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  467)  in  different  districU 
of  the  country.  The  weight  of  each  crop  in  ponnds,  howerer,  will,  in 
general,  approach  to  one  or  other  of  the  quantities  represented  hy  the  num- 
bers' in  the  following  table  : — 


Produce 
per  acre. 

Wheat 25  bush. 

—        30     " 

Barley     .... 


Oats 
Rye 


35  " 

40  " 

40  " 

50  " 

25  " 

30  " 

30  " 


Indian  com .     .     . 

Buckwheat ....  30 

Beans 25 

—       30 

Peas       25 


Weight 
per  bushel 

60  lbs. 


60  lbs. 
46  lbs. 
64  lbs. 

66  lbs. 


Total  weight 
in  pouads. 

1500 

1800 

1855 

2120 

1680 

2100 

1350 

1620 

1800 

1380 

1600 

1920 

1650 


Potatoes  . 
Turnips  . 


Weight  of  produce. 

.     6  tons. 

12  tons. 

.  20  tons. 

3C  tons. 


Carrots     . 
Meadow  hay 
Clover  hay 


Weight  of  prodocA 
.  25  tons. 
.  1^  tons. 
.    2  tone. 
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Weight  of  produce. 

Weight  of  produea 

Wheat  straw 

.  3000  lbs. 

Rye  straw 

4000  lbs. 

3600    " 

4800  •» 

IJailey  straw 

.  2100    " 

Bean  straw     . 

2700   "i 

2500    " 

3200   " 

Oat  straw 

.  2700    " 

Pea  straw 

2700  "  ' 

3500    " 

3-.  Average  produce  of  nutritive  matter  per  acre. — In  tt  e  jgross  pro- 
duce above  given,  there  are  contained,  according  to  the  first  table,  the  fol- 
lowing average  proportions  of  nutritive  matter  of  various  kLds  : — 

AVERAGE  PRODUCE  OF    NUTRITIVE  MATTER  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS   FROM 
AN  ACRE  OF  THE  USUALLY  CULTIVATED  CROPS. 


Gross  produce. 


Wheat 
Barley- 
Oats 
Rye  . 


bush. 
25 
30 
35 


lbs. 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 


40  2,100 

40  1,700 

50  2,100 

25  1,300 

30  1,600 

Indian  corn      30  1,800 

Buck  wheat      30  1,300 


Beans 
Peas 


Potatoes 
Turnips 


25 
30 
25 

tons. 

6 
12 
20 
30 
25 


Carrots 

Meadow  hay  H 

Clover  hay  2 

Pea  straw  .  — 

Wheat  straw  — 

Oat  straw  — 

Barley  straw  — 

Rye  straw  .  — 


1,600 
1,900 
1,600 

13/.00 

27,000 

45,000 

67,000 

56,000 

3,400 

4,500 

2,700 

3,000 

3,600 

2,700 

3,500 

2,100 

2,500 

4,000 

4,800 


wotiy"  stanch, 
fibre!  ^"S^'-'*''- 


lbs. 

225 

270 

270 

315 

340 

420 

130 

160 

270 

3201 

160 

190 

13(1 


675 
1350 
1350 
2010 
1680 
1020 
1120 

675 
1500 
1800 
1210 
1570 
1050 
1250 
1800 
2200 


lbs. 

825 

990 

1080 

1260 

850 

1050 

780 

960 

900 

650 

640 

760 

800 


1620 
3240 
4500 
6700 
5600 
1360 
1800 
1200 

900 
1080 

950 
1200 

630 

750 
1500 
1800 


Gluten, 

lbs. 
150  to  220 
180  to  260 

216 

252 

2301 

2901 

190 

230 

216 

180 

450 

530 

380 


300 

600 

5401 

8001 

11201 

240 

420 

330 

40 

48 

36 

48 

28 

33 

53 

64 


Oil  or  fat. 

lbs. 
30  to  60 
36  to  72 

45-1- 

52-^ 

95 
118 

40 

48 
90  to  170 
5-1- 

32  + 

36  + 

45 

45 
90 

1 
200 


lbs. 
30 
36 
36 
43 
60 
75 
13 
16 
27 
21 
48 
57 
45 

120 
240 
400 
600 
560 


70  to  170  220 

135  to  225  400 

40    135 


15 
18 
20 
28 
16 
20 
20 


150 
180 
135 
175 
105 
125 
120 
144 


The  most  uncertain  co-umn  in  this  table  is  that  which  represents  the 
quantity  of  oil  or  fat  contained  in  the  several  kinds  of  produce.  The 
importance  ot  the  whole  table  to  the  practical  man  will  appear  more 
clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  tl:3  feeding  of  stock. 


LECTURE  XX. 

Of  milk  and  ita  products. — Properties  and  composition  or  tlie  millc  of'  different  animals." 
Circumstances  whicti  affect  liie  quality  and  quantity  of  millc— species,  size,  variety,  a^e, 
liealtii,  and  constitution  of  the  animal,  time  ofmiilcing,  kind  of  food,  &c. — Mode  of  sepa. 
rating  and  estimating  the  several  cojistituents  of  milk. — Sugar  of  milk,  and  acid  of  mRk 
(Lactic  acid),  their  composition  and  properties. — Sourinir  of  mitk,  cause  'of. — Cream — ■ 
composition  and  variable  proportions  of — mode  of  estimating  ils  quantity — the  galaclome- 
ter. — Churning  of  milk  and  cream. — Composition  of  huLter. — Buller-milk. — The  solid  a£j 
liquid  fats  contained  in  butter — margarin  and  butter-oil — their  separation  and  properties. — 
Rancidity  and  preservation  of  buuer.— Composition  and  properlii's  of  ttie  curd  (.eaaeiny. — 
Curdling  of  milk,  natural  and  artificial — by  acids  and  by  animal  membranes. — Making  ard 
action  of  rennet — how  explained.— Manufacture  of  cheese. — Varieties  of  cheese. — Aver* 
age  prciuce  of  butter  and  cheese. — Colouring  of  buuer  and  cheese — ^The  whey. — Salilje 
matter  in  the  whey. — Nature  of  the  saline  constituents  of  milk. — Fermentation  of  milk. — 
Intoxicating  liquor  from  milk. — Milk  vinegar. — Purposes  served  by  milk  in  the  economy 
of  nature. 

Of  the  indirect  produp.ts  of  agriculture,  inilk,  and  the  butter  and 
cheese  manufactured  from  it,  are  among  the  most  important.  In  our 
large  towns  these  substances  may  almost  be  considered  as  necessaries  of 
life,  and  many  extensive  agricultural  districts  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
productiop  of  them.  The  branch  of  dairy  husbandry  also  presents  many 
curious  and  interesting  questions  to  the  scientific  enquirer,  and  upon 
these  questions  modem  chemistry  has  thrown  much  light.  To  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  the  pre- 
sent lecture. 

§  1.  Of  the  properties  and  composition  of  milk. 
,  1°.  Properties  of  milk. — The  milk  of  most  animals  is  a  vchite  opaque 
liquid,  having  a  slight  but  peculiar  odour — which  becomes  more  distinct 
when  the  milk  is  warmed — and  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste.  It  is 
heavier  than  water — usually  in  the  proportion  of  about  103  to  100.* 
When  newly  taken  from  Ae  animal,  cow's  milk  is  almost  always 
slightly  alcaline.  It  speedily  loses  this  character,  however,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  hence  even  new  milk  often  exhibits  a  slight  degree 
of  acidity .f  When  left  at  rest  for  a  number  of  hours,  it  separates  into 
two  portions,  throwing  up  the  lighter  part  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
cream.  If  the  whole  milk,  or  the  cream  alone,  be  agitated  in  a  proper 
vessel  (a  chum),  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  undergoes  a  slight  increase. 
It  becomes  distinctly  sour,  and  the  fatty  matter  separates  in  the  form  of 
butter.  If  a  little  acid,  such  as  vinegar  or  diluted  muriatic  acid,  be  add- 
ed to  milk  warmed  to  about  100°  F.,  it  immediately  coagulates  and  se- 
parates into  a  solid  and  a  liquid  part — the  curd  and  the  whey.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or  of  sour  milk — and 
it  takes  place  naturally  when  milk  is  left  to  itself  until  it  becomes  sour. 
A.t  a  very  low  temperature,  or  when  kept  in  a  cool  place,  milk  remains 
sweet  for  a  considerable  time.     At  the  temperature  of  60°  F.  it  soon 

'Or  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1020  in  woman's  milk,  to  1041  in  sheep's  milk ;  water  belii( 

tit  is  said  that  if  the  animal  remain  long  unmilked,  the  milk  will  begin  to  eonr  In  the 
odder,  and  that  hence  it  is  someUmea  slightly  acid  when  fresh  drawn  from  the  cow. 
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turns  or  acquires  a  sour  taste,  and  at  70°  or  80°  it  sours  with  still  greater 
rapidity.  If  sour  milk  be  gently  warmed  it  undergoes  fermentation,  and 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  intoxicating  liquor.  By  longer  exposure  to  the 
air  it  gradually  begins  to  putrif",  becomes  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
emits  an  unpleasant  odour,  an/  ceases  to  be  a  wholesome  Eirticle  of 
food. 

The  milk  of  each  species  of  animal  is  distinguished  by  some  cbarac- 
*«rs  peculiar  to  itself. 

Ewe's  milk  does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  cow,  but  it 
i»  generally  more  dense  and  thicker,  and  gives  a  pale  yellow  butter, 
which  is  soft,  and  soon  becomes  rancid.  The  curd  is  separated  from 
this  milk  with  greater  difficulty  than  from  that  of  the  cow. 

OoaVs  milk  generally  possesses  a  characteristic  unpleasant  odour  and 
taste,  which  is  said  to  be  less  marked  in  animals  of  a  white  colour  or 
that  are  destitute  of  horns.  The  butter  is  always  white  and  h^rd,  and 
keeps  long  fresh.  The  milk  is  considered  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  is 
often  recommended  to  invalids. 

Aas's  milk  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  woman.  It  yields 
little  cream,  and  the  butler  is  white  and  light,  and  soon  becomes  rancid. 
It  contains  much  sugar,  and  hence  soon  passes  to  the  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

2°.  Composition  of  milk. — Milk,  like  the  numerous  vegetable  products 
we  have  had  occasion  to  consider,  consists,  besides  water,  of  organic  sub- 
stances destitute  of  nitrogen — sugar  and  butter ;  of  an  organic  substance 
containing  nitrogen  in  considerable  quantity — the  curd  or  casein  ;  and 
of  inorganic  or  saline  matter,  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble  in  pure 
water. 

The  proportions  of  these  several  co  stituents  vary  in  different  animals. 
This  appears  in  the  following  tabic,  which  exhibits  the  composition  of 
the  milk  of  several  animals  in  its  ordinary  state,  as  found  by  Henry  and 
C  aevallier : — 

Woman. 
Casein  (cheese)     .     .     1-52 

Butter 3-55 

Milk  sugar  .  .  .  6-50 
Saline  maUer  .  .  .  0-45 
Water 87-98 


Cow. 

Ass. 

Goat 

Ewe. 

4-48 

1.82 

4-08 

4-50 

3-13 

0-11 

3-32 

4  20 

4-77 

6-08 

5-28 

5-00 

0-60 

0-34 

0-58 

0-68 

87-02 

91-65 

86-80 

88-62 

100         100  100  100  100 

From  the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  it  appears  thai  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  the  goat,  and  the  ewe,  contains  j-uch  more  cheesy  matter  than  that 
of  the  woman  or  the  ass.  It  is  probably  this  similarity  of  a-sses'  milk  to 
that  of  the  human  species,  together  with  its  deficiency  in  butter,  which, 
from  the  most  remote  times,  has  recommended  it  to  invalids,  as  a  light 
and  easily  digested  drink. 

J  2.  Of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  composition  or  quality  of  the  milk 

is  modified. 
_  But  the  composition  or  quality  of  milk  varies  with  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances.     Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  of  tliese. 

1°.  Distance  from  the  titne  of  calving. — The  most  remarkable  depar- 
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ture  from  the  ordinary  composition  of  milk  is  observed  in  tlia  heistingi 
colnstrum  or  first  milk,  yielded  by  the  animal  after  the  birth  of  its  young. 
This  milk  is  thicker  and  yellower  than  ordinary  milk,  coagulates  by 
iieating,  and  contains  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  casein  or  cheesy 
matter.  Thus  the  first  milk  of  the  cow,  the  ass,  and  the  goat,  consisted, 
in  some  specimens  examined  by  Henry  and  Chevallier,  of — 

Cow.  Aas.  Goat. 

Casein        .         .         15-1  11-6  24-5 

Butter        .         .  2-6  0-6  5-2 

Milk  sugar         .  —  4-3  3-2 

Mucus        .         .  2-0  0-7  3-0 

Water        .         .         80-3  82-8  640 

100  100  100 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  cheese  is  peculiarly  great  in  the  first 
nilk  of  the  ass  and  the  goat. 

This  state  of  the  milk,  however,  does  not  long  continue.  It  gradually 
assumes  its  ordinary  qualities.  After  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  time 
of  calving,  its  peculiarities  disappear,  though  in  the  celebrated  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  Italy  it  is  considered  that  the  milk  does  not  reach  perfection  until 
about  eight  months  after  calving.  [Cataneo,  11  Latle  e  i  suoi  prodolii,  p. 
27.] 
2°.  Age  of  the  animal. — It  is  observed  that  milk  of  the  best  quality  is 

f'ven  only  by  cows  which  have  been  already  three  or  four  times  in  calf, 
uch  animals  conttaue  to  give  excellent  milk  till  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  have  had  seven  or  eight  calves,  when  they  are 
generally  fattened  for  the  butcher. 

3°.  Climate  and  season  of  the  year. — Moist  and  temperate  climates 
are  favourable  to  the  production  of  milk  in  large  quantity.  In  hot  coun- 
tries, and  in  dry  seasons,  the  quantity  is  less,  but  the  average  quality  is 
richer.  Cool  weatlier  favours  the  production  of  cheese  and  sugar  in  the 
milk,  while  hot  weather  increases  the  yield  of  butter,  [Sprengel,  Chc- 
raie  fur  Landwirthe,  ii.,  p.  620.] 

In  spring  the  milk  is  more  abundant  and  of  finer  flavour.  In  autumn 
and  winter,  other  things  being  equal,  it  yields  less  cheese,  but  a  larger 
return  of  butter.*  Where  cattle  are  fed  upon  pasture  grass  only,  this 
observed  difference  may  be  derived  from  a  natural  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  herbage  upon  which  the  cow  is  fed.  ' 

4°.  Health  and  general  slate  of  the  animal. — It  is  obvious  that  the 
quality  of  the  milk  must  be  affected  by  almost  every  change  i"i  the  health 
of  the  annual.  It  is  sensibly  less  rich  in  cream  also,  as  soon  as  the  cow 
becomes  pregnant,  and  the  same  is  observed  to  be  the  case  when  it  shows 
a  tendency  to  fatten.  The  poorer  the  apparent  condition  of  the  cow, 
good  food  being  given,  the  richer  in  general  is  the  milk. 

5°.  Time  and  frequency  of  milking. — If  the  cow  be  milked  only  once 
a  day,  the  milk  will  yield  a  seventh  part  more  butter  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  that  which  is  obtained  by  two  milkings  in  the  day,  When 
the  milk  is  drawn  three  times  a  day,  it  is  more  abundant  but  still  less 

'  British  Huthandry,  it,  p.  404.  This  opinion  seems  lo  contradict  lliat  of  Sprengel  in  the 
preceding  paragrapti.  Does  this  difference  arise  from  tiie  locality  and  oilier  unlike  circum 
■tanceB  in  which  the  observations  of  the  two  writers  were  severally  made — or  are  there  no 
accurate  expt'riments  upon  tlie  subject  from  which  a  correct  result  can  be  drawn  1 
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rich.  It  is  also  universally  remarked,  that  the  morning's  milk  is  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  that  obtained  in  the  e-vening. 

6°.  Period  at  whichit  is  taker,  during  the  milking. — The  milk  in  the 
udder  of  the  cow  •  is  not  unifonn  in  quality.  That  which  is  first  drawn 
off' is  thin  and  poor,  and  gives  little  cream.  That  which  is  last  drawn — 
the  stroakings,  strippings,  or  afterings — is  rich  in  quality,  and  yields 
much  cream.  Compared  with  the  first  milk,  the  same  measure  of  the 
last  will  give  at  least  eight  and  often  sixteen  limes  as  much  cream  (An- 
derson). '  The  quality  of  the  cream  also,  and  of  ihe  milk  when  skimmed, 
is  much  better  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  drawn  portions  of  the  milk. 

7°.  Treatment  and.  moral  stale  of  the  animal — A  state  of  comparative 
repose  is  favourable  to  the  performance  of  all  the  important  functions  in 
a  healthy  animal.  Any  thing  which  frets,  disturbs,  torments,  or  renders 
it  uneasy,  aftects  these  functions,  and,  among  other  results,  lessens  the 
quantity  or  changes  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Such  is  observed  to  be  the 
Ceise  when  the  cow  has  been  newly  deprived  of  her  calf — when  she  is 
taken  from  her  companions  in  the  pasture  field — when  her  usual  place 
va  the  cow-house  is  changed — when  she  is  kept  long  in  the  house  after 
the  spring  has  arrived — when  she  is  hunted  in  the  field  or  tormented  by 
insects — or  when  any  other  circumstance  occurs  by  whi(?h  irritation  or 
restlessness  is  caused,  either  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent  kind.  I 
do  not  enquire  at  present  into  the  physiological  nature  of  the  changes 
which  ensue — to  the  dairy  farmer  it  is  of  importance  chiefly  to  be  familiar 
with  the  facts. 

8°.  Therace  or  breed  and  size  of  the  animal — The  quality  of  the  milk 
depends  much  upon  the  race  and  size  of  the  cow.  As  a  general 
rule,  small  races,  or  small  individuals  of  the  larger  races,  give  the  richest 
milk  from  the  same  kind  of  food.  Thus  the  small  Highland  cow  gives 
a  richer  milk  than  tlie  Ayrshire.  The  small  Alderneys  give  a  richer 
cream  than  any  other  breed  in  common  use  in  this  country.*  The  small 
Kerry  cow  is  said  to  equal  the  Alderney  in  this  respect,  while  the  small 
Shetlander  has  been  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  give  from  the  same 
food  a  more  profitable  return  of  rich  milk  than  any  of  the  larger  races. 
AU  these  breeds  are  hardy,  and  will  pick  up  a  subsistence  from  pastures 
on  which  other  breeds  would  starve. 

The  old  Yorkshire  stock,  a  cross  between  the  short-horn  and  the 
Holderness,  is  preferred  by  the  London  cow-keepers  as  giving  the  iarge»( 
quantity  of  milk,  though  poor  in  quality. 

The  long-horns  are  preferred  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  because  of 
their  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  cheese.  The  Ayrshire  kyloft,  on 
ordinary  pasture,  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  for  abundant  produce  (Ayton) 
— though  the  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  small  breeds.  Various 
crosses  have  been  tried  in  different  parts  of  the  island — and  in  almost 
every  district  it  has  been  found  that  the  produce  of  some  particular  stock 
is  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  natural  grasses,  the  prevailing 
husbandry,  or  to  the  kind  of  dairy  produce  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  raise  in  his  own  peculiar  neighbourhood. 

"  A  VPTV  striking  illustration  of  the  diffference  in  tlie  quality  of  the  milk  of  two  breeds,  In 
the  game  circumsiances,  is  given  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  his  Compendium  of  Madfim  Hus- 
bandry. He  kept  an  Alderney  and  a  Siiffjlk  cow,  the  latter  the  best  he  ever  saw.  During 
seven  years,  the  milk  and  hutter  being  kept  separate,  it  was  found,  year  atteryear,  that  the 
value  of  the  Alderney  exceeded  that  of  the  Suffolk,  though  the  latter  gave  more  thu 
double  the  q  :uitily  of  milk  at  a  meal Brilieh  Huebandry,  U.,  p.  397. 
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Ii:  tiie  South  of  Europe,  the  Swiss  breeds  are  considered  the  best  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  of  these  that  of  the  Canton  of  Schweitz,  whirh,  in 
size,  is  intermediate  belween  the  large  cattle  of  pribourg  and  Berne,  and 
the  small  breed  of  Hasti.  They  have  enormous  udders  and  give  uiiuh 
milk,  but  like  that  of  the  Suflblk  cows  it  is  less  rich  in  butter  and  cheese. 

The  influence  of  breed  alone  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  result  of  a  series  of  trials  made  at  Bradley  Hall,  i  > 
Derbyshire.  During  the  height  of  the  season,  and  when  fed  upon  tl.) 
same  pasture,  cows  of  four  different  breeds  gave  jier  day — 

Or  1  ib.  of  butter  was 
Breed.  Milk.  Butter.  yielded  by 

Holderness     .     .     29  quarts,  and  383  oz.  12  quarts  of  milk. 

Aldemey  -     .     .     19         "  25    "  12  " 

Devon       ...     17         "  28    "  9|  " 

Ayrshire   ...     20         "  34    "  9^  " 

The  Ayrshire  cows  gave  the  richest  milk  and  a  larger  quantity  of  both 
milk  and  butter  than  the  Alderneys  or  Devons,  but  the  Holderness  breed 
surpassed  them  all.  It  gave  \  lb.  more  butter  than  the  Ayrshire,  and 
nearly  one-half  more  milk.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  town  dairyman,  whose  profit  arises  from 
milk  and  cream  only.  It  does  not  appear  what  is  the  relative  value  of 
this  breed  in  the  production  of  cheese. 

9°.  The  kind  of  food. — ^But  the  kind  of  food  has  probably  more  in- 
fluence upon  the  quality  of  the  milji  than  ai,y  other  circumstance.  It  is 
familiar  to  every  dairy  farmer  that  the  taste  and  colour  of  hja,  ifiilk  and 
cream  are  affected  by  the  plants  on  which  his  cows  feed,  and  by  the  food 
he  gives  them  in  the  stall.  The  taste  of  the  wild  onion  and  of  the  turnip, 
when  eaten  by  the  cow,  are  often  perceptible  both  in  the  milk  and  in  the 
butter.  If  madder  be  given  to  cows  the  milk  is  reij,  if  they  eat  saffron 
it  becomes  yellow.  It  has  also  been  observed  from  the  most  remote 
times,  that  when  fed  upon  one  pasture  a  cow  will  yield  more  cheese, 
upon  another  more  butter.  From  this  has  arisen  the  practice  more  or 
less  observed  in  all  dairy  districts  of  varying  the  food  of  the  cattle — of 
giving  some  artificial  food  in  addition  to  that  obtained  in  the  natural  pas- 
tures— of  leaving  the  animal  at  liberty  to  roam  over  wide  pastures  and 
thus  to  seek  out  for  itself,  as  the  sheep  does  on  extensive  sheep-walks, 
those  different  kinds  of  herbage  which  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  rich  and  valuable  milk — or  in  more  inclosed  districts,  and  where 
different  soils  exist  on  the  same  farm,  of  turning  them  during  the  former 
part  of  the  day  into  one  field,  and  during  the  latter  part  into  another. 

Various  sets  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  by  the  same 
a-iimals,  when  fed  upon  different  kinds  of  fond.  Much,  however,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done  both  by  the  practical  dairy  farmer  and  by  the  fin- 
alytical  chemist,  before  this  subject  can  be  fully  cleared  up.  Accordii.g 
to  theory,  as  I  shall  more  fully  explain  in  my  next  lecture,  the  legumi- 
nous plants — clover,  tares,  &c.,  and  the  cultivated  seeds  of  such  plants- 
peas  and  beans,  ought  to  promote  the  production  of  cheese ;  while  oil- 
cake, oats,  and  other  kinds  of  food  which  contain  much  oily  matter, 
aught  to  favour  the  yield  of  buller.  The  most  recent  experiments  we 
possess,  however,  ''o  not  lend  any  dwided  confirmation  t->  these  theoreti 
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cal  views.  The  most  extensive  series  of  trials  lately  published  is  that 
of  Boussingault,  [Annales  de  Cliim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ixxi.,  p.  79,.]  from 
which  I  select  tlie  following  : — 

riRST  SERIES  MADE  ON  A  FRENCH  COW. 

r,  /v  _  Quarts  Cnmpusition  orthe  milk  per  cent. 

^^,„i„.         Kind  of  food  of       , ~ , 

^*'"°*'  milk.    Casein.    Bulier.    Sugar.      Salts.      Water. 

200  Hay    ....  5  30  4-5  47  01  877 

207  Turnips   ...  5^  30  ,4-2  50  OS  876 

215  Beet     ....  5  3-4  \  HO  5-3  0-2  87-1 

229  Potatoes  ...  4f  34  \40  59  0-2  86-5 

302  Hay  and  oil-cake  2*  34  36  6  0  02  868 

SECOND  SERIES  MADE    ON  /i   SWISS  COW. 

176    Potatoes  and  hay      8 J        33        48        51        0-3        865 

182     Hay  and  clover         7J        4  0        45        40        0  3        872 

193     Clover      .     .  8i        40        2  2        47        0-3        88-8 

204    Do.  in  flower    .        6}        3-7        3-5        5  2        0-2        874 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  proportion  of  cheesy  matter  and 

of  sugar  was  greatest  when  beets,  potatoes,  and  oil-cake  were  given, 

while  the  largest  proportion  of  butter  was  j^tained  from  the  use  of  hay 

and  the  least  from  oil-cake. 

In  the  second  series  the  proportion  both  of  icheese  and  of  butler  de- 
creased by  the  use  of  clover,  while  the  quantity  of  milk  was  not  per- 
manently increased. 

These  two  series  of  experiments  may  appear  to  be  deserving  of  less 
reliance  because  they  were  not  made  on  successive  days,  but  at  varying 
intervals  of  time.  But  some  recent  experiments,  made  in  Lancashire 
by  Dr.  Playfair,  are  little  more  satisfactory.  These  were  made  upon  a 
short-horned  cow,  which  was  fed  one  day  in  the  field  on  after-grass,  and 
during  the  four  succeeding  days  in  the  stall,  upon  weighed  quantities  of 
dififerent  kinds  of  food.     [Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  i.,  p.  174.] 

Composition  of  li)e  milk. 

Day's  Food.  Qts.  , ^ . 

Casein.    Butter.    Sugar.     Salts.    Water 
lO     AC.,„.„  S  Evening's  milk..     4  5-4         3-7  3-8  0-6         86-6 

1°.  After-grass ^Morning's     do..     44        3-9  5-6  3-0         0-5         87-0 

S°.  28Ibs.Hay J  Evening's     do..    SJ       4-9         5-1         3-8         0-5         8S-7 

§  lbs.  Oatmeal (Morning's     do..     4  6-4  3-9  4-8  0-5         85-4 

0i^-"r?V.;;-V ''Evening's    do..    4  -  -  -  -  - 

*°    '?!'iK^-''«"""'^""'^  Evening's  do..  .5  3-9  6-7  4-6  0-6  M-2 

81bsB"nVlour::^M""""«'^  <">••  *  2-7  4-9  6-0  0-5-  86-9 

5°.  Mlbs.Hay )  Evening's  do..  5J  3-9  4-6  3-9  0-5  87-1 

301bs.  Potatoes...  S  Morning's  do..  4|  3-5  49  3-8  0-5  87-3 

In  these  experiments  there  appears  an  increase  in  the  pr()portion  of  but- 
ter and  sugar,  and  in  the  quantity  of  milk  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
potatoes,  hay,  and  bean  flour  wei'e  given  together.  On  the  fifth,  when 
^jtatoes  and  hay  only  were  given,  llie  quantity  of  milk  went  on  increas- 
ing, but  it  was  poorer  in  quality.  Could  we  infer  any  thing,  then,  from 
a  single  day's  trial,  it  would  be  that  the  bean  meal  had  aided  in  the  pro- 
duction '..f  butter  and  sugar — instead  of  cheese,  as  theory  would  indicate 
— while  the  steamed  potatoes  had  added  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk. 
But  nc  sensible  results  can  justly  be  expaited  in  regard  to  the  influence 
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:>f  this  or  that  food,  except  by  a  much  more  prolonged  series  of  carefuJ 
observations. 

If  we  compare  the  quantity  of  albumen  and  casein  contained  in  the 
food,  with  that  yielded  in  the  milk  during  the  four  days'  experiments  of 
Dr.  Playfair,  we  shall  find  no  perceptible  relation  between  the  two  quan- 
tities.    Thus,  the  cow  on  the — 

Albumen  Of  Casein 

ad  day  eat  2^-  lbs.,  and  yielded  0-93  lbs. 

3d        "  5     "  "  1-0     " 

4th      "  4     "  "  0-75  " 

5th      "  1-7  "  "  0-94  " 

So  that,  whether,  eis  on  the  third  day  double  the  quantity  was  eaten,  or, 
as  on  the  fifth,  little  more  than  hiilf  as  much  as  was  consumed  on  the 
second  day,  the  produce  of  cheesy  matter  in  the  milk  was  sensibly  the 
samej  on  each  of  the  three  days. 

We  must  not,  however,  from  these  experiments,  infer  that  the  kind  of 
food  really  has  no  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk — for  this  con- 
clusion is  contradicted  by  general  experieuce.  We  must  wait  rather  for 
renewed  and  more  extended  practical  researches,  by  which  both  our 
theory  and  practice  may  probably  be  amended,  and  by  which  the  con- 
clusions may  be  reconciled  to  which  they  respectively  lead  us.  [See  the 
following  Lecture  "  On  (he  feeding  of  stock."] 

10°.  Slate  of  pregnancy. — I  have  already  stated  (p.  535),  that  the 
richuess  in  cream  diminishes  as  soon  as  the  cow  becomes  pregnant.  The 
same  is  no  doubt  true  also  of  the  amount  of  cheese  which  the  same 
volume  of  milk  will  be  capable  of  yielding.  It  must  become  poorer  in 
every  respect,  or  else  considerably  less  in  quantity  (p.  541),  as  soon  as  the 
cow  is  with  calf,  since  a  portion  of  the  food  wliich  might  otherwise  have 
been  employed  in  the  production  of  milk,  must  now  be  directed  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  young  animal  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  In  the 
experiments  to  which  I  have  just  directed  your  attention  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  kind  of  food  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy of  the  animal  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  though,  as  I  have 
already  said,  this  must  necessarily  exercise  an  important  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  milk,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  the 
animal  may  iiave  been  fed.*  To  this  the  want  of  accordance  between 
theory  and  experiment  is  probably  in  part  to  be  ascribed. 

11°.  Individual  form  and  constitution  of  the  animal. — But  it  is  well 
known  that  animals  of  the  same  breed,  fed  on  the  same  food,  will  yield 
milk  not  only  in  different  quantities,  but  also  of  very  different  quality. 
In  regard  to  the  form,  Mr.  Youaft  states  that  the  "  Milch  cow  should 
have  a  long  thin  head,  with  a  brisk  but  placid  eye, — should  be  thin  and 
hollow  in  the  neck,  narrow  in  the  breast  and  point  of  the  shoulder,  and 
altogether  light  in  the  forequarter — but  wide  in  the  loins,  with  little  dew- 
lap, and  nj^lther  too  fidl  fleshed  along  the  chine,  nor  shewing  in  any  part 
an  in^nation  to  pur  on  much  fat.  The  udder  should  especially  be 
large,  rotnd,  and  full,  willi  the  milk  veins  protruding,  yet  thin  skinned, 
but  not  hanging  loose  or  tending  far  behind.  The  teats  should  also  stajid 
square,  all  pointing  out  at  equal  distances  and  of  the  same  size,  and  al- 

'  Both  of  the  cows  experimented  upon  by  Boussingauit  were  wUh  calf,  Dt  Piavmji  loM 
not  mention  whether  hia  was  &»  or  net 
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though  neither  very  large  nor  thick  towards  the  udder,  yet  long  and 
tapering  towards  a  point.  A  cow  with  a  large  head,  a  high  backbone,  a 
small  udder  and  teats,  and  drawn  up  in  the  belly,  will,  beyond  all  doubl , 
be  found  a  bad  milker."  [Youatt's  Cattle,  p.  944,  quoted  in  British  Hus- 
bandry, ii.,  p.  397.]  Thus,  while  much  depends  upon  the  breed,  the 
form  of  the  individual  also  has  mucn  influence  upon  its  value  as  a 
milker. 

But  independent  of  form,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  individual  constitution  of  every  cow  we  feed.  Thus  in  a  report  of 
the  produce  of  butter  yielded  by  each  cow  of  a  drove  of  22,  chiefly  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed — all  of  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  selected 
for  dairy  purposes  with  equal  regard  to  their  forms — and  which  were 
all  fed  upon  the  same  pastures  in  I»anarkshire,  the  yield  of  milk  and 
butter  by  four  of  the  cows  in  the  same  week  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Milk.  Butter. 

"^  A  yielded     ...     84  quarts,  which  gave     .     .     .     .     3j  lbs. 

F  and  R  each      .     86       "  "         " 5i  lbs. 

G  yielded    ...     88       "  "        " 7    lbs.» 

Showing  that,  though  the  breed,  the  food,  and  the  yield  of  milk  was 
nearly  the  same,  the  cow  G  produced  twice  as  much  butter  as  the  cow 
A — or  its  milk  was  twice  as  rich.  This  result  would  have  been  still 
more  interesting  had  we  known  the  relative  quantities  of  grass  consumed 
by  these  two  cows  respectively. 

I  will  not  insist  upon  other  causes  by  which  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
more  or  less  materially  affected.  It  is  said  that  when  stall  fed  the  same 
cow  will  yield  more  butter  than  when  pastured  in  the  field — that  the  age 
of  the  pasture  also  influences  the  yield  of  butter — ani  that  salt  mingled 
with  the  food  improves  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
There  are,  probably,  few  circumstances  which  are  capable  in  any  way 
of  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  animal  which  will  not  also  modify  the 
quality  of  the  milk  it  yields. 

§  3.  Of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  quantity^  of  the  milk. 

The  epithet  good-milker  applied  to  a  cow  has  very  different  significa- 
tions in  different  districts  and  countries.  Thus  the  experiments  of 
Boussingault  upon  the  efl^ect  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  quality  of 
the  milk  (p.  538)  were  made  upon  a  French  cow  which  was  considered 
a  good  milker,  and  yet  when  in  best  condition  never  gave  more  than  11 
quarts  a  day.  Two,  or  even  two  and  a  half,  times  that  quantity  is  not 
considered  extraordinary  in  the  height  of  the  season  in  many  parts  of  our 
island. 

There  are  three  circumstances  which  principally  affect  the  quantity  of 
milk — namely,  the  breed,  the  kind  of  food  or  pasture,  and  the  distance 
from  the  time  of  calving. 

1°.  The  breed. — The  smaller  breeds  of  cattle  yield,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, a  smaller  daily  produce  of  milk — though  from  the  same  weight 
of  food  they  occasionally  give  even  a  greater  volume  of  millt  than  tha 
larger  breeds. 

(Jood  ordinary  cows  in  this  country  yield,  on  an  average,  from  8  to  19 

'  Prize  Eaaaya  of  Vu  Sigldand  Society^  New  Series,  ii.,  p.  268. 
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fiiaits  a  day.     The  county  surveys  slate  the  average  daily  produce  jf 
dairy  cows  to  be,  in — 

Devonshire     ...     12  qts.  I  Lancashire  .     .     .     8  to  9  qts. 

Cheshire    ....       8  "     |  Ayrshire 8  " 

But  the  best  Ayrshire  kyloes  will  yield  an  average  of  12^  quarts  daily, 
during  10  months  of  the  year  (Ayton). 
The  yearly  produce  of  the  best  Ayrshire  kyloes  is  stated  by  Mr. 

Ayton  at 4000  qts 

Of  average  Ayrshire  stock 2400  " 

Good  short-horns,  grazed  in  summer,  and  fed  on  hay  and  tur- 
nips in  winter  (Dickson) 4000  " 

Mixed  breeds  in  Lancashire  (Dickson) 3500  " 

Large  dairy  of  mixed  long  and  short-horns,  at  Workington 

Hall,  taking  an  average  of  4  years  (Mr.  Cnrwen)       .         .  3700  " 
Crossed  breeds  in  many  localities  are  found  more  productive  in  milk 
than  pure  stock  of  any  of  the  native  races  of  cattle. 

2°.  Food  and  pasture — In  the  same  animal  the  quantity  of  milk  is 
known  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  kind  of  food.  This  is  best  under- 
stood in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  where  the  profit  of  tlie  dairy- 
man is  dependent  upon  the  quantity*  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of  his 
milk.  Hence  the  value  of  highly  succulent  ibods — of  the  grass  t/f  irri- 
gated meadows — of  mashed  and  steamed  food — of  brewers'  grains — oi 
turnips,  potatoes  and  beets — and  of  other  similar  vegetable  productions 
which  contain  much  water  intimately  mixed  with  nutritive  matter,  and 
thus  tend  both  to  aid  in  the  production  of  milk  and  to  increase  its  quan- 
tity. 

3°.  Distance  from  the  time  of  calving. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  thai 
cows  in  general  after  the  first  two  months  from  the  time  of  calving, 
though  fed  upon  the  same  food  in  equal  quantity,  begin  gradually  to  give 
less  milk,  till  at  the  end  of  about  10  months  they  become  altogether,  or 
nearly,  dry.  In  the  best  Ayrshire  kyloes,  the  rate  of  this  decrease  is  thus 
represented  by  Mr.  Ayton  : — 

First  fifty  days,  24  qts.  per  day, — or  in  all,  1200  qts. 


Second 

do. 

20     " 

(                         (1 

1000 

Third 

do. 

14     " 

1                         il 

700 

Fourth 

do. 

8     " 

(                          (( 

400 

Fifth 

do. 

8     " 

(                         11 

400 

Sixth 

do. 

6     " 

t                             41 

300 

bome  cows  indeed  do  not  run  dry  throughout  the  whole  year,  but  these 
may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  By  feeding  them 
upon  brewer's  grains,  mashes,  and  succulent  grass,  the  milk-sellers  near 
our  large  towns  occasionally  keep  the  same  cow  in  profitable  milking 
condition  for  three  years  and  upwards.f  Such  cows  are  generally  fat- 
tened after  they  have  become  dry — indeed  as  they  cease  to  give  milk, 
they  generally  lay  on  fat  in  its  stead — and,  as  soon  as  they  a  e  consider- 
ed ripe,  are  sold  oflf  to  the  butcher. 

'  It  is  quoted,  even  by  foreign  writers,  as  a  fair  jolte  against  ti;e  dairy  establishments  of 
our  large  towns,  that  among  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  which  was  advertised  for  sale, 
much  stress  was  laid  upon  a  never-failinff  pump.See  It  latle  e  %  mwi  prodotli.  p.  67. 

t  Even  on  shipboard  1  have  heard  of  a  cow  being  kept  in  millc  during  the  whole  of  a  three 
yeirs'  cruise — the  food  being  principally  a  kind  of  pease  soup.    After  the  first  year,  how- 
ever, the  milk  is  said  to  become  thinner  and  more  watery. 
23' 
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§  4.  Of  the  mode  of  separating  and  estimating  the  several  (onslituentt 

of  milk. 

1°.  If  a  weighed  quantity  of  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  the  cream  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  may  be  easily  skim- 
med off.  If  this  cream  be  gently  heated  the  butter  in  an  oily  form  will 
collect  upon  the  surface,  and  when  cold  may  be  separated  from  the 
water  beneath,  and  its  weight  determined. 

2°.  If  the  skimmed  milk  be  gently  warmed,  and. a  little  vinegar  or 
rennet  then  added  to  it,  the  curd  wil ".  separate,  and  may  be  collected  in  a 
cloth,  pressed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

3°.  If  a  second  equal  portion  of  tl.e  milk  be  weighed  and  then  evap- 
orated to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat  and  again  weighed,  the  loss  will  be 
the  quantity  of  water  which  the  milk  contained. 

4°.  If  now  the  dried  milk  be  burned  in  the  air  till  all  the  combustible 
matter  disappears,  and  the  residue  be  weighed,  the  quantity  of  inorganic 
saline  matter  will  be  determined. 

5°.  Supposing  those  processes  to  be  performed  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  butter,  curd, 
and  ash,  and  the  weiglit  of  the  milk  employed,  will  nearly  represent 
that  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  given  quantity  of  milk. 

For  many  purposes  a  rude  examination  of  milk  after  this  manner  may 
be  sufficient,  but  where  any  thing  like  an  accurate  analysis  is  required, 
more  refined  methods  must  be  adopted.  In  such  cases,  the  foUovi-ing 
appears  to  be  the  best  which  has  hitherto  been  recommended.  [Haid- 
len,  Annal.  der  Chem.  &  Phar.,  xlv.,  p.  263.] 

a.  The  butter. — The  weighed  quantity  of  milk  is  mixed  with  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  common  unburnt  gypsum  previously  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  Tbe  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  with  fre- 
quent stirring  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  (212°  F.)  A  brittle  mass  is 
obtained,  which  is  reduced  to  fine  powder.  By  digesting  this  powder  in 
ether,  the  whole  of  the  butter  is  dissolved  out,  and  by  evaporating  the 
ether,  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  and  weighed.  Or  the  powder 
itself,  after  being  treated  with  ether,  may  be  dried  and  weighed.  The 
butter  is  then  estimated  by  the  loss. 

6.  The  sugar. — After  the  removal  of  the  butter,  alcohol  is  poured  upon 
the  powder  and  digested  with  it.  This  takes  up  the  sugar  with  a  little 
saline  matter  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  evaporating  this  solution  and 
weighing  the  dry  residue,  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  determined.  Or,  as 
before,  the  powder  itself  may  be  dried  and  weighed  and  the  sugar  esti- 
mated by  the  loss.  If  we  wish  to  estimate  the  small  quantity  of  inor- 
ganic saline  matter  which  has  been  taken  up  along  with  the  sugar,  if 
may  be  done  by  burning  the  latter  in  the  air,  and  w^eighing  the  residue. 

c.  The  saline  matter. ^k.  second  weighed  portion  of  milk  is  now  evap- 
orated carefully  to  dryness  and  again  weighed.  The  loss  is  the  water. 
The  dried  milk  is  then  burned  in  the  air.  Th  e  weight  of  the  incombus- 
tible ash  indicates  the  proportion  of  inorganic  ealine  matter  contained  in 
the  milk. 

d.  The  casein. — The  weight  of  the  butter,  sugar,  saline  matter  and 
water  being  thus  kcown  and  added  together,  the  deficiency  is  the  weighl 
of  the  casein. 
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J  5.  Of  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  of  the  acid  of  milk  or  lactic  acid. 

Before  I  can  hope  lo  make  you  understand  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  du''ug  the  souring,  the  churning,  and  the  curdling  of 
milk,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  sugar  of 
railk,  and  with  lactic  acid  or  the  acid  of  milk. 

1°.  Sugar  of  milk. — "When  the  curd  is  separated  from  railk,  the  raw 
«vhey  afterwards  boiled — with  or  without  the  addition  of  new  and  butter 
milk — and  the  floating  churd  skimmed  oflf  or  separated  by  straining 
through  a  c^oth,  the  whey  is  obtained  nearly  free  from  butter  and  cheese. 
By  mixing  it  while  hot  with  well  beat  white  of  egg,  the  remainder  of  the 
curd  is  coagulated,  and  may  be  removed  by  again  straining  through 
cloth.  If  the  clear  whey,  thus  obtained,  be  boiled  down  in  a  pan  to  one 
fourth  of  its  bulk,  then  poured  into  an  earthen  dish,  and  set  aside  for  a 
few  days  in  a  cool  place,  minute  hard  white  crystals  gradually  de- 
posit themselves  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  crystals 
are  sugar  of  milk.  A  second  portion  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  remaining  whey  slUl  further,  and  again  setting  aside.  If  the  wbey 
be  at  once  evaporated  to  dryness  a  white  mass  of  impure  sugar  is  pre- 
pared, which  in  many  places  is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Of  the  purer 
variety  large  quantities  are  extracted  from  milk  by  the  Swiss  shepherds, 
and  in  their  country  it  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

The  sugar  of  milk  is  less  sweet  than  that  of  the  grape,  or  of  the  sugar 
.cane.  It  is  harder  also,  and  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and  is  gritty 
between  the  teetK.  This  sugar  undergoes  no  change  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  either  in  the  dry  state  or  when  dissolved  in  water.  But  if  a  little 
of  the  curd  of  milk  (casein)  be  introduced  into  the  solution  it  gradually  be- 
comes sour,  lactic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  liquid  begins  to  ferment.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  given  off— as  is  the  case  during  the  fermentation  of  other 
liquids — and  alcohol  is  produced.  In  milk  the  two  substances  are  na- 
turally intermixed,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  the  cheesy  matter,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  which  at  favourable  temperatures  always  causes  mUk 
of  every  kind  first  to  become  sour  and  then  to  ferment. 

The  gluten  of  wheat  and  animal  membranes  of  various  kinds  produce 
a  similar  eflect  upon  solutions  of  sugar  of  milk.  A  piece  of  bladder,  or 
of  the  gut  or  stomach  of  an  animal,  immersed  into  a  solution  of  the  sugar, 
changes  it  by  degrees  into  lactic  acid,  and  upon  this  influence  depends 
the  effect  of  the  calPs  stomach,  in  the  form  of  rennet,  in  the  curdling  of 
milk.  The  effect  of  such  membranes  is  more  speedy  after  they  have 
been  some  time  taken  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  a  fact  which  also  ac- 
cords w^  the  long  experience  of  the  dairy  districts  in  the  preparation  of 
rennet.    "^^ 

When  a  little  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  milk 
sugar,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  grape  sugar.  This  change  is  hastened 
very  much  by  boiling  it  with  the  acid.  It  is  supposed  that  previous  to 
the  fermentation  of  milk  the  sugar  it  contains  undergoes  a  similar  change 
into  the  sugar  of  grapes. 

Milk  sugar  has  not  hitherto  .been  formed  by  art.  It  exists  in  the  inilk 
of  all  mammiferous  animals,  and  from  this  source  alone  have  we  hith- 
erto been  able  to  obtain  it. 

2°.  The  a:id  of  milk — lactic  acid. — When  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air 
lor  a  length  of  time  it  acquires  a  sour  taste,  which  gradually  increases  ip 
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intensity  till  at  length  the  whole  begins  to  ferment.  This  sour  .«ste  is 
inving  to  the  production  of  a  jieculiar  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  acid 
of  milk  or  lactic  acid  has  been  given.  The  same  acid  is  formed  during 
ll  i  femientation  of  the  juices  of  the  beet,  an<l  of  the  turnip,  in  sour  cab- 
bage {sauer  kraul),  and  sour  malt,  in  brewers'  grains  which  have  become 
sour,  in  I  he  sour  vegetable  mixtures  with  which  cattle  are  often  fed,  in 
the  waste  liquor  of  the  tanners,  in  the  fermented  extract  of  rice,  and  in 
large  quantity  during  the  fermentation  of  the  gluten  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch  from  wheaten  flour,  or  of  a  mixture  of  oat-meal  or  bean- 
meal  with  water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  and  become  sour. 

The  acid,  therefore,  differs  from  the  sugar  of  milk  in  so  far  that  it  can 
readily  be  formed,  and  in  any  quantity,  by  anihcial  means.  As  it  is 
not  employed  for  any  economical  purposes,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
the  methods  by  which  this  acid  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

It  is  rarely  found  in  milk  when  first  drawn  from  the  cow,  but  it  very 
soon  begins  to  be  formed  in  it.  It  is  produced  from  the  sugar,  through 
the  influence  of  the  cheesy  matter  of  the  milk.  The  pure  acid  may  be 
mixed  with  cold  milk  without  causing  it  to  curdle,  but  if  the  mixture  be 
heated,  the  curd  forms  and  speedily  separates.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  milk  may  be  distinctly  sour  to  tlie  taste,  and  yet  may  not  coagulate. 
But  if  such  milk  be  heated  it  will  curdle  immediately.  So  cream  when 
sour  may  not  appear  so,  till  it  is  poured  into  hot  tea,  when  it  will  break 
and  leave  its  cheesy  matter  floating  on  the  surface. 

§  6.   Of  the  mutual  relations  wJdch  exist  hetween  lactic  add  and  the  cane, 
grape,  and  milk  sugars. 

It  is  important,  and  I  think  it  will  prove  interesting  to  you,  to  under- 
stand the  beautifully  simple  relation  which  exists  between  the  sugar  of 
milk  and  this  lactic  acid,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  nearly  all 
your  daily  operations. 

Cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  milk  sugar,  and  lactic  acid,  as  they  exist  in 
solution  in  water  or  in  milk,  may  all  be  represented  as  compounds  of  car- 
bon with  water — or  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tions in  wliich  they  exist  in  water.     Thus  they  consist  respectively  of— 

12  Carbon  +  12  Water 


Cane  sugar    .     .     . 

12C  + 

12H  + 

120 

or 

12C  +  12H0* 

Grape  sugar      .     . 

12C  -1- 

14H  -f- 

140 

or 

12  Carbon  +  H  Water 
12C   +   14H0 

Milk  sugar    .     .     . 

24C  + 

24H  -f 

240 

or 

24  Cajbon  +  24  Watei 

210  +  24IIO 

Lactic  acid    .     .    . 

6(3  + 

6H  + 

60 

or 

6  Carbon  -|-  6  Water 
6C   -f      6H0 

Acetic  acid  (vinegar) 

4C  + 

3H  + 

30 

or 

i  Carbon  +  3  Water 
4C  -f     3H0 

I  have  added  acetic  acid  to  tliis  list,  to  show  you  that  the  lactic  acid 
bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  sugars  as  this  acid  does.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  starch,  gum,  and  woody  fibre,  have  also  a  similar  relation  to 
the  sugars — and  diat  by  certain  apparently  simple  transformations  these 

'  C,  H,  ana  O,  as  in  our  former  lectures,  representing  respectively  carbon,  hydrosao,  u^ 
o^rgen  and  HO  water— a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen. 
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several  sul/Stanees  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  grape  sugar.  In 
like  manner  all  these  sugars  by  a  similar  simple  transformation  are 
readily  converted  into  oae  or  other  of  the  two  acids  above  named.  Starch, 
gum,  and  woody  fibre  in  favourable  circumstances  are  transfo»med  intc 
sugar,  (see  Lecture  VI.,  p.  Ill) — the  sugars,  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, are  further  transformed  into  the  lactic  or  the  acetic  acids. 

We  have  seen  that  animal  membranes  or  the  curd  of  milk  have  the 
property  of  changing  these  sugars  into  lactic  acid.  This  they  do,  though 
excluded  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  without  the  escape  of  any  gas. 
The  above  formulae  show  with  what  apparent  simplicity  this  may  be 
accomplished. 

In  fact,  cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  and  lactic  acid,  as  above  represenled, 
consist  of  the  same  elements  united  together  in  the  same  proportions.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  therefore  in  what  way  the  one  may  be  transformed 
into  the  other. 

1°.  Two  of  lactic  acid  are  represented  by  12C  +  12H  +  120,  which 
is  the  formula  for  cane  sugar.  The  transforming  action  of  the  animal 
membrane,  or  of  the  casein  in  its  state  of  incipient  decay,  is  therefore 
simply  to  cause  the  elements  of  the  sugar  to  assume  a  new  arrangement 
—in  which  instead  of  cane  sugar  they  form  a  substance  having  the  very 
different  properties  of  lactic  acid. 

2°.  Again,  milk  sugar  is  represented  by  24C  +  24H  +  240,  and  4 
of  lactic  acid  are  also  equal  to  24C  +  24H  +  240  ;  the  change  which 
takes  place  when  milk  becomes  sour,  therefore,  is  easily  understood 
Under  the  influence  of  the  casein  the  elements  of  a  portion  of  the  milk 
sugar  are  made  to  assume  a  new  arrangement,  and  the  sour  lactic  acid 
is  the  result.  There  is  no  loss  of  matter,  no  new  elements  are  called  into 
play,  nothing  is  absorbed  from  the  air  or  given  off  into  it — but  a  simple 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  the  sugar  takes  place,  and  the  new  acid 
compound  is  produced. 

These  changes  appear  very  simple,  and  yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  con- 
ceive by  what  mysterious  influence  the  mere  contact  of  this  decaying 
membrane  or  of  the  casein  of  the  milk,  can  cause  the  elements  of  the 
sugar  to  break  up  their  old  connexion,  and  to  arrange  themselves  anew 
in  another  prescribed  order,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  endowed  with 
properties  so  very  different  as  thpse  of  lactic  acid.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  simple  means  by  which  in  nature  so  many  important  ends  are  ac- 
complished— to  observe  how  they  are  all  veiled  to  the  untnstructed — ana 
how  every  slight  accession  to  our  knowledge  opens  up  new  wonders  to 
us  even  in  those  ordinary  operations  with  which  during  our  whole  lives 
we  have  been  most  famiUar. 

From  these  intellectual,  in  addition  to  other  rewards,  which  constantly 
follow  the  study  of  nature,  you  will  with  me  draw  the  conclusion — 
which  is  ever  pressing  itself  upon  our  attention — that  it  is  the  will  and 
intention  of  the  Deity,  that  all  his  works  shall  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
investigated.  But  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  drawing  this  con- 
clusion, because  of  the  further  and  higher  moral  eflect  also  which  sucli 
investigations  tend  to  produce  upon  the  mind.  Every  fresh  discovery, 
as  it  opens  up  new  fields  of  knowledge,  forces  upon  us  more  distinctly  the 
sense  of  our  own  ignorance.  In  the  case  before  us  we  are  delighted  by 
Jie  apparent  simplicity  which  the  sevwal  transformations  of  starch  intc 
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sugar,  and  of  the  latter  into  lactic  acid,  may  be  brought  alout,  and  seem 
alnwst  to  understand  how  it  is  done,  since  it  can  be  effeeied  by  a  simple 
transposition  of  their  elements.  But  the  after-thought  occurs — by  what 
kind  of  power  is  this  change  efTected  ?  The  materials  are  certainly  pre- 
sent, but  how  are  they  made  to  shift  their  relative  positions,  and  m07f 
into  their  new  places  ?  We  have  conciuered  one  intellectual  difficulty 
only  to  encounter  another  apparently  still  harder  to  overcome. 

It  was  said  first,  I  believe  by  Priestley,  [Experiments  and  Obser- 
vations, ii.,  p.  ix.,  edition  1781,]  "  that  the  greater  the  circle  of  light, 
the  greater  is  the  boundary^  of  darkness  by  which  it  is  confined."  Thus 
they  who  know  the  most  are  the  most  strongly  impressed  v/ith  the  sense 
of  their  own  want  of  knowledge.  What  a  fine  result  this  is  of  large 
acquirements  !  And  how  touchingly  it  was  expressed  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, when  he  likened  his  great  discoveries  to  the  gathering  of  a  few  peb- 
bles alahg  the  sea-shore — the  vast  ocean  of  natural  knowledge  lying  still 
unexplored  before  him  ! 

§  7.  Of  Oie  souring  and  preserving  of  milk. 

The  natural  souringof  milk  requires  now  little  explanation.  It  arises 
from  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  the  acid  of  milk  by  the 
action  of  the  casein.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two^circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  advert. 

1°.  If  milk  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may  be  preserved  for  se- 
veral days  without  becoming  sensibly  sour.  This  is  effected  in  Switzer- 
land by  immersing  the  milk  vessels  in  a  shallow  trough  of  cool  water, 
which,  by  means  of  a  running  stream,  can  at  any  time  be  renewed.  In 
such  circumstances  the  action  of  the  cheesy  matter  in  converting  the 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  is  very  slow. 

2°.  But  if  the  milk  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  65°  or  70°  F.  it  be- 
comes sour  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  afterwards  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  curdles  immediately.  An  easy  way  of  preserving  milk  or  cream 
sweet  for  a  longer  time,  or  of  removing  the  sourness  when  it  has  already 
come  on,  is  to  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  common  soda,  pearl  ash, 
or  magnesia  of  the  shops.  Enough  is  added,  when  a  little  of  the  milk 
poured  into  boiling  water  no  longer  throws  up  any  curd.  As  the  small 
quantity  of  soda  or  magnesia  thus  added  is  not  unwholesome,  cream 
may  in  this  way  be  kept  sweet  for  a  considerable  time,  or  may  have  its 
sweetness  restored  when  it  has  already  become  sour. 

3°.  I  have  already  observed  to  you  that  animal  membrane,  the  curd  of 
milk,  or  any  of  thf/se  substances  which  possess  the  power  of  changing  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  loose  that  power  if  the  solution  in  which  they  are  present 
be  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature.  Hence  if  milk  be  introduced  into 
l)Ottles,  be  then  well  corked,  put  into  a  pan  with  cold  water,  and  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  after  being  allowed  to  cool  be  taken  out 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place,  the  milk  may  be  preserved  perfectly 
sweet  for  upwards  of  half  a-year. 

1  mentioned  also  that  if  the  solution  containing  the  sugar  and  cheesy 
matter  be  again  exposed  to  the  air  af  er  boihng,  it  wQl  gradually  resume 
the  property  of  transforming  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Hence,  if  milk 
be  boiled,  it  is  preserved  sweet  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  but  the 
casein  gradually  resumes  its  transforming  property,  and  at  the  end  of  ? 
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few  days  turns  it  sour.  If,  however,  the  milk  be  boiled  every  niorning 
or  every  second  morning,  the  souring  property  of  the  casein  is  at  every 
boiling  destroyed  again,  and  the  milk  may  thus  be  kept  fresh  for  two 
months  or  more. 

4°.  Another  mode  of  preserving  milk  is  to  evaporate  it  to  dryness  by 
a  gentle  heat,  and  under  v  onstant  stirring.  By  this  means  a  dry  mass  is 
obtained  which  may  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time,  and  which  when 
dissolved  in  water  is  said  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  most  excel- 
lent milk.  It  is  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  lalteina.  [II  latte  i  i 
suoi  prodotti,  p.  19.] 

§  8.  Q/"  the  separation  and  measurement  of  cream,  the  galadometer,  the 
composition  of  cream,  and  the  preparation  of  cream-cheese. 

1°.  Separation  of  cream. — The  fatty  part  of  the  milk  which  exists  in 
the  cream,  and  which  forms  the  butter,  is  merely  mixed  with  and  held  in 
suspension  by  the  water  of  which  the  milk  chiefly  consists.  In  the 
udder  of  the  cow  it  is  in  some  measure  separated  from,  and  floats  on,  Ihe 
surface  of  the  milk,  the  later  drawn  portions  being  always  the  richest  in 
cream.  During  the  milking,  the  rich  and  poor  portions  are  usually 
mixed  intimately  together  again,  and  thus  the  after-separation  is  render- 
ed slower,  more  ditficult,  and  less  complete.  That  this  is  really  so,  is 
proved  by  two  facts — first,  that  if  milk  be  well  shaken  or  stirred,  so 
as  to  mix  its  parts  intimately  together  before  it  is  set  aside,  "the  cream 
will  be  considerably  longer  in  rising  to  the  surface — and  second,  that 
more  cream  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  milk  in  separate  portions  as  it  is 
drawn,  and  setting  these  aside  to  throw  up  their  cream  in  separate  ves- 
sels, than  when  the  whole  milking  is  mixed  together.  When  the  collec- 
tion of  cr^am,  therefore,  is  the  principal  object,  economy  suggests  that 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  last  drawn  portions  of  the  milk  should  be 
kept  apart  from  each  other.  Even  in  large  dairies  this  could  easily  be 
eflfected  by  having  three  or  four  pails,  in  one  of  which  the  first,  in 
another  the  second  milk,  and  so  on,  might  be  collected. 

Cream  does  not  readily  rise  through  any  considerable  depth  of  milk  ; 
it  is  usual,  therefore,  to  set  it  aside  in  broad  shallow  vessels  in  which  the 
milk  stands  at  a  depth  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches.  By  this 
means  the  cream  can  be  more  effectually  separated  within  a  given  time. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  materially  affects  the 
quantity  of  cream  which  milk  will  yield,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
rises  to  the  surface  and  can  be  separated.  Thus  it  is  said  that  from  the 
same  milk  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  may  be  extracted  in  a  muci 
shorter  time  during  warm  than  during  cold  weather — that,  for  exanple 
milk  may  be  perfectly  creamed  in — 

.36  hours,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  50°  F. 
24       "  "  "  "  56=^  F. 

18  to  20  hour."-   "  "  "  68°  F. 

10  to  12  "  "  "  77°  F. 

—while,  at  a  temperature  of  34°  In  37"  F.,  milk  may  be  kept  for  three 
weeks,  without  throwing  up  any  notable  quantify  of  cream  (Sprengel). 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  fattjf  matter  of  the  milk  becomes  partially 
solidified  in  cold  weather,  and  is  thus  unable  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  th» 
milk  St  readily  as  it  does  when  in  a  warm  and  pcit'sJtly  fluid  state- 
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The  abov«  remarks  apply  to  milk  of  ordinary  qu!.^ty  and  consistency, 
[n  very  thin  jr  poor  milk,  in  which  little  cheesy  matter  is  contained,  the 
cream  will  rise  more  quickly. 

2°.  Measurement  of  cream — the  gcdactotw.ler. — The  richness  of  milk 
is  very  generally  estimated  by  the  bulk  of  cream  which  rises  to  its 
surface  in  a  given  time.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  richness,  a 
simple  instrument,  dignified  by  the  learned  name  of  a  ealactometef 
(milk-gauge),  has  been  recommended  and  may  often  be  useful.  It  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  cylindrical  vessel  or  long  tube  of  glass,  divided  or  gra- 
duated into  100  equal  parts.  This  vessel  is  filled  up  to  100  with  the 
milk  to  be  tested,  and  at  the  end  of  24  or  36  hours,  the  quantity  of  cream 
which  has  nrin  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  degrees  of  space  which  it 
occupies  at  t.  e  top  of  the  milk.  If  it  cover  3  degrees  the  milk  yields 
3  per  cent.,  if  7  degrees?  per  cent,  of  cream.  This  instrument,  how- 
ever, will  give  a  result  which  will  be  geng-rally  less  than  the  truth;,  be- 
cause the  cream  ^vill  always  rise  slowly  through  5  or  6  inches  of  milk— 
the  smallest  length  which  the  instrument  can  conveniently  be — and  most 
slowly  in  the  richest  and  thickest  milk.  Unless  considerable  care  be 
taken,  therefore,  this  milk-gauge  may  easily  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  relative  degrees  of  richness  of  ditTerent  samples 
of  milk. 

3°.  Coirtposition  of  cream. — Cream  does  not  consist  wholly  of  fatty 
matter  (butter),  but  the  globules  of  fat  as  they  rise  bring  up  with  them  a 
variable  proportion  of  the  casein  or  curd  of  the  milk,  and  also  some  of  the 
milk  sugar.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  sugar  that  cream  is  capable 
of  becoming  sour,  while  the  casein  gives  it  the  property  of  curdling  when 
mixed  with  acid  liquids  or  with  acid  fruits. 

The  proportion  of  cheesy  matter  present  in  cream  depends  upon  the 
richness  of  the  milk  and  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  kept 
during  the  rising  of  the  cream.  In  cool  weather  the  fatty  matter  will 
bring  up  with  it  a  larger  quantity  of  the  curd,  and  form  a  thicker  cream, 
containing  a  greater  propoi  don  of  cheesy  matter.  The  composition  of 
cream,  therefore,  is  very  variable — ^much  more  so  than  that  of  milk— 
and  depends  very  much  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  is  collected. 

A  specimen  of  cream,  examined  by  Berzelius,  which  bad  a  density 
(specific  gravity)  of  1-0244,  consisted  of — 

Butler,  separated  by  agitation 4'5  per  cent. 

Cheesj/  matter,  separated  by  coagulating  the  butter- 
milk    3-5         " 

Whey 92-0 

100 
Some  of  the  butter  remained,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  the  bntter- 
railk,  and  added  a  little  to  the  weight  of  the  curd  which  was  afterwards 
separated,  but  the  result  of  this  analysis  is  sufficient  to  show  that  cream 
in  general  contains  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cheesy  matter- 
sometimes  almost  as  much  cheese  as  butter.* 

'  The  clouted  cream  of  Devonshire  and  other  Western  coontiea,  as  well  as  the  butter  pre- 
pared from  it,  probably  contains  an  unusually  large  ({uantity  of  cheese.  Itis  prepared  by 
straining  the  warm  milk  into  large  shallow  pans  into  which  a  little  water  has  previously  bees 
put,  allowing  these  to  stand  Irom  6  to  12  hours,  and  then  carefully  heatin  ,  them  over  a  slow 
tre,  or  on  a  hot  pla::,  till  Ihe  milk  a{  roathrs  the  boilinj;  point.    The  nilic,  how«ver,  must 
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1  would  remark,  however,  that  this  cream  examined  by  Berzeliiu 
must  have  been  of  an  exceedingly  poor  quality— little  richer,  indeed, 
than  common  milk,  since  100  lbs.  of  it  would  only  have  yielded  4|  lbs. 
of  butter.  Cream  of  good  quaUty  in  this  country,  when  skilfully 
churned,  wil.  yield  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  butter,  or  one  wine 
gallon  of  creara,  weighing  8|  lbs.,  will  give  nearly  2  lbs  of  butter.* 

i°.  Cream-cheese. — You  will  now  readily  understand  the  nature  of 
what  is  called  crea  -n-cheese— how  it  differs  from  ordinary  cheese  and 
from  butter,  and  w,.y  it  so  soon  becomes  first  sour,  and  then  rancid. 

In  preparing  this  cheese  the  cream  in  this  country  is  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, either  tied  up  in  a  cloth  or  put  into  a  shallow  cheese  vat, "and  al- 
lowed to  curdle  and  drain  without  any  addition.  The  cheesy  matter  and 
butter  remain  thus  intimately  intermixed,  and  it  is  more  or  less  rich,  ac- 
cording as  the  proportion  of  butter  to  the  cbeesv  matter  in  the  cream  is 
greater  or  less.  This  cheese  becomes  soon  rancid  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  because  the  moist  curd,  after  a  certain  length  of  exposure  to  the 
air,  not  only  decomposes  and  becomes  unpleasant  of  itself,  but  acquires 
the  property  of  changing  the  butter  also  and  of  imparting  to  it  a  dis- 
agreeable taste  and  smell. 

In  Italy,  cream-cheeses,  called  mascarponi,  are  made  by  heating  the 
cream  nearly  to  boiling,  and  adding  a  little  sour  whey  as  the  oily  matter 
begins  to  separate.  The  whole  then  coagulates,  and  the  curd  is  taken 
out  and  set  to  drain  in  shapes.  As  tlie  snur  whey  is  apt  to  give  this 
cheese  au  unpleasant  flavour  or  a  yellow  colour,  it  is  said  to  be  better  to 
take  20  grains  of  Tartaric  acid  for  each  quart  of  cream,  to  dissolve  it  in 
a  httle  water,  and  to  add  this,  instead  of  the  sour  whey,  to  the  hot  cream. 
The  acid  runs  off  in  the  whey  of  the  cream,  and  the  cheese  is  colour- 
less and  free  from  foreign  flavour.  The  mascarponi,  like  the  English 
cream-cheeses,  are  covered  with  leaves  or  straw,  are  littled  pressed  or 
handled,  and  must  be  eaten  fresh. 

§  9.  Of  the  separation  of  butter  by  churning  or  otherwise. 
Milk  is  a  kind  of  natural  emulsion  in  which  the  fatty  matter  exists  In 
the  state  of  very  minute  globules,  suspended  in  a  solution  of  casein  and 
sugar.  Cream  is  a  similar  emulsion,  differing  from  milk  chiefly  in  con- 
taining a  greater  number  of  oily  globules  and  a  mitch  smaller  proportion 
of  water.  In  milk  and  cream  these  globules  appear  to  be  surrounded 
wth  a  thm  white  shell  or  covering,  probably  of  casein,  by  which  they 
are  prevented  from  running  into  one  another,  and  collectihs  into  larger 
wly  drops.  * 

But  when  cream  is  heated  for  a  length  of  time,  these  globules,  by  their 
lightness,  rise  to  the  surface,  press  nearer  to  each  other,  break  through 

not  aetHally  boil,  nor  must  the  shin  of  the  cream  be  broken.  The  dishes  are  now  removed 
into  the  dairy,  and  allowed  to  cool.  In  summer  the  cream  should  be  churned  on  th«  fol- 
lowing day— in  winter  it  may  stand  over  two  days.    The  quantity  of  cream  obtained  is  said 


K)  be  one-fourth  greater  by  this  melhod,  and  the  milk  which  Is  left  is  proporlionably  poor 
When  milk  on  which  no  cream  floats  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling  in  the  aii\  a  pellicle  of 
•.rioesy  matter  forms  on  its  surface.  Such  a  pellicle  may  form  in  a  less  doeree  in  (he  scald- 
OjTO  process  of  Devonshire,  and  may  thus  increase  the  bulk  of  ihe  cream.  The  CorBtar- 
oame  cream  of  Mid-Lothian  resembles  the  clouted  cream  very  much,  and  is  made  in  a  very 

'  ^1°.™..°'  °f  *"*'yses  of  cream,  collected  under  difTerent  circumstances,  might  throw  soma 
useiul  liglit  upon  tlie  manufacture  and  preservatior  >r nutter. 
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their  coverings,  and  unite  into  a  film  of  melted  fat.  In  like  manner, 
when  milk  and  cream  are  strongly  agitated  by  any  mechanica  means, 
the  temperature  is  found  to  rise,  the  coverings  of  the  globules  aie  broken 
or  sepitrated,  and  the  fatty  matter  unites  into  small  grains,  and  finally 
into  lumps,  which  form  our  ordinary  butter.  This  union  of  the  globules 
appears  to  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
acid— since  in  the  practice  of  churning  it  never  takes  place  until  the 
milk  or  cream  has  become  somewhat  sour. 

These  two  facts  afford  an  explanation  of  the  various  methods  wiiich 
a.-e  in  different  places  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  butter. 

1°.  By  heating  the  cream. — When  rich  cream  is  heated  nearly  to  boil- 
ing, and  is  kept  for  some  time  at  that  temperature,  the  butter  gradually 
rises  and  collects  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  oil.  On  cooling,  this 
oil  becomes  solid,  and  may  be  readily  removed  from  the  water  and  curd 
beneath.  The  fatty  matter  of  the  milk  is  thus  obtained  in  a  purer  fonn 
than  when  butter  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
kept  for  a  longer  period  without  salt  and  without  becoming  rancid,  but  it 
has  neither  the  agreeable  flavour  nor  the  consistence  of  churned  butter, 
and  is,  therefore,  scarcely  known  in  our  climate  as  an  article  of  food.* 

The  same  oily  kind  of  butter  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting  the 
churned  butter  and  pouring  off  the  transparent  liquid  part  which  floats 
upon  the  top.  This  is  the  only  form  in  which  sweet  butter  is  known  in 
iriany  parts  of  Russia.  In  warm  weather  it  has  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  oil,  is  used  instead  of  oil  for  many  culinary  purposes,  and  is  de- 
noted, indeed,  by  the  same  Russian  word.  It  may  be  kept  for  a  consi- 
derable time  without  salt. 

2°.  By  churning  the  cream — a.  Sour  cream. — Cream  for  the  purpose 
of  churning  is  usually  allowed  to  become  sour.  It  ought  to  be  at  least 
one  day  old,  but  may  with  advantage  be  kept  several  days  in  cool 
weather — if  it  be  previously  well  freed  from  milk  and  be  frequently 
stirred  to  keep  it  from  curdling. 

This  sour  cream  is  put  into  the  churn  and  worked  in  the  usual  way 
till  the  butter  separates.  This  is  collected  into  lumps,  well  beat  and 
squeezed  free  from  the  milk,  and  in  some  dairies  is  washed  with  pure 
cold  water  as  long  as  the  water  is  rendered  mUky.  In  other  localities 
the  butter  is  not  washed,  but,  after  being  well  beat,  is  carefully  freed 
from  the  remaining  milk  by  repealed  squeezings  and  dryings  with  a  clean 
cloth.  Both  niethods,  no  doubt,  have  their  advantages.  In  the  same 
circumstances  the  washed  butter  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  the 
fresh  state,  while  the  unwashed  butter  will  probably  possess  a  higher 
flavour. 

b.  Sweet  cream. — If  sweet  cream  be  put  into  the  churn  the  butter  may 
be, obtained,  but  in  most  cases  it  requires  more  labour  and  longer  time, 
without,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  afibrding  in  general  a  .finer 
quality  of  butter.  In  all  cases  the  cream  becomes  sour  during  the  agi- 
tation and  before  the  butter  begins  distinctly  to  form  (see  p.  554.) 

c.  Cloi^led  cream. — The  churning  of  the  clouted  cream  of  this  and 
other  countries  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  just  stated,  that 
more  time  is  required  in  the  churning  of  sweet  creams.     Clouted  cream 

'  It  is  said,  that  wlien  melted  butter  is  poured  into  very  cold  water,  it  acquires  the  coiuit' 
tency  and  appearance  of  common  butter. 
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may  be  chiinid.l  in  ilie  iTinmirig  after  it  is  made,  tliat  is,  wuiKn  24  houra 
of  tlie  time  when  the  milk  was  laken  froru  the  cow — and  from  such 
cream  it  is  veil  known  that  the  butter  separates  with  very  great  ease.  But 
in  this  case  the  heating  of  the  cream  has  already  disposed  the  oily  matter 
to  cohere,  an  incipient  runningtogetherof  the  globules  has  probably  taken 
place  before  the  cream  is  removed  from  the  milk,  and  hence  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  the  churning  is  effected.  I  suppose  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  butter  prepared  in  this  way,  as  it  is  known  in 
other  counties  by  the  name  of  Bohemian  butter.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  it  must  contain  more  cheesy  matter  than  the 
butter  from  ordinary  cream. 

3°.  Churning  the  whole  milk. — B  utter  m  very  many  districts  is  pre- 
pared from  the  whole  milk.  This  is  a  much  more  laborious  method^ 
from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  in  motion  such  large  quantities  of  fluid. 
It  has  the  advantage,  however,  it  is  said,  of  giving  a  larger  quantity  of 
butter ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
the  ready  sale  obtained  for  the  butler-milk  is  another  inducement  for  the 
continuance  of  the  practice. 

A.t  Rennes,  in  Brittany,  the  milk  of  the  previous  evening  is  poured 
into  the  churn  along  with  the  warm  morning's  milk,  and  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  when  the  whole  is  churned.  In  this 
way  it  is  said  that  a  larger  quantity  of  butter  is  obtained,  and  of  a  more 
delicate  flavour.    [II  latte  e  i  suoi  prodotti,  p.  Hi.] 

In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  according  to  Mr.  Ayton,*  the  milk 
is  allowed  to  stand  6,  12,  or  24  liours  in  the  dairy  till  the  whole  has 
cooled,  and  the  cream  has  risen  to  the  surface.  Two  or  three  milUings, 
still  sweet,  are  then  poured,  together  with  their  cream,  into  a  large  ves- 
sel, and  are  left  undisiurbed  till  the  whole  has  become  distinctly  sour, 
and  is  completely  coagulated.  The  proper  sourness  is  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  a  stiff' 6ra<  upon  the  surface  which  has  become  uneven  (Bal- 
lantyne).  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  the  brat  and 
curd  unbroken  imtil  the  milk  is  about  to  be  churned,  for  if  any  of  tJie 
whey  be  separated  the  air  gains  admission  to  it  and  to  the  curd,  and 
fermentation  is  induced.  By  this  fermentation  the  quality  of  the  bultet 
may  or  may  not  be  affected,  but  that  of  the  butter-milk  is  almost  sure  to 
be  injured. 

In  Holland  the  practice  is  a  little  different.  The  cream  is  not  allow 
ed  to  rise  to  the  surface  at  all,  but  the  milk  is  stirred  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  till  it  gets  sour,  and  so  thick  that  a  wooden  spoon  will  stand  in  it. 
It  is  then  put  into  the  churn,  and  the  working  or  the  separation  of  the 
butter  is  assisted  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  cold  water. 

By  churning  the  sour  milk  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  butter 
;s  said  to  be  "  rich,  sound,  and  well-flavoured."  If  it  be  greater  in 
quantity — which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  practise  it  in 
this  country,  in  Germany,  and  in  Holland — it  is,  according  to  Sprengel, 
because  the  fatty  matter  carries  with  it  from  the  milk  a  larger  quantity  of 
easein  than  it  does  in  most  cases  from  the  cream  alone  (  ?). 

§  10.  Of  the  composition  of  butler. 
Butter  prepared  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  contains  more  or  less  of 
*  ia  hia Dairy ^abandrj/  awork  much  praised, and  whichi  regret  Ihatl  have  nev^rfieci* 
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all  the  ingredients  wliich  exist  in  milk.  It  consists,  however,  essentiuli  f 
of  the  fat  of  milk  intimately  mixed  with  a  more  or  less  considerable 
proportion  of  casein  and  wa'er,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  sngar  of 
milk.'  Fresh  butter  is  said  to  contain  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight  (Ifi 
per  cent.)  of  these  latter  substances,  and  five-sixths  of  pure  fat  (Chev- 
reul).  How  much  of  the  ]6  per  cent,  usually  consists  of  cheesy  maitei 
has  not  yet  been  determined.* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  cheesy  matter  contained 
in  butter  varies  very  much.  The  thickness  and  richness  of  the  milk — 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  butler,  whether  from  the  whole  milk  or  from 
the  cream — the  way  in  which  the  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk, 
whether  by  clouting  or  otherwise — and  ths  nature  of  the  food  and  pas- 
ture, must  all  affect  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  tlie  fatty  and  cheesy  matters  of  which  our  domestic  buttei 
consists. 

Besides  the  casein  and  sugar,  butter  also  usually  contains  some  colour 
ing  substance  derived  from  the  plants  on  which  the  cow  has  fed,  and 
some  aromatic  or  other  similar  ingredients  to  wliich  its  peculiar  flavour 
is  owing,  and  which  are  also  derived  from  the  food  on  which  the  animal 
lives. 

The  fat  of  butter  may  be  readily  separated  from  all  these  substances, 
and  obtained  in  a  nearly  pure  state.  Fresh  newly-churned  butter  is 
melted  in  a  cylindrical  jar  at  a  temperature  of  140°  to  180°  F.,  the 
fluid  oil  poured  off  into  water  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  and  re- 
peatedly shaken  with  fresh  portions  as  long  as  any  thingsoluble  is  taker 
up.  When  left  at  rest  in  a  warm  place,  the  melted  fat  rises  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  nearly  colourless  transparent  oil,  which,  on  cooling, 
hardens  into  a  colourless  mass. 

This  pure  fat  may  be  preserved  for  a  much  longer  time  without  be- 
coming rancid  (Thenard).  It  is  the  various  substances  with  which  its 
fatty  matter  is  mixed  that  give  to  common  butter  its  tendency  to  become 
so  speedily  rancid  and  to  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste.  To  the  nume- 
rous precautions  which  have  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  rounteract- 
ing  this  tendency,  and  of  preserving  the  sweet  taste  of  butter,  I  shall  pre- 
sently direct  your  attention. 

§  11.  Of  the  average  quantity  of  butter  yielded  hy  milk  and  cream,  and 
of  the  yearly  produce  of  a  cow. 

1  have  already  made  you  acquainted  with  some  of  those  numerous 
circumstances  by  which  the  quality  of  milk  is  affected.  These  same 
circumstances  wUl  necessarily  more  or  less  affect  the  quantity  of  buttei 
also,  which  a  given  weight  or  measure  of  milk  can  be  made  to  3'ield. 

Thus  in  the  King  William's  town  duiry  (County  Kerry),  the  average 
quantity  of  milk  and  butter  yielded  hy  the  Kerry  and  Ayrshire  breeds 
respectively  was,  in  a  whole  year — 

Ayrshire  cow,  1328  quarts,  of  which  95  to  9^^  quarts  gave  1  lb.  of  but 
ser. 

'  S^ce  the  above  was  written,  two  samples  of  frc^  batter,  fron  cnam,  examined  En  my 
!aborato»7,  have  yielded  only  0-5  and  07  per  cent,  respectively  of  cheesy  matter.  This  is 
certainly  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  ]  had  ezpeeled.  Does  butter  from  the  u:ioi£  milA 
contain  more  1    A  series  of  such  examinations  would  prove  not  iminterosticf. 
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Kerry  cow,  1264  quarts,  of  which  from  8  quarts  to  8]  gave  1  11).  of 
Dutter. 

Showing,  as  I  have  before  stated,  (p.  536),  that  the  small  Kerry  cow, 
upon  the  same  pasture,  will  give  a  richer  milk  even  than  the  Ayrshire. 

In  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  again,  it  is  considered,  on  an  average, 
that  15  quarts  of  milk  will  yield  1  lb.  of  butter.  The  milk  in  that 
country,  therefore,  must  be  very  much  poorer  in  butter.  [Journal  of  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  I.  p.  3^6.] 

The  result  of  numerous  trials,  hG">veverj  made  upon  the  milk  and 
cream  of  cows  considered  as  good  butter-givers,  in  this  country,  has 
established  the  following  average  relation  between  milk,  cream,  and  but- 
ler :— 

Milk.  Cream.  Butter. 

18  to  21  lbs.  I  .  , ,  <  4  lbs.    I  ,  ,, 

9tonqts.l       ^^1"^     Jaqts-M       °'^^^- 

The  cow,  therefore,  that  yields  3000  quarts  of  milk  should  produce 
where  butter  is  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer,  about  300  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, or  1  lb.  a  day  for  300  days  in  the  year. 

This  is  not  a  large  daily  produce,  since  some  cows  have  been  known 
to  give  for  a  limited  time  as  much  as  two  or  even  three  pounds  of  buttci 
in  a  single  day.  It  is  a  large  quantity  however,  taken  as  the  average  of 
a  lengthened  period  of  time,  and  hence  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Cramp'5 
cow,  which  for  four  years  continuously  yielded  nearly  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  butterf  every  day,  are  naturally  quoted  as  extraordinary. 

In  most  districts  the  average  of  the  whole  year  is  much  less  than  a 
pound  a  day,  even  for  ten  months  only.  In  Devon,  for  th?  first  twenty 
weeks  after  calving,  a  good  cow  will  yield  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  from 
which,  by  the  method  of  scalding,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  butter  can  be 
extracted. 

In  South  Holland,  [Loudon's  Encyclopaedia,]  a  good  cow  will  pro- 
duce during  the  summer  months  about  76  lbs.  of  butter.  In  the  high 
pastures  of  Scaria  in  Switzerland,  a  cow  will  yield  during  the  ninety 
days  of  summer  about  40  lbs.  of  butter,  or  less  than  half  a  pound  a  day. 
In  Holstein  and  Lunenburg  it  is  considered  a  fair  return  if  3  cow  yields 
100  lbs.  of  butter,  and  even  in  England,  [British  Husbandry,  II.,  p. 
404,]  160  to  180  Ib^.  is  reckoned  a  fair  annual  produce  for  a  cow,  or  from 
8  to  9  ounces  a  day  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  , 

}  12.  Of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  quality  of  butter. 
It  is  known  that  the  butter  produced  in  one  district  of  the  country,  dif- 
fers often  in  quality  from  that  produced  in  another,  even  though  the  ssrae 
method  of  manufacture  be  adopted.  In  different  seasons  also  the  same 
farm  will  prodace  different  qualities  of  butter — thus  it  is  said  that  cows 
which  are  pastured  yield  the  most  pleasant  butter  in  May,  when  the  first 
green  fodder  comes  in — that  the  finest  flavoured  is  given  by  cows  fed  upon 
spurrey  (Sprengel) — that  it  is  generally  the  hardest  when  the  animal 
lives  upon  dry  food — and  that  autumn  butter  is  best  for  long  keeping. 

'  The  quarts' spoken  of  in  this  lecture  are  old  wine  quarts,  of  which  5  make  an  iinperitL 
pallon.  A  wine  gallon  of  mltk  or  cream  weighs  about  8  lbs.  4  oz.,  an  imperial  gallon  abouj 
lU  lbs.  5  oz.    About  two  imperial  gallons,  therefbre,  shculd  ^leld  a  pound  of  butter. 

titgave  in  four  years  2132  lbs.  of  butter  from  33,569  {uarts  of  milk,  or  ISquarts  aday,  at 
which  11  quarts  gave  a  pound  of  butter. 
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These  differences  may  all  be  ascribed  lo  varieties  or  natural  different €s 
in  the  pasture  or  fodder  upon  which  the  cow  is  fed.*  The  constitution  oi 
the  animal  also  is  known  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  butter — since  there 
are  some  animals  which  with  the  best  food  will  never  give  first-rate  but- 
ter. 

In  all  such  cases  as  these,  however,  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  that  of  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made,  so  that 
whatever  affects  the  quality  of  the  milk  must  influence  also  that  of  the 
butter  prepared  from  it.  But  as  I  have  already  considered  the  circum- 
stances by  which  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  principally  modified  (p. 
534),  I  shall  not  further  advert  to  this  subject  at  present. 

But  from  the  same  milk,  and  even  from  the  same  cream,  by  different 
modes  of  procedure,  very  different  qualities  of  butter  may  be  obtained. 
The  mode  of  making  or  extracting  butter,  therefore,  is  highly  worthy  of 
your  attention.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  more  important  circum- 
stances under  which  different  qualities  of  butter  may  be  extracted  from 
the  same  quality  of  milk  or  cream. 

1°.  First  and  second  drawn  milk. — If  the  milk  be  collected  in  two  or 
three  successive  portions,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  536),  that  the  last  drawn  portion  will  be  much  richer  than  that 
which  has  been  taken  first.  The  cream  yielded  by  it  will  also  be  richer, 
and  of  a  finer  and  higher  flavour.  Whether,  therefore,  the  butter  be  ex- 
tracted directly  from  the  whole  milk,  or  from  the  cream,  the  butter  ob- 
tained from  the  three  successive  portions  will  differ  in  quality  almost  as 
much  as  the  several  portions  of  milk  themselves. 

A  practical  application  of  this  fact  is  made  in  some  of  the  Highland 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  in  other  districts,  where  the  calves  are  allowed 
to  suck,  or  are  fed  with,  the  first  half  of  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow — the  latter  and  richest  half  only  being  reserved  for  dairy  purposes. 
This  second  milk  is  found  to  afford  an  exquisite  butter. 

2'^.  First  and  second  cream — In  like  manner  the  first  cream  that  rises 
upon  any  milk  is  always  the  richest,  and  gives  the  finest  flavoured  but- 
ter. The  after-creaniings  are  not  only  poorer  in  butter,  but  yield  it  of  a 
whiter  colour  and  of  inferior  quality. 

This  fact  again  is  well  understood,  and  has  been  long  practically  ap- 
plied in  the  iieighbourhood  of  Epping,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  butter.  The  cream  of  the  first  24  hours  is  set  aside  and 
churned  by  itself.  The  second  and  third  creams  produce  a  pale,  less 
pleasant  butter,  which  always  sells  for  an  inferior  price.  Any  admix- 
ture of  the  after-creamings  causes  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  butter  produced.  To  produce  the  most  exquisite  butter  the  cream 
of  the  first  eight  hours  only  ought  to  be  taken. 

3°.  Mode  of  creaming. — The  rapidity  with  whic'r  rream  rises  to  tlie 
surface,  either  naturally  or  when  influenced  by  art,  affects  the  quality  of 
the  cream,  and  consequently  that  of  the  butter  made  from  it.  In  warm 
weather  it  rises  more  quickly  than  in  cold,  and  more  quickly  still  when 
the  milk  is  heated,  as  in  the  preparation  of  clouted  cream.     The  butter 

'  The  indaence  nftbe  food  given  in  the  Etall  and  of  the  plants  eaten  in  the  pasture,  upon 
the  colour  and  davour  of  the  butler,  is  familiar  lo  all  practical  men.  The  lumipy  taste  of 
the  butter  in  winter — the  garlic  taste  in  summer,  where  the  wild  onion  grows  in  the  pastures 
— and  the  alleged  effect  of  raw  potatoes  in  winter,  in  giving  a  rich  colour  to  the  fc  liter,  aw 
•ommon  examples  of  this  kind. 
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(Bohemiau  butter)  obtained  from  such  creair — from  cream  thus  rapidly 
brought  to  the  surface — ^may  be  expected  to  differ  both  in  flavour,  ir  con- 
sistency, and  in  composition,  from  that  yielded  by  the  cream  of  the  samp 
millc  when  allowed  to  rise  in  the  usual  manner. 

4°.  Sourness  of  the  cream For  the  production  of  the  best  butter  it  is 

necessary  that  the  cream  should  be  sufficiently  sour  before  it  is  put  into 
the  churn.  Butter  made  from  sweet  cream  (not  clouted),  is  neither  good 
in  quality  nor  large  in  quantity,  and  longer  time  is  required  in  churning. 
It  is  an  unprofitable  method  (Ballantyne). 

5°.  Quickness  in  churnitig. — The  more  quickly  milk  or  cream  is 
churned,  the  paler,  the  softer,  and  the  less  rich  the  butter.  Cream,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ayton,  may  be  safely  churned  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
while  milk  ought  to  obtain  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  churning 
ought  also  to  be  regular,  slower  in  warm  weather  that  the  butter  may 
not  be  soft  and  white,  and  quicker  in  winter  that  the  proper  temperature 
may  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  Blacker  has  lately  introduced  into  this  country  a  barrel-chum  in- 
vented by  a  Mr.  Valcourt,  which,  being  placed  in  a  trough  of  water  of 
the  proper  temperature,  readily  imparts  the  degree  of  heat  required  by 
the  milk  or  cream  without  the  necessity  of  adding  warm  water  to  the 
milk,  and  churns  the  whole  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  It  is  said  also  to 
give  a  larger  weight  of  butter  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  If  the 
quality  be  really  as  good  by  this  quick  churning,  tlie  alleged  inferiority 
in  the  quality  of  butter  churned  quickly  in  the  common  churn  can  not 
be  due  to  the  mere  rapidity  of  churning  alone. 

6°.  Over-churning — When  the  process  of  churning  is  continued  after 
the  full  separation  of  the  butter,  it  loses  its  fine  yellowisli,  waxy  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  soft  and  light  coloured.  The  weight  of  the  butter, 
however,  is  said  to  be  considerably  increased  ;  and  hence  that  in  Lan- 
cashire over-churning  is  frequently  practised  in  the  manufacture  of  fresh 
butter  lor  immediate  sale  (Dr.  Traill.) 

7°.  Temperature  of  the  milk  or  cream. — Much  also  depends  upon  ihe 
temperature  of  the  milk  or  cream  when  the  churning  is  commenced. 
Cream  when  put  into  the  chum  should  never  be  warraej-  than  53°  to  55° 
F.  It  rises  during  the  churning  from  4°  to  10°  F.  above  its  original 
temperature.  When  the  whole  milk  is  churned,  tne  temperature  should 
be  raised  to  65°  F.,  which  is  best  done  by  pouring  in  hot  water  into  the 
churu  whUe  the  milk  is  kept  in  motion.* 

The  importance  of  attending  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  quickness 
of  churning,  when  the  best  quality  of  butter  is  required,  is  shown  by  the 
two  following  series  of  let^ults  obtained  in  the  churning  of  cream  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  ai-.i  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

The  first  series  was  obtained  in  the  August  ard  September  of  1823,  by 
Dr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Allan.  The  quantity  of  ;  ream  churned  in  each 
experiment  was  15  wrie  gallons,  weighing  fron:  3  lbs.  to  8j  lbs.  per  gal- 
lon. 

Ballantyne,  TranacKtioria of  the  Highland  Society,  New  Series,  I.,  p.  24.  Some  object  ta 
lbl3  method  oraddins;  hot  water,  saying  mat  it  renders  ttie  butter  pale  and  less  valuable  in  th4 
market.  This  is  by  no  means  nniversally  the  case,  and  Ihe  keeping  the  milk  in  motion 
while  the  water  is  added,  may  possibly,  in  some  cases,  make  the  dilference.  lii  other  cases 
Day  be  owing  to  natural  dilferencos  in  the  quality  ofthe  milks  operated  upon. 
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Quality  oftLe  Butter. 

Very  best,  rich,  firm,  well  tasted. 
Not  sensibly  superior  to  the  former. 
Good,  but  softer. 
Soft  and  spongy. 
Inferior  in  every  respect 

The  results  of  these  experiments  prescribe  the  temperature  of  50  to  55" 
F.  for  tlie  cream  when  put  into  the  chum,  and  from  83  to  4  hours  as  the 
most  eligible  for  producing  butter,  both  in  the  largest  quantity  and  of  the 
finest  quality.  Something,  however,  appears  to  depend  upon  the  quality 
o!  the  cream  ;  since  the  indications  of  the  next  series  of  experiments  dif- 
fer considerably  from  the  above,  in  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  length 
of  time  expended  in  churning. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  in  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Ballan 
tyne,  between  June  and  August,  1825.  The  quantity  of  cream  he  used 
at  each  churning  was  8  wine  gallons — weighing  8  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  ex- 
tcept  hat  of  the  fourth  experiment,  which  weighed  4  ounces  less. 

Temperature.    Time  in   Quantity  of 
Churn-         Butter 


No.    Of  the  When  but-      ing.        per  gallon.  Quality  of  the  butter, 

cream,  ter  came.    Hours.        lbs.  oz. 

1  56°F.    60°F.        li  2     1       Inferior;  white  and  softer  than  No.  2. 

2  52°        56°  2  2    0  J    The  flavour  and  quality  of  these  two 

3  52°        56  2  205        butters  could  not  be  surpassed. 

4  65°        67°  i  I  15      Soft,  white,  and  milky. 

5  50°        53i°  3  1  15  J     Good — evidently  injured  by  long  churn- 

ing. 

6  53i°      57i°  li  2    0}     Most  excellent.     High  in  flavour  and 

colour,  and  solid  as  wax. 

To  obtain   butter  from  cream,  therefore,  both  finest  in  quality  and 
largest  in  quantity,  these  two  series  of  experiments  prescribe  the  follow- 
ing temperatures  of  the  cream,  and  times  in  the  churning  — 
Temperature.  Time. 

First     ...     50°  to  55°  31  to  4  hours 

Second      .     .     53i°  IJ  to  If     " 

In  the  temperature  both  agree.  It  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  the 
cream  obtained  at  different  seasons  or  iu  difTerent  localities  may  render 
a  longer  time  necessary  in  the  churning  on  some  occasions  or  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  It  is  certain  that  the  sourer  the  cream,  the  soonei 
generally  will  the  butter  come.* 

8°.  Churning  the  entire  milk. — It  is  in  connection  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  milk  and  cream  may  respectively  be  best  and  most  eco- 
nomically churned,  that  the  chances  of  o'jtaininga  butter  of  good  quaUty 
at  every  season  of  the  year  appear  to  be  greater  when  the  whole  milk  iii 
used,  than  when  the  cream  only  is  put  into  the  churn. 

Cream,  when  the  churning  commences,  should  not  be  warmer  than 
65°  F- — milk  ought  to  be  raised  to  65°  F.  In  vrinter,  either  of  these  tem 
peratures  may  be  easily  attained.     In  cold  weather  it  is  often  necessarji 

*  In  sweet  cream,  when  the  butter  is  long  in  coming,  the  addition  of  a  little  vincgftr,  brandy 
vr  whiskey,  will  hasten  the  churning. 
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10  adfl  hot  water  to  the  t-ream  to  raise  it  even  to  55".  Bui  in  suiu-ner, 
and  ^.specially  in  hot  weather,  it  is  difBcult,  even  in  cool  ana  well  or- 
dered dairies,  to  lieep  the  cream  down  to  this  comparatively  low  temper- 
ature. Hence  if  the  cream  be  then  churned,  a  second  rate  butter,  at  best, 
is  all  that  can  be  obtained. 

Milk,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  temperature  of  65° — ten  degrees 
higher  than  cream— and  therefore  neither  summer  nor  winter  weather 
materially  affects  the  ease  of  churning  it.  In  winter,  its  temperature  is 
raised  by  hot  water,  as  that  of  cream  is,  and  even  in  summer  there  can 
be  few  days  in  our  climate — where  the  milk  is  kept  in  a  well  contrived 
dairy — in  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  more  or  less  hot  water  in 
order  to  raise  the  milk  to  65°  F.  Thus,  where  the  entire  milk  is  churned, 
the  same  regular  method  or  system  of  churning  can  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  whole  year.  No  difficulty  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  state 
of  the  weather,  nor,  so  long  as  the  quality  of  the  milk  remains  the  same, 
is  there  reason  to  apprehend  any  change  in  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Tiie  winter  butter  and  the  summer  butter  may  be  alike  firm,  finely  fla 
voured,  and  rich  in  colour. 

The  alleged  advantages  of  churning  the  entire  milk  rather  than  the 
oreara  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

a.  The  proper  temperature  can  be  readily  obtained  both  in  winter  and 
iu  summer. 

b.  A  hundred  gallons  of  entire  milk  will  give  in  summer  five  per  cent. 
more  butter  than  the  cream  firom  the  same  quantity  of  milk  will  give 
(Ballantyne). 

c.  Butter  of  the  best  quality  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  both 
in  winter  and  in  summer. 

d.  No  special  attention  to  circumstances  or  change  of  method  is  at 
any  time  required.  The  churning  in  winter  and  summer  is  alike  simple 
and  easy. 

e.  The  butter  is  not  only  of  the  best  quality  while  fresh,  but  is  also 
best  for  long  keeping,  when  properly  cured  or  salted  (Ballantyne). 

To  these  advantages  it  is  set  off,  that  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  the  butter-milk  is  of  little  value — while  from  the  skimmed- 
railk,  a  marketable  cheese  can  always  be  manufactured.  But  this  ought 
to  be  no  objection,  where  churning  the  whole  milk  would  otherwise  be 
preferred,  since  it  is  little  more  difficult  to  make  cheese  from  the  sour 
butter-milk  than  from  the  sweet  skimmed-milk.  To  this  point  I  shall 
direct  your  attention  hereafter. 

9°.  Cleanliness. — It  seems  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  allude  to 
cleanliness  as  peculiarly  necessary  tx>  the  manufacture  of  good  butter. 
But  I  do  so  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  fact,  that  cream  is  remarkable 
for  the  rapidity  witli  which  it  absorbs  and  becomes  tainted  by  any  un- 
pleasant odours.  It  is  very  necessary  thai  the  air  of  the  dairy  should  be 
sweet,  that  it  should  be  often  renewed,  and  that  it  should  be  open  in  m 
direction  from  which  bad  odours  can  come. 

J  13.  Of  the  fatty  substances  of  which,  butter  consists,  and  of  the  acid  of 
butter  {butyric  add,)  and  the  capric  and  caproic  adds. 
1°.  Butter-fat. — I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  that  if  the  butter  aa 
It  is  taken  from  the  chum  be  melted  in  water  of  a  temperature  not  ex« 
24 
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ceeding  180°  F.,  and  .••  then  washed  with  repeated  portions  of  warm 
water,  a  nearly  colourless  fluid  oil  is  obtained,  which,  if  not  transpar- 
ent, becomes  so  when  filtered  through  paper,  and  when  cool  congeals  intc 
a  more  or  less  pure  white  solid  fat.  If  this  fat  be  put  into  a  linen  cloth 
and  be  submitted  to  a  strong  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  or  other  press  at  the 
temperature  of  60°  F.,  a  slightly  yellow,  transparent  oil  will  flow  out, 
and  a  solid  white  fat  will  remain  behind  in  the  linen  cloth.  Th«  solid 
fat  is  known  to  chemists  by  the  name  oi  margarine.  The  liquid  oil  is 
peculiar  to  butter,  at  least  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  other  sub- 
stance ;  it  is  therefore  called  the  oleine  of  butter,  or  simply  butter-oil. 

The  pure  fat  of  butter  consists  almost  entirely  of  these  two  substances, 
there  being  generally  present  in  it  only  a  small  quantity  of  certain  fatiy 
acids,  which  I  shall  presently  introduce  to  your  notice.  Thus  a  speci- 
men of  butter  made  in  the  month  of  May  gave  a  fat  which  was  found 
by  Bromeis  to  consist  of  about — 

Margarine 68  per  cent. 

Butter  oil 30         " 

Butyric,  caproic,  and  capric  acids     ....       2         " 

100* 
But  the  proportion  of  the  solid  and  fluid  fats  in  butter  varies  very  much 
tt  is  familiar  in  every  dairy  that  the  butter  is  harder  and  firmer  at 
one  time  and  with  one  mode  of  churning  than  with  another, — and  this 
greater  firmness  depends  mainly  upon  the  presence  of  the  solid  fat  {mar- 
garine) in  larger  proportion.  According  to  Braconnot,  summer  butter 
contains  much  more  of  the  butter-oil  than  winter  butter  does ;  and  he 
states  their  relative  proportions  in  these  two  seasons,  in  the  butter  of  the 
Vosges,  which  he  examined,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Summer.  Winter. 

Margarine 40  66 

Butter  oil 60  35 

100  100 

Of  course  these  proportions  "ire  not  to  be  considered  as  constant,  in- 
deed, the  proportion  of  ril  herf  given  for  summer  butter  is  much  greatei 
than  in  the  butter  examined  by  Bromeis.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  thai 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  fats  are  affected  by  climate,  by  sea- 
son, by  the  race,  the  food,  and  the  constitution  of  the  animal;  by  the  way 
in  which  the  butter  is  made,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  by 
other  circumstances  not  hitherto  investigated. 

2°.  Margarine. — This  solid  fat,  which  exists  so  largely  in  bulter,  is 
also  the  solid  ingredient  in  olive  oil,  and  in  goose  and  huinian  fat.  But- 
ter, therefore,  appears  to  be  a  most  natural  food  for  the  human  race,  since 
it  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  one  of  those  substances  which  enter 
directly  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  frame. 

Margarine  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  and  melts  at  118°  F.  In  the 
pure  state  it  may  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  without  unciergoing  any 
sensible  change,  but  in  the  state  of  mixture  in  which  it  exists  in  milk  an.1 
butter  it  is  apt  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  ard  t)  be  partially 

*  Amtat,  ier  Chem.  vnd  Phar.^  xUi.,  p.  70. 
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changed  into  butter  oil,  and  into  one  or  other  of  those  fatty  acic  s  which 
are  present  in  butter  in  smaller  quantity. 

Z^.  Margaric  add. — When  this  fat  (Margarine)  is  introduced  into  a 
hot  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  readily  dissolves  and  forms  a  soap.  If 
the  solution  of  this  soap  in  water  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  a  white  fatty  substance  separates,  which,  after  being  col- 
lected, dried  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallizes  as  the  solution 
cools,  in  the  form  of  pearly  scales.  This  substance  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  margaric  (or  pearly)  acid.  Margarine  consists  of  this  acid 
in  combination  with  a  sweet  substance  known  by  the  name  of  glycerine 
or  oil  sugar.* 

Margaric  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula  34  C  +  34  H  +  4  O,  c; 
C34  H34  O4.  To  this  formida  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  few  minutes  tr 
revert. 

Butter  oil. — The  liquid  fat  expressed  from  butter  has  the  appearance 
of  an  oil,  sometimes  colourless,  but  often  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour.  It 
has  the  taste  and  smell  of  butter — mixes  readily  with  alcphol,  and  be- 
comes solid  when  cooled  down  to  32°  F the  freezing  point  of  water. 

It  dissolves  without  ditBculty  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  forms 
a  soap. 

Add  of  butter-oil — oleic  add  of  hiitter. — When  the  solution  of  the  oil 
in  caustic  potash  is  diluted  with  much  water,  and  decomposed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  an  oily  substance  is  separated,  which  is 
different  from  the  original  oil  of  butter,  possesses  acid  properties,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  oleic  acid  of  butter.  This  fatty  acid  has 
never  hitherto  been  obtained  from  any  other  substance  than  the  oil  of 
butter,  and  the  oil  consists  of  the  add  in  combination  with  oil-sugar 
You  will  recollect  that  margarine  consists  of  margaric  acid  in  combinadon 
with  the  same  sugar  (p.  558.) 

*  Such  is  the  apparent  composition  of  the  two  fatty  aubstaiices,  margarine  and  botfer-oil, 
Inaemiich  as  when  they  are  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  ^d  their  solution! 
afterwards  decomposed  by  an  acid,  they  are  resolved  respectively — 
Margarine — into  rrtargaric  acid  and  oiNsugar ; 
Butter-ait — into  butter  oleic  acid  and  oil-sugar. 

Bitt,  for  the  benefit  of  my  chemical  readers  (my  other  readers  will  please  to  pass  ove^ 
Ihiaito'te),  it  is  necessary  to  state — 

IP.  That  a  compound  is  supposed  to  exist,  consisting  of  3  atoms  of  carbon  united  to  2  o 
hydrogen — C3  H^  to  which  the  name  oftipyle  is  given. 

2°.  That  this  radical  C'i  H2  unites  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  forming  C3  H2  O,  or  ojnde  qf 
lipyU. 

3P.  Tliat  in  neutral  fatty  bodies,  such  as  margarine,  this  oxide  exists  in  combination 
with  a  fatty  acid.    Tlius,  for  example,  that— 

,.  .  ,  .       ,  S 1  of  margaric  acid     .  .    .  .    =  C34  H34  O4 

McTganne  consists  of^,  „f  „y*  „f  up^,^  ....•=  Cj  H2  O 

Forming,  together,  1  of  margarine =  C37  H36  05 

And  ».  „„    •■  „r  5 1  of  oleic  acid  of  baUer =  C3<  H31  05 

bulter-oa  of  J 1  „f  „jjj^  „f  ,ipj,,g =03  Hv  O 

Fomiins,  together, )  of  butter-oil =  C37  H33  06 

40.  And  that  when  this  oxide  of  lipyle  is  separated  from  its  combination  wiih  the  fatty 
■cids  it  unites  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and  forms  gly  cerine  or  oil-suuar.    Thus — 

2  ofoxideoflipvle    .    .  .         •'    -         =  Cg  H4  O-z  united  to 

3  of  water    .     .' =        H3  O3  give 

1  of  glycerine  (oil-sugar)   .    .    - =:  Ce  H?  0-5 

S".  The  above  is  the  view  •>{  Berielius,  but  Redtenbacher  has  recently  suggested,  [Anna! 
iler  Ch:m-  und  Phar,  XLVII.,  p.  141,]  that  a  mown  substance  called  acrolein  eristt  in  tli< 
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When  pure,   ihis  oily  acid  is  colourless  and  transparent,  and  is  re- 
markahlt  for  the.   rapidi  y  uiih  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  frotn,  the  atmos- 
phere, and  becomes  conv.  rted  into  new  chemical  compounds.     It  is  re- 
presemed  by  the  formula  34C  +  3lH  +  60,  or  C34  H31  O5. 
Let  us  compare  this  formula  with  that  of  the  margarit  acid  : 

Margaric  ;.cid =  C34  H34  O4 

Butter  oleic  ac-d       .     .     .     .     =  C34  H;i  O5 


Difference +H3 — Oi 

or,  if  3  of  hydrogen  be  .aken  from  the  margaric  acid  and  1  of  oxygen 
added  to  it,  it  will  be  con-\  erted  into  the  oleic  acid. 

Now  this  may  be  eHected  by  simply  supposing  one  atom  of  margaric 
acid  to  absorb  four  atoms  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.     Thus — 

1  of  margaric  acid  =  C34  H34  O4 

4  of  oxygen     .     .   ==  O4 

1  of  oleic  acid     +    3  of  water. 

C34  Hat  Ob  ,     or   C34  H31  O5    +       3H0. 

So  that  either  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  in  the  milk  while  it  remains 
in  the  udder,  or  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  after  being  drawn  from  the 
cow,  or  even  in  the  churn  itself,  it  may  happen  that  a  portion  of  the 
margaric  acid  may  absorb  oxygen  and  become  changed  into  the  oleic 
acid.  It  may  also  be  that  this  change,  this  absorption  of  oxygen,  is  pro- 
moted by  warm  and  retarded  by  cold  weather,  and  that  thus  the  buttei 
is  rendered  generally  softer  in  tlie  summer  and  harder  in  the  winter  sea 
son.  But  these  are  as  yet  only  conjectures  ;  for,  after  all,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  soft  and  hard  fat  in  butter  at  different  times  of  the  yeai 
may  depend  upon  natural  differences  in  the  herbage  at  the  several 
seasons,  or  upon  some  other  causes  which  have  not  as  yet  been  in 
vestigated. 

5°.  Butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids. — These  substances,  as  I  have 
already  stated  to  you,  exist  in  butter  only  in  small  quantity — to  the 
amount  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  To  these  acids,  and  especially  to  the  capric 
and  caproic,  butter  owes  its  disagreeable  smell  when  it  becomes  rancid. 
They  do  not  exist,  naturally,  to  any  unpleasant  extent  in  perfectly  fresh 
butter — they  are  gradually  formed  in  it,  however,  when  fresh  butter 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  I  do  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  their  proper- 
ties, or  of  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from  butter,  because  these  points 

fats  in  combination  with  the  fatty  acid.  Tliis  (^--olein  is  represented  by  Cs  Hi  O2,  which 
is  exactly  the  constitution  of  2  of  lipyle.  So  that  accordrng  lu  this  view  tl  e  solid  fat  of  but- 
ter would  consist  of— 

2  of  m...-garic  acid    .  =  C68  HSs  08 

1  of  acrolein  .    .         .    =  Cg    H4  O2 

2  of  margaric  acid    .     .     ,    .     =  C7j  H72  Olo 

and,  by  a  like  substitution  of  acrolein  for  oxide  of  lipyle,  may  the  constitution  of  bulter-oil 
be  represented. 

The  principal  known  fact  in  favour  of  this  view  of  Redtenbacher  is,  that  when  glycerine  il 
distil.ed  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  acrolein  is  produced.  He  supposes  that  the  acid 
takes  the  elements  or3  atoms  of  water  from  glycerine,  forming  acrorein ;  since  if  from— 

1  of  glycerine    .  s=  C6  H7  05  we  take 

3  of  water    .  .         .    .         =        H3  O3 

Acroiein  remains :=  Ce  Hi  0-2 

The  convarsioti  of  acrolein  into  glycerine,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  latty  acids,  is  flup. 
posed  to  proceed,  as  in  the  case  onipy.e,  from  its  combination  with  the  water  at  the  moraebl 
of  extrication.    Further  research^  ara  yet  required  to  clear  up  this  subject. 
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;;re  of  \eis  interest  or  importance  to  you.  It  is  necessary  only,  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  kind  of  changes  which  take  place  when  bnttei 
beccmes  ranciJ,  that  I  should  exhibit  to  you  the  formuis  by  which  these 
acid  bodies  are  severally  represented  : — 

Butyric  acid  =   Cs    Hs    O4 

Caproie  acid  ^  C12  H9    O3 

Capric  acid    =  Cis  H14  O3 
We  shall  see  how  these  substances  are  produced  from  the  solid  and 
fluid  fats  of  butter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  preservation  of  butter. 

§  14.  Of  casein  or  the  card  of  milk  and  Us  properties. 

The  casein  or  cheesy  matter  of  milk  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure  by 
the  following  process  : — Heat  a  quantity  of  milk  which  has  stood  for  5 
or  6  hours,  as  if  you  intended  to  prepare  clouted  cream  (p.  5-! 9),  let  it 
cool,  and  separate  the  cream  completely.  Ad  J  now  to  the  milk  a  little 
vinegar  and  heat  it  sendy .  The  whole  will  coagulate,  and  the  cnid  ^vill 
separate.  Pour  oT  the  whey,  and  wash  the  curd  well  by  kneading  it 
with  repeated  portions  of  w^ater.  When  preyed  and  dried,  this  will  be 
casein  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  may  be  made  still 
more  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  al- 
lowing the  solution  to  stand  for  12  hours  in  a  shallow  vessel,  separating 
any  cream  that  may  rise  to  the  surface,  again  throwing  down  the  curd 
by  vinegar,  washing  it  frequently,  and  occa-sionally  Ixniing  it  with  pure 
water.  By  repeating  this  process  two  or  three  times,  it  may  be  obtained 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  fatty  and  saline  matters  of  the  milk. 

Casein  thus  prepared  reddens  vegetaVle  blues,  and  is  therefixie  a 
slightly  acid  substance.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water — 400  lbs. 
of  cold  water  dissolving  only  1  lb.  of  pure  casein  (Rochleder).  It  dis- 
solves readily,  however,  and  in  large  quantity,  in  a  weak  solution  of  the 
carbonate  of  potash  or  of  sola,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  lime-water. 
These  solutions  are  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid — of  sulphuric 
acid,  of  vinegar,  or  of  lactic  acid — and  the  curd  readily  separates  on  the 
application  of  a  gentle  hear.  If  a  large  quantity  of  acid  be  added,  a  por- 
tion of  the  cjiSein  is  re-di*3olvei).  This  property  of  diisolvin^  in  weak 
alcaline  (potash  or  soda)  s-o'utiins,  satisfactorilv  explains  what  takes 
place  during  the  curdling  of  milk,  as  we  shall  hereatier  ste  (p.  .367). 

The  casein  of  milk  is  identical  in  chemical  consiitution  with  the  fibrin 
of  wheat,  the  legumin  of  the  pea  and  bean,"  and  the  albumen  of  the 
egg  or  of  vegetable  substances.  Hence  the  opinion  has  naturally  arisen 
among  chemists,  that  the  cheesy  matter  coniained  in  an  animal's  milk  is 
derived  directly,  and  without  change,  from  the  f<>f>-l  on  which  it  lives. 
The  probability  of  this  opinion  will  come  naturally  under  our  considera- 
tion in  the  following  lecture.  fSee  next  lecture,  "  On  the  feeding  of 
stock.") 

Casein  possesses  still  one  property  more  remarkable  than  any  of  its 

'  In  page  394  it  ia  stated,  od  the  atilhnrily  of  Duma^,  that  the  legnmin  of  the  pea  and  bean 
ilifers  in  composition  traih  fibrin  an^l  albumen  Since  that  siie^t  was  published.  It  appeara, 
from  the  experiments  of  Rochleder  (Anna!,  der  Cheni.  und  Pharm.,  xlvu,  p.  168),  thai  dlie 
legumin  which  Dumas  extracted  from  the  almond,  analysed,  and  supposed  to  be  identicaj 
with  the  legumin  of  the  beac  and  pea,  is  not  so,  but  is  in  reality  a  different  substance ;  and 
t*iat  the  legumin  of  peas  does  agree  in  eompositioc  vr^th  the  cuein  of  milk. 
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Others,  and   exceedingly  interesting  to  the  practical  agriculturist,     l.el 
me  exp  ain  this  property  a  little  more  in  detail. 

§  15.   Of  the  relations  of  casein  to  the  sugars  and  the  fats. 

1°.  Relation  to  the  sugars. — a.  Production  of  tactic  acid. — I  havt 
already  adverted  (p.  543)  to  the  reniarkaWe  property  which  casein  pos- 
sesses of  gradually  converting  milk  or  other  sugars  into  lactic  acid.  It 
a  small  quantity  c*"  this  substance,  either  in  the  state  of  fresh  curd  or  in 
the  purer  form  jusi  described,  be  introduced  into  a  solution  of  cane-sugar, 
or  of  sugar  of  milk,  lactic  acid  begins  very  soon  to  be  formed.  Thus 
the  casein  it  contains  is  the  cause  of  tlie  souring  of  milk.  In  like  man- 
ner it  is  the  casein  contained  in  bean  or  pea-meal  which  makes  it  so 
soon  become  sour  when  mixed  with  water. 

I.  Production  of  butyric  acid. — But  the  transforming  action  of  casein 
doos  not  end  when  this  change  is  produced.  After  a  longer  time  a 
further  alteration  is  effected  by  its  means.  A  fermentation  commences, 
during  which  carbonic  acid  and  pure  hydrogen  gases  are  given  ofT,  and 
butyric  acid  is  produced  (Pelouze  and  Gelis).  Let  us  consider  the 
nature  of  this  new  change. 

Butyric  acid  is  represented  by  Cg  Hs  O4  ;  and  lactic  acid,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Ce  He  Os  ;  therefore — 

4  of  lactic  acid =:  C24  H24  Oaj  and 

3  of  butyric  acid =  Ca4  H24  Oi2 

Difference O12 

That  is  to  say,  that  4  of  lactic  acid,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  3  of 
butyric  acid,  must  give  off"  12  of  oxj"gen.  But  during  the  fermentation 
which  accompanies  the  change  no  oxygen  is  given  off".  The  gases 
which  escape  are  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  given  off* 
by  one  portion  of  the  lactic  acid,  therefore,  must  combine  witli  the  ele- 
ments of  another  portion,  and  convert  it  into  these  gases.  Thus  to^ 
I5  of  lactic  acid  .  .  ^  Cg  Hg  O9 
Add  12  of  oxvgen   .     .     =  O12 

9  of  carbo-      ,      6  othy-      ,     3  of 

nic  acid        "*       droMh       "*"  water. 

And  we  have  .  .  .  Cg  Hg  Ogi  =  9  C  O2  -f  6H  f  3  HO  ; 
or,  while  4  atoms  of  lactic  acid  are  converted  into  3  of  butyric  acid,  1^ 
of  lactic  acid  are  at  the  same  time  converted  into  9  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
d  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  3  of  water.  The  gases  escape  and  cause  ihe  fer- 
mentation, while  the  water  remains  in  the  solution.* 

'  Ihave  taken  in  the  (ext  Ihe  smallest  numbers  by  which  the  general  change  could  be  re- 
presented in  the  .simplest  way.  According  to  Pelouze  and  Gelis,  however,  the  hydrogen 
piven  off  is  sensiKy  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  wli.^n  the  butyric  fermenla^ 
tion  is  in  its  vigour.  To  saiisfy  this  condition,  therefore,  much  higher  nnmberamusl^ 
laken  ;  such  as  iiie  following : — 

20  of  lactic  acid  .         .         =  Ci-.o  Hm  O[2o  are  converted  into 

15  of  bulyiii-  acid  ...         =  Ci-u  Hilo  Oso 

Giving  off =  Oeo 

^nd  these  60  of  oxygen  decompose  G  nf  lactic  acid,  as  above  described.     Thus  to— 
6  of  lactic     ...  C36  HiG  <  '36 

Add  60  of  oxygen     .  Oao 

6  of  carbonic  acid  +  12  hydrogen  +  24  water. 

And  we  have     .    .    C3S  H36  09c  =  36COi  +  I2I_'  +  S4HO. 

where  U.o  carMnie  acid  gas  is  exactly  three  times  the  bulk  of  t!ie  ::ydT:>gen  ga^  proUuc«4 
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Trie  outyric  acid  thus  produced  is  a  colourless  transparent  volatile 
liquid,  which  emits  a  mingled  odour  of  vinegar  and  of  rancid  hutter. 
To  the  production  and  presence  of  this  acid,  therefore,  in  the  milk  or 
cream  or  in  the  manufactured  butter,  the  rancidity  of  this  important 
dairy  product  is  partly  to  be  ascribed. 

2°.  Relation  to  the  fatty  bodies. — It  is  probable  that  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  casein  of  milk  is  capable  of  inducing  chemical  changes 
in  the  fatty  bodies  as  well  as  in  the  sugars,  but  this  conjecture  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  verified  by  rigorous  experimental  investigation. 

3°.  Relation  to  fats  and  sugars  mixed. — It  is  known,  however,  to  act 
upon  fatty  bodies  when  mixed  with  sugar.  Thus,  if  a  small  quantity 
of  casein  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  lactic  acid  is  produced  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  but  it  ceases  to  be  sensibly  formed  before  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  is  transformed  into  this  acid.  If  now  a  quantity  of 
oily  matter  be  added  to  the  mixture,  the  production  of  lactic  acid  will  re- 
commence, and  may  continue  till  all  the  sugar  is  changed.  If  more 
sugar  be  added  by  degrees,  tlie  formation  of  acid  will  go  on  again,  and, 
after  a  while,  will  cease.  The  introduction  of  a  little  more  oil  will  again 
give  rise  to  the  production  of  acid,  and,  at  length,  the  acid  will  cease  to 
be  formed,  while  both  sugar  and  oil  are  present.  The  casein  originally 
added  has  now  produced  its  full  effect  (Lehmann). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  presence  of  sugar,  casein  is  capable 
of  changing  or  decomposing  the  fatty  bodies  also,  and  of  giving  birth  to 
oily  acids  of  various  kinds.  Now,  in  milk,  in  cream,  and  in  butter,  the 
casein  is  mixed  with  the  sugar  of  the  milk  and  the  fats  of  the  butter,  and 
thus  is  in  a  condition  for  changing  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the 
sugar  into  lactic  or  butyric  acid,  and  the  butter  into  otlier  acids  of  a 
fatty  kind.  Among  those  latter  into  which  the  butter-oil  is  convertible 
may  probably  be  reckoned  the  capric  and  caproic  acids,  which  are  still 
more  unpleasant  to  the  smell  and  taste  than  the  butyric  acid,  and  which 
are  kuown  to  be  present  in  rancid  butter. 

§  16.   Of  the  rancidity  and  preservation  of  butter. 

We  are  now  prepared,  in  some  measure,  to  understand  the  changes 
that  take  place  when  butter  becomes  rancid — and  the  way  in  which  those 
substances  act  which  are  usually  employed  for  preserving  it  in  a  sweet 
and  natural  state. 

1°.  When  butter  becomes  rancid,  there  are  two  substances  which 
change — the  fatty  matters  and  the  milk  sugar  with  which  they  are  mixed. 
There  are  also  two  agencies  by  which  these  changes  are  induced — the 
casein  present  in  butter,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity 
of  casein  or  cheesy  matter  which  butter  usually  contains  is  very  small, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  singular  property  of  this  substance  to  in- 
duce chemical  changes  of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  upon  other  compound 
bodies,  even  when  mixed  with  them  in  very  minute  quantity. 

2°.  As  it  conies  from  the  cow,  this  substance,  casein,  produces  no 
change  on  the  sugar  or  on  the  fatty  matters  of  the  milk.     But  after  a 

Every  chemist  is  aware,  however,  that  in  decompositions  of  this  Itind,  It  is  seldom 
VOat  ODe  singie  product  is  obtained  aioD3.  Though  the  above  formula,  tiierefore,  represents 
Inily  how  butyric  acid  may  be  produced  from  lactic  acid  under  the  circumstances,  yet 

ither  substances  are  not  unfrequently  (  rmed  during  the  actual  experiment,  l)y  which  tha 

SBuU  is  mui'e  or  less  complicated. 
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short  exposure  to  the  air  it  alters  in  some  degree,  and  acquires  the  powei 
of  transforming  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
milk  Ijegins  speedily  to  become  sour.  Further  changes  follow,  and, 
among  other  substances,  butyric  acid  is  formed. 

In  butter  the  same  changes  take  place.  The  caseii:  alters  the  sugai 
and  the  fatty  matters,  producing  the  butyric  and  other  acids,  to  which  its 
rancid  taste  and  smell  are  to  be  ascribed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  butter,  therefore,  it  is  of  consequence  to  free  it  as 
completely  as  possible  from  'he  curd  and  sugar  of  milk.  This  is  done 
in  some  dairies  by  kneading  !>ad  pressing  only;  in  others,  by  wasHing 
with  cold  water  as  long  as  .he  latter  comes  o3' milky.  The  washing 
must  be  the  most  effective  method,  and  is  very  generily  recommended 
for  butter  that  is  to  be  eaten  fresh.  In  some  dairies,  however,  it  is  care- 
fully abstained  from,  in  the  case  of  butter  which  is  to  be  salted  for  long 
keeping. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which,  in  the  case  of  butter  that  is  to  be 
kept  for  a  length  of  time,  may  render  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  method 
of  washing.  The  water  may  not  be  of  the  purest  kind,  and  thus  may 
be  fitted  to  promote  the  future  decomposition  of  the  butter.  Sprengel 
says  that  the  water  ought  to  contain  as  little  lime  as  possible,  because 
the  butter  retains  the  lime  and  acquires  a  bad  taste  from  it. 

But  the  water  may  also  contain  organic  substances  in  solution — vege- 
table or  animal  matters  not  visible  perhaps,  yet  usually  present  even  in 
spring  water.  These  the  butter  is  sure  to  extract,  and  they  may  mate- 
rially contribute  to  its  after-decay,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it 
from  rancidity. 

Again,  the  washing  with  water  exposes  the  particles  of  the  butter  to 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  much  inore  than  when  the 
butter  is  merely  well  squeezed.  The  effect  of  this  oxygen,  in  altering 
either  the  fatty  matters  themselves  or  the  small  quantity  of  casein  which 
remains  mixed  with  them,  may,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  render  some  but- 
ters more  susceptible  of  decay. 

3°.  But  the  casein,  after  it  has  been  a  still  longer  time  or  more  fully 
exposed  to  the  air,  undergoes  a  second  alteration,  by  which  its  tendency 
to  transform  the  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact,  is  consi- 
derably increased.  It  acquires  the  property  also  of  inducing  chemical 
changes  of  another  kind,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  more  un- 
pleasant smelling  capric  and  caproic  acids  may  be  produced  during  this 
period  of  its  action. 

In  the  preservation  of  butter,  therefore,  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  of 
indispensable  necessity  that  the  air  should  be  excluded  from  it  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  In  butter  that  is  to  be  salted  also,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  sooner  the  salt  is  applied  and  the  whole  packed  close,  the  better  and 
sweeter  the  butter  is  likely  to  remain. 

4°.  The  action  of  this  cheesy  matter,  audits  tendency  to  decay,  are 
arrested  or  greatly  retarded  by  the  presence  of  saturated  solutions  of  cer- 
tain saline  and  other  substances.  Of  this  kind  is  common  salt,  which  is 
most  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  butter.  Saltpetre, 
also,  possesses  this  property  in  a  less  degree,  and  is  said  to  in  part  to  the 
butter  an  agre^^able  flavour.  A  syrup  or  strong  solution  of  sugar  will 
likewis«'  •)reve  r  ;  bot'   -^".aX  and  butter  from  becoming  rancid.     Like  salt- 
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petre,  however,  it  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  em- 
ploy a  mjxture  of  common  salt  saltpetre,  and  sugar,  for  the  preservation 
of  butter.  Where  the  butter  has  been  washed,  this  admixture  of  cane- 
sugar  may  supply  the  place  of  the  milk-sugar  which  the  butter  originally 
contained,  and  may  impart  to  it  a  sweeter  taste. 

The  salt  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  as  free,  at  least,  from  lime  and 
magnesia  as  it  can  be  obtained,  since  these  substances  are  apt  to  give 
it  a  bitter  or  other  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  purify  the 
common  salt  of  the  shops  from  these  impurities  by  pouring  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  a  stone  or  two  of  salt,  stirring  the  whole 
well  about,  now  and  then,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  afterwards  straining 
it  through  a  clean  cloth.  The  water  which  runs  through  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt,  and  contains  all  the  impurities,  but  may  be  used  for  com- 
mon culinary  purposes  or  may  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  the  cattle. 
The  salt  which  remains  on  the  cloth  is  free  from  the  soluble  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  may  be  hung  up  in  the  cloth  till  it  is  dry  enough  to 
be  used  for  mixing  with  the  butter  or  with  cheese. 

The  tiuantity  of  salt  usually  employed  is  from  Jfth  to  /jth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  butter — with  which  it  ought  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. The  first  sensible  effect  of  the  salt  is  to  make  the  butter 
shrink  and  diminish  in  bulk.  It  becomes  more  solid  and  squeezes  out  a 
portion  of  the  water — with  which  part  of  the  salt  also  flows  away.  It  is 
not  known  that  the  casein  actually  combines  with  the  salt,  nor,  if  it  did, 
considering  the  very  small  quantity  of  this  substance  which  is  present  in 
butter,  could  much  salt  be  required  for  this  purpose.  But  the  points  la 
attend  to  in  the  salting  of  butter  are  to  take  care  that  all  the  water  which 
remains  in  the  butter  shall  be  fully  saturated  toilh  salt — that  is  to  say, 
shall  have  dissolved  as  much  as  it  can  possibly  take  up — and  that  in  no 
part  of  the  butter  shall  there  be  a  particle  of  cheesy  matter  which  is  not 
also  in  contact  with  salt.  If  you  exclude  the  air,  the  presence  of  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  salt  will  not  only  preserve  this  cheesy  matter  from  it- 
self undergoing  decay,  but  will  render  it  unable  also  to  induce  decay  in 
the  sugar  and  fat  which  are  in  contact  with  it.* 

It  is  really  extraordinary  that  such  rigid  precautions  should  be  neces- 
sary to  pfeventthe  evil  influence  of  halfapound  ofcheesy  matter,  or  less, 
iij  a  hundred  pounds  of  butter  (p.  561). 

5°.  Though  the  curd  or  casein  appears  to  be  the  enemy  against  whose 
secret  machinations  the  dairy  farmer  has  chiefly  to  guard,  yet  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  is  a  second  agent  by  which  the  fatty  matters  of  butter 
are  liable  \o  be  brought  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  the  presence 
of  which,  therefore,  should  be  excluded  as  carefully  as  possible. 

We  have  seen  that  by  the  action  of  oxygen  the  solid  margaric  acid  of 
butter  may  be  changed  into  the  oleic  or  liquid  acid  of  butter  (p.  560.) 

"  Mr.  Ballantyne  thus  describes  the  method  of  sailing  butter  practised  at  his  dairy  farm  of 
80  cows,  near  Edinbur^i : — "  The  butter  is  drawn  warm  from  tiie  churn,  and  it  is  an  invari- 
ablerule  t>r^.r  to  wash  it  or  dip  it  into  water^  when  intended  to  be  salted.  The  'iairymaid 
puts  it  into  a  clean  tub,  which  is  previously  well  rinsed  with  cold  water,  and  then  worlis  it 
with  cool  hands  till  all  the  milk  is  thoroughly  squeezed  out.  Half  tlie  allowed  quanlity  of 
salt  is  then  aided,  and  well  mixed  iip%vith  the  bulter,  and  in  this  state  it  is  allnwetl  to  stand 
UU  next  morning,  when  it  is  again  wrought  up,  any  brine  squeezed  out,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  salt  added.  It  is  then  packed  into  kits,  which,  when  full,  should  he  well  covered  up, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  store — a  small  quantity  of  salt  ^  tjsually  sprinkled  on  the  surface. 
The  proportion  of  salt  tised  at  this  dairy  is  half^a-p9llot  u  fourteen  pounds  of  butter.'-— 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  New  Series,  vol.  I., p.  26. 
24» 
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This  is  the  first  stage  in  the  decomposition,  which,  when  once  hegun, 
generally  spreads  or  extends  with  increasing  rapidity.* 

Again,  I  have  also  stated  that  this  fluid  (oleic)  acid  of  butter  absorbs 
oxygen  with  great  rapiditj-  from  the  air  (p.  660),  and  changes  rapidly  into 
otiier  (;ora pounds.  This  is  the  second  stage,  and  is  succeeded  by  others, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 

To  this  action  of  the  air  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  that  peculiar  kind  of 
rancidity,  which,  without  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  well  packed 
butter,  is  yet  perceptible  on  its  external  surface,  wherever  the  air  has 
come  in  contact  with  it.  A  knowledge  of  this  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
therefore,  urges  strongly  the  necessity  of  closely  incorporating  and  knead- 
ing together  the  butter  in  the  cask  or  firkin — that  no  air  holes  or  openings 
for  air  be  left — that  the  cask  itself  be  not  only  water-tight  but  air-tight — 
and  that  it  should  never  be  finally  closed  till  the  butter  has  shrunk  in  as 
far  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  and  until  the  vacancies,  which  may  have 
arisen  between  the  butter  and  the  cask,  have  been  carefully  filled  up> 
again. 

§  17.   Of  the  natural  and  artificial  curdling  of  milk. 

When  milk  is  left  to  itself  for  a  certain  length  of  time  it  becomes  sour 
and  curdles.  The  curd  and  whey,  however,  do  not  readily  separate  un- 
less a  gentle  heat  be  applied,  when  the  curd  contracts  in  bulk,  and  either 
squeezes  out  and  floats  upon  the  whey,  or,  when  cut  into  pieces  or  placed 
in  a  perforated  cheese-vat,  allows  the  whey  freely  to  flow  from  it.  If 
the  mixed  curd  and  whey  from  the  entire  milk  be  allowed  to  simmer  for 
a  length  of  time  at  a  slow  fire,  the  buttery  part  will  separate  from  the 
cheese,  and  will  float  on  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  oil. 

1°.  Natural  curdling. — The  natural  curdling  of  milk  is  produced  by 
the  lactic  acid,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  544),  is  always  formed  from 
the  milk-sugar  when  milk  is  allowed  to  si  and  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  air.  It  does  not  curdle  immediately  upon  becoming  sour,  for  a  reason 
which  I  shall  presently  explain. 

3°.  Artificial  curdling. — But  it  is  not  usual  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  to  allow  the  milk  to  sour  and  curdle  of  its  own  accord.  The  pro- 
cess is  generally  hastened  by  the  artificial  addition  of  acid,  or  of  some 
substance,  such  as  rennet,  by  which  the  natural  production  of  acid  is  ac- 
celerated. Almost  any  acid  substance  will  have  ihe  effect  of  curdling 
milk.  Muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt),  diluted  with  water,  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tensively, though  not  universally,  employed  in  Holland  for  this  pur- 
pose.    In  other  countries  vinegar,  f  tartaric  acid,  lemon  juice,  cream  of 

■  I  do  not  know  whether  a  converse  change  is  ever  observed  in  butter  by  long  keeping  in 
contact  with  brine — whether  it  ever  becomes  very  sensibly  liarder.  Tallow,  as  is  well 
known  to  candle-makers,  and  especially  to  the  manufacturers  of  stearin  candles,  becomes 
harder  by  keeping,  indeed  sometimes  is  unfit  for  use  until  it  is  a  year  old — candles  in  a  damp 
place  become  harder  by  keeping— and  in  tallow  that  has  lain  long  in  a  wet  mine  the  oily  part 
has  been  found  entirely  changed  into  the  solid  fat  of  tallow  (Beetz)  A  similar  chtwpe, 
therefore,  is  not  impossible  nor  inexplicable  in  butler  also — only  if  il  ever  do  take  place,  we 
should  expect  the  changed  butter  to  be  less  solid  and  dense  Ihan  before. 

t  "  To  coagulate  a  cotyla  of  milk  we  add  a  cyathua  of  sweet  vinegar"  (Dioscorides).  Milk 
is  also  cur-led  by  ardent  spirits,  by  the  juice  of  the  fig.  and  by  a  decoction  of  Ihe  flowers  of 
tlie  artichoke,  of  the  white  and  yellow  bed-straw  (ffaUum\  aisi  of  the  crowfoot  (ranuncuta4 
jlammula  and  linfftda).  The  Tuscan  ewe-cheese  is  curdlec  with  Ihe  juice  of  the  freaky  oi 
with  a  decoction  of  the  dried  flowers  of  the  wild  thistle,  or  to  ta  the  flowers  of  Ihe  artichoke, 
which  gives  a  cheese  of  finer  colour  and  less  pungent  taste- 
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tartar,  and  salt  cf  sorrel  have  been  occasionally  used,  and  in  Switzerland 
—especially  in  the  marufacture  of  the  schabzieger  cheese — it  is  £u»- 
tomaiy  to  add  merely  a  little  sour  milk  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
curd. 

3°.  Chemical  action  of  the  add. — But  how  does  the  acid  act  in  causing 
the  milk  to  curdle,  and  why  is  it  necessary  to  allow  a  little  time  to 
elapse  and  to  apply  also  a  gentle  hsat  before  the  curd  will  completely 
separate  ? 

In  regard  to  casein  or  the  cheesy  matter  of  milk,  we  have  seen  (p. 
561)— 

a.  That  though  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  it  dissolves  readily  in 
water  containing  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  potash  or  soda,  either  in 
the  caustic  or  carbonated  state.  In  other  words  the  casein,  which  is  an 
acid  substance,  unites  chemically  with  the  potash  .->■  the  soda,  and  forms 
a  compound  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

b.  That  when  an  acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  it  takes  the  potash  or 
soda  from  the  casein  and  combines  with  it,  leaving  the  curd  again  in  its 
original  insoluble  state,  and  causing  it,  therefore,  to  separate  from  the 
water. 

Now  in  milk,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  the  casein  is  in  chemical 
combination  with  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  by  which  it  is  rendered  so- 
luble in  the  water  of  which  the  milk  chiefly  consists.  When  the  milk 
stands  for  a  time  in  the  air,  the  sugar  of  milk,  as  we  have  seen,  is  trans- 
formed into  lactic  acid — this  acid  takes  the  soda  from  the  casein,  and 
forms  lactate  of  soda,  and  the  cheesy  matter,  in  consequence,  being  itself 
insoluble  in  water,  separates  in  the  form  of  curd.  The  application  of  a 
gentle  heat  acts  in  two  ways.  It  aids  the  acid  in  more  completely  taking 
the  soda  from  the  casein,  and  causes  the  latter  at  the  same  time  to 
shrink  in,  to  become  less  bulky,  and  thus  to  separate  readily  from  the 
whey. 

If  we  add  an  acid  artificially  to  milk,  the  effect  is  exactly  the  same. 
Either  muriatic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid,  or  vinegar,  or  sour  milk,  will,  in  the 
same  way,  take  the  soda  from  the  casein,  and  render  it  insoluble.  And 
that  this  is  the  true  action  is  readily  proved  by  adding  a  little  soda  to 
curdled  milk,  when  the  curd  will  be  re-dissolved,  and  the  milk  will  be- 
come sweet.  Add  acid  to  it  now,  or  let  it  sour  naturally  a  second  time, 
and  the  curd  will  again  be  separated. 

The  action  of  rennet  is  in  some  degree  different,  though  no  less  simple 
and  bbiatiful.  Let  us  first,  however,  consider  what  rennet  is,  and  how 
it  is  prepared. 

§  18.   Of  the  preparation  of  rennet. 

Rennet  is  prepared  from  the  salted  stomach  or  intestines  of  the  suck- 
ling calf,  the  unweaned  Iamb,  the  young  kid,  or  the  young  pig.*  In 
general,  however,  the  stomach  of  the  calf  is  preferred,  and  there  are 
various  ways  of  curing  and  preserving  it. 

1°.  Preparing  the  stomach. — The  stomach  of  the  newly  killed  animal 
contains  a  quantity  of  curd  derived  from  the  milk  on  which  it  has  been 
fed.     In  most  districts  (Switzerland,  Gloucester,  Cheshire)  it  is  usual  to 

*  Dried  pig'a  bladder  is  oftm  employed  instead  ofUie  dried  kid's  Btomacli  forcurdllng  the 
|oat's  Dr.ilk  on  Moni  Dor. 
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remove  by  a  gentle  washing  the  curd  and  slimy  matters  which  are  pre- 
sent io  the  stomach,  as  they  are  supposed  to  impart  a  strong  taste  to  the 
cheese.  In  Cheshire  the  :;urd  is  frequently  salted  separately  for  imme 
cliate  use.  In  Ayrshire  and  Limburj,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curd  is 
always  left  in  the  stomach  and  salted  along  with  it.  Some  even  give 
the  calf  a  copious  draught  of  milk  shortly  before  it  is  killed,  in  order  that 
the  stomach  may  contain  a  larger  (|uantity  of  the  valuable  curd. 

2°.  Sailing  the  stomach. — In  the  mode  of  salting  the  stomach  similar 
difiTerences  prevail.  Some  merely  put  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  into  and 
aronnd  it,  then  roll  it  together,  and  hang  it  near  the  chimney  to  dry . 
Others  salt  it  in  a  pickle  for  a  few  days,  aud  then  hang  it  up  to  drj' 
(Gloucester),  while  others  again  (Cheshire)  pack  several  of  them  ir 
layers  with  much  salt  both  within  and  without,  and  pseserve  them  in  a 
;ool  place  till  the  cheese-making  season  of  the  following  year.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  drained  from  tlie  brine,  spread  upon  a  table,  sprinkled 
with  salt  which  is  rolled  in  with  a  wooden  roller,  and  then  hung  up  to 
dry.  In  some  foreign  countries,  again,  the  recent  stomach  is  minced  very 
line,  mixed  with  some  spoonfuls  of  salt  and  bread-crumb  into  a  paste, 
put  into  a  bladder,  and  then  dried.  In  Lombardy  the  stomach,  after 
being  salted  and  dried,  is  minced  and  mixed  up  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
Utile  whey  or  water  into  a  paste,  which  is  preserved  for  use.  [Cattaneo, 
II  latte  e  i  suoi  prodotti,  p.  204.1 

In  whatever  way  the  stomach  or  intestine  of  the  calf  is  prepared  and 
preserved,  the  almost  universal  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  should  be 
kept  for  10  or  12  months  before  it  is  capable  of  yielding  the  best  and 
strongest  rennet.  If  newer  than  12  months,  the  rennet  is  thought  in 
Gloucestershire  "  to  make  the  cheeses  heave  or  swell,  and  become  full 
of  eyes  or  holes."  [British  Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  420.] 

3^.  Making  the  rennet. — In  making  the  rennet  different  customs  also 
prevail.  In  some  districts,  as  in  Cheshire,  a  bit  of  the  dried  stomach  is 
put  into  half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water  with  as  much  salt  as  will  lie 
upon  a  shilling,  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
infusion  is  poured  into  ;he  milk.  For  a  cheese  of  601bs.  weight,  a  piece 
of  the  size  of  half-a-crown  will  often  be  sufficient,  though  of  some  skins 
as  much  as  10  square  inches  are  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  [Dr. 
Holland.] 

It  is  perhaps  more  common,  however,  to  take  the  entire  stomach 
[dried-maws,  veils,  reeds,  or  yiming*  they  are  often  called),  and  to  pour 
upon  them  from  one  to  three  quarts  of  water  for  each  stomach,  and  to 
allow  them  to  infuse  for  several  days.  If  only  one  has  been  infused,  and 
the  rennet  is  intended  for  immediate  use,  the  infusion  requires  only  to  be 
skimmed  and  strained.  But  if  several  maw-skins  be  infused — or,  as  is 
the  custom  in  Cheshire,  as  many  as  have  been  provided  for  the  whole 
season — about  two  quarts  of  water  are  taken  for  each,  and,  alter  stand- 
ing not  more  than  two  days,  the  infusion  is  poured  off,  and  is  completely 
saturated  with  salt.  During  the  summer  it  is  constantly  skimmed,  and 
fresh  salt  added  from  time  to  time.     Or  a  strong  brine  may  at  once 

*  Id  Norttiumberland  the  dried  -stomach  is  sometimes  called  the  Itealap,  which  is  evidently 
the  German  kdse-lab,  cheese-rennet.  Loppert  and  lapp&t,  applied  in  Northtimberland  and 
the  West  of  Scotland  respectively  to  sour,  curdled  milk,  is  derived  from  the  same  GelDum 
W6,  rennet,  orlaher,  to  coagulate. 
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oe  poareJ  upon  the  skins,  and  the  infusion,  when  the  skins  are  taken 
out,  may  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time.  Some  even  recommend  that 
the  liquid  rennet  should  not  be  used  until  it  is  at  least  two  months  old. 
When  thus  kept,  however,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  water  should  be 
fully  saturated  with  salt. 

In  Ayrshire,  and  in  some  other  counties,  it  is  customary  to  cut  the 
dried  stomach  into  small  pieces,  and  to  put  it,  with  a  handful  or  two  of 
salt  and  one  or  two  quarts  of  water,  into  ajar,  to  allow  it  to  stand  for  two 
or  three  days,  afterwards  to  pour  upon  it  another  pint  for  a  couple  of  days, 
to  mix  the  two  decoctions,  and,  when  strained,  to  bottle  the  whole  for 
future  use.     In  this  state  it  may  be  kept  for  many  months.* 

In  all  the  methods  above  described,  the  exhausted  skins  are  thrown 
away.  Where  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  as  in  Cheshire  and  Ayrshire, 
they  cannot  of  course  be  put  to  any  second  use,  but  where  they  are  steeped 
whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  might  be  used  with  al- 
most equal  advantage  a  second  or  even  a  third  time.  Accordingly,  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  in  the  north  of  England  to  re-salt  the  stomach 
after  it  has  been  once  steeped,  and  when  long  dried,  as  before,  to  use  it 
a  second  and  even  a  third  time  for  the  preparation  of  rennet.  When  we 
explain  the  mode  in  which  rennet  acts,  you  will  see  that  the  same  skin 
may,  with  good  reason,  be  expected  to  yield  a  good  rennet,  after  being 
waited  again  and  again  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

In  making  rennet,  some  use  pure  water  only,  others  prefer  clear  whey, 
others  a  decoction  of  leaves — such  as  those  of  the  sweetbriar,  the  dog- 
rose,  and  the  bramble — or  of  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers,  while  others, 
again,  put  in  le;iions,  cloves,  mace,  or  brandy.  These  various  practices 
are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  rennet  keep  better,  of  lessen- 
ing its  unpleasant  smell,  of  preventing  any  unpleasant  taste  it  might 
give  to  the  curd,  or  finally  of  directly  improving  the  flavour  of  the  cheese. 
The  acidity  of  the  lemon  will,  no  doubt,  increase  also  the  coagulating 
power  of  any  rennet  to  which  it  may  be  added. 

4°.  How  the  rennet  is  used. — The  rennet  thus  prepared  is  poured  into 
the  milk  previously  raised  to  the  temperature  of  90°  or  95°  F.,  and  is 
intimately  mixed  with  it.  The  quantity  which  it  is  necessary  to  add 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  rennet — from  a  table-spoonful  to  half  a 
pint  for  30  or  40  gallons  of  milk.  The  time  necessary  for  the  complete 
fixing  of  the  curd  varies  also  from  15  minutes  to  an  hour  or  even  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  chief  causes  of  this  variation  are  the  temperature  of  the 
milk,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  rennet  employed. 

But  how  does  the  rennet  act  in  causing  this  coagulation?  Before 
we  can  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  what  rennet 
really  is. 

§  19.    Theory  of  the  action  of  rennet. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  hitherto  almost  generally  received,  that  the  only 
effective  substanou  contained  in  rennet  is  the  gastric  juice  derived  from 
the  stomach  of  th !  calf.     To  this  persiiasion  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed 

■  A  table-spoonful  of  this  rennet,  accordinj  to  Mr.  Alton,  will  coaaulalo  30  gallons  of  milk, 
4ud  will  curdle  it  in  five  or  ten  mitiutes,  wliereas  llie  English  rennet  requires  irom  one  to 
Sitlse  hiurs.  Tliis  superiority  he  ascribes  to  the  custom  of  leavin?  the  curdled  millt  in  Ilil 
aomach     He  denies  also  that  this  milk  given  ajiv  harsh  taste  to  the  cheese. 
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the  custom  both  of  preserving  the  natural  contents  of  the  stomach — and 
of  generally  throwing  away  the  bag  after  being  once  salted,  dried,  and 
extracted.  The  gastric  juice  which  exudes  from  the  interior  surface  of 
the  stomachs  of  all  animals  is  k^'jwn  to  curdle  milk  readily,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  natural  to  ascribe  'he  action  of  rennet  to  the  presence  of  this 
substance,  and  to  infer  that,  oeing  once  extracted,  it  was  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect much  advantage  from  salting  and  infusing  tlie  membrane  a  second 
time.     Bu*:  the  three  facts — 

a.  That  in  most  places  it  is  customary  to  wash  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  before  salting  it,  and  thus  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  it  may  contain  ; 

6.  That  besides,  in  many  places,  the  bags  are  laid  up  in  brine  for 
weeks  and  months,  and  are  then  drained  out  of  this  brine  before  they  are 
dried — by  which  any  gastric  juice  remaining  must  be  almost  entirely  re- 
moved,— and 

c.  That  after  being  dried  and  steeped  once  for  the  preparation  of  ren- 
net, experience  has  proved  that  they  may  again  be  salted  and  used  over 
again  ; 

— tliese  three  facts,  I  think,  shew  that  the  efficacy  of  rennet  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  thing  originally  contained  in  the  stomach,  but  upon 
something  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  stomach  itself. 

Now  when  considering  the  properties  of  milk-sugar  and  of  lactic  acid, 
I  have  stated  that  if  a  piece  of  the  fresh  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  in- 
testine, or  even  of  the  bladder  of  an  animal,  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
few  days,  and  be  then  immersed  into  a  solution  of  milk-sugar,  it  will 
gradually  transform  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  In  milk  this  merahrane 
would  produce  a  similar  effect,  aiding  and  hastening  the  natural  souring 
and  curdling  effect  of  the  casein.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  the  surface  of 
the  meiribrane  has  undergone  such  a  degree  of  change  or  decomposition, 
as  enables  it  to  induce  the  elements  of  the  sugar  to  alter  their  mutual 
arrangement,  and  to  unite  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  lactic  acid 

If  the  moist  membrane  be  exposed  for  a  longer  time  to  the  air  this 
change  of  its  surface  will  penetrate  deeper,  and  it  will  become  more  ef- 
fective in  inducing  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  its  surface  may  run  into  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, and  besides  acquiring  a  disagreeable  odour  may  become  capable 
also  of  bringing  on  fermentation  and  putrefactive  decay  in  the  solutions 
upon  which  it  may  be  made  to  act.  It  is  not  expedient,  therefore,  to  at- 
tempt to  heighten  the  transforming  effect  of  animal  membranes  by 
exposing  them  for  a  greater  length  of  '  ime  to  the  air  in  a  moist  and  fresh 
state. 

But  if  the  membrane  be  salted,  aul  thus  preserved  from  the  rapid 
action  of  the  air,  it  will  be  protected  from  putrefaction  in  a  great  degree, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  undergo  that  gradual  change  upon  its 
surface  to  which  its  power  of  transforming  solutions  of  sugar  is  ascribed. 
And  this  change  will  be  materially  hastened  and  increased  and  made  to 
penetrate  deeper,  if  the  salted  membrane  be  subsequently  dried  slowly 
in  the  air  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  be  afterwards  kept  for  a  length  of  time 
where  the  air  has  n-.ore  or  less  ready  access  to  it.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  whicli  he  calf's  stomach  is  subjected  for  the  preparation  of 
rennet,  and  it  is  an    mportant  practical  observation  tliat  the  membrane 
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ihould  be  kept  at  least  12  months,  if  it  is  to  aoquire  very  powerfu' 
coagulating  properties. 

It  is  necessary  furuier  to  remind  you  that  when  malt  is  steeped  in 
wator  for  a  few  minutes,  a  substance,  named  diastase,  is  extracted  from 
it,  which  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  changing  starch  into 
sugar  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  large  quantity  (p.  119).  Now  if  this 
diastase  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  a  change 
similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  surface  of  animal  membranes,  and 
acquires  tl  e  property  of  transforming  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  After  un- 
dergoing this  change  it  sull  dissuves  readily  in  water,  and  if  a  solution 
of  it  be  poured  into  one  of  sugar,  the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  lactic 
acid  gradually  proceeds.  There  exist,  therefore,  substances  soluble  m 
water,  which  possess  the  same  power'  as  slightly  decayed  but  insoluble 
animal  membrane,  of  converting  sugar  into  lactic  acid. 

During  the  protracted  drying  and  decay  of  the  salted  stomach,  the 
;hange  undergone  at  length  by  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  such  as  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  mailer  capable  of  dissolving  in  water,  and  which 
also  possesses  the  property  of  quickly  converting  the  sugar  into  the  acid 
of  milk.  This  matter,  water  extracts  from  the  dried  skin,  and  it  forms 
the  active  ingredient  in  rennet. 

I  need  not  further  explain  to  you  upoj;  what  this  activity  depends-^- 
iince  as  you  already  know  any  thing  which  will  rapidly  change  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  will  also,  if  gently  warmed,  rapidly  curdle  milk  (p. 
567). 

Thus  the  action  of  rennet  resolves  itself  simply  into  a  curdling  of  milk 
6y  the  action  of  its  own  acid.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  when  sour  milk 
in  Switzerland  is  at  once  mixed  with  that  from  which  the  cheese  is  to  be 
made ;  or  it  is  only  a  more  speedy  way  of  bringing  about  the  curdling 
that  takes  place  when  milk  sours  naturally  and  is  then  gently  warmed 
till  the  curd  separates. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  coagulation  effected  so  much  more 
rapidly  by  the  action  of  rennet  than  when  the  milk  is  left  to  sour  of  its 
own  accord  ?  It  is  because  the  whole  of  the  animal  matter  in  the  rennet 
is  already  in  the  state  in  which  it  easily  transforms  the  sugar  into  acid, 
and  being  intimately  mixed  with  the  whole  milk  in  a  warm  stale,  it  pro- 
duces acid  near  every  particle  of  the  cheesy  matter.  From  this 
cheesy  matter  the  acid  formed  takes  away  the  soda  that  holds  it  in  solu- 
tion, and  thus  renders  it  insoluble  or  curdles  the  milk.  In  milk,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  left  txj  sour  and  curdle  of  itself,  the  casein  must  first 
be  changed  by  ilie  action  of  the  air  before  it  can  transform  the  sugar  and 
produce  acid.  This  cha;ige  takes  place  more  or  less  slowly,  and  chiefly 
at  the  surface  of  the  milk  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  sour- 
ing, therefore,  must  also  proceed  slowly,  and  the  curdling  of  which  it  is 
the  cause. 

It  is  no  objection  to  thvi  explanation  of  the  action  of  rennet,  that  neither 
the  milk  nor  the  whey  Viecome  sensibly  sour  during  the  separation  of  the 
curd.  The  acid,  as  it  is  produced,  combines  directly  with  the  soda  pre- 
viously united  to  the  curd,  an!  renders  the  latter  insoluble — while,'" 
any  excess  of  acid  do  happen  O  be  formed,  it  is  in  great  part  taken  uj 
and  retained  mechanically  by  L-.e  curd,  and  ,thus  is  not  aft<!rwards  sen- 
sibly perceii  ed  in  the  whey. 
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Using  the  same  skin  a  second  Lime. — If  this  then  be  a  true  ex;[.lanation 
of  the  action  of  rennet — if  the  coagulating  ingredient  in  it  be  merely  a 
portion  of  the  changed  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself — it  is  obvious  tliat 
the  bag,  after  being  once  used,  may  be  again  salted  and  dried  with  ad- 
vantage. The  slow  decay  may,  after  a  second  salting,  become  still 
slower,  and  thus  it  may  require  to  be  longer  kept  after  the  second  than 
after  the  first  salting,  before  it  will  give  a  rennet  as  powerful  as  that 
which  was  first  extracted  from  it.  But  ^nless  it  be  merely  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  which  is  capable  of  undergoing 
that  kind  of  change  upon  which  the  coagulating  power  depends,  there  is 
no  apparent  reason,  as  I  have  already  sta*ed  to  you,  why  the  same 
maiD-  skin  may  not  be  salted,  dried,  and  steeped  many  times  over. 

Use  of  whey. — Again,  in  the  maldng  of  rennet  there  seems  some  pro- 
priety in  the  use  of  whey  rather  than  of  water.  The  whey  may  contain 
a  portion  of  the  rennet  which  had  been  adJed  to  the  milk  from  which 
it  was  extracted,  a'ld  may  thus  be  able  of  itself  to  curdle  milk.  It  is 
sure  also  to  contain  some  milk-sugar,  which,  being  changed  into  acid 
when  the  whey  is  poured  upon  the  dried  stomach,  will  add  to  the  coag- 
ulating power  of  the  rennet  obtained. 

Use  of  the  curdled  milk  contained  in  the  stomach. — Does  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  action  of  rennet  throw  any  light  upon  the  use  of  the 
curdled  milk  found  in  the  stomach  ?  Is  it  of  any  service,  or  ought  itto 
be  rejected? 

We  are  certain  that  it  must  be  of  service  in  coagulating  milk,  since  in 
Cheshire,  according  to  Dr.  Holland,  it  is  frequently  taken  out  and  salted 
by  itself  for  immediate  use.  But  a  slight  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  casein,  as  I  have  already  stated  them  to  you  (p.  562),  will  explain 
why  this  curdy  matter  should  be  serviceable  for  such  a  purpose. 

You  will  recollect  that  casein,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short 
time,  acquires,  like  animal  membranes,  the  property  of  converting  sugar 
into  lactic  acid  (p.  562),  and  of  curdling  milk.  Now  the  curdy  matter 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  ac- 
quires this  property  as  completely  as  a  more  pure  curd  will  do.  If  salted 
and  kept,  it  will  be  changed  still  further,  and  will  acquire  this  property 
in  a  greater  degree.  In  short,  keeping  will  affect  the  curd  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  it  does  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself,  and  will 
render  it  alike  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  rennet.  Nor  is 
it  unlikely  that  fresh  well-squeezed  curd,  if  mixed  vidth  much  salt  and 
kept  in  slightly  covered  jars  for  10  or  12  months,  might  yield  a  rennet 
possessed  of  good  coagulating  properties. 

It  thus  appears  that,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  the  curdy  matter 
contained  in  the  calfs  stomach  ought  to  be  preserved  and  salted  for  use. 
If  in  any  district  this  curd  be  suspected  to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour 
to  the  cheese,  this  bad  effect  may  probably  be  remedied  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  stomach,  washing  it  well  mth  water — as  is  done  in  some  dairy 
districts — mixing  it  with  salt,  and  then  returning  it  into  the  stomach 
again. 

Another  practical  conclusion  may  also  be  drawn  from  this  explanation 
of  the  action  of  the  stomach.  Since  it  is  the  membrane  alone  that  acts, 
there  can  no  loss  accrue  by  carefully  washing  the  stomach  as  well  as 
the  curd  it  contains.     On     is  contrary,  by  so  doing  we  may  remove 
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Grom  its  inner  surface  some  sabstaiices  which,  if  allowed  to  reinain,  might 
afterwards  act  injuriously  upon  the  flavour  or  upon  the  other  qualities  of 
the  cheese. 

§  20.  Of  tkt  circumstances  by  which  the  quality  of  cheese  is  affected. 

All  cheese  consists  essentially  of  the  curd  mixed  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  fatty  matter  and  of  the  sugar  of  milk.  But  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  several  constituents 
of  milk  are  mixed  togethet,  or  in  the  general  mode  of  dairy  manage- 
ment, give  rise  to  varieties  a'  cheese  almost  without  number.  Nearly 
every  dairy  district  produces  one  or  more  qualities  of  cheese  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  attend  briefly  to  some  of  these 
causes  of  diversity. 

1°.  Natural  differences  in  the  milk It  is  obvious  that  whatever  gives 

rise  to  natural  differences  in  the  quality  of  (he  milk  must  affect  also  that 
of  the  cheese  prepared  from  jt.  If  the  milk  be  poor  in  butter,  so  must 
the  cheese  be.  If  the  pasture  be  such  as  to  give  a  milk  rich  in  cream, 
the  cheese  will  partake  of  the  same  quality.  If  the  herbage  or  other  food 
aflect  the  taste  of  the  milk  or  cream,  it  will  also  modify  the  flavour  of  the 
cheese. 

2°.  Miik  of  different  animals. — So  the  milk  of  difTerent  animals 
will  give  cheese  of  unlike  qualities.  The  ewe-milk  cheeses  of  Tuscany, 
Naples,  and  Languedoc,  and  those  of  goat's  milk  ma^'e  on  Mont  Dor 
and  elsewhere,  are  celebrated  for  qualities  which  are  n.  t  possessed  by 
cheeses  prepared  from  cow's  milk  in  a  similar  way.  Buffalo  milk  also 
gives  a  cheese  of  peculiar  qualities,  which  is  manufactured  in  some  parts 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory. 

either  kinds  of  cheese  agam  are  made  from  mixtures  of  the  milk  of  dif- 
'areti*  animals.  Thus  the  strong  tasted  cheese  of  Lecca  and  the  cele- 
brated Roquefort  cheese  are  prepared  from  mixtures  of  goat  with  ewe- 
railk,  aud  the  cheese  of  Mont  Cenis*  from  both  of  these  mixed  with  the 
milk  of  the  cow.f 

3°.  Creamed  or  uncreamed  milk. — Still  further  diflferences  are  pro- 
duced according  to  the  proportion  of  cream  which  is  left  in  or  is  added  to 
the  milk.  Thus  if  cream  only  be  employed,  we  have  the  rich  cream- 
cheese  which  must  be  eaten  in  a  comparatively  recent  state.  Or,  if  the 
cream  of  the  previous  night's  milking  be  added  to  tlie  new  milk  of  the 
mornmg,  we  may  have  such  cheese  as  the  Stilton  of  England,  or  the 
small,  soft,  and  rich  Brie  cheeses,  so  much  esteemed  in  France.  If  the 
entire  milk  only  be  used,  we  have  such  cheeses  as  the  Cheshire,  the 
Double  Gloucester,  the  Cheddar,  the  Wiltsldre,  and  the  Dunlop  cheeses 
of  Britain,  the  Kinnegad  cheese,  I  believe,  of  Ireland,  and  the  Gouda  and 
Edam  cheeses  of  Holland.  Even  here,  however,  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  the  warm  milk  from  the  cow  is  curdled  alone,  as  at  Gouda  and 
Edam,  or  whether  it  is  mixed  viritli  the  milk  of  the  evening  before,  as  is 
generally  done  in  Cheshire  and  Ayrshire.  Many  persons  are  of  opin- 
ion that  cream,  which  has  once  been  separated,  can  never  be  so  well 

'  Lecca  U  a  province  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  ;  Roquefort,  a  town 
m  the  pastoral  department  of  Aveiron,  in  the  South  of  France,  famed  for  ita  Bheep;  and 
Mont  Cenia,  a  mountain  in  Savoy. 

t  The  milk  of  2  goats  is  mixed  wi  ^  that  of  20  sheep  and  5  cow4. 
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mixed  again  with  the  milk,  that  a  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  shall  net 
flow  out  with  the  whey  and  render  the  cheese  less  rich. 

If,  again,  the  creanc  of  the  evening's  milk  be  removed,  and  the  skim- 
med milk  added  to  the  new  milk  of  the  next  morning,  such  cheeses  as 
the  Single  Gloucester  are  obtained.  If  the  cream  be  taken  once  from 
all  the  milk,  the  bettei  kinds  of  skimmed-railk  cheese,  such  as  theDutch 
cheese  of  Leyden,  are  prepared — while  if  the.  milk  be  twice  skimmed, 
we  have  the  poorer  cheeses  of  Friesland  and  Groningeii.  If  skimmed 
for  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  we  get  the  hard  and  horny  cheeses 
of  Essex  and  Sussex,  which  often  require  tlie  axe  to  break  them  up. 

4°.  Butter-milk  cheese. — But  poor  or  butterless  cheese  will  also  differ 
in  quality  according  to  the  state  of  the  milk  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
If  the  new  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  to  throw  up  its  cream,  and  this  be 
then  removed  in  the  usual  way,  the  ordinary  skimmed-milk  cheese  will 
be  obtained  by  adding  rennetto  the  milk  ^ut  if,  instead  of  skimming, 
we  allow  the  mill;  to  stand  till  it  begins  ■>  sour,  and  then  remove  the 
butter  by  churning  the  whole,  we  obtain  the  milk  in  a  sour  state  {butter- 
milk). From  this  milk  the  curd  separates  natiarally  by  gentle  heating. 
But  being  thus  prepared  from  sour  milk  and  without  the  use  of  rennet, 
butter-raUk  cjieese  differs  more  or  less  in  quality  from  that  which  is  made 
from  sweet  skimmed  milk. 

The  acid  in  the  butter-milk,  especially  after  it  has  stood  a  day  or  two, 
is  capable  of  coagulating  new  milk  also,  and  thus,  by  mixing  more  or 
less  sweet  milk  with  the  butter-milk  before  it  is  warmed,  several  othei 
qualities  of  mixed  butter  and  sweet  milk  cheese  may  readily  be  manu 
fac'ured. 

If,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  the  churning  of  the  whole  milk 
gives  butter  in  larger  quantity,  of  better  quality,  and  more  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  year  (p.  558),  the  manufacture  of  these  butter-milk 
cheeses  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  dairy  farmers,  especially  in  those 
districts  where  butter  is  considered  as  the  most  important  produce. 

5°.  Whey-cheese. — The  wliey  which  separates  from  the  curd,  and 
especially  the  white  whey,  which  is  pressed  out  towards  the  last,  contains 
a  portion  of  curd,  and  not  unfrequently  a  considerable  quantity  of  Lutter 
also.  When  the  whey  is  heated,  the  curd  and  butter  rise  to  the  siuface, 
and  are  readily  skimmed  off.  This  curd  alone  will  often  yield  a  cheese 
of  excellent  quality,  and  so  rich  in  butter,  that  a  very  good  imitation  of 
Stilton  cheeee  may  sometimes  be  made  with  alternate  layers  of  new 
milk-curd  and  this  curd  of  whey. 

6°.  Mixtures  of  vegetable  substances  loith  the  milk — New  varieties 
of  cheese  are  formed  by  mixing  vegetable  substances  with  the  curd.  A 
green  decoction  of  two  parts  of  sage-leaves,  one  of  marigold,  and  a  httle 
parsley,  gives  its  colour  to  the  green  cheese  of  Wiltshire ;  some  even  mix 
up  the  entire  leaves  with  the  curd.  The  celebrated  Schabzieger  cheese 
of  Switzerland  is  made  by  crushiug  the  skim-milk  cheese  after  it  is  se 
veral  months  old  to  fine  powder  in  a  mill,  mixing  it  then  with  one-tenti 
of  its  weight  of  fine  salt  and  one-twentieth  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  the 
mellilot  trefoil  {trifolium  tnelilotus  cerulca),  and  afterwards  with  oil  or 
butter — working  the  whole  into  a  paste,  which  is  pressed  and  carefully 
dried. 

Potato  cheeses,  as  thi;    an  callc '.,  are  made  it;  va^ous  ways.    One 
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pound  of  sour  milk  is  mixed  with  five  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes  and  a 
little  salt,  and  the  whole  is  beat  into  a  pulp,  which,  after  standing  five  or 
six  days,  is  worked  up  again,  and  then  dried  in  the  usual  way.  Others 
mix  three  parts  of  dried  boiled  potatoes  with  two  of  fresh  curd,  or  equal 
weights,  or  more  curd  than  potato  according  to  the  quality  required. 
Such  cheeses  are  made  in  Thuringia,  in  Saxony,  and  in  other  parts  ot 
Germany.  In  Savoy,  an  excellent  cheese  is  made  by  mixing  one  of  the 
pulp  of  potatoes  with  three  of  ewe  milk  curd,  and  in  Westphalia  a  po- 
tato cheese  is  made  with  skimmed  milk.  This  Westphalian  cheese, 
while  in  the  pasty  state,  is  allowed  to  undergo  a  certain  extent  of  fer- 
mentation before  it  is  finally  worked  up  with  butter  and  salt,  made  into 
shapes  and  dried.  The  extent  to  which  this  fermentation  is  permitted  to 
go  determines  the  flavour  of  the  cheese. 

§  21.  Circumstances  under  which  cheese  of  different  qualities  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  milk. 

But  from  the  same  mjlk,  in  the  same  state,  different  kinds  or  qualities 
of  cheese  may  be  prepared  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  milk  or 
the  curd  is  treated.  Let  us  consider  also  a  few  of  the  circumstances  by 
wliich  this  result  may  be  brought  about. 

1°.  Temperature  to  which  the  milk  is  heated. — The  temperature  of  new 
or  entire  milk,  when  the  rennet  is  added,  should  be  raised  to  about  95°  F. 
— that  of  skiinmeJ  milk  need  not  be  quite  so  high.  If  the  milk  be 
warmer  the  curd  is  hard  and  tough,  if  colder,  it  is  soft  and  difficult  to  ob- 
tain free  from  the  whey.  When  the  former  happens  to  be  the  case,  a 
portion  of  the  first  whey  that  sepaiates  may  be  taken  out  into  another 
vessel,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  poured  in  again.  If  it  prove  to  have 
been  too  cold,  hot  milk  or  water  may  be  added  to  it — or  a  vessel  contain- 
ing hot  water  may  be  put  into  it  before  the  curdling  commences — or  the 
first  portion  of  whey  that  separates  may  be  heated  and  poured  again 
upon  the  curd.  The  quality  of  the  cheese,  however,  will  always  be 
more  or  less  affected  when  it  happens  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  of 
these  remedies.  To  make  the  best  cheese,  the  true  temperature  should 
always  be  attained  as  nearly  as  possible,  before  the  rennet  is  added. 

2°.  Mode  in  which  the  milk  is  warmed. — If,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
dairies,  the  milk  be  warmed  in  an  iron  pot  upon  the  naked  fire,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  singed  or  fire-fanged.  A  very  slight  inat- 
tention may  cause  this  to  be  the  case,  and  the  taste  of  the  cheese  is  sure 
to  be  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  In  Cheshire  the  milk  is  put  into  a  large 
tin  pail,  which  is  plunged  into  a  boiler  of  hot  water,  and  frequently  stir- 
red till  it  is  raised  to  the  proper  temperature.  In  large  dairy  establish- 
ments, however,  the  safest  method  is  to  have  a  pot  wilh  a  double  bottom, 
consisting  of  one  pot  within  anolher — after  the  manner  of  a  glue-pot — the 
spac(!  between  the  two  being  filled  with  water.  The  fire  applied  be- 
neath thus  acts  only  upon  the  water,  and  can  never,  by  any  ordinary 
neglect,  do  injury  to  the  milk.  It  is  desirable  in  this  heating,  not  to  raise 
the  temperature  higher  than  is  necessary,  as  a  great  heat  is  apt  to  give 
an  oiliness  to  the  fatty  matter  of  the  milk. 

3°.  The  time  during  which  the  curd  stands  is  also  of  importance.  It 
•aoi.ld  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  fully  coagulated.  Tlie  longer 
it  stands  after  this  thj  harder  and  tougher  it  wi!     become. 
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4°.  The  quality  of  the  rennet  is  of  much  importance  not  only  in  ipgard 
to  the  certainty  of  the  coagulation,  but  also  to  the  flavour  of  the  cheese. 
In  some  parts  of  Cheshire,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  usual  to  take  a  piece 
of  the  dried  membrane  and  steep  it  overnight  with  a  little  salt  for  the 
easuing  raoraing's  milk.  It  is  tlius  sure  to  be  fresh  and  sweet  if  the 
dried  maw  be  in  good  preservation.  But  where  it  is  customary  to  steep 
several  skins  at  a  time,  and  to  bottle  the  rennet  for  after-use,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  saturate  the  solution  completely  with  salt  and  to  season  il 
with  spices,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
state.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  rennet  is  said  to  be  frequently  kept 
in  bottles  till  it  is  almost  putrid,  and  in  this  state  is  still  put  into  the  milk. 
Such  rennet  may  not  only  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the  cheese,  but  is  likely 
also  to  render  it  more  ditficult  to  cure  and  to  bring  on  putrefaction  after- 
wards and  a  premature  decay. 

5°.  The  quantity  of  rennet  added  ought  to  be  regulated  as  carefully 
as  the  temperature  of  the  milk.  Too  much  renders  'he  curd  tough  ;  toe 
little  causes  the  loss  of  much  time,  and  may  permv.  a  larger  portion  of 
the  butter  to  separate  itself  from  the  curd.  It  is  to  be  expected  also  that 
when  rennet  is  used  in  great  excess,  a  portion  of  it  will  remain  in  tlje 
curd,  and  will  natrirally  affect  the  kind  and  rapidity  of  the  changes  it 
afterwards  undergoes.  Thus  it  is  said  to  cause  the  cheese  to  heave  or 
swell  out  from  fermentation.  It  is  probable  also  that  it  will  affect  the 
flavour  which  ttie  cheese  acquires  by  keeping.  Thus  it  may  be  that  the 
agreeable  or  unpleasant  taste  of  the  cheeses  of  certain  districts  or  dairies 
may  be  less  due  to  the  quality  of  the  pastures  or  of  the  milk  itself,  than 
to  the  quantity  of  rennet  with  which  it  has  there  been  customary  to  co- 
agulate the  milk. 

C°.  The  way  in  which  the  rermel  is  made,  no  less  than  its  state  of  pre- 
servation and  the  quantity  employed,  may  also  influence  the  flavour  oi 
other  qualities  of  the  cheese.  For  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
celebrated  French  cheese — that  of  Epoisse — the  rennet  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — Four  fresh  calf-skins,  with  the  curd  they  contain,  are  well 
washed  in  water,  cliopped  into  small  pieces,  and  digested  in  a  mixture 
of  5  quarts  of  brandy  with  15  of  water,  adding  at  the  same  time  aj  lbs. 
of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each 
of  cloves  and  fennel  seeds.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  liquor  is  filtered 
and  preserved  in  well  corked  bottles,  while  the  membrane  is  put  intosalt- 
water  to  form  a  new  portion  of  rennet.  For  making  rich  cheeses,  the 
rennet  should  always  be  filtered  clear.   [II  latte  e  i  suoi  prodotti,  p.  274.] 

Again,  on  Mont  Dor,  the  rennet  is  made  with  white  vnae  and  vinegar. 
An  ounce  of  common  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  half  a  pint  of 
vinegar  with  2^  pints  of  white  wine,  and  in  this  solution  a  prepared 
goat's  stomach  or  apiece  of  dried  pig' s  bladder  is  steeped  foralength  of 
time.  A  single  spoonful  of  this  rennet  is  said  to  be  snfBeient  for  45  or 
50  quarts  of  milk.  No  doubt  the  acid  of  the  vinegar  and  of  the  wine  aid 
the  coagulating  power  derived  from  the  membrane. 

Rennets  prepared  in  the  above  ways  must  affect  the  flavour  of  the 
cheese  differently  from  such  as  are  obtained  by  the  several  more  or  less 
careful  methods  usually  adopted  in  this  country. 

7°-  When  acids  are  used  alone — as  vinegar,  tartaric  acid,  and  muria- 
tic acid  sometimes  are — for  coagulating  the  milk,  tlie  flavour  of  th» 
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3heese  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  .n  some  measure  different  from  that  which 
is  prepared  with  ordinary  rennet. 

8°.  The  way  in  which  the  curd  is  treated. — It  is  usual  in  our  best 
cheese  districts  carefully  and  slowly  to  separate  the  curd  from  the  whey — 
not  to  hasten  the  separation,  lest  a  larger  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  should 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  curd  and  the  cheese  should  thus  be  rendered  poorer 
than  usual.  But  ia  some  places  the  practice  prevails  of  washing  the 
curd  v/ith  hot  water  after  the  whey  has  been  partially  separated  from  it. 

Thus  at  Gouda  in  Holland,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  whey  has  been 
gradually  removed,  a  quantity  of  hot  water  is  added,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main u(  on  it  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  houj'.  The  heat  makes  the 
cheese  more  solid  and  causes  it  to  keep  better. 

In  Itijly,  again,  the  so-called  pear-shaped  cacdo-cavallo  cheeses  and 
the  rouhd  palloni  cheeses  of  Gravina,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  are 
made  fiom  curd,  which,  after  being  scalded  with  boiling  whey,  is  cut  into 
slices,  Imeaded  in  boiling  water,  worked  with  the  hand  till  it  is  perfectly 
tenacious  and  elastic,  and  then  made  into  shapes.  The  water  in  which 
the  curd  is  washed,  after  standing  24  hours,  throws  up  much  oily  mat- 
ter, which  is  skimmed  off  and  made  into  butter. 

The  varieties  of  cheese  prepared  by  these  methods  no  doubt  derive  the 
peculiar  characters  upon  which  their  reputation  depends  from  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  curd  is  subjected — but  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  them 
can  be  so  rich  as  a  cheese  from  the  same  milk  would  be,  if  manufactured 
in  a  Cheshire,  a  Wiltshire,  or  an  Ayrshire  dairy. 

9°.  The  separation  of  the  whey  is  a  part  of  the  process  upon  which  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  in  a  considerable  degree  depends.  In  Cheshire 
more  time  and  attention  is  devoted  to  the  perfect  extraction  of  the  whey 
than  in  almost  any  other  district.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whey  contains  sugar  and  lactic  acid,  which  may  undergo  decomposition, 
aid  a  quantity  of  rennet  which  may  bring  on  fermentation — by  both  of 
vfhich  processes  the  flavour  of  the  cheeses  must  be  considerably  affected 
— it  will  appear  of  great  importance  that  the  whey  should  be  as  com- 
iJetely  removed  from  the  curd  as  it  can  possibly  be.  To  aid  in  effecting 
ihis  a  curd-mill,  for  chopping  it  fine  after  the  whey  is  strained  off,  is  in 
ase  in  many  of  the  large  English  dairies,  and  a  very  ingenious,  and  I 
believe  effectual,  pneumatic  cheese-press  for  sucking  out  the  whey  was 
mvented  by  the  late  Sir  John  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh.  [Transactions 
and  Prize  Essays  of  the  Highland  Society,   vol.  i.,  p.  204.] 

But  the  way  in  which  the  whey  is  separated  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, and  has  much  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  Thus 
in  Norfolk,  according  to  Marshall,  when  the. curd  is  fairly  set,  the  dairy- 
maid bares  her  arm,  plunges  it  into  the  curd,  and  with  the  help  of  her 
wooden  ladle  breaks  up  minutely  and  intimately  mixes  the  curd  T^-ith  tlie 
whey,  This  she  does  for  10  or  15  minutes,  after  which  the  curd  is  al- 
lowed to  subside,  and  the  whey  is  drawn  off.  By  this  agitation 
the  whey  must  carry  off  more  of  the  butter  and  the  cheese  nust  be 
poorer. 

In  Cheshire  and  Ayrshire,  again,  the  curd  is  cut  with  a  knife,  but  ^^ 
gently  used  and  slowly  pressed  till  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  chopped  tine,  an: 
ihusmore  of  the  oily  matter  is  retair.'sd.  On  the  same  principle,  in  making 
•Jie  Stilton  cheese,  the  curd  is  n.    cut  or  brrken  at  all,  but  is  pressed 
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gently  and  with  care  tUl  tsie  whey  gradually  drains  out.   Th  is  tic  butter 
and  the  curd  remain  intermixed,  and  the  rich  cheese  of  Stilton  isthe  result 

Thus  you  will  see  that  while  it  is  of  importance  that  all  the  whey 
should  be  extracted  from  the  curd,  yet  that  the  quickest  way  may  not  he 
the  best.  More  time  and  care  must  be  bestowed  in  order  to  effect  this 
object,  the  richer  the  cheese  we  wish  to  obtain.  You  will  see,  also,  ho\« 
the  quality  of  the  milk  or  of  the  pastures  may  often  be  blamed  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  richness  or  other  qualities  of  our  cheese,  which  are 
in  reality  due  to  slight  but  material  differences  in  our  mode  of  manufac- 
turing it. 

10°.  TTie  kind  of  salt  used  is  considered  by  many  to  have  some  effect 
upon  the  taste  of  the  cheese.  Thus  the  cheese  of  Gerom6,  in  the  Vos- 
ges,  is  supposed  to  derive  a  peculiar  taste  from  the  Lorena  salt  with 
which  it  is  cured.  In  Holland,  also,  the  efficacy  of  one  kind  of  salt 
over  another  for  the  curing  of  cheese  is  generally  acknowledged,  [British , 
Husbandry,  ii.,  p.  424.]  It  is  indeed  not  unlikely  that  the  more  or  less 
impure  salts  of  different  localities  may  affect  the  flavour  of  the  cheese, 
but  wherever  the  salt  may  be  manufactured,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a 
uniform  and  tolerably  pure  state,  by  the  Simple  process  of  purification, 
which  I  have  already  described  to  you  (p.  565.) 

11°.  The  mode  in  which  the  salt  is  applied. — In  making  the  large 
Cheshire  cheeses  the  dried  curd,  for  a  single  cheese  of  GO  lbs.,  is  broken 
down  fine  and  divided  into  three  equal  portions.  One  of  these  is 
mingled  \«ith  double  the  quantity  of  salt  added  to  the  others,  and  this 
is  so  put  into  the  cheese-vat  as  to  form  the  central  part  of  the  cheese. 
By  this  precaution  the  after-salting  on  the  surface  is  sure  to  penetrate 
deep  enough  to  cure  effectually  the  less  salted  parts.  In  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Somerset  the  curd  is  pressed  without  salt,  and  the  cheese, 
when  formed,  is  made  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  salt  afterwards  through 
its  surface.  This  is  found  to  answer  well  with  the  small  and  thin 
cheeses  made  in  these  counties,  but  were  it  adopted  for  the  large  cheeses 
of  Cheshire  and  Dunlop,  or  even  for  the  pine-apple  cheeses  of  Wiltshire, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  quality  would  frequently  be  injured.  It 
may  not  be  impossible  to  cause  salt  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
large  cheese,  but  it  cannot  be  easy  in  this  way  to  salt  the  whole  cheese 
equally,  while  the  care  and  attention  required  must  be  greatly  increased. 

12°.  Addition  of  cream  or  butler  to  the  curd. — Another  mode  of  im- 
proving tne  quality  of  cheese  is  by  the  addition  of  cream  or  butter  to  the 
dried  and  crumbled  curd.  Much  diligence,  however,  is  required  fully 
to  incorporate  these,  so  that  the  cheese  may  be  uniform  throughout.  Still 
this  practice  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  cheeses  of  certain  districts. 
In  Italy  they  malie  a  cheese  after  the  manner  of  the  English,  [II  latte  e  i 
snoi  prodotti,  p.  277],  into  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is 
worked ;  and  the  Redeem  cheese  of  Belgium  is  made  by  ad  ing  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  the  yoke  of  an  egg  to  every  pound  of  pressed  curd. 

13°.  The  colouring  matter  added  to  the  chuse  is  thought  by  many  to 
affect  its  quality.  In  foreign  countries  saffron  is  very  generally  usea  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  milk  before  it  is  coagulated.  In  Holland  and  in 
Cheshire  annalto  is  most  commonly  employed,  while  in  other  dis- 
tricts the  marigold  or  the  carrot,  boiled  in  milk,  ar?  the  usual  colouring 
matteis. 
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The  quantity  of  annatto  employed  is  cod  paratively  small — less  than 
aalf  an  ounce  to  a  cheese  of  60  lbs. — but  eve.i  this  quantity  is  considered 
by  many  to  be'  an  injurious  admixture.  Flence  a  native  of  Cheshire 
prefers  the  uncoloured  cheese,  the  annatto  being  added  to  such  only  aa 
are  intended  fur  the  London  or  other  distant  markets. 

14°.  Size  of  the  cheese. — From  the  same  milk  it  is  obvious  that  cheeses 
of  difl'erent  sizes,  if  treated  in  the  same  way,  will  at  the  end  of  a  given 
number  of  months  possess  qualities  in  a  considerable  degree  different. 
Hence,  without  supposing  any  inferiority,  either  in  the  milk  or  in  the  ge- 
neral mode  of  treatment,  the  size  usually  adopted  for  the  cheeses  of  a 
particular  district  or  dairy,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  recognized  inferiority 
in  some  quality  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  possess  in  a  high 
degree. 

15°.  The  method  of  curing  has  very  much  influence  upon  the  after- 
qualities  of  the  cheese.  The  care  with  which  they  are  salted — the 
warmth  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  kept  during  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks — the  temperature  and  closeness  of  the  cheese-room  in  which  they 
are  afterwards  preserved — the  frequency  of  turning,  of  cleaning  from 
mould,  and  of  rubbing  with  butter — all  these  circumstances  exercise  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  after-qualities  of  the  cheese.  Indeed,  in 
very  many  instancae  the  high  reputation  of  a  particular  dairy  district  or 
dairy  farm  is  derived  from  some  special  attention  to  one  or  other  or  to  all 
of  the  apparently  minor  points  to  which  1  have  just  adverted. 

In  Tuscany,  the  cheeses,  after  being  hung  up  for  some  tirhe  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  fire,  are  put  to  ripen  in  an  underground  cool  and  damp 
cellar;  and  the  celebrated  French  cheeses  of  Roquefort  are  supposed  to 
owe  much  of  the  pecuUar  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  to  the  cool 
and  uniform  temperature  of  the  subterranean  caverns  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  have  long  been  accustomed  to  preserve  them. 

In  Rosshire  it  is  said  to  be  the  custom  with  some  proprietors  to  bury 
their  cheeses  under  the  sea  sand  at  low  water,  and  that  the  action  of 
the  sea- water  in  this  situation  renders  them  more  juicy  and  of  an  exquisite 
flavour. 

16°.  Ammoniacal  cheese. — The  influence  of  the  mode  of  curing  upon 
the  quality  is  shown  very  strikingly  in  the  small  ammoniacal  cheeses  of 
Brie,  which  are  very  much  esteemed  in  Paris.  They  are  soft  unpressed 
cheeses,  which  are  allowed  to  -pen  in  a  room  the  temperature  of  which 
is  kept  between  60°  and  70°  I  till  they  begin  to  undergo  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentation  and  emit  an  ammoniacal  odour.  They  are  ge 
nerally  unctuous,  and  sometimes  so  small  as  not  to  weigh  more  than  an 
ounce. 

A  little  consideration,  indeed,  will  satisfy  you,  that  by  varying  the 
mode  of  curing,  and  especially  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  kept, 
you  may  produce  an  almost  endless  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  cheeses 
you  bring  into  the  market. 

17°.  Inoculating  cheese. — It  is  said  that  a  cheese,  possessed  of  n  i 
very  striking  taste  of  its  own,  may  be  inoculated  with  any  flavour  we 
ap  )rove  of,  by  patting  into  it  with  a  scoop  a  small  portion  of  the  cheese 
which  we  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  made  to  resemble.  Of  course 
:his  can  apply  ouly  to  cheeses  otherwise  of  equal  richness,  for  we  could 
icarcely  expect  to  give  a  single  GlouMste-  the   flavour  of  a  Stilton. 
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by  merely  putting  into  it  a  small  portion  of  a  rich  and  esteemed  Stilton 
cheese. 

\  22.   Of  the  average  quantity  of  cheese  yielded  by  different  varieties  of 
milk,  and  of  the  produce  of  a  single  cow. 
There  appear  to  be  very  great  differences  in  the  proportions  of  cheeso 
fielded  by  milk  at  different  seasons  and  in  different  localities. 

In  milk,  of  an  average  quality,  there  are  contained  from  4  to  5  percent, 
if  casein  or  dry  cheesy  matter  (p.  534),which,  if  all  extracted,would  give— 
6  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  of  skimmed  milk  cheese,  or  ?  from  100  lbs.  of 
9  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  of  entire  milk  cheese,  $  milk. 

This  is  very  nearly  the  proportion  actually  obtained  in  some  of  the 
best  dairy  districts  in  the  summer  season.     Thus — 

In  Ayrshire — 10  lbs.  of  mUk,  or   }  gave  1  lb.  of  whole  milk 
1  imjjerial  gallon,  {  cheese  ; 

or  136  wine  quarts  gave  127i  lbs.  of  cheese  three  months  old.* 

In  Gloucester — 7  lbs.  of  milk,  or  ?  gave  1  lb.  of  double 
3i  wine  quarts,      ^  Gloucester  ; 

this  is  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  is  probably  much  above  the  average 
of  the  county. 

In  Holstein,  it  is  said  that  100  lbs.  of  mUk  will  give  about — 

New  skimmed  milk  cheese 6  lbs. 

Butter        3^  " 

Butter-mUk 14    " 

Whey 76J  " 

100  lbs. 

But  this  statement  is  so  far  indefinite  that  it  affords  us  no  means  of 
judging  how  much  curd  is  left  in  the  butter-milk,  nor  how  much  watei 
was  present  in  the  new  cheese.  Indeed,  most  of  the  statements  on  record 
are  deficient  in  this  respect,  that  the  dryness  of  the  cheese  is  not  accu- 
rately expressed. 

In   Cheshire,  the  average  produce  of  a  cow  is  reckoned  at  360  lbs.  of 
whole  milk  cheese,  or  about  1  lb.  per  day  for  the  whole  year.     Taking 
8  wine  quarts  of  milk  as  the  average  daily  yield  of  a  cow  in  that  county, 
we  have  as  the  average  produce  of  the  mUk  the  whole  year  through — 
1  lb.  of  cheese  from  8  wine  quarts,  or  16  lbs.  of  milk. 

It  is  indeed  undoubted,  that  the  proportion  of  cheese  varies  very 
much  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  the  dryness  of  the  weather. 
Though,  therefore,  in  summer  7  or  8  lbs.  of  mUk  may  sometimes  yield 
a  pound  of  cheese,  it  is  possible  that  as  much  as  20  lbs.  of  milk  may  at 
other  -s'^asons  be  required  to  give  the  same  quantity.     Thus  in — 

Soutli  Holland,  the  summer  produce  of  a  cow  is  reckoned  at  about  200 
lbs.  of  skimmed  milk  cheese,  and  80  lbs.  of  butter ;  or  in  a  week  10  lbs. 
of  skiiiimed  milk  cheese,  and  4  to  7  lbs.  of  butter.  Of  whole  milk 
cheese  some  expect  as  much  as  3  or  i  lbs.  a  day. 

*  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Sbuthbar,  informs  me  thai  the  roBuIt  of  his  experience  with  a  dBir7 
of  4'J  cows  ill  the  higher  part  of  Ayrshire,  near  Muirkirk,  is,  that — 

9U  imperial  quarts  of  sweet  milk  grlve  an  Ayrshire  atone  of  24  lbs.  of  full  milk  cheese, 
Vrhile  the  same  quantity  of  aklm  milk  gives  only  16  lbs.  of  skimmed  milk  cheese.  That  il 
rery  nearly — 

9  lbs.  of  new  milk  give  1  lb.  of  full  milk  cheese. 

14  lbs.  of  skim-milk  give  1  lb.  of  skim  milk  cheese  (see  p.  6So>. 
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In  Switzerland,  generally,  a  cow,  giving  12  quarts  of  millc  £.  lay  will 
daring  the  summer,  yield  a  daily  produce  of  1 J  lbs.  of  whole  oi  full  railk 
cheesR^or  10|  quarts  of  milk,  about  2)  lbs.,  will  give  a  pound  of  cheese. 

In  the  high  pastures  of  Scaria,  again,  in  the  same  country,  one  cow 
will  give  for  the  90  days  of  summer  about  60  lbs.  of  skirataied-milk 
cheese  and  40  lbs.  of  butter — or  11  ounces  of  cheese  per  day. 

It  appears,  therefore,  as  we  should  otherwise  expect,  that  the  average 
produce  of  cheese  is  afifected  by  many  circumstances — but  that  in  this 
country  8  to  10  lbs.  of  good  milk,  in  the  summer  season,  will  yield  one 
pound  of  whole  milk  cheese. 

§  23.  Of  the  fermented  liquor  from  milk,  and  of  milk  vinegar. 

Milk  is  capable  of  undergoing  what  is  called  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  of  yielding  an  intoxicating  liquor.  The  Tartars  prepare  such  a 
liquor  from  mare's  milk,  to  which  the  nameof  ^OMmjssis  given.  When 
made  from  cow's  milk  it  is  called  airen,  and  is  less  esteemed  because 
generally  of  a  weaker  quality.  The  Arabians  and  Turks  prepare  a  si- 
milar liquor,  which  the  former  call  leban,  and  the  latter  yaourt.  In  the 
Orkuey  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
butter-milk  is  sometimes  kept  till  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  acquires  intoxicating  qualities. 

It  is  the  sugar  contained  in  milk  which,  by  the  fermentation,  is  changed 
into  alcohol.  As  mare's  milk,  like  that  of  the  ass,  contains  more  sugar 
(p.  534)  than  that  of  the  cow,  it  gives  a  stronger  liquor,  and  is  therefore 
naturally  preferred  by  the  Tartars.  By  distillation  ardent  spirits  are  ob- 
tained from  koumiss,  and  when  carefully  made  in  close  vessels,  a  pint  of 
the  liquor  will  yield  half  an  ounce  of  spirit.  The  koumiss  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner : 

To  the  new  milk,  diluted  with  a  sixth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  a  quantity 
of  rennet,  or  what  is  better,  of  sour  koumiss,  is  added,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  up  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours.  It  is  then  stirred  or  churned 
together  till  the  curd  and  whey  are  intimately  mixed,  and  is  again  left 
at  rest  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  put  into  a  tall  vessel, 
and  agitated  till  it  becomes  perfectly  homogeneous.  It  has  now  an  agree- 
able sourish  taste,  and  in  a  cool  place  may  be  preserved  for  several 
months  in  close  vessels.  It  is  always  shaken  up  before  it  is  drunk.  This 
liquor,  from  the  cheese  and  butter  it  contains,  is  a  nourishing  as  well  as 
an  exhilarating  drink,  and  is  not  followed  by  the  usual  bad  effects  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  It  is  even  recommended  as  a  wholesome  article  of 
diet  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or  of  general  debility. 

Milk  vinegar. — If  the  koumiss  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  the  spirit  dis- 
appears and  vinegar  is  formed.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  a  milk  vinegar 
of  pleasant  quality  is  prepared  by  adding  honey,  sugar,  spirit,  and  a  lit- 
tle yeast  to  the  boiled  whey,  and  setting  the  mixture  aside  to  ferment  in 
a  warm  place.     [II  latte  e  i  suoi  prodotti,  pp.  415  and_  450.] 

§  24.   Of  the  composition  of  the  saline  constituents  of  milk 

When  milk  is  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  biiroed,  a 

small  quantity  of  ash   remains  behind.      The  proportion  which  the 

weight  of  this  ash  bears  to  that  of  the  whole  milk  is  variable— as  the 

q'lalities  of  the  milk  itself  are — so  that  1000  lbs.  will  leave  sometimes 
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only  3  lbs.,  at  others  as  much  as  7  lbs.  of  ash.  This  ash  consists  <f  a 
mixtu:  a  of  common  salt  and  chloride  of  potassium  (p.  188),  with  the 
phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  The  relative  proportions  of 
these  several  substances  yielded  by  lOOC  lbs.  of  the  milk  of  two  dif- 
ferent cows,  were  as  follows  [Haidleu,  Annal.  der  Chera.  und  Phar., 
xiv.,  p.  273]  : 

I.  II. 

Phosphate  of  lime 2-31  lbs.  3-44  lbs. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia     .     .     .     0-42     "  0-64     " 

Phosphate  of  peroxid     -firon      .     0-07     "  0-07     " 

Chloride  of  potassium   ....     1-44     "  1-83     '• 

Chloride  of  sodium 0-24     "  0-34     " 

Free  soda 0-42     "  0-45     " 

4-90     "  6-77     '• 

It  is  probable  that  the  phosphates  and  chlorides  existed  as  such  in  the 
milk  as  it  came  from  the  cow,  the  free  soda  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
combination  with  the  casein,  and  to  have  held  it  in  solution  in  the  milk. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  curdling  d 
milk  is,  that  the  acid  produced  in,  or  added  to,  the  milk,  takes  this  soda 
from  the  casein,  anH  renders  it  insoluble  in  water,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence it  separates  in  the  form  of  curd  (see  p.  566). 

§  25.  Purposes  served  by  milk  in  the  animal  economy. 

Milk  is  the  food  provided  for  the  young  animal,  at  a  period  when  it  is 
unable  to  seek  food  for  itself.     It  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  of — 

1°.  The  casein  ot  curd. — This  being  almost  identical  in  constitution 
with  the  lean  part  or  fibrin  of  the  muscles  serves  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  flesh  of  the  animal. 

2°.  The  fat  or  butler,  which  is  mainly  expended  in  supplying  fat  to 
those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  fat  is  usually  deposited. 

3°.  The  sugar,  which  is  probably  consumed  by  the  lungs  during  re- 
spiration. 

4°.  The  saline  matter,  from  which  come  the  salts  contained  in  the 
blood,  and  the  earthy  part  of  the  bones  of  young  and  growing  animals 
fed  upon  milk. 

These  several  purposes  served  I' »  milk  will  come  again  under  our 
consideration  in  the  following  lecture. 


NOTES. 
1°.  On  the  churning  of  butter  in  the  French  churn. 
Mr.  Burnett,  of  (iadgirth,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  infor- 
mation regarding  the  merits  of  the  French  churn  mentioned  in  page 
555  :— 

"  1  see  you  make  mention,  in  page  555  of  your  Lectures,  of  a  churn 
lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Blacker  from  France.  I  got  one  of  these  from 
Mr.  Blacker  about  two  years  ago,  and  have  proved  its  merits  to  be  very 
great      I  use  none  else,  and  have  been  the  means  of  dfistributing  it  ovei 
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different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  made  of  tin,  of  a  barrel 
shape,  and  is  placed  in  a  trough  of  water,  heated  or  otherwise,  to  convey 
the  proper  temperature  to  the  cream.  I  have  tried  many  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  proper  temperature  for  churning  cream  in 
this  churn,  and  have  founithat  58°  F.  produces  the  best  quality  of  but- 
ter in  the  shortest  time — the  time  occupied  being  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  At  60°  it  was  often  done  in  five  to  seven  minutes,  and  although 
a  little  soft  at  first,  produced  butter  of  a  good  colour  and  quality — on  no 
occasioiji  was  it  ever  white.  I  also  tried  56°  F.  It  took  generally  one 
hour,  was  harder,  but  no  better  in  quality  than  that  of  58°- 

"  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  cream 
I  fouud  that  in  July,  when  the  rows  wer3  oa  good  pasture,  and  occasion 
ally  house-fed  on  clover — 

16  quarts  of  cream  ^  rod'jcsd     .     12  lbs.    8  oz. 

24       do.         do.  do.  .     16  lbs.  12  oz. 

30       do.         do.  do.  .     20  lbs.    8  oz. 


Or,  70  quarts  produced       ....     49  lbs.  12  oz. 

When  fed  on  cabbage — 

50  quarts  of  cream  produced  .     .     32  lbs. 
Again— 

50  quarts  of  cream  produced  .     .     32  lbs.  4  oz. 
CO     do.         do.  do.        .     .     40  lbs. 

Or  Che  whole  six  quarts  of  cream  in  July  gave  4  Ihs.  of  hutter. 

"  On  churning  the  whole  milk  in  this  churn,  100  quarts  of  milk  at  60° 
produced  8  lbs.  of  butter  of  excellent  quality  in  one  hour  and  a  half — 8 
quarts  of  hot  water  were  put  into  the  chum  according  to  the  old  system. 

"  100  quarts  of  milk  from  the  same  cows  at  64°  produced  only  7  lbs. 
of  butter  of  a  soft  and  inferior  quality,   and  took  two  hours  to  churn,  16 « 
quarts  of  hot  water  being  put  into  the  churn  on  this  occasion. 

"  The  whole  milk  was  sometimes  churned  in  less  than  one  hour,  but 
from  that  to  one  hour  and  a  half  was  the  general  time  occupied,  whereas 
three  to  four  hours  is  the  time  occupied  in  churning  in  the  common  churn. 

"  To  ascertain  whether  the  whole  milk  or  the  cream  produced  the 
greatest  quantity  of  butter  in  this  churn,  I  took  the  milk  of  five  cows 
(Ayrshire  breed)  for  one  week  in  July  last,  amounting  to  508  quarts— 
the  yield  of  butter  was  36  lbs.  11  oz.  I  then  took  the  same  quantity  of 
milk  from  the  same  cows  for  the  same  period  of  lime,  and  let  it  stand  for 
cream — the  butter  produced  was  37  lbs.  4  oz.  The  food  and  other  cir- 
cumstances were  quite  the  same. 

"  To  test  the  quality  of  my  butter,  I  sent  it  last  summer  to  a  show  at 
Ayr,  and  obtained  the  second  premium  both  for  fresh  and  salt ;  the  heat 
at  which  it  was  churned  was  58°,  and  the  time  not  exceeding  half  an 
hour." 

On  these  observations  of  Mr.  Burnett,  I  must  in  fairness  remark,  that 
several  other  persons  who  have  used  this  chum,  have  not  reported  by  any 
means  so  favourably  of  its  merits.  Perhaps  they  have  not  knowu  how 
to  manage  it  so  skilfully. 

2°!  Quantily,of  milk  and  hulter  yielded  by  Ayrshire  cows 
Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbr    has  fuiriished  ns  with  the  following  pro 
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portions  of  cream  and  butter  yielded  by  his  dairy  of  38  cows,  at  Well- 
wood,  in  the  higher  part  of  Ayrshire,  near  Muirkirk,  during  six  severa*. 
lavs  in  November  and  December,  1843  : — 

Cream  Butler 

Pate.  in  imp.  galls.  in  pounds 

November     1  ......  16  43i 

7 19i  47^ 

"  14  . 18J  43 

21 21}  47 

29 18  39 

December     7 19  43J 

In  all 112^  galls,  gave      263^ 

or,  seven  quarts  of  cream  in  Novexiber  gave  four  pounds  of  butter. 

The  cream  appears  from  the  table  to  have  become  gradually  less  rich, 
though  the  whole  quantity  did  not  diminish. 

Mr.  Alexander  remarks,  that  "  the  proportion  of  cream  varies  in  his 
dairy  from  jth  to  Ath  of  the  bulk  of  the  milk,  and  that  the  Guernsey  or 
Highland,  or  any  black  or  black-marked  cow,  gives  more  cream  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk."     That  is,  they  give  a  richer  milk. 

This  is  a  curious  physiological  fact,  and  is  probably  related  to  an  ob- 
servation made  in  the  fattening  of  these  races,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
food  goes  further  in  fattening  a  black  or  black-marked  than  a  dun  or  white 
beast.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  has  been  observed  in  the 
Durham  breed — as  white  auimala,  of  pure  blood,  are  often  great  favour- 
ites with  the  breeders  of  Tees- Water  stock. 

3°.  Profit  of  making  butler  and  cheese  compared  toith  that  of 
selling  the  milk. 
For  the  following  particulars  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander 
The  produce  of  cheese  and  butter  is  the  average  of  his  experience  at 
Wellwood,  in  Ayrshire. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  milli  is  usually  disposed  of.  It  is 
sold  in  the  state  of  new  milk,  or  it  is  made  into  full  milk  cheese,  and  the 
whey  given  to  pigs^-or  it  is  made  into  butter,  and  the  skim-milk  sold,  or 
made  into  cheese,  or  given  to  pigs.  The  profit  of  each  of  these  three 
methods,  at  the  Ayrshire  prices,  is  as  follows  approximately  : — 

s.  d. 
a. — 90  quarts  of  new  milk,  at  2d.  a  quart,  are  sold  for  .  15  0 
h. — 90  quarts  of  new  milk  give  24  lbs.  of  full  milk  c  leese, 

which,  at  4Jd.,  per  lb.  are  sold  for         .         .  .90 

The  whey  is  worth,  at  least    .  .06 

9  6 
e. — 90  quarts  of  milk,  churned  altogether,  give  9  lbs.  of  butter, 

at9d 6     9 

90  quarts  of  butter-milk,  at  \A.  per  quart  .         .         .         .39 

10     6 
Tn  tlie  country,  where  the  butter-milk  cannot  be  sold,  it  is  given  to  th« 
figs,  and  does  not  yield  so  large  a  return. 
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d-     90  quarts  of  new  milk  give  18  quarts  of  cream,  yielding 

9  lbs.  jf  butter  at  9d.,  as  before 6  9 

18  quan.9  of  butter-milk,  at  Jd 0  9 

70  quarts  of  skim-milk,  at  Jd. 2  11 

10     6 

When  the  skim-milk  cmnot  be  sold,  it  may  be  given  to  the  pigs,  or 
it  may  be  made  into  skim-milk  cheese.  In  the  latter  case  the  profit  is 
as  follows : — 

s.  d. 

t. — ^Butter  anJ  butter-milk,  as  before 7    6 

70  quarts  o."  skim-milk  give  16  lbs.  of  cheese,  which,  at  3d. 

per  lb.         .  4     0 


Thus  we  have  90  quarts  of  milk- 


11     6 


s. 

d. 

15 

0 

9 

6 

10 

6 

10 

5 

11 

6 

a — sold  as  new  milk,  worth         .... 

h — made  into  full-milk  cheese     .... 

c — made  into  butter  and  butter-milk,  where  the  latter 
can  be  sold  ...... 

d — made  into  butter  and  skim-milk,  where  the  latter 
can  be  sold         ...... 

e — made  into  butter  and  skim- milk  cheese 
In  the  country,  therefore,  according  to  these  calculations,  the  most  pro- 
fitable way  is  to  make  butter  and  skim-milk  cheese.  The  farmer  is  thus 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  an  adjoining  population.  The  small 
quantity  of  butter-milk  he  thus  obtains  he  will  easily  be  able  to  dispose 
of,,  or  otherwise  to  employ  to  advantage. 

According  to  Mr.  Ayton,  it  is  still  more  profitable  to  feed  calves  with 
the  milk,  but  I  fird  many  people  differ  from  him  .in  this  point.  At  all 
events,  a  good  ani  readj'  market  ;s  required  for  the  veal. 


LECTURE  XXL 

Of  the  fceilin^  of  uiimals,  and  the  purposes  served  by  Iheir  food. — Substances  of  which  the 
parts  of  animal  bodies  consist. — ^Whence  do  tlie  animals  derive  these  substances- are 
thejr  all  present  in  the  food? — Use  of  the  srarcli,  gum.  and  sugar  contained  in  vegetable 
food.^Functions  of  a  full-grown  animal. — Of  the  respiration  of  animals. — Generaforigin 
and  purposes  served  by  the  fat  in  carnivorous  an  1  herbivorous  animals. — Of  the  diges'ive 
process  in  animals. — Purposes  served  by  food  and  digestion. — The  food  sustains  the  full- 
grown  animal. — Necessity  of  a  mixed  food. — It  sustains  and  increases  the  fattening  ani- 
mal.— Relative  fattening  powers  of  ditferent  kinds  of  food IIow  circumstances  affect  this 

fattening  property. — Purposes  served  by  food  in  the  pregnant — in  the  young  and  growing 
animals,  such  as  the  calf— and  in  the  millc  cow. — ^Effect  of  different  kintis  of  Ibod'on  the 
quality  of  the  mdk. — Fattening  of  the  cow  as  the  milk  lessens  in  quantity — Experimental, 
economical,  and  theoretical  value  of  ditferent  kinds  of  food  for  these  several  purposes. — 
Circumstance.^  which  affect  these  values — Soil,  manure,  form  in  which  the  food  is  given, 
ventilation,  light,  warmth,  exeicise,  activity,  salt  and  other  condiments. 

HAViNti  in  the  preceding  lectures  consitlered  tlie  composition  of  the 
direct  products  of  the  soil — grains,  roots,  and  grasses — and  of  the  most 
important  indirect  products — milk,  butter,  and  cheese — the  only  part  of 
our  subject  which  now  remains  to  be  discussed  is  the  relative  values  of 
these  several  products  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  how  far  these  values 
are  affected  by  the  age,  the  growth,  the  constitution,  and  race  of  the  ani- 
mal— by  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  fed — and  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  placed  while  the  food  is  administered  to  it. 

§  1.  Of  the  substance  of  which  the  parts  of  animals  consist. 

The  bodies  of  animals  consist  of  solid  and  fluid  parts. 
1^.  The  solid  parts  are  chiefly  made  u|)  of  the  ir.uscles,  the  fat,  and 
the  bones. 

a.  The  muscles,  in  their  natural  state,  as  I  have  already  had  occasiou 
to  mention  (p.  444j,  consist  in  100  parts  of  about — 

Dry  matter 23 

Water 77 

100 
so  that,  to  add  100  lbs.  to  the  weight  of  an  animal  in  the  form  of  muscle, 
only  23  lbs.  of  solid  matter  require  to  be  incorporated  with  its  system. 

When  the  muscular  or  lean  part  of  beef,  mutton,  &;c.,  is  washed 
in  a  current  of  water  fur  a  length  of  time — the  blood,  to  which  the  red 
colour  is  owing,  and  all  the  soluble  substances,  gradually  disappear,  and 
the  muscle  becomes  perfectly  white.  In  this  state,  with  the  exception 
of  some  fatty  and  other  matters  which  still  remain  intermixed  wilh  it,  the 
white  mass  forms  what  is  known  to  chemists  by  the  name  o{  fibrin. 
This  name  is  given  to  it  because  it  forms  the  fibres  which  run  along  the 
muscles  and  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  their  substance. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  proportions  of  muscular  fibre 
and  other  substances  contained  in  the  flesh  of  several  different  animals  in 
its  natural  state,  fSchlossberger,  Arjialen  der  Pharraacie,  December, 
i842,  p.  344] :— 
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.    JSL^    .    o     i    I    &     I 
s   ^^r^^  i   ^    ■&    §    3    i 

Miiacular  nbrt.vessels.ncires 
and  cellular  substance  .    .  17-5   150  lG-2  16-8   18-0   170   16'5   12  0   IM 

Soluble  albumen  and  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood  {liema- 

2-2     3-2    2  6     2-4     2-3     45     30     5  2     4-4 


AlcohoUcextract,containmg  {    ^.^     ^.j     j.^  ,j  ^     ^.^     j.y 

saune  matter \  C  2  4  ) 

Watery  extract,  containing  5    ^.g      ^.^    j.g     ^.g  i        1  j.^     j.^      ^.^     ^.g 
s&line  matter  •.■■.!  ^ 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  lit- 
tle albumen* trace     0 1  trace  trace    0'4     —      0'6     —      2-2 

Water  and  loss 77-5   797  78-2  783  76-9   76-0  77-3  80-1   80-5 

100     100   100    100    100    100    100     100     100 

The  proportions  in  the  above  table  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  constant ; 
tliey  seetri,  however,  to  shew  what  we  should  otherwise  expect,  that  the 
muscular  part  of  fishes  contains  a  less  proportion  of  fibrin  than  that  oi 
land  animals  in  general. 

When  dried  beef  is  burned  it  leaves  about  4i  per  cent,  of  incombus- 
tible ash — or  100  lbs.  of  the  muscle  of  a  living  animal  in  its  natural 
state  contain  about  one  pound  of  saline  or  inorganic  matter. 

Of  this  inorganic  matter,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  that  about  two- 
thirds  consist  of  phosphate  of  Lime.  Thus  to  add  ]  00  lbs.  to  the  muscular 
part  of  a  full  grown  animal,  there  must  be  incorporated  with  its  substance 
about — 

Water 77  lbs. 

Fibrin,  with  a  little  fat      .         .         22     " 
Phosphate  of  lime     ...  f  " 

Other  saline  matters  .         .  ^  " 

100 

6.  The  fat  of  animals  consists,  like  the  fat  of  butter,  of  a  solid  and 
iuid  portion.  The  fluid  fat  is  in  great  part  squeezed  out  when  the  whole 
is  submitted  to  powerful  pressure. 

The  fluid  portion  of  the  fat,  called  by  chemists  oleine,  so  far  as  it  lias 
yet  been  examined,  appears  to  be  identical  in  all  animals.  It  is  also  the 
same  thing  exactly  as  the  fluid  part  of  olive  oil,  of  the  oil  of  almonds, 
and  of  the  oils  of  many  other  fruits.  It  exists  in  larger  quantity  in  the 
fat  of  the  pig  than  in  that  of  th^  sheep,  and  hence  pqrk  fat  is  softer  than 
beef  or  rnutton  suet.  From  lard  it  is  now  expressed  on  a  great  scale  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  other  uses. 
The  manufacturers  of  stearine  candles  express  it  from  beef  and  mutton 
fat.  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  solid  part  in  a  harder 
state  that  it  may  make  a  more  beautiful  and  less  fusible  candle.  The 
fluid  oil  of  animal  fats,  however,  is  known  to  differ  fiom  the  liquid  part 
of  butter  (baiter-oil)  described  in  the  preceding  Lecture  (p  059',  and 
from  ths  fluid  part  of  linseed  and  other  similar  oils  which  dry.  and  form 

•  This  pliospbate  of  lime  ts  over  and  above  that  which  exists  naturiilly  in,  and  is  insepar^ 
able  from,  tlie  muscalar  fibre  itself  and  from  the  albumen. 
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a  kind  of  varnish  when  exposed  to  the  air.     These  latter  facts  are  do! 
without  their  importance,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

The  solid  part  of  the  fat  of  animals  is  known  to  vary  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent among  different  races.  Thus  the  solid  fat  of  man  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  goose,  and  with  that  which  exists  in  olive  oil  and  in  butter. 
To  this  the  name  of  margarine  is  given.  But  the  solid  fat  of  the  cow, 
the  sheep,  the  horse,  and  the  pig,  differs  from  that  of  man,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  stearine. 

The  solid  and  fluid  parts  are  mixed  together  in  different  proportions  in 
the  fat,  not  only  of  different  animals,  but  of  the  same  animal  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  in  different  parts  of  its  body.  Hence  the  greater  hard- 
ness observed  in  the  suet  than  in  other  portions  of  the  fat  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton, and  hence  also  the  different  quality  and  appearance  of  the  fat  of  an 
ox  according  to  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  it  has  been  fed  or  fattened. 
c.  The  bones,  like  the  muscles,  consist  of  a  combustible  and  an  incorti 
bustible  portion,  but  in  the  bones  the  inorganic  or  incombustible  part  is 
by  much  the  greater.  To  the  organic  matter  of  bones  the  name  of  gel- 
atine or  glue  is  given,  and  it  can  be  partly  extracted  from  them  by  boil- 
ing. The  proportion  of  gelatine  which  exists  in  bones  varies  with  the 
kind  of  animal — with  ihe  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  bone  is  taken 
— and  very  often  with  the  age  and  state  of  health  of  the  animal,  and  with 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  be  fed.  It  is  greater  in  spongy 
Dones,  in  the  bones  of  young  animals,  and  probably  also  in  the  bones  of 
such  as  are  in  high  condition.  In  perfectly  dry  bone  it  rarely  exceeds 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight. 

The  incombustible  portion  consists  for  the  most  part  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime.     The  relative  proportions  of  these  two  earthy  com- 
pounds also  vary  with  the  kind  of  animal,  with  ite  age,  its  condition,  its 
food,  and  its  state  of  health.     To  form  100  lbs.  of  bone  the  animal  will 
usually  require  to  incorporate  with  its  own  substance  about — 
35  pounds  of  gelatine, 
55  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
4  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
3  pounds  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
3  pounds  of  soda,  potash,  and  common  salt. 

100 
cl.  Hair,  horn,  and  wool,  are  distinguished  from  the  muscular  parts  of 
(•he  animal  body  by  the  large  proportion — about  five  per  cent. — of  sul- 
phur which  they  contain.  They  consist  of  a  substance  which  in  other 
respects  closely  resembles  gluten  and  gelatine  in  its  chemical  composi- 
tion (page  445).  When  burned,  they  leave  from  one  ^p  two  per  cent,  of 
ash,  which  in  the  case  of  a  variety  of  human  hair,  which  leftl-1  percent, 
of  ash,  was  fijund  by  Van  Laer  to  consist  of — 

Pel  cent. 

Soluble  chlorides  and  sulphates     .     .  0'51 

Oxide  of  iron 0-39 

Phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  -aosphate  of  magnesia  and  silica  .  0-20 

1-10 
The  inorganic  matter  contained  i    j  air  is  therefore,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  tlie  same  in  kind  as  that  which  exists  in  the  musculai  fibre  and  in 
the  bone.  It  contains  the  same  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia — the 
same  sulphates  and  the  same  chlorides,  among  which  latter  common  salt 
is  the  most  abundant.  The  absolute  quantity  of  ash  or  inorganic  matter 
varies,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  several  substances 
are  mixed  together  in  the  different  solid  pans  uf  the  body,  but  the  sub- 
stances themselves  of  which  the  inorganic  matter  is  composed  are  nearly 
the  same,  whether  they  be  obtained  from  the  bones,  from  the  muscles,  or. 
from  the  hair. 

2°.  Of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  is  the  most  important, 
and  by  far  the  most  abundant.  The  body  of  a  full  grown  man,  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  contains  about  12  lbs.  of  blood,  [Lehmann,  Physi- 
ologische  Chemie,  I.,  pp.  113  and  338,]  that  of  a  full  grown  ox,  six 
times  as  heavy,  cannot  contain  less  than  70  or  80  lbs.  Blood  consists  of 
about — 

Per  cent. 

Water 80 

Organic  matter 19 

Saline  matter 1 

100 
The  organic  matter  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin,  which,  when  the  blood 
coagulates,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  clot — and  oC  albumen,  which  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  serum  or  fluid  part  of  clotted  blood,  but  which, 
like  the  white  of  egg,  runs  together  into  insoluble  clots  when  the  serum 
is  heated. 

The  saline  matter  remains  dissolved  in  the  serum  after  the  albumen 
has  been  separated  by  heating,  and  consists  chiefly  of  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  chlorides — nearly  the  same  compounds  as  exist  in  the  soluble 
part  of  the  ash  left  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  body. 

Besides  this  soluble  saline  matter  which  remains  in  the  serum,  a  por- 
tion of  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia 
exist  aiso  in  the  fibrin  and  in  the  albumen  of  the  blood.  Thus  in  the  dry 
state  these  substances  contain  respectively  of  the  mixed  phosphates — 

Albumen  of  ox  blood     ....     1-8  per  cent.  }  /Cgf-elins  ■> 
Fibrin  of  human  blood  ....     0-7  per  cent.  ^^  '' 

Thus  the  same  saline  and  earthy  compounds,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  bones,  are  distributed  every  where  in  sensible  proportions 
throughout  all  the  more  important  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body 

§  2.   Whence  does  the  body  obtain  these  substances  ?    Are  they  contained 
in  the  food .' 

Whence  does  the  body  derive  all  the  substa-;ces  of  which  its  several 
parts  consist? 

The  answer  to  this  question  appears  at  tirsl  sight  to  be  easy.  They 
must  be  obtained  from  the  food.'  Bui  when  the  enquiry  is  further  con- 
sidered, a  reply  to  it  is  not  so  readily  given. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  organic  part  of  the  food  contains  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — the  elements  of  which  the  organic  parts 
of  the  body  are  composed.  The  in-organic  ^natter  also  which  exists  in 
26* 
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the  food  contains  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  the  potash,  the  soda,  the  sul- 
phur, the  phosphorus,  and  the  iron,  which  exist  in  the  inorganic  parts  of 
the  animal  body — so  that  the  question  seems  already  resolved.  The 
body  obtains  from  the  food  all  the  elements  of  which  it  consists,  and 
if  these  be  not  present  in  the  food,  the  body  of  the  animal  cannot  be 
properly  built  up  and  supported. 

But  to  the  cherais.  and  physiologist  the  more  important  part  of  the 
question  still  remains.  In  what  slate  do  these  elements  enter  into  the 
body  ?  Are  the  substances  of  which  the  food  consists  decomposed  after 
they  are  taken  into  the  stomach  ?  Are  their  parts  first  torn  asunder,  and 
then  re-united  in  a  difTerent  way,  so  as  to  form  the  chemical  compounds 
of  which  the  muscles,  bones,  and  blood  consist  ?  Are  the  vital  powers 
bound  to  labour,  as  it  were,  for  the  existence  and  support  of  the  body  ? 
Do  they  compound  or  build  up  out  of  their  ultimate  elements  the  various 
substances  of  which  the  body  is  composed — or  do  they  obtain  these  sub- 
stances ready  prepared  from  the  vegetable  food  on  which  animals,  in 
general,  are  fed  ?  The  answer  which  recent  chemical  researches  give  to 
this  second  question  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  animal  physiology  in  our  time. 

l'^.  We  have  seen  that  the  flour  of  wheat  and  of  our  other  cultivated 
grains  consists  in  part  of  gluten,  of  albumen,  or  of  casein.  These  sub- 
stances all  contain  nitrogen,  and  are  identical  in  constitution  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  fibrin  of  which  the  muscles  of  animals  chiefly  con- 
sist.* The  substance  of  the  muscles  exists  ready  formed,  therefore,  in  the 
food  which  the  animal  eats.  The  labour  of  the  stomach  is  in  conse- 
quence restricted  to  that  of  merely  selecting  these  substances  from  the 
food  and  dispatching  them  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  where  they 
are  required.  The  plant  compounds  and  prepares  the  materials  of  the 
muscles — the  stomach  only  picks  out  the  bricks,  as  it  were,  from  the  other 
building  materials,  and  sends  them  forward  to  be  placed  where  they 
happen  to  be  wanted. 

2°.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  in  all  our  cr»ps,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  examined,  there  exists  a  sensible  proportion  of  fatty  or  oily  marter 
more  or  less  analogous  to  the  several  kinds  of  fat  which  exist  in  the  boJies 
of  animals.  In  regard  to  this  portion,  therefore,  of  the  body,  the  vege- 
table performs  also  the  larger  part  of  the  labour.  It  builds  up  fatty  sub- 
stances out  of  their  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  These 
substances  the  stomach  extracts  from  the  food,  and  the  body  appropriates 
them,  after  they  have  been  more  or  less  slightly  changed,  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  their  several  purposes.  There  may  possibly  be  other 
sources  of  fat,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  but  the  simplest,  the  most  na- 
tural— and  probably,  where  a  sufficient  supply  exists,  the  only  one  had 
recourse  to  by  the  healthy  animal — is  the  fat  which  is  found,  ready 
formed,  in  the  vegetable  food  it  eats. 

3°.  Further,  the  bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  blood,  contain  phosphate 

'  The  chemical  reader,  who  is  aware  of  the  exaRt  state  of  our  knowledgp.  upon  this  sub- 
ject, will  perceive  that  I  speak  here  of  the  identity  of  these  substances  only  in  so  far  a-  the 
proportions  of  carbon,  hydroeen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  concerned.  Ii  is  unnecessary  to 
allude  in  this  place  to  the  ditferent  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  they  are  kn  >wn 
to  contain — as  the  more  popular  nature  of  this  work  will  not  permit  mc  tj  discuss  the  *-e. 
fined,  though  singularly  beau-^Jul,  physiolog'f^al  questions  -with  which  these  diflTerenceB  ar^ 
connected. 
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of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  commcn  salt,  and  other  saline  com- 
pounds. These  same  compounds  exist,  leady  formed,  in  tbo  vegetable 
food,  associated  generally  with  the  glutei,  the  albumen,  or  the  casein, 
it  contains.  The  materials  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  therefore — 
(the  phosphates)  as  well  as  the  inorganic  saline  substances  which  are 
found  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  other  fluids  of  the  body — are  all  formed  in 
or  by  the  plant,  or  are  by  it  extracted  fi'jm  the  soil  and  incorporated  with 
the  food  on  which  the  animal  is  to  live. 

Not  only,  therefore,  do  the  mere  elements  of  which  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  are  formed,  exist  in  the  food — but  they  occur  in  it,  put 
together  and  combined,  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  wanted,  in 
order  to  form  the  several  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  plant,  in 
short,  is  the  compounder  of  the  raw  materials  of  living  bodies.  The  ani- 
mal uses  up  these  raw  materials— cutting  them  into  shape  when  neces- 
sary, and  fitting  them  to  the  several  places  into  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  built. 

This  is  a  very  simple,  and  yet  a  very  beautiful  view  of  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  chemical  connection  which  exist  between  the  processes 
and  purposes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Nature  seems  to  divide  the 
burden  of  building  up  living  bodies  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
kingdoms— the  lower  appearing  to  exist  and  to  labour  only  for  the  good 
of  the  higher  race  of  beings. 

§  3.  Of  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  of  the  purposes  served  by  the  starch, 
gum,  ana  sugar,  contained  in  vegetable  food. 

But,  besides  the  gluten  of  plants  and  seeds,  which  supplies  the  mate- 
rials from  which  the  muscular  parts  of  animals  are  formed,  the  oil  which 
is  converted  into  the  fat  of  animals,  and  the  saline  and  earthy  matters 
of  plants  which  supply  the  salts  of  the  blood  and  the  earth  of  the  bones- 
vegetable  food  in  general  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  sugar, 
gum,  and  other  substances  wliich  consist  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of 
water  only  (p.  111).  What  purpose  is  served  by  this  part  of  the  food  ? 
Is  it  merely  taken  into  the  stomach  and  again  rejected,  or  is  it  decom- 
posed and  made  to  serve  some  vital  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the 
living  animal  ?  From  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  all  vegetable  food 
consists  of  these  substances,  we  might  infer  that  they  were  destined  to 
serve  some  im  portant  purpose  in  the  animal  economy.  To  the  herbiv- 
orous animal  they  are,  in  fact,  almost  necessary  for  the  support  of  a 
healthy  life. 

In  order  to  understand  this  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to 
the  respiration  of  animals — the  chemical  changes  produced  ry  it,  and 
the  purposes  it  is  supposed  to  serve  in  the  animal  economy. 

1°.  Of  Ihe  function  of  respiration All  animals  possessed  of  lungs  al- 
ternately inhale  and  exhale  the  atmospheric  air.  They  breathe,  that  is, 
or  respire.  The  air  they  H raw  into  their  lungs,  supposing  it  1o  be  dry, 
consists  by  volume  (pp.  32  awi  148)  very  nearly  of — 

Nitrogen  79-16 

Oxygen 20-80 

Carbonic  acy.  0-04 

100 
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— the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  being  very  small.    But  &i  it  is  breathed 

jut  again  it  consists  of  about— 

Nitrogen 79-16 

Oxygen 16-84  to  12 

Carbonic  acid 4-00  to    8 


100 
— the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  considerably  less,  that  of  carbonic  acid 
very  much  greater,  than  before.     On  an  average  the  natural  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  found  to  be  increased  100  times  after  it  is 
expelled  by  breathing  from  the  lungs. 

Now  carbonic  acid  consists,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  In  breathing,  therefore,  the  animal  throws  off'  into  the  air  a 
quantity  of  carbon — in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid — which  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  different  species  of  animals,  and  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species.  By  a  healthy  man  the  quantity  of  carbon  thus 
thrown  off  varies  from  5  to  13  ounces,  and  by  a  cow  or  a  horse  from  3  to 
5  pounds,  in  24  hours.  All  this  carbon  must  be  derived  from  the  food. 
The  animal  eats,  therefore,  not  merely  to  support  or  to  add  weight  to  its 
body,  but  to  supply  the  carbon  also  which  is  wasted  by  respiration. 

2°.  How  the  respiration  is  fed What  part  of  the  food  supplies  the 

waste  caused  by  respiration  7     How  is  the  respiration  fed  ? 

In  animals  wiiich  live  upon  flesh — carnivorous  animals — it  is  the  fat 
ff  their  food  from  which  the  carbon  given  ofl'  by  their  lungs  is  derived. 
It  is  only  when  the  fat  fails  in  quantity  that  the  lean  or  muscular  pari 
of  the  flesh  they  eat  is  decomposed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  carbon 
to  their  lungs. 

In  an  animal  to  which  no  food  is  given  for  a  time,  the  lungs  are  fed, 
so  to  speak,  from  fat  also.  But  in  this  case  it  is  the  living  fat  of  the 
animal's  own  body.  When  digestion  is  fully  performed  and  hunger  is 
keenly  experienced,  the  body  begins  to  feed  upon  itself — the  lungs  still 
play,  respiration  continues  for  manj'  days  after  food  has  ceased  to  be  ad- 
ministered, but  the  carbon  given  offis  derived  from  the  substance  of  the 
body  itself  The  fat  first  disappears — escapes  with  tlie  breath — and  af- 
terwards.tlie  muscular  part  is  attacked.  Hence  the  emaciation  which 
follows  a  prolonged  stbstinence  from  food. 

In  animals  which  live  upon  vegetable  food  again — herbivorous  ani- 
mals— it  is  the  starch,  gum,  and  sufar,  of  the  food  which  supply  thi 
carbon  for  respiration.  It  is  only  whi  a  the  food  does  not  confain  a  suf 
ficient  supply  of  these  compounds  that  the  oil  first,  and  tlien  ihe  gluten, 
are  decomposed,  and  made  to  yield  their  carbon  to  the  jiings. 

In  man,  who  lives  on  both  kinds  of  food,  and  in  the  domestic  dog,  and 
the  pig,  which  also  eat  indifferently  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  the 
carbon  of  respiration  may  be  derived  in  part  from  tlie  fat,  and  in  part 
from  the  starch  and  sugar  which  they  eat — according  as  they  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  one  cr  by  the  other  kind  of  food. 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  know  that  such  are  the  parts  of  the  food,  to 
wliich  the  duty  of  supplying  the  demands  of  the  lungs  is  especially  com- 
mitted. There  are  several  considerations  which  letd  force  to  this  opin- 
ion.    Of  these  I  w^ill  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two. 

a.  Why  is  the  fa*,  rather  tlian  the  lean  part  of  the  food  o{  caTiivorcvt 
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animals  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  lungs,  and  why  do  starving  ani- 
mals lose  their  fat  first  ?  Because  the  chemical  decomposition  by  which 
carbon  can  be  derived  from  the  fat  is  simpler  and  more  easily  effected 
than  that  by  which  it  can  be  ob  .m.eil  from  muscular  fibre.  By  combi- 
nation with  oxygen,  fat  can  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
only,  of  which  the  former  will  pass  off  by  the  lungs  and  the  latter  in  the 
urine.  The  muscular  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  much  nitrogen 
(p.  444),  and,  if  deprived  of  its  carbon  for  the  uses  of  respiration,  must 
undergo  very  complicated  decompositions,  and  form  a  series  of  com- 
pounds, the  use  of  which,  in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive. 

Besides,  in  producing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  liin>;s  from  the  fat  of  the 
animal  food  or  of  the  living  body,  there  is  less  waste  of  material.  Fat 
consists  wholly  of  the  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
These  all  disappear  entirely  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water — both 
of  which  are  used  up.  Muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  nitrogen,  con- 
tains a  constant  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  If  the  muscle, 
then,  be  decomposed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  carbon  to  the  lungs, 
not  only  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  but  the  sulphate  and  phosphorus 
also,  would  go  to  waste,  and  would  pass  off  in  the  urine.  In  nature, 
however,  such  waste  is  rarely  seen  to  take  place ;  and,  therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  respiration  will  be  supported  by  the  muscular  fibre  only 
when  other  kinds  of  food  are  deficient. 

6.  But  in  the  stomachs  o{ herbivorous  animals,  why  are  the  starch  and 
sugar  especially  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  lungs  1  The  food  of  ani- 
mils  which  live  upon  vegetable  substances  contains  fat  as  well  as  starch 
— why  then  is  the  starch  in  this  case  dissipated  by  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, while  the  fat  is  applied  as  it  is  supposed  to  another  use  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  both  beautiful  and  satisfactory. 

Starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  consist  of  carbon  and  water  only,  and  we  can 
conceive  thera  in  their  passage  through  the  body  to  be  actually  separated 
into  these  two  substances — in  which  case  the  carbon  has  only  to  combine 
with  oxygen  and  form  carhonic  acid,  to  be  ready  to  pass  off  by  the  lungs. 
Here,  therefore,  only  one  chemical  combination  is  required — the  union 
of  carbon  with  oxygen.  It  is  the  simplest  way  in  which  we  can  con- 
ceive carbon  to  be  supplied  for  the  use,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  lungs.* 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  fat.  Though  nearly  all  kinds  of  fat  consist  en- 
tirely of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen—yet  they  cannot  be  supposed  lo 
consist  only  of  carbon  and  water.  They  contain  much  more  hydrogen  than 
is  necessary  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  which  is  present  in  them.  If, 
'hen,  the  carbon  of  these  fats  be  separated,  this  excess  of  hydrogen  will 
ilso  be  set  free,  and  if  the  former  be  made  to  combine  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  must  also  combine  with  hydrogen  to  G->rm 
water.  Thus  two  che:iiical  changes  must  go  on  simultaneously,  for 
which  more  oxygen  will  be  required,  and  which  involve  more  labour  in 
the  system  than  when  (he  carbon  alone  is  to  be  combined  with  oxygen 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  where  both  starch  and  oil  are  present  to- 
gether, the  former  shouVd  be  first  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  lungs,  the 
latter  only  when  the  supply  of  starch  or  sugar  has  been  exhausted. 

■  The  chemical  render  will  understand  that  I  am  here  only  giving  a  popular  view  of  tha 
final  result  o/ ;he  aeveral  changes  through  which  the  carbon  no  doubt  paaaes  befoi*  M 
aacapss  in  theYorm  of  carbonic  acid. 
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Tlieie  ap])ears,  therefore,  to  be  a  beautiful  adaptation  to  the  wants  azid 
co'>venience  of  animals  in  the  large  propoition  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar, 
wl_  i^h  the  more  abundant  varieties  of  vegetable  food  contains.  In  obtaining 
carbon  from  these,  the  leasl  possible  labour,  so  t  speak,  is  imposed  upon 
the  digestive  organs  of  tlu  herbivorous  races.  The  starch  and  sugar 
abound  because  much  carbon  is  required,  while  fatty  matter  or  oil  is 
present  in  smaller  quantity,  because  comparatively  little  of  this  is  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  the  usual  healthy  functions  of  the  animal 
body.  And  it  is  another  adaptntion  of  the  living  body  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  pla  ?3d,  that  when  starch  or  sugar  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  oil  of  the  food  is  consumed  for  the  supply  of  carbon  to  the 
lungs — and  failing  this  also,  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  the  vegetable  food 
or  the  mascular  fibre  of  the  minimal  food,  or  even  of  the  living  animal  it- 
self. 

3°.  Purposes  served  by  res}  {ration. — But  for  what  purpose  essential  to 
life  do  animals  respire?  If  the  starch  and  sugar  be  so  necessary  to  feed 
the  respiration — the  breathing  itself  must  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
living  animal. 

Soine  doubts  still  exist  upon  this  point.  It  is  generally  believed, 
however,  that  carbon  is  consumed  or  given  off  from  the  lungs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  heat  of  the  living  body.  When  starcii,  or  sugar, 
or  gum,  are  burned  in  the  open  air,  they  are  changed  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  much  heat.  It  is  supposed  that 
in  the  body  the  same  change — the  conversion  of  starch  and  sugar  intc 
carbonic  acid  anl  water — taking  place,  heat  must  in  like  manner  be  pro- 
duced. A.  slow  combustion,  in  short,  is  supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  animal — the  heal  of  the  body  being  greater,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the  lungs.  In  favour  of 
this  view  many  strong  reasons  have  been  advanced,  but  there  are  also 
objections  against  it  of  considerable  weight,  which  cannot  as  yet  be  satis- 
factorily removed. 

Were  we  to  adopt  this  opinion  in  regard  to  the  main  purpose  served  by 
respiration  as  the  true  one,  it  would  afford  a  very  distinct  reason  for  the 
large  amount  of  starci'  existing  in  all  our  cultivated  crops.  Respiration, 
according  to  this  vie'w',  is  necessary  to  supply  heat  to  the  animal,  and 
this  respiration  is  most  simply  and  easily  fed  by  the  starch  contained  in 
the  vegetable  food.  The  life  and  labours  of  the  plant  again  minister  to 
the  life  and  labours  of  the  animal. 

§  4.   Of  the  origin  and  the  purposes  served  by  the  fat  of  animals. 

l'^.  The  immediate  origin  or  source  of  the  fat  of  animals  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  food  with  which  the  animal  is  fed.  Camivoit)us  animals 
obtain  or  extract  it  ready  formed  from  the  flesh  they  eat — herbivorous 
animals  from  the  vegetable  fc  id  on  which  they  live. 

It  has  only  been  lately  shown  that  the  corn,  hay,  roots,  and  herbage, 
on  which  cattle  are  fed,  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oily  matter  ready 
formed  to  supply  all  the  fat  which  accumulates  in  their  bodies — or  which, 
Dy  the  milk  cow,  is  yielded  in  the  form  of  butter.  Before  the  different 
kinds  of  food  had  been  analyzed,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  fat  they  severally  contain,  it  was  supposed  that  the  fat  of 
striiials  was  derive  i  almost  solely  from  the  starch  and  sugar  oi  gum,  of 
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nhich  so  large  a  proportion  of  vegetable  food  consists.  This  opinion, 
tiowever,  has  given  way  before  the  advance  of  analytical  researclu 
A.nimals  fatten  quickest  upon  Indian  corn,  or  oil  cake,  or  oil  n;ixed  v/ith 
chopped  straw,  or  upon  oily  seeds  and  nuts — or,  as  in  the  case  of  poultry, 
oii  a  rniicture  of  meal  or  suet — because  these  kinds  of  food  contain  a  large 
propivtion  of  fatty  matter  ready  formed  which  the  animal  can  easily  ex- 
tract, and  after  a  slight  chemical  change  can  convert  into  a  portion  of  its 
own  substance. 

The  conversion  of  starch  or  sugar  into  fat  in  the  animal  body  implies 
a  chemical  change  of  a  l<iss  simple  nature — one  which  seems  to  impose 
upon  the  vital  principle  ,i  greater  amount  of  labour  than  is  implied  in  the 
simple  appropriation  of  the  fat  which  exists  ready  formed  in  the  food.  If, 
then,  there  be  in  the  food  as  much  fat  as  is  necessary  to  supply  all  that 
the  animal  appropriates  to  itself,  and  if  it  is  observed  to  lay  on  or  appro- 
priate more  when  the  food  is  richer  in  fatty  oils,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  natural  purpose  served  by  the  oil  in  the  vegetable  food  is  to  supply 
the  fat  of  the  animal  body.  In  other  words,  the  vegetable  ministers  to  the 
animal  and  lessens  its  labour  by  preparing  beforehand  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  animal  is  to  build  up  the  fatty  parts  of  its  body. 

But  though  this  is  tlie  general  source  of  the  fat  of  animals,  circum- 
stances may  occur  in  which  the  only  vegetable  food  which  the  animal  can 
procure  does  not  contaiu  a  sufficient  proporiion  of  fat  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  its  body — or  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  several  natural  functions 
it  is  destined  to  fulfil.  Tlins  wax  is  a  kind  of  fat,  and  it  has  been  shown 
(Milne  Edwards)  thai,  when  red  upon  pure  sugar,  the  bee  is  capable  of 
forming  wax  from  its  food.  When  fed  upon  such  sugar,  it  not  only  lays 
up  a  store  of  honey,  but  it  continues  to  build  its  cells  of  wax.  Now  the 
starch  of  the  food  is  readily  changed  into  sugar.  It  may  be  so  changed 
in  the  stomach  of  man  and  of  other  animals.  That  power  which  the  bee 
possesses  they  also  may  in  cases  of  emergency  be  able  to  exercise. 
Where  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil  ibr  the  necessary  uses  of  the  animal  ia 
lot  contained  in  the  food  it  eats,  it  may  form  an  additional  portion  from 
■.he  starch  or  sugar  in  whicn  its  food  abounds. 

According  to  ihe  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  the  most 
probable  opmion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  fat  of  animals  seems  to  be 
expressed  in  these  two  proposition. 

a.  That  the  fat  of  animals  is  contained  ready  formed,  and  is  usually 
derived  from  the  vegetable  or  other  food  on  which  they  live — and  that 
when  the  food  abounds  largely  in  fat,  the  animal  lays  it  more  quickly 
and  abundantly  upon  its  own  body. 

6.  That  when  the  food  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  fat  to 
enable  the  animal  comfortably  to  perform  the  various  functions  of  its 
body,  it  has  the  power  to  form  an  additional  quantity  from  the  starch  or 
sugar  it  eats — but  that  it  will  not  readily  fatten  or  lay  on  large  additions 
of  fat  upon  its  body  when  fed  upon  farinaceous,  saccharine,  or  other  food 
in  which  oil  is  not  naturally  contained.* 

■  For  llie  6ake  of  tlie  chemical  reader  I  may  be  pcrmilled  here  to  show  by  what  kind  ol 
chemical  changes— 1°,  the  fat  of  animals  in  general  may  l)e  derived  from  the  starch  oreugar 
of  their  focd  ;  and  IP,  how  the  peculiar  kinds  of  fat  contained  In  the  body  of  any  given  ani- 
mal may  be  formed  from  the  peculiar  kinds  of  fat  contained  in  ils  food. 

1°.  Hau>  fat  may  be  formed  from  starch  or  tugar.—Theaa  two  BUbBtances,  aa  we  bwrt 
•Irmdy  Been,  may  oe  represented  by  carbon  and  water  oa|y— 
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2°.   The  purposes  served  by  the  fat. — In  all  healthy  animals  which 
«ke  a  sufficient  quantity  of  exercise  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  con- 

C  irbon.       Wafer. 

Starch, consislinz  of  12    +     10,  represented  by  Ci2  Hjo  Oio 

Ca7i£  sugar,  consisting  of  12    +    U,  represented  by  Cia  Hu  Oil 

Fat,  a^ain,  margarine  for  example,  the  solid  fat  of  the  humm  body,  is  represented  (p 

559,  Twfe,)  by  Cs7  Hjs  Os    Compare  this  with  4  of  starch,  and  we  have— 

4  of  starch  .  =  U«  Hm  Ow 

1  of  mar;gar:ne  .    .    =  Cj7  Has  O5. 


Difference =    Cii  Hj  O35 

ThU  difference  is  equal  to,  or  may  be  represented  by, 

11  of  carbonic  acid  +  4  of  water  +  9  of  oxygen 
II  CO2  +4  HO  +        90 

So  that  by  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  given  off  from  the  lui^s — ot 
water,  which  may  or  may  not  remain  in  the  system, — and  of  a  portion  of  oxygen,  which 
may  be  u'^ed  np  in  various  ways  in  the  blood,  the  starch  or  sugiir  o(  tho  food  may  be  con- 
verted into  fat. 

That  in  some  such  vra.y  these  substances  may  be  changed  into  (he  fat  of  animals  was  first 
insisted  upon  and  explained  by  Liebig;  and  it  is  probable,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  that  in 
case-i  of  emergency  fai  is  reaUy  formed  in  the  animal  body  from  such  kinds  of  food.  But 
when  Liebtg  put  forth  his  views  on  this  subject,  it  was  not  tcnown  that  vegetable  substances 
naiiinilly  contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  fat  as  has  since  been  found  in  them.  The  ne- 
cessity for  the  constant  production  or  formation  of  fat  in  the  body  itself,  therefore,  is  not  now 
so  apparent,  and  the  soundest  opinion,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  seems  to  be 
that,  while  the  vegetable  food  usiiaUy  supplies  all  the  fat  ready  formed  which  the  animal  re- 
quires, yet  that  a  conversion  of  a  certain  part  of  the  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  even  of  the  cel- 
lulur  fibre  of  the  food,  into  fat,  may  take  place,  when  all  the  wants  of  the  body  are  not  sup- 
plied by  the  fat  which  the  food  naturally  contains.  Of  course  this  opinion  applies  only  to 
animals  in  perfect  health.  In  certain  diseased  states  of  the  body  a  larger  and  more  con- 
stant production  of  fat  from  the  food  may  tuke  place,  as  appears  to  be  Uie  cuse  in  animala 
which  no  diminution  of  food  seems  to  prevent  from  laying  on  fat. 

2^.  How  the  peculiar  kinds  offal  in  the  bodj/  may  be  derived/rom  the  peculiar  kindx  of  fat 
in  the  food, 

a.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  553)that  the  solid  part  of  butter,  of  oliveoiK  and  of  the  go^je, 
is  identical  Mrtth  the  solid  fat  of  the  human  body.  When  eaten  by  man,  therefore,  these  se- 
veral kinds  of  fat  may  be  at  once  conveyed,  without  change,  from  the  stomach  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  where  they  are  required.  From  this  circumatanoe  these  kinds  of  fat  seem 
remarkably  fitted  for  the  foo.1  of  man. 

b.  The  solid  fat  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  is  called  stearine.  Upon  this  man  lives  mncb 
and  converts  it  into  the  solid  fat  (margarine)  of  his  own  body.  This  may  take  place  after 
the  following  manner  :— 

2  of  margarine         .    .  =  C74  H72  Oio 

1  of  stearine   .  =  C7<  Hes  O7 


Difference =  C3    H3    O3 

If  we  double  (his  difl^ence,  we  have  Cs  Hs  Os  ;  which  is  the  formula  for  lactic  acid. 
Recent  researches,  however,  have  failed  in  detecting  this  acid  in  the  blood — if  it  be  formeti 
at  all,  therefore,  it  must  exist  only  in  a  transition  state,  and  must  be  soRedily  converted  into 
other  compounds.  The  final  result  may  possibly  t>e  the  evolution  of  the  3  of  carbon  (Cs  ) 
by  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

c.  That  the  body  or  its  parts  possess  the*  power  of  easily  transforming  these  different  kinds 
of  fat  one  into  the  other,  we  know,  also,  from  other  facts.  'Hius  the  calf  lives  upon  milk, 
and  from  the  two  kinds  of  fat  contained  in  the  creajn  rf  the  mdk,  it  forms  the  solid  and  liquid 
faL<j  of  its  own  body.  The  stearine  of  the  animal  in  iK^  case  may  be  formed  from  the  mar* 
garine  of  the  butter,  being  exactly  the  converse  of  the  pi  evious  case,  while  the  butter  oil  may 
be  changed  into  the  liquid  fat  of  the  tallow. 

This  tatter  is  more  tlifficult  lo  explain,  since  the  composition  of  elaine — the  liquid  fat  of 
the  ox,  calf,  and  sheep— compared  with  thai  of  ^:»tter  oil,  presents  a  consideuable  difference. 
Thus— 

Elaine    .  .  .    =  C47  Hu  Os 

Butter  oil   .  .    =  C37  H33  Og 


Diff.-'rence  .     .    .    .    =CioH9 

What  becomes  of  flus  difference,  Cio  H9,  we  are  unable  a.s  yet  precisely  to  explain.  By 
the  intervention  of  a  little  oxygen  it  might  readily  give  rise  (o  a  little  more  fat. 

d.  The  cow  and  calf  together,  however,  illustrate  very  clearly  the  existence  of  this  trans- 
Ibrming  power  of  the  animal  body.  We  are  unacquainted,  as  yet,  with  the  composition  of 
the  several  kinds  of  fat  which  occur  in  vegetables — but  we  know  that  oat  of  these  the  cow 
can  form  the  two  kinds  of  fat— the  stearine  and  the  elaine — which  exist  In  its  own  tallow, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  two  k'lnia  of  fat— margarine  and  butter-oil — which  are  found  in  it» 
milk.    The  calf,  again,  can  change  these  two  latter  fats  Into  thpfte  w^ch  its  own  body,  » 
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dition,  the  principal  purposes  served  by  the  fat  are  simple  and  the  same. 
[t  lubricates  the  joints— covers  and  protects  the  internal  Viscera — keep* 
the  muscles  separate,  and  enables  them  to  play  freely  among  each  other 
—makes  the  hair  and  skin  soft  and  flexible,— and,  by  filling  up  hollows, 
contributes  to  the  roundness  and  plumpness  of  the  parts,  and  defends  the 
extremities  of  the  bones  from  external  injury.  When  exercise  is  taken, 
a  portion  of  the  fat  of  the  body  appears  to  be  more  or  less  changed  and 
removed,  and  is  afterwards  found  in  the  perspiration,  or  in  the  dung.  Il 
is  to  make  up  for  this  natural  waste  that  all  animals,  even  when  the  fat 
of  their  body  undergoes  no  increase,  require  a  certain  supply  to  be  daily 
given  to  them  in  their  food. 

The  accumulation  of  fat  in  animals  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to 
lay  in  a  store  of  food  in  time  of  plenty,  which  may  be  made  available  in 
the  performance  of  the  usual  functions  of  the  animal  when  a  time  of 
scarcity  comes.  If  the  food  contain  too  little  oil  to  lubricate  the  joints 
and  to  supply  the  natural  waste  of  this  liind  of  matter,  then  the  store  of 
fat  which  has  been  accumulated  in  time  of  plenty  is  drawn  upon,  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  worked  up,  so  to  speak,  and  the  fat  of  the  body  diminishes  in 
quantity.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  respiration  of  carnivorous  animals 
is  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  fat  which  they  eat — and  thai  the  lean- 
ness which  attends  upon  starvation  is  owing  to  the  fat  of  the  living  body 
beingconsuraed  in  supplying thecarbon given  offfrom  the  lungs.  Another 
purpose,  therefore,  for  whlcii  animals  seem  to  be  invested  with  the  power 
of  laying  on  fat,  is,  that  a  store  of  food  for  the  purposes  of  respiration 
may  be  carried  about  in  the  body  itself,  to  meet  any  unusual  demand 
which  the  food  may  not  be  able  wholly  to  supply. 

§  5.  Of  the  natural  waste  of  ihe  parts  of  the  body  in  a  full  grovm  animal. 

We  have  seen  that,  if  the  food  of  the  animal  be  unable  to  snpply  the 
carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs,  and  the  fat  which  the  movements  of  the 
limbs  require,  the  parts  of  the  body  themselves  are  laid  under  contribu 
tion  in  order  to  supply  tliese  substances.     Thus,  when  the  food  is  stinted, 
the  body  necessarily  undergoes  a  waste  from  this  cause. 

But  this  is  not  a  constant  waste.  It  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  food.  The  parts  of  the  body,  however,  do  undergo  a  con- 
stant and  natural  waste,  to  make  up  for  which  is  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses served  by  the  food. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  physiologists,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
undergo  a  slow  and  insensible  process  of  renewal.  The  hair  and  the  nails 
we  can  see  to  be  constandy  renewed.  They  grow,  or  are  thrust  out- 
wards. But  the  muscles  and  even  the  bones  are  by  little  and  little  re- 
well  as  that  of  ilB  mother,  requires.  And,  lastly,  man  by  eating  the  fat  of  the  calf  can  re 
convert  it  into  margarine  and  those  other  fatty  substances  whicJi  are  found  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  body.  Substances  which  can  thus  so  frequently  and  so  readdy  be  changed,  the 
one  into  the  other,  must  be  very  closely  connected,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  mutual 
transformations  are  cflfected  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  simple  when  these  are  rightly  im- 
derstood. 

The  chemical  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  only  that  I  have 
in  this  note  compared  together  the  entire  fats  s"  sarine,  margarine,  Jcc,  instead  of  the  fatty 
acids  only  which  they  are  known  to  contain. 

The  reader  will  consult  with  much  advantage  and  satisfaclion  upon  this  subject,  a  work 
upon  Chemical  Physifrlogy,  by  Professor  Mulder,  of  Utrecht  (Procue  eener  Algenwene  Phy- 
•ioto  ifiacbe  SchBikunde^  p.  260,  el  Kg.)  of  which  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  translation  from 
the  Dt'ch  is  now  In  progress  by  my  usshtant,  Mr.  Fromberg,  and  will  speedily  be  pubUshei 
bv  the  Messrs.  ElacKwood' 
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moved  inwardly  and  rejected  in  the  excretions — ^the  place  of  that  which 
IS  removed  being  supplied  by  new  portions  of  matter  derived  from  the 
food. 

This  removal,  though  unfelt  by  us,  goes  on  so  rapidly  that  in  a  space 
of  time,  which  varies  from  one  to  five  years,  the  whole  body  of  the  ani- 
mal is  renewed.  There  does  not  reni.ain,  it  is  said,  in  any  of  our  bodies, 
a  single  particle  of  the  same  matter  which  formed  their  substance  three 
or  five  years  ago.  It  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  take  a  single  old  brick  every 
day  out  of  the  comer  of  a  house,  and  put  in  a  new  one — the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  house  would  remain  unaltered,  and  yet  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  its  walls  would  be  entirely  renewed. 

In  full  grown  animals,  some  parts  of  the  body  are  renewed  more  ra- 
pidly than  others — the  muscles,  for  example,  more  frequently  and  rapidly 
than  the  bones  and  the  brain.  In  young  animals,  again,  the  whole  body 
is  oftener  renewed  than  in  such  as  are  advanced  in  years,  but  all  the 
parts  of  all  animals  are  believed  to  be  more  or  less  quickly  removed  and 
replaced. 

The  new  materials  which  are  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  are  derived  directly  from  the  food.  The  fibrin  of  the  muscles  is 
replaced  from  the  gluten  which  tlie  food  contains — the  fat  from  its  oil — 
and  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  and  the  salts  of  the  blood,  from  the 
phosphates  and  saline  substances  which  are  naturally  present  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  parts  which  are  extracted  from  the  muscles  and 
bones,  and  carried  off  in  the  excretions,  are  decomposed  during  their  re- 
moval. New  chenflcal  compounds  are  produced  from  tliem,  which  are 
found  in  the  urine  and  dung  of  the  animal,  and  which  give  to  these  ex- 
cretions their  richness  and  value  in  the  manuring  of  the  soil. 

§  6.  Of  the  hind  and  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  natural 
waste  in  tlie  body  of  a  full  grown  animal. 

The  substances  which  constantly  disappear  from  the  body  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  waste  above  described,  are  of  three  kinds — ihe_^6n'n 
and  other  analogous  organic  compounds,  which  form  the  inuscles  and  the 
cartilage  of  the  bones — the  earthy  phosphates  (of  lime  and  magnesia), 
which  -form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  bones,  and  exist  in  small  quan- 
tity in  the  muscles  also — and  the  soluble  saline  substances,  which  abound 
in  the  blood  and  in  the  other  fluids  of  the  livmg  animal.  In  the  sohd  and 
liquid  excretions,  a  larger  quantity  of  each  of  these  three  classes  of  com- 
pounds is  carried  out  of  the  body.  How  much  of  each  must  be  contained 
in  the  daily  food  of  a  full-grown  animal  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  in 
its  actual  condition? 

1°.  Quantity  of  fibrin  or  other  analogous  compounds  (albumen  or 
casein)  which  ihe  daily  food  mtist  contain. — The  most  accurate  experi- 
ments that  have  yet  been  made  upon  this  subject  (Ijccanu)  appear  to 
show  that  a  full  grown  man  rejects  in  his  urine  alone  about  half  an  ounce 
of  nitrogen  (230  grs.)  every  24  hours.  This  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  con- 
tained in  abojt  three  ounces  of  dry  muscular  fibre,  which  must,  therefore, 
every  day  be  decomposed  or  removed  in  order  to  yield  it. 

But  if  the  body  is  kept  in  condition,  this  quantity  of  fibrin  must  be 
daily  restored  again  by  the  food.  Now,  to  supply  three  ouccei  of  dry 
fibrin,  there  must  br  eaten  ab">'it — 
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30  ounces  of  wheaten  flour  ;  or 
45       "       of  wheaten  bread  ;  or 
14       "       of  fresh  beef  or  mutton  ;  or 
12       "       of  pease  or  bean  meal;  or 
4       "       of  cheese  ;* 
Or,  if  we  live  wholly  upon  potatoes  or  milk,  we  must  eat  no  less  than 
six  jr  seven  pounds  of  the  former  daily,  or  drink  three  or  four  imperial 
pints  of  the  latter — if  we  would  restore  to  the  body  as  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  its  muscles  and  cartilage  as  is  daily  removed  from  it  by  the, 
urine. 

But  the  urine  is  not  the  only  channel  through  which  nitrogen  is  given 
off  from  the  animal  body.  A  considerable,  though,  of  course,  a  variable 
proportion  is  found  in  the  solid  excretions  or  dung,  which  has  also  been 
derived  from  the  substance  of  the  body  itself  A  small  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen is  believed  to  be  given  off  from  the  lungs  also  in  breathing,  and 
from  the  skin  in  the  perspiration,  which  nitrogen  must  have  been  either 
directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  the  food.  And,  lastly,  of  the  fibrin  or 
other  food  containing  nitrogen  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
a  portion  must  pass  the  mouths  of  the  absorbent  vessels  as  it  descends 
through  the  intestines  and  thus  escape  with  the  dung,  without  having 
performed  its  part  in  the  ordinary  nourishment  of  the  body. 

It  is  impossible  to  maKe  any  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
which  escapes  from  the  animal  in  the  several  ways  just  noticed — in  the 
solid  excretions  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  skin — or  of  the  quantity  of 
food  which  is  necessary  to  supply  its  place.  If  we  suppose  the  loss 
through  all  these  sources  taken  together  to  be  equal  to  one-half  or  tv/o- 
thirds  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  urine,  then  the  whole  quantity  of  dry 
fibrin  which  the  food  ought  to  contain  would  amount  to  four  and  a  half  or 
five  ounces  in  the  day.  To  supply  this,  we  must  eat  of  bread,  beef 
cheese,  potatoes,  or  milk,  one  half  more  than  the  quantities  alread;,- 
specified. 

No  experiments  have  hitherto  oeen  published  from  which  we  can  de- 
termine the  average  quantity  of  nitrogen  rejected  in  the  excretions  of  the 
horse,  the  cow,  or  the  sheep,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  waste 
which  takes  place  in  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  muscles  and  cartilage 
of  these  animals.  If  we  suppose  that  in  the  horse  or  cow  it  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  weights,  compared  with  that  of  a  full  grown  man — o^ 
five  times  greater  than  in  a  man — then  the  loss  of  dry  fibrin  would 
amount  to  20  or  2.5  ounces  in  the  24  hours.  To  supply  this,  the  animal 
must  eat  the  following  quantities  of  one  or  other  of  the  kinds  of  food  here 
mentioned : — 

120  lbs.  of  turnips.  17  lbs.  of  clover  hay. 

115     "     of  wheat  straw.  12     "     of  pea  straw. 

75     "     of  carrots.  12     "     of  barley. 

67     "     of  potatoes.  10     "     of  oats. 

20     "     of  meadow  hay.  5     "     of  beans.f 

Or  instead  of  the  whole  ([uantity  of  any  one  of  these,  a  half  or  quarter  or 
any  other  proportion  of  each  may  be  taken,  and  the  animal  will  pro- 

*  Supposing  the  wheaten  Hour  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  gluten,  and  the  cheese  one  hall 
4m  weight  of  dry  curd  (see  also  pp.  506  and  631.) 
1  These  numbers  arc  calcu'ited  from  the  table  giver  In  p.  S3i. 
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bably  be  found  to  thrive  better  on  the  mixture  than  if  fed  upoji  any  Oto« 
of  tliese  kinds  of  food  alone. 

2°.  Quantity  of  fixed  saline  matter  and  of  earthy  phosphates  which 
the  food  ought  to  contain. — A  full  grown  animal  rejects  in  its  dung,  its 
urine,  and  its  perspiration,  as  much  saline  and  earthy  matter  as  its 
food  contains.  If  its  body  is  merely  maintained  in  its  existing  condition, 
only  that  which  is  removed  from  it  by  the  daily  waste  is  restored  to  it  by 
the  daily  food.  Thus  whatever  quantity  of  saline  and  earthy  matter  is 
present  in  the  food,  an  equal  quantity  is  found  in  the  excretions  of  the 
living  animal. 

But  how  much  of  that  \\hich  is  found  in  the  excretions  has  actually 
formed  part  of  the  living  body,  and  been  removed  from  it  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  waste  ?  This  we  have  no  means  as  yet  of  determining. 
It  must  be  considerable,  but  it  varies  with  many  circumstances,  and.  the 
experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  made  and  published  do  not  enable 
us  to  say  how  much  the  average  waste  really  is,  and  how  much  of  the 
several  more  common  kinds  of  food  ought  to  be  consumed  by  a  full 
grown  animal,  in  order  to  supply  it  with  the  necessary  daily  proportioii 
of  saline  and  earthy  substances. 

The  benefits  so  often  derived  from  the  use  of  salt  in  the  feeding  of 
stock  show  how  a  judicious  admixture  of  saline  matter  with  the  food 
may  render  its  other  constituents  more  available  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  to  the  support  and  increase  of  the  animal  body. 

§  7.   The  health  of  the  animal  can  he  sustained  only  hy  a  mixed  food. 

From  what  I  have  already  stated,  you  see  that  the  vegetable  food  eaten 
by  a  full  grown  animal  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  condition  should 
contain — 

1°.  Starch  or  sugar,  to  supply  the  carbon  given  off  in  respiration. 

2°.  Fat  or  fatty  oil,  to  supply  the  fatty  matter  which  exists  more  or 
less  abundantly  in  the  bodies  of  all  animals. 

3°.  Gluten  or  fibrin,  to  make  up  for  the  natural  waste  of  the  muscles 
and  cartilage. 

4°.  Earthy  phospliates,  to  supply  what  is  removed  from  the  bones  of 
the  full  grown  animal  by  the  daily  waste  ;   and — 

5°.  Saline  substances — sulphates  and  chlorides — ^to  replace  what  is 
daily  rejected  in  the  excretion's. 

Hence  the  food  upon  which  any  animal  can  be  fed  with  the  hope  of 
maintaining  It  in  a  healthy  state  must  be  a  mixed  food.  Starcli,  or  sugar 
alone,  or  pure  fibrin  or  gelatine  alone,  will  not  sustain  the  aijimal  body, 
because  these  substances  do  not  contain  what  is  necessary  to  build  up  aU 
its  parts,  or  to  supply  what  is  daily  given  off  during  respiration  and  in 
the  excretions.  The  skilful  feeder,  therefore,  will  not  attempt  to  main- 
tain his  stock  on  any  kind  of  food  which  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  every  one  of  the  kinds  of  matter  which  the  body  requires. 

Two  other  points  he  will  also  attend  to.  First,  he  will  occasic?iaUy 
change  the  kind  of  food,  or  will  vtry  the  proportions  in  which  he  gives 
the  different  kinds  of  fodder  to  his  feeding  stock.  This  practice  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that,  although  evsry  crop  he  raises  contains  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  all  the  substances  w  jich  the  animal  requires,  yet  some  contain 
one  of  these  in  larger  qua  ;tity  than  others  do,  and  hy  an  occasional 
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change  or  variation  he  may  hope  more  fuJy  to  supply  to  the  animal  the 
necessary  quantity  of  each. 

Second,  he  will  adapt  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  the  age  of  the 
anitnal,  and  to  the  other  purposes  for  which  it  is  fed.  This  rule  depends 
partly  upon  the  same  fact,  that  different  vegetables  contain  the  several 
kinds  of  necessary  food  in  different  proportions,  but  in  a  great  degree  also 
upon  the  further  fact,  that  the  aiKmal  requires  these  substances  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  according  to  its  age  and  to  the  special  purpose  for  which 
it  is  fed.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  latter  fact  a  littlpr  morp 
at  length. 

§  8.   QT  the  kind  and  quantity  of  additional  food  required  by  the 
fattening  animal. 

In  the  animal  which  is  increasing  in  size  or  in  weight,  the  food  has  a 
double  function  to  perform.  It  must  sustain  and  it  must  increase  the 
body.  To  increase  the  body,  an  additional  quantity  of  food  must  be  con- 
sumed, but  the  kind  or  nature  of  this  additional  food  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  increase  which  the  animal  is  making  or  is  intended  to  make. 

One  of  the  important  objects  of  the  stock  farmer  is  to  make  his  full 
grown  animals  lay  on  fat,  so  that  ihey  may  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
at  the  least  cost,  be  made  ready  for  the  butcher.  To  effect  this  object, 
he  adjusts  the  kind  and  quantity  ul  the  food  he  gives,  to  the  practical  ob- 
ject he  wishes  to  attain. 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe,  that  the  natural  and  imme- 
diate sovjce  of  the  fat  of  animals  is  in  the  oily  matter  which  the  food 
contains.  If  we  wish  only,  or  chiefly,  to  lay  on  fat,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  give  some  kind  of  food  which  contains  a  la  rger  proportion  of 
fatty  matter  than  that  upon  which  the  animal  has  been  accustcmed  to 
live.  This  is  what  the  practical  man  has  actually  learned  to  do.  To 
his  sheep  and  oxen  he  gives  oil-cake  or  linseed  oil  mixed  with  chopped 
straw,  to  his  dogs  cracklings,*  to  his  geese  and  turkeys  Indian  corn, 
vhich  contains  much  oil,  and  to  his  ponltrj'  beef  or  mutton  suet. 

Many  experiments  are  yet  wanting  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
proportion  of  fat  contained  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  food  usually  con- 
sumed by  animals.  Nearly  all  we  yet  know  upon  this  subject  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  tabular  view  of  their  composition  to  which  I  have  already 
directed  your  attention  (p.  531.) 

One  thing,  however,  of  considerable  practical  value  has  been  recently 
ascertained — that  the  oily  matter  of  seeds  etists  chiefly  near  their  outer 
surface, — in  or  immediately  under  the  skin  oi  husk.  This  fact  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  by  the  following  results  of  the  exarainafion  of  two 
varieties  of  this  grain,  one  grown  near  Durham,  the  othor  in  France. 
The  result  as  to  the  French  grain  is  given  by  Dumas : — 

PER  CENTAOS  OF  FATTY  OIL. 

ETigluh.  French. 

Fine  flour    ...     1-5  1-4 


Pollard 
Boxings 
Bran   . 


2-4  4-8 

3-6  — 

3-3  5-2 


'  Cracklings  are  the  skinny  parts  of  the  suet  from  which  the  tallow  has  been  for  the  most 
part  squeezed  out  by  the  tallow  chandlers.  Might  caule  not  be  fattened  upon  crackfiiul 
crashed  and  mixed  with  their  otiier  food }  Might  not  some  chaap  varieties  of  oQ  alooM 
mixed  with  (heir  (oof  for  the  purpose  of  fatteniiig. 
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This  fact  of  the  existence  of  more  fat  in  the  husk  than  in  the  innet 
part  of  the  grain,  explains  what  often  seems  inexplicable  to  the  practical 
aaan — why  bran,  namely,  which  appears  to  contain  little  or  no  nourish- 
ing substance,  should  yet  fatten  pigs  ajad  other  full  grown  animals,  when 
given  to  them  in  sufficient  quantity  along  with  their  other  food.  It  also 
explains  why  rics  dust  should  be  found  to  fatten  stock,*  though  the 
cleaned  and  prepared  rice  contains  but  little  oil,  and  is  believed,  there- 
fore, to  be  unfitted  for  laying  on  fat  upon  animals  with  any  degree  of 
rapidity.  No  doubt  (he  dust  from  pearl-barley  and  from  oats,  as  well  as 
the  husk  of  these  grains,  might  be  economically  employed  by  the  stock 
feeder  where  they  can  readily  be  obtained. 

§  9.  Kind  and  quantity  of  additional  food  required  hy  a  growing 
animal. 

The  young  and  growing  animal  requires  also  that  its  food  should  be 
adiusted  to  its  peculiar  wants.  In  infancy  the  muscles  and  bones  in- 
crease rapidly  in  size  when  the  food  is  of  a  proper  kind.  This  food, 
therefore,  should  contain  a  large  supply  of  the  phosphates,  from  which 
bone  is  formed,  and  of  gluten  or  fibrin,  by  wliich  the  muscles  are  en- 
larged. Some  kinds  of  fodder  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  these  phos- 
phates. Such  are  com  seeds  in  general,  and  the  red  clover  among  grass- 
es. Some  again  contain  more  of  the  materials  of  muscles.  Such  are 
beans  and  peas  among  our  usually  cultivated  seeds,  and  tares  and  other 
leguminous  plants  among  our  green  crops. 

Hence  the  skilful  feeder  or  rearer  of  stock  can  often  select  with  judg- 
ment that  kind  of  food  which  will  specially  supply  that  which  the  ani- 
mal, on  account  of  its  age  or  rapid  growth,  speciEiIly  requires — or  which, 
with  a  viewto  some  special  object,  he  wishes  his  animal  specially  to  lay 
on.  Does  he  admire  the  fine  bone  of  the  Ayrshire  breed? — ^he  will  try 
to  stint  it  while  young  of  that  kind  of  food  in  which  the  phosphates 
abound.  Does  he  wish  to  strengthen  his  stock,  and  to  enlarge  their 
bones  ?— he  will  supply  the  phosphates  liberally  while  the  animal  is 
rapidly  growing. 

An  interesting  application  of  these  principles  is  seen  in  the  mode  of 
feeding  calves  adopted  in  diflferent  districts.  Where  they  are  to  be  reared 
for  fattening  stock,  to  be  sold  to  the  butcher  at  two  or  three  years  old, 
they  are  well  fed  with  good  and  abundant  food  from  the  first,  that  they 
may  grow  rapidly,  attain  a  great  size,  and  carry  much  flesh.  If  starved 
and  stunted  while  young,  they  often  fatten  rapidly  when  put  at  last  upon 
a  generous  diet,  but  they  never  attain  to  their  full  natural  size  and  weight. 

WTien  they  are  reared  for  breeding  stock  or  for  milkers,  similar  care  is 
taken  of  them  in  the  best  dairy  countries  from  the  first,  though  in  some 
the  allowance  of  milk  is  stinted,  and  substitutes  for  milk  arf  early  given 
to  the  young  animals. 

But  it  is  in  rearing  calves  for  the  butcher  that  the  greatest  skill  in 
feeding  is  displayed,  whe  t  long  practice  has  made  the  farmers  expert  in 
this  branch  of  husbandry.  To  the  man  who  has  a  calf  and  a  milk  cow, 
the  principal  question  is,  how  can  I,  in  the  locality  in  which  I  am  placed, 
make  the  most  money  of  my  calf  and  my  milk  ?  Had  I  better  give 
my  calf  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  sell  the  remainder  in  the  form  of  new 

*  Ricd  diist  is  very  good  food  for  fattening  pigs,  makes  excellent  pork,  and  in  very  proKt 
•ble  when  given  along  vlth  whey. 
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milk— or  bad  I  better  make  butter  and  gi  ■  e  the  shimmed  milk  to  my 
calves — or  will  tbe  veal,  if  1  give  my  calf  all  the  milk,  pay  me  a  bet- 
ter price  in  the  end  ?  The  result  of  many  trials  has  shown,  that  in  some 
districts  the  high  price  obtained  for  well  fed  veal  gives  a  greater  profit 
than  can  be  derived  from  the  milk  in  any  other  way. 

\Vhile  the  calf  is  very  young — during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks — 
lis  bones  and  muscles  chiefly  grow.  It  requires  the  materials  of  these, 
therefore,  more  than  fat,  and  hence  half  the  milk  it  gets,  at  first,  may  be 
skimmed,  and  a  Uttle  bean  meal  may  be  mixed  with  it  to  add  more  of 
the  casein  or  curd  out  of  which  the  muscles  are  to  be  formed.  The  cos- 
tive effect  of  the  bean  meal  must  be  guarded  against  by  occasional  me- 
dicine, if  required. 

In  the  next  stage,  more  fat  is  necessary,  and  in  the  third  week  at 
,  latest,  full  milk,  with  all  its  cream,  should  be  given,  and  more  milk  than 
the  mother  supplies  if  the  calf  requires  it.  Or,  instead  of  the  cream,  a 
less  costly  kind  of  fat  may  be  used.  Oil-cake,  finely  crushed,  or  lin- 
seed meal,  may  supply  at  a  cheap  rate  the  fat  which,  in  the  form  of 
cream,  sells  for  much  money.  And,  instead  of  the  additional  milk,  bean 
meal  in  larger  qnantity  may  be  tried,  and  if  cautiously  and  skilfully  used, 
the  best  effects  on  the  size  of  the  calf  and  the  firmness  of  the  veal  maj 
be  anticipated. 

In  the  third  or  fattening  stage,  the  custom  is,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  milk,  to  give  double  its  natural  quantity  of  cream — that  is,  to  supply 
in  this  way  the  fat  which  the  animal  is  wished  chiefly  to  lay  on.  This 
cream  may  either  be  mixed  directly  with  the  mother's  milk,  or,  what  is 
better,  the  afterings  of  several  cows  may  be  given  to  the  calf  along 
with  its  food.  For  the  expensive  cream  there  might  no  doubt  be  sub- 
stituted many  cheaper  kinds  of  fat  which  the  young  animal  might  be 
expected  t(j  appropriate  as  readily  as  it  does  the  fat  of  the  milk.  Lin- 
seed meal  is  given  with  economy.  Might  not  vegetable  oils  and  even 
animal  fats  be  made  up  into  emulsions  which  the  calf  would  readily 
swallow,  and  which  would  increase  his  weight  at  an  equally  low  cost  1 
A  fat  paase-soup  has  been  found  to  keep  a  cow  long  in  milk  ;  might  it 
not  be  made  profitable  also  to  a  fattening  calf? 

The  selection  of  articles  of  food  which  will  specially  increase  the  size 
of  the  bones  in  the  growing  animal,  by  supplying  a  large  quantity 
of  the  phosphates,  is  at  |3resent  limited  in  a  considerable  degree.  The 
grain  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  is  the  source  from  which  these  phos- 
phates are  most  certainly  and  most  abundantly  supplied  to  the  animals 
that  feed  upon  them.  But  in  many  cases  corn  is  too  expensivs  a  food, 
and  those  kinds  of  corn  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phates supply  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  in  a  given  time  to  the 
growing  animal.  Why  should  not  bone-dust  or  bone-meal  be  introduced 
as  an  article  of  general  food  for  growing  animals  'i  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  animals  would  dislike  it — none  that  tliey  would  be  unable 
to  digest  it.  With  this  kind  of  food  at  our  command,  we  might  hope  to 
minister  directly  to  the  weak  limbs  of  our  growing  stock,  and  at  pleasure 
to  provide  the  spare-boned  animal  with  the  materials  out  of  which  a 
liinb  of  great  strength  might  be  built  up. 

Chemical  analysis  comes  further  to  our  aid  in  pointing  out  the  kind 
of  food  we  ought  to  give  for  the  purpose  of  inore.ifiing  tliis  or  that  pail 
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of  tne  animal  body.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  same  growth  of  bone,  it  ap- 
pears that,  while  linseed  and  other  oil  cakes  are  mainly  used  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  the  fat,  some  varieties  are  more  fitted  at  the  same  time 
to  minister  to  the  growth  of  bone  than  others  are.  Thus,  four  varietiet 
of  oil-cake  examined  in  my  laborato-y,  "contained  respectively  of  earthy 
phosphates  and  of  other  inorganic  matter  in  100  lbs.  the  following  quan- 
tities : — 

Pfin  CENTAGB  OF 

Earthy  jahosphates.  Other  inorganic  matUr. 

British  linseed  cake     .     .     2-86  2-86 

Dutch         do.  .     .     2-70  2-54 

Poppy  cake       ....     5-22  1'24 

Dodder  cake      ....     6-67  3-37 

The  numbers  in  the  first  column,  opposite  to  poppy  and  dodder  cake, 
show  that  these  varieties  of  oil-cake  contained  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  phosphates  than  the  others  did,  and  consequently  that  an  equa. 
weight  of  them  would  yield  to  growing  stock  more  of  those  substances 
which  are  specially  required  to  build  up  tlieir  increasing  bones. 

§  10.  Kind  and  quantity  of  additional  food  required  by  a 
pregnant  animal. 

The  food  of  the  pregnant  animal  must  sustain  the  full-grown  mother, 
and  must  add  at  the  same  time  to  the  substance  of  her  unborn  young. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  mother — if  herself 
full-grown,  which  is  often  far  from  being  the  case — varies  with  many 
circumstances. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  stall  an  ox  or  a  cow  will  eat  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
of  turnips  in  a  day.  or  one-fiftieth  of  dry  food,  such  as  hay  and  straw. 
With  this  allowance  of  food  the  animal  would  probably  increase  in 
weight  in  some  degree, — but  according  to  Riedesel  one-sixtieth  of  its 
weight  of  dry  hay  is  necessary  merely  to  sustain  it.  From  what  we 
have  already  seen  of  the  composition  of  the  different  grasses,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  quantity  required  will  be  much  affected  by  the  kind  of  hay 
with  wliich  the  animal  is  fed. 

To  nourish  the  young  calf  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  an  additional 
quantity  of  food  must  be  given,  and  this  quantity  must  be  increased  as 
the  state  of  pregnancy  advances.  And  though  the  kind  of  additional 
fbod  which  is  given  must  readily  supply  the  materials  of  the  growing 
oones  and  muscles  of  the  foetus,  yet  it  must-  contain  also  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  starch  or  sugar  also  than  the  mother  in  her  ordinary  state  would 
require.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  mother  must  now 
breathe  for  two  animals,  for  herself  and  her  young.  The  quantity  of 
blood  is  increased,  more  oxygen  is  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  and  more  carbon 
is  given  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  To  supply  this  carbon,  more 
of  farinaceous  or  saccharine  food  must  be  eaten  from  the  time  when 
pregnancy  takes  place,  and  it  must  increase  as  the  young  animal  en- 
larges in  size. 

Except  in  the  way  of  feeding  the  mother,  in  all  respects  well,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  spe- 
cially affecting  the  condition  of  the  future  calf  by  tlie  kind  of  food  given 
to  the  mother.     A  certain  proportion  of  bone  and  muscle  no  doubt  must 
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be  supplied  to  the  young  animal  by  the  food  given  to  th  e  mother,  or  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  mother  herself  will  be  laid  under  contribution  to 
supply  it — ^but  it  does  not  appear  impossible  to  affect  the  size  of  the  bone 
by  the  quantity  of  phosphates  which  are  given  in  the  food,  or  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  muscles  by  that  of  the  gluten,  fibrin,  or  casein 
with  which  the  mother  is  fed.  Might  not  an  addition  of  bone-meal  to  the 
food  of  the  pregnant  cow  give  a  calf  of  larger  bone  1  Would  not  bean- 
meal  or  skim-milk  add  to  the  size  of  its  muscles? 

§  11.    Kind  and  quantity  of  additional  food  required  by  a 
milking  animal. 

After  the  youug  animal  is  born,  the  mother  has  still  to  feed  it  with  her 
milk.  And  as  the  calf  grows  rapidly,  the  food  it  requires  increases  daily 
with  its  bulk,  and  the  demands  upon  the  mother  therefore  every  day  be- 
come greater.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the  cow  must  obtain  larger  sup- 
plies of  food  to  sustain  herself  and  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  for  her  calf  than  at  any  other  period.  If  these  adequate  supplies 
are  not  given,  a  portion  is  daily  taken  from  her  own  substance — her  body 
becomes  leaner,  and  her  limbs  more  feeble,  while  her  young  also  is 
stinted  and  puny  in  its  growth. 

By-and-bye,  however,  the  calf  begins  to  pick  up  food  for  itself.  It 
begins  to  live  partly  upon  vegetables.  The  mother  is  in  consequence 
relieved  of  a  part  of  her  burden — her  udders  are  less  drawn  upon — the 
quantity  of  milk  secreted  becomes  less — she  begins  again  to  lay  muscle 
and  fat  upon  herself — her  udders  at  length  become  dry,  and  she  slowly 
recovers  her  original  plump  condition.  She  has,  indeed,  at  this  period  a 
tendency  to  fatten  if  the  same  supply  of  food  is  continued  to  her,  and 
in  many  districts  it  is  customary  to  feed  her  off  at  this  time  for  the 
butcher. 

What  I  have  already  said  of  the  artifices  by  which  the  food  given  to 
the  cow  may  possibly  be  made  to  affect  tlie  bodily  character  of  the  future 
calf,  applies  equally  to  the  means  of  more  or  less  effectually  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  young  aniraul  while  it  is  fed  solely  upon  milk.  The 
kind  of  food  given  to  the  mother  may  make  the  milk  richer  in  curd, 
which  will  promote  the  growth  of  muscle — or  richer  in  phosphates,  by 
which  the  enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  calf  will  be  assisted.  Scarcely 
any  two  samples  of  milk,  indeed,  are  found,  upon  analysis,  to  contain 
the  same  proportion  of  phosphates  and  of  other  saline  substances,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  an  uuusual  quantity  of  these  be  given 
in  the  food  of  the  mother,  an  unusual  quantify  will  be  found  also  in  the 
milk  she  produces. 

For  the  production  of  milk  the  mother  requires  an  adequate  additional 
supply  of  all  the  substances  which  we  have  seen  to  be  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  unborn  fcEtus — of  the  starch  as  well  as  of  the  gluten  and 
saline  substances  of  the  food.  But  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  very  dif- 
ferent purposes  to  which  the  additional  supply  of  starch  in  her  food  is 
now  applied. 

The  pregnant  mother  requires  this  starch  to  supply  the  carbon  given 
off  more  abundantly  during  her  increased  lespiratioD.     She  breathes,  aa 
I  have  already  said,  for  her  young  and  for  herself,  and  therefore,  gives 
off  more  carbon  from  her  lungs. 
26 
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But  when  the  young  animal  is  horn  it  hrtathcs  for  itself.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  supplied  with  that  kind  of  food  which  seems  sptcitilly  in- 
tended to  meet  the  wants  of  respiration. 

Tlie  additional  starch  eaten  by  the  mother,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
breathed  away  in  her  own  lungs,  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of  sugar  into 
the  food  of  the  young  animal.  It  is  changed  into  the  sugar  of  the  milk, 
and  the  natural  function  of  this  sugar  is  to  supply  the  carbon  which  the 
young  animal  gives  off  when  it  begins  to  breathe  for  itself. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  kind  of  process  by  which  the 
starch  of  the  mother's  food  is  converted  into  the  sugar  of  her  milk.     If  tc 

2  of  starch  =  24C  +   20H  +  20O, 
we  add  4  of  water  =  4H  +     40, 


we  have  24C  -|-  24H  +  240,  whicl   is  the  formula  for 

milk  sugar.  In  passing  through  the  digestive  organs  of  the  cow,  there- 
fore, the  elements  of  the  2  of  starch  require  only  to  be  combined  with 
those  of  4  of  water  to  be  converted  into  the  sugar  of  milk. 

But  though  it  is  not  difficult  lo  understand  in  what  way  this  change 
may  be  effected,  yet  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  that  such  a 
chemical  change  as  this  should  be  made  to  commence  at  a  certain  special 
epoch  with  a  view  to  a  certain  special  end. 

Milk  is  a  perfect  food  for  a  growing  animal,  containing  the  curd  which 
is  to  form  the  muscles,  the  butter  which  is  to  supply  the  fat,  the  phos- 
phates which  are  to  build  up  the  bones,  and  the  sugar  which  is  to  feed 
the  respiration.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  it.  The  mother  selects  all  the 
ingredients  of  this  perfect  food  from  among  the  useless  substances  which 
are  mingled  in  her  own  stomach  with  the  food  she  eats — she  changes 
these  ingredients  chemically  in  such  a  degree  as  to  present  them  to  the 
young  animal  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  most  easily  and  vnth  least  labour 
employ  them  for  sustaining  its  body — and  all  this  she  begins  to  do  at  a 
given  and  appointed  moment  of  time.  How  beautifiil,  how  wonderful, 
how  kindly  provident  is  all  this  ! 


But  apart  from  its  natural  use  in  the  economy  of  nature,  milk  may  be 
regarded  as  an  article  of  manufacture — an  important  article  of  agricul- 
tural husbandry.  As  a  mere  producer  of  milk  for  other  purposes  tlian 
the  feeding  of  calves,  the  cow  will  be  lifferently  fed  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  her  milk  is  intended  tj  he  employed,  or  the  fonn  in  which 
it  is  to  be  carried  to  market. 

a.  The  town  dairyman,  who  sells  his  new  milk  to  daily  customers, 
requires  quantity  rather  than  quality.  He  gives  his  cattle,  therefore, 
succulent  food  in  which  water  abounds — green  grass — forced  rapidly  for- 
ward by  irrigation  or  otherwise — green  clover,  young  rye,  brewers' 
grains,  or  hay  tea.*  In  this  way,  without  the  actual  addition  of  water, 
he  can  make  his  milk  thin,  and  increase  its  bulk. 

i.  Those,  again,  who  desire  much  rich  cream,  or  who  grow  milk  for 

•  A  mixed  liay  tea  and  pease  soup,  which  is  excellent  for  malcin;*  cows  give  milk,  ia  pr* 
pared  by  pattin^t  hay  into  a  pot  in  alternate  layers.  sDrinkling  between  each  a  handful  of 
peue-meal,  adding  water  and  bringing  to  a  boiL 
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(he  manufacture  of  hulter,  pay  less  attention  to  the  bulk  of  the  milk 
itself  than  to  that  of  the  cream  they  can  collect  from  its  surface.  The 
proportion  of  butter  is  increased  by  the  use  of  food  which  contains  much 
fatty  matter — of  any  of  those  kinds  of  food,  indeed,  by  which  an  ox  can 
be  made  rapidly  to  lay  on  fat.  Oil-cake  has  by  some  been  objected  to 
a5  liliely  to  give  a  taste  to  the  milk,  but  it  may  be  safely  used  iu  small 
quantity,  and  gives  an  abundant  and  good  flavoured  cream. 

c.  fn  cheese  countries,  again,  it  is  the  curd  that  is  chiefly  in  request. 
No  doubt  the  value  of  st  cheese  depends  much  upon  the  proportion  of 
butter  it  contains  diffused  throughout  its  substance,  but  the  weight  of 
cheese  produced  upou  a  farm  depends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of  curd 
which  the  milk  of  the  dairy  yields.  Where  skim-milk  cheese  is  made, 
the  weight  of  produce  obtained  depends  almost  solely  upon  the  richnessi 
of  the  milk  in  curdy  matter.  Clovers,  vetches,  and  pea  straw  abound  in 
casein  or  vegetable  curd,  and  thus  give  a  rich  and  productive  milU  to  the 
cheese  maker,  while  bean-meal  and  pease-meal,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
given  to  the  cow  with  safety,  may  with  advantage  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  As  every  thing  which  tends  to  lay  on  fat  on  the 
aqimal  is  likely  also  to  increase  the  proportion  of  butter  in  its  milk,  sc 
every  thing  which  promotes  the  growth  of  muscle  will  also  add  to  the 
richness  of  the  milk  in  curd  or  cheese. 

§  12.  Influence  of  size,  condition,  warmth,  exercise,  and  light,  on  the 
quantity  of  food  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  natural  waste. 

But  the  quantity  of  food  of  any  kind  which  an  animal  will  require  is 
affected  by  many  circumstances.     Thus — 

1°.  The  size  and  condition  of  the  animal  will  regulate  very  much  the 
ijuantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  it.  The  larger  the  mus- 
cles and  bones  the  greater  will  be  the  daily  waste,  and  the  greater  the 
quantity,  therefore,  of  the  food  necessary  to  replace  it.  If  an  animal  re- 
quire a  50th  or  a  60th  of  its  weight  of  dry  food  daily,  of  course  his  size 
and  weight  will  regulate  almost  entirely  the  quantity  of  food  he  ought  to 
eat. 

A  knowledge  if  this  circumstance  is  occasionally  of  economical  value 
to  the  stock  feeder  or  dairy  farmer,  and  will  modify  very  much  the  line 
of  conduct  he  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  as  the  most  profitable. 

A  large  animal  requires  more  food  to  keep  it  in  its  actual  condition-  - 
to  make  up,  that  is,  for  the  natural  waste.  If  you  wish  to  convert  much 
produce  into  much  rich  dung,  therefore,  keep  large  animals.  They  will 
convert  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  into  manure  without  adding 
any  thing  to  their  own  substance.  If  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  div 
food  be  necessary  to  sustain  it,  then  an  animal  of  100  stones  weight  will 
convert  two  stones  of  hay  daily  into  dung.  Whatever  it  eats  beyond  the 
two  stones,  will  go  to  the  increase  of  its  weight. 

But  a  small  animal,  of  50  stones,  requires  only  one  stone  a  day  to  sus- 
tain its  body,  or  converts  one  stone  wholly  into  dung.  Whatever  it  eats 
beyond  this  quantity,  therefore,  will  go  to  the  production  of  increased 
beef  and  bone.  Hence,  if  I  have  a  given  quantity  of  vegetable  produce, 
[  ought  to  be  able  (o  manufacture  more  beef  from  it  by  the  use  of  small 
cattle  th-.n  of  large,  provided  my  large  and  small  stock  are  equally  pur« 
In  breed  are  equally  quiet,  and  are  as  kindly  feeders. 
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The  same  reasojing  applies  to  dairy  cows  of  di3er>-nt  breeds,  if  1 
give  two  stones  of  hay  to  a  smad  Shetland  cow,  she  may  not  convert 
more  than  one  of  them  into  dung,  the  other  she  may  consume  for  the 
production  of  milk.  But  if  I  give  the  same  quantity  to  a  cow  of  double 
the  size,  nearly  the  wliole  tu-o  stones  may  be  converted  into  dung — may 
be  employed  in  sustaining  the  animal — and  if  she  yield  any  milk  at  all, 
it  will  be  poor  and  thin. 

This  reasoning  accounts  for  the  fact  which  has  been  long  observed, 
that  small  breeds  of  cattle  givr  the  richest  milk,  and  that  such  as  the 
small  Orkney  breed  yield  the  largest  produce  of  butter  and  cheese  from 
the  same  quantity  of  food.  Tliey  waste  less  of  their  food  in  sustaining 
their  own  bodies.  Lean,  spare  cows  also  require  less  to  sustain  them ; 
and  hence  the  skin-and-bone  appearance  of  the  best  milkers  among  the 
Ayrshire  and  Alderney  breeds. 

2°.  The  quantity  of  exercise  which  an  animal  takes,  or  of  fatigue  it 
is  marie  to  undergo,  requires  a  proportionate  adjustment  in  the  quantity 
of  food.  The  more  it  is  exercised  the  more  .frequently  it  breathes,  the 
more  carbon  it  throws  off  from  its  lungs,  the  more  starch  or  sugar  con- 
sequently its  food  must  contain.  If  more  is  not  given  to  it,  the  fat  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  will  be  drawn  uix)n,  and  the  animal  will  become 
leaner. 

Again,  the  natural  waste  of  the  muscles  and  bones  is  said  to  be  caused 
by,  or  at  least  to  be  in  proportion  to,  the  degree  of  motion  to  which  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  are  subjected.  Take  more  exercise,  therefore, 
move  one  or  more  limbs  oftener  than  usual,  and  a  larger  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  these  limbs  will  be  decomposed,  removed,  and  rejected  in  the 
excretions.  Flence  the  reason  why  hard  work  rc(]uires  good  food,  and 
why  the  strength  of  all  animals  is  diminished,  if  they  be  subjected  to 
great  fatigue  and  are  not  in  an  equal  degree  supplied  with  nourishing 
food,  by  which  the  wasting  parts  of  the  body  may  be  again  built  up. 

3°.  The  degree  of  warmth  in  which  the  animal  is  kept,  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives,  affects  also  the  quantity  of 
food  which  the  animal  requires  to  eat.  The  heat  of  tlie  animal  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  its  respiration.  The  more  frequently  it  breathes, 
the  warmer  it  becomes,  and  the  more  carbon  it  throws  off  from  its  lungs. 
It  J  believed,  indeed,  by  many,  that  the  main  purpose  of  respiration  is  to 
keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  that  this  heat  is  produced  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  a  common  fire,  by  a  slow  combustion  of  that  car- 
bon which  escapes  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs.  Place  a 
roan  in  a  cold  situation,  and  he  will  either  starve  or  he  will  adopt  some 
means  of  warming  bimsell".  He  will  probably  take  exercise,  and  by  this 
means  cause  himself  to  breathe  quicker.  But  to  do  this  for  a  length  of 
time,  he  must  be  supplied  with  more  food.  For  not  only  does  he  give 
off  more  carbon  from  his  lungs,  but  the  exercise  he  takes  causes  a  greater 
natural  waste  also  of  the  substance  of  his  body. 

So  it  is  with  all  animals.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  tera- 
peralure  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  the 
more  food  they  require  to  "  feed  the  lamp  of  life" — to  keep  them  warm, 
that  is,  and  to  supply  the  natural  waste.  Hence  the  importance  of  plan- 
tations as  a  shelter  from  cold  winds  to  grazing  stock — of  open  sheds  to 
PiV)»«^:t  fattenine  stock  frcm  the  nightly  r'ews  and  colds — and  even  of 
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sloser  covering  to  quiet  and  gentle  breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep,  which  feed 
without  restlessness  and  quickly  fatten. 

A  proper  attention  to  the  warmth  of  his  cattle  or  sheep,  therefore,  is  of 
great  practical  consequence  to  the  feeder  of  stock.  By  keeping  them 
warm  he  diminishes  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain 
them,  and  leaves  a  larger  proportion  for  the  production  of  beef  or 
mutton. 

Varioas  experiments  have  been  lately  published,  which  contirm  the 
opinions  above  deduced  from  theoretical  considerations.  Of  these  I  shall 
only  mention  one  by  Mr.  Childers,  in  which  20  sheep  were  folded  in 
the  open  field,  and  20  of  nearly  equal  weight  were  placed  under  a  shed 
in  a  yard.  Both  lots  were  fed  for  three  months — January,  February, 
and  March — upon  turnips,  as  many  as  they  chose  to  eat,  half  a  pound 
of  linseed  cake,  and  half  a  pint  of  barley  each  sheep  per  day,  with  a 
little  hay  and  salt.  The  sheep  in  the  field  consumed  the  same  quantity 
of  food,  all  the  barley  and  oil-cake,  and  about  19  lbs.  of  turnips  per  day, 
from  first  to  last,  and  increased  on  the  whole  36  stones  8  lbs.  Those 
under  the  shed  consumed  at  first  as  much  food  as  the  others,  but  after 
the  third  week  they  eat  2  lbs.  of  turnips  each  less  in  the  day,  and  in  the 
ninth  week,  again  2  lbs.  less,  or  only  15  lbs.  a  day.  Of  the  linseed-cake 
they  also  eat  about  one-third  less  than  the  other  lot,  and  yet  they  in- 
creased in  weight  56  stones  6  lbs.,  or  20  stones  more  than  the  others. 

Thus  the  cold  and  exercise  in  the  field  caused  the  one  lot  to  convert 
more  of  their  food  into  dung,  the  other  more  of  it  into  mutton. 

But  why  did  the  sheltered  sheep  also  consume  less  food  ?  Why  did 
they  not  eat  the  rest  of  the  food  offered  them,  and  convert  it  also  into 
mutton?  Because  the  stomach  of  an  animal  will  not  do  more  than  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  digesting,  after  the  wants 
of  the  body  are  fully  supplied.  When  circumstances  cause  the  sustain- 
ing quantity  of  food  to  increase,  the  digestive  powers  are  stimulated  into 
unusual  activity,  and  though  plenty  of  food  be  placed  before  the  animal 
it  may  be  unable  to  consume  and  digest  more  than  is  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  condition.  If  the  sustaining  portion  be  lessened,  by  placing 
the  animal  in  new  circumstances,  more  food  may  be  digested  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  supply  the  daily  waste — that  is  to  say,  the  animal 
may  increase  in  weight.  But  the  u  msual  stimulus  being  removed,  it 
may  not  now  be  inclined,  perhaps  not  oe  able,  to  digest  so  large  a  quaif- 
tity  as  it  did  before  when  that  large  quantity  was  necessary  to  sustain  its 
body— that  is  to  say,  that  while  it  increases  in  weight  it  will  also  con- 
sume less  food. 

4°.  The  absence  of  light  has  also  a  material  influence  upon  the  effects 
of  food  in  increasing  the  size  of  animals.  Whatever  excites  attention  in 
an  animal,  awakens,  disturbs,  or  makes  it  restless,  appears  to  increase 
the  natural  waste,  and  to  diminish  the  effect  of  food  in  rapidly  enlarging 
the  body.  The  rapidity  with  which  fowls  are  fattened  in  the  dark  is 
well  known  to  rearers  of  poultry.*  In  India,  the  habit  prevails  of  sew- 
ing up  the  eyelids  of  the  wild  hog-deer,  the  spotted  deer,  and  other  wild 

*  It  is  astonishing  wltll  wiiat  rapidity  fowls  (dorlcings)  increase  when  well  fed,  kept  in  con 
fined  cribs,  and  in  a  darlcen&i  room.  Fed  on  a  mixture  of  4  tbs.  of  oatmeal,  1  lb.  of  suet 
ftnd  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  with  millc  for  drink  live  or  s'xlimes  a  day  i^  siinimer,  a  dorkinK  will  add 
to  its  weight  2  lbs.  in  a  week,  sometimes  li  lbs.  in  four  iiys.  A  young  turkey  will  lay  on  3 
.Ds.  a  week,  under  the  same  treatment. 
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animals  when  netted  in  the  jungles,  with  the  view  of  taming  and  speedily 
fattening  them.  The  ahsence  of  light  indeed,  however  produced,  seems 
to  sjothe  and  quiet  all  animals,  to  dispose  them  to  rest,  to  make  less  food 
necessary,  and  to  induce  them  to  store  up  more  of  what  they  eat  in  the 
form  of  fat  and  muscle. 

An  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Morton,  on  the  feeding  of  sheep,  shows 
the  effect  at  once  of  shelter,  of  ijuiet,  and  of  the  absence  of  light  upon 
the  quaatity  of  fojd  eaten  and  of  mutton  produced  from  it. 

Five  sheep,  of  nearly  equal  weights,  were  fed  each  with  a  pound  of 
oats  a-day  and  rs  much  turnips  as  they  chose  to  eat.  One  was  fed  in 
the  open  air,  tw(  in  an  open  shed — one  of  them  being  conQned  in  a  crib — 
two  more  were  fid  in  a  close  shed  in  the  dark — and  one  of  these  also  was 
confined  in  a  crib,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise it  should  take.  The  increase  of  live  weight  in  each  of  the  five, 
and  the  quantity  of  turnips  they  respectively  consumed,  appear  in  the 
following  table : — 


LIVE    WBIOHT. 

for  each 

Increase. 

Turnips 

100  lbs.  or 

Not.  18,     March  9. 

eaten. 

turnips. 

lbs.           lbs. 

lbs.. 

lbs. 

lbs 

108          131-7 

337 

1912 

12 

10-3         129-8 

27-8 

1394 

2-0 

108         130-2 

2-2-2 

1238 

1-8 

104         13-3-4 

23-4 

886 

31 

111          131-3 

20-3 

886 

2-4 

Unsheltered 

In  open  sheds    .... 
Do.,  but  confined  in  cribs 
In  a  close  shed  in  the  dark 
Do.,  but  confined  in  cribs 

From  this  table  it  appears,  as  we  should  have  expected — 
a.  That  much  less — one-tliird  less — turnips  was  eaten  by  the  animal 
which  was  sheltered  by  the  open  shed,  than  by  that  which  was  without 
shelter,  while  in  live  weight  it  gained  four  pounds  more. 

6.  That  in  the  dark  the  quantity  of  turnips  eaten  was  one-half  less, 
and  the  increase  of  weight  a  little  greater  still. 

c.  But  that  when  confined  in  cribs — though  the  food  eaten  might  be  a 
little  less — the  increase  in  weight  was  not  so  great.  The  animal,  in 
fact,  was  fretful  and  restless  in  confinement,  and  whatever  produces  this 
eflfect  upon  an  animal  prevents  or  retards  its  fattening. 

d.  Thai  the  most  profitable  return  of  mutton  from  the  food  consumed, 
is  when  the  animal  is  kept  under  shelter  and  in  the  dark. 

Such  a  mode  of  keeping  animals,  however,  must  not  be  entered  upon 
hastily  or  without  due  consideration.  The  habits  of  the  breed  must  be 
taken  into  account,  the  effect  of  the  confinement  upon  their  health  must 
be  frequently  attended  to,  and,  above  all,  the  ready  admission  of  fresh  air 
and  a  good  ventilation  must  not  be  forgotten.  By  a  neglect  of  the  pro- 
per precautions,  unfortunate  results  have  frequently  been  obtained  and  a 
soured  practice  brought  into  disrepute. 

5°.  Ventilation  and  cleanliness  iudeed  are  important  helps  to  economy 
in  the  feeding  of  all  animals.  Shelter  and  warmth  will  do  harm,  if  free 
and  pure  air  is  not  admitted  to  the  fattening  stock.  The  same  is  true  of 
cleanliness,  so  favourable  to  the  health  of  all  animals.  The  cleaner 
iheir  houses  and  skins  are  kept,  the  more  they  thrive  under  anv  given 
fjrm  of  treatment  in  other  reij-ects. 
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§  13.  Influence  of  the  farm  or  state  in  which  the  food  it  given  ?n  the 
quantity  required  by  an  animal. 

The  state  in  which  the  food  is  given  to  liis  stock  has  often  an  importanl 
influence  upon  the  jirofits  of  the  feeder.     Thus — 

1°.  The  souring  of  the  food,  in  sontie  cases,  makes  its  use  more  econo- 
mical. Arthur  Young  details  sevenl  series  of  experiments  on  the  fat- 
tening of  pigs,  in  which  bean  meal  was  given  mixed  with  water  in  the 
sweet  state,  and  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  several  days  to  sour. 
In  every  case  in  which  it  was  given  sour,  the  pork  obtained  gave  a  profit 
upon  the  price  of  the  meal,  while  in  every  case  in  which  the  same  meal 
was  given  sweet  and  in  equal  quantity,  the  price  obtained  for  the  pork 
was  less  than  that  which  was  paid  fo-  the  meal. 

Upon  sour  food,  indeed,  pigs  are  universally  observed  to  fatten  best. 
In  Holstein,  it  is  customary  to  collect  waste  green  herbage  of  every  kind, 
and  to  let  it  sour  in  water.  It  then  fattens  pigs  which  would  scarcely 
thrive  on  it  before.  During  this  souring  of  vegetable  matter  in  water,  it 
is  lactic  acid — the  acid  of  milk — which  is  chiefly  produced.  This  acid, 
therefore,  would  appear  to  favour  the  increase  of  size  in  the  pig,  and  to 
this  cause  may  be  owing  the  profitable  use  of  sour  whey  in  feeding  this 
kind  of  stock  in  cheese-maUing  districts. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  cow-feeders  who  use  brewers'  grains,  that 
the  dry  cows,  when  fattening  off,  relish  the  grains  most  when  slightly 
sour,  and  fatten  most  quickly  upon  them.  From  others,  however,  1 
have  obtained  a  contrary  opinion,  and  have  been  assured  that  fattening 
stock  of  all  kinds  like  the  grains  best,  and  thrive  best  upon  them,  when 
perfectly  sweet  and  fresh.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  therefore,  whether  or 
not  Jhe  souring,  of  food  generally,  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
can  be  safely  tried  or  recommended. 

2°.  The  boiling  or  steaming  of  dry  food,  and  even  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, is  recommended  by  many  as  an  economical  practice.  I  believe 
that  the  general  result  of  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  subject  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is  iu  favour  of 
this  opinion  in  so  far  as  regards  fattening  and  growing  stock.  It  seems  a 
more  doubtful  practice  in  the  case  of  horses  which  are  intended  for  heavy 
and  especially  for  fast  work — though  even  for  these  animals  the  use  of 
steamed  food  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  extensive 
coach  contractors.     [Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm."] 

3°.  It  is  a  curious  fact  not  less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  chemist 
than  it  is  of  the  practical  man,  that  the  age  of  the  food  singularly  affects 
its  value  in  the  nourishment  of  animals.  Thus  new  oats  are  not  con- 
sidered fit  for  hunters  before  the  months  of  February  or  March.  They 
afTect  the  heels  and  limbs  with  something  like  grease,  and  make  the 
horse  unfit  for  fast  work.  Nor  is  it  merely  water  w  lich  the  grain  loses 
by  the  five  or  six  months'  keeping — for  if  it  be  dried  in  the  kiln  it  is  still 
unfit  for  use,  from  its  stimulating  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  action 
of  the  kidneys.  Some  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
oat  which  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

T'^e  potato,  on  the  jther  hand,  by  keeping,  loses  much  of  its  nutritive 
«alue,  even  befo-e  it  has  begun  tD  sprout — and  every  feeder  knows  tha< 
turiii]is  which  rave  shot  into  flowep,  add  much  less  than  before  to  tlie 
weight  of  his  fa  .enine  stock 
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(j  14.  Influence  of  toil  and  culture  on  the  nutritive  value  oj  ag-uuUura] 

■produce. 

I  have  on  several  former  occasions,  (pages  500  to  528),  directed  your 
attention  to  tlie  remarkable  influence  which  soil,  culture,  and  climate 
have  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  diflTerent  corn  and  green  crops 
usually  raised  for  food.  Evuy  such  change  of  composition  alters  also 
the  nutritive  value  of  any  given  crop.  If  the  wheat  or  barley  be  richer 
in  gluten,  it  will  build  up  more  muscle — if  it  abound  more  in  starch,  a 
sipaller  weight  of  it  will  supply  the  carbon  of  respiration — if  it  be  richer 
in  fatty  matter,  it  will  round  off  the  edges  of  the  bones,  and  fill  up  the  in 
equalities  in  an  animal's  body  more  quickly  with  fat.  Such  differences 
as  these  I  have  already  shown  you  do  really  exist  among  samples  of  the 
same  kind  of  grain  grown  upon  soils  either  of  different  quality,  or  of  the 
same  quality  when  diff-^rently  cultivated  or  manured. 

But  this  different  culture  or  manuring  affects  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  several  kinds  of  inorganic  matter  also — the  phosphates  and  othei 
saline  substances — which  are  known  to  exist  necessarily  in  all  vegetable 
productions.  In  il.'  astration  of  this,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the 
following  analyses — ^made  in  my  laboratory  by  Mr.  Fromberg — of  the 
ash  of  tvo  samples  of  the  same  kind  of  turnip  (-ed  topped  yellow) 
raised  by  Lord  Blantyre,  on  the  same  field,  the  one  with  guano  alone, 
the  other  with  farm-yard  dung  alone.  The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the 
two  varieties  of  turnip  was  0-63  and  0-7  per  cent,  respectively,  and  this 
ash  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Composilion  of  the  ash  of  turnips  raised  with  guano,  and  with  farm-yard  dung. 


Chloride  of  Potassium 
Sulphate  of  Potash 
Carbonate  of  Potash   . 
Phosphate  of  Potash  . 
Lime    . 


Magnesia 

Alumina 

Carbonate  of  Lime 
Alumina  ..... 
Oxide  of  Manganese  . 
Silica 


OUANO. 

Dima. 

Interior. 

Exterior. 

Inierior. 

Exterior. 

556 

5-03 

540 

10-71 

3085 

3704 

3120 

35-47 

11-38 

903 

36  74 

1763 

20-93 

1017 

551 

3-65 

4-55 

449 

1-58 

2-02 

0-34 

1-62 

2-63 

313 

4-87 

9.94 

0-92 

2-76 

9-53 

9-73 

11-56 

14-82 

5-09 

8-79 

0-94 

0-46 

321 

590 

2-60 

5.33 

1-65 

343 

— 

3-04 

97-95  9916  9908  99-02 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  ash  is  in  the 
proportion  of  phosphates  they  respectively  contain.  The  ash  of  the 
guano  turnips  contained  from  25  to  30  per  ce:  t.  of  phosphates,  that  of 
the  dung  turnips  only  from  9  to  11  per  cen  .  This  could  not  fail  to 
make  an  important  difference  in  their  relative  values  for  the  feeding  of 
stock  whose  bones  are  growing,  and  which  require,  therefore,  a  larger 
supply  of  phosphates  in  their  food. 

The  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  form,  as  we  know,  one  of  the 
valuable  constituents  of  guano,  but  we  could  scarcely  have  inferred  that 
this  manure  would  hsve  caused  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  these 
phosphates  to  enter  int;  the  constiuents  of  the  turnips  raised  with  them. 
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It  U  net  unlikely  that  turnips,  raised  from  bones,  will  also  abound  more 
largely  II  phosphates  than  turnips  raised  from  dung  or  rape  dust,  and 
may  therefore  be  better  fitted  for  growing  stock. 

§  15.   Can  we  correctly  estimate  the  relative  feedint^  properties  of  different 
lands  of  produce  under  all  circumstances. 

Sincp  the  several  nutritive  effects  of  diflierent  kinds  of  food  are  de- 
pendent upon  so  many  circumstances — upon  tbe  state  of  the  animal 
itself — the  purpose  for  which  it  is  fed — the  mode  in  which  it  is  housed 
and  protected — the  form  and  period  at  which  it  is  given— can  it  be  pos- 
sible to  classify  them  in  an  order  which  will  indicate  their  relative  feed- 
ing values  in  all  cases  and  for  all  purposes  ?  This  is  obviously  irapos 
sible.  We  may  easily  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  values 
in  reference  to  some  one  of  the  several  purposes  i'.T  which  food  is  given. 
We  may  shew  in  as  many  different  tables  the  order  of  their  relative 
values  in  laying  on  fat — in  increasing  the  muscles — or  in  promoting  the 
gro\vth  of  bone ;  but  we  cannot  arrange  theoretically,  nor  can  experi- 
ment ever  practically  classify,  all  our  common  vegetable  productions  in 
one  invariable  order  which  shall  truly  represent  their  relative  values  in 
reference  to  each  of  these  three  different  points  : — 

1°.  Experimental  values This,  however,  practical  writers  have  often 

attempred  to  do.  •  Making  their  experiments  in  different  circumstances, 
with  different  varieties  of  the  same  produce,  upon  different  kinds  of 
stock,  or  upon  animals  fed  for  different  purposes,  they  have  obtained  re- 
sults of  the  most  diversified  kind,  and  have  classified  the  several  kinds  of 
fodder  in  the  most  unlike  order.  I  se?ect  a  few  of  these  results  for  the  sake 
of  illustration.  Taking  10  lbs.  of  meadow  hay  as  a  standard, — then,  ti 
produce  an  equal  nutritive  effect,  the  different  quantities  of  each  of  ib<i 
other  kinds  of  fodder  represented  by  the  numbers  in  the  following  tablf- 
ought  to  be  used — according  to  the  several  authors  whose  names  ai* 
given. 

Experimental  quantities  of  fodder  which  must  he  used  to  produce  an 
equal  nutritive  effect,  according  to — 

Schwertz.  Block.  Petri.  Thaer.  PabsL  Meyer.  Middleton. 
Meadow  hay  .  .  10  10  10  10  10  10  10 
Aftermath  hay  .11  —  10  —  —  —  — 
Clover  hay  ...  10  10  9  9  10  —  — 
Green  clover  in  flow- 
er and  lucerne  .  —  43  —  45  42  —  — 
Lucemehay  ..  9  —  9  9  10  -  — 
Wheat  straw  ..  —  20  36  45  30  15  — 
Barley  straw  .  .  40  19  18  40  20  15  — 
Oatsu-aw  ...  40  20  20  40  20  15  — 
Pea  straw  ...  —  16  20  13  15  15  — 
Potatoes  ...  20  22  20  20  20  15  — 
Old  potatoes  .  .  —  40  •  —  —  —  — 
Carrots  ....  27  37  25  30  25  23  34 
Turnips  ....  45  53  60  52  45  29  80 
Wheat  ....  4  3  5  C  —  —  — 
Barley  ....—  3  6—  5  5 
Oau —  4  7—  6—  — 

F^m  an  inspection  of  this  table,  we  should  naturally  conclude  mtuei 
26* 
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that  the  differeot  li  inds  of  fodder  vary  very  much  in  quality,  or  that  those 
who  determined  I  heir  relative  values  by  experiment  must  have  tried 
their  effects  upon  very  different  kinds  of  stock,  fed  probably  also  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Both  of  these  conclusions  are  no  doubt  true.  We 
know  that  the  same  kind  of  produce  does  vary  very  much  in  chemical 
constitution,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  different  samples  of  the  same  kind  of 
turnip  are  so  unlike  each  other  that  29  lbs.  of  the  one  will  go  as  far  in 
feeding  the  same  animal  as  80  lbs.  of  another.  These  great  differences 
ill  the  table,  therefore,  seem  to  show  that  different  kinds  or  varieties  of 
fodder  have  been  used,  or  under  different  circumstances,  or  results  so  dis- 
cordant could  scarcely  have  been  obtained. 

A  certain  value,  it  is  true,  attaches  to  the  numbers  in  the  table  when 
those  given  by  the  different  authors  nearly  agree.  Thus,  about  20  of 
potatoes  and  30  of  carrots  appear  to  be  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  10  of 
hay.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  subject  of  the  experimental 
value  of  different  kinds  of  farm  produce  in  feeding  stock  of  the  same 
kind/or  the  same  purposes  is  still  almost  wholly  uninvestigated.  Will 
none  of  the  skilful  stock  feeders,  of  whom  so  many  are  now  springing 
up,  turn  their  attention  to  this  interesting  field  of  experimental  inquiry  ? 

2°.  Theoretical  values. — But  the  theoretical  values  of  different  kinds 
of  food  in  reference  to  a  particular  object,  can  be  determined  by  analyti- 
cal investigations  made  in  the  laboratory.  This  has*  been  done  in  a 
very  able  manner  by  Boussingault,  in  reference  to  the  value  of  different 
Mnds  of  fodder  in  the  proditction  of  muscle.  These  values,  according  to 
his  analyses,  are  as  follow,  10  of  hay  being  again  taken  as  a  standard: — 
Theoretical  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  vegetable  produce  which  leill 
produce  equal  effects  in  the  growth  of  muscle  (Boussingault) 


Potatoes 28 

Old  potatoes 41 

Carrots 35 

Turnips 61 

While  cabbage 37 

Vetches 2 

Peas 3 

Indian  com 6 

Wheat 5 

Rye 5 

Barley 6 

Oats .  5 

Bran 9 

Oil-cake 2 


Hay 10 

Clover  hay,  cut  in  flower  .     .       8 

Lucerne  do 8 

Aftermath  do 8 

Green  clover,  in  flower  ...     34 

Green  lucerne 35 

Wheat  straw 52 

Rye  straw 61 

Barley  ste&w 52 

Oat  straw 55 

Pea  straw 6 

Vetch  straw 7 

Potato  leaves 36 

Carrot  leaves 13 

Oak  leaves 13 

Tliis  table  pcssesses  much  value.  It  cannot,  however,  be  relied  upon 
as  a  safe  guide  in  all  cases  by  the  feeder,  because  of  the  diflerences  in 
the  compoiition  of  our  crops,  which  arise  from  the  mode  of  culture  and 
the  kind  jf  manure  employed.  It  possesses,  however,  a  higher  value 
from  this  circumstance — that  as  muscle  in  most  animals  forms  the  larger 
portion  of  their  bulk,  the  order  in  which  different  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
promote  the  growth  of  this  part  of  the  body,  may  in  most  cases  be  adopted 
as  the  order  also  of  their  relative  values  in  sustaining  animals  and  keep- 
ing them  in  ordinal-y  condition.     The  same  remark,  however,  will  uoi 
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apply  to  animal  food,  since  we  may  have  a  kind  of  animal  food,  such  as 
gelatine,  which  would  greatly  ptoraiote  the  growth  of  muscle,  but  which, 
from  its  composition,  is  capable  of  ministering  so  little  to  the  wants  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  boly  that  it  will  not  even  support  life  for  any  length 
of  time. 

§  16.  Effect  of  differer.i  modes  of  feeding  on  the  manure  and  on  the  soil. 

There  remains  still  one  practical  point  in  connection  with  the  feeding 
of  stock,  to  which  I  think  you  will  feel  some  interest  in  attending. 

The  production  of  manure  is  an  object  with  the  European  farmer  of 
almost  equal  importance  with  the  production  of  milk  or  the  fattening  of 
stock.  What  influence  has  the  mode  of  feeding  or  the  purpose  for 
which  the  animal  is  fsd,  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
obtained  ? 

1°.  The  quantity  of  the  manure  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  food 
which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  animal.  With  the  exception  of  tlie 
carbon,  which  escapes  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  matter  which  forms  the  perspiration, 
the  whole  of  the  food  which  sustains  the  body  is  rejected  again  in  the 
form  of  dung. 

Now  the  sustaining  food  increases  with  tlie  size  of  the  animal,  with 
the  coldness  of  the  temperature  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  with  the  quantity 
of  exerf^ise  it  is  compelled  to  take.  Large,  hardly  worked,  much  driven, 
and  coldly  housed  animals,  therefore,  if  ample  food  is  given  them,  will 
produce  the  largest  Quantity  of  manure.  It  might  be  possible,  indeed,  tc 
keep  large  animals  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  manufacture  manure — by 
giving  them  an  unlimited  supply  of  food,  using  means  to  persuade  them 
to  eat  it,  and  causing  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  so  much  exercise  as 
to  prevent  them  from  ever  increasing  in  weight. 

2°.  Quality  of  the  manure.— ^The  quality  of  the  manure  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  kind  of  food  given  to  an  animal,  and  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  fed. 

a.  The  full- grown  animal,  which  does  not  increase  in  weight,  returns 
in  its  excretions  all  that  it  eats.  The  manure  that  it  forms  is  richer  in 
saline  matter  and  in  nitrogen  than  the  food,  because,  as  I  have  already 
explained  to  you  in  detail  (p.  472),  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  latter 
is  sifted  out  as  it  were  by  the  lungs,  and  diffused  through  the  air  during 
respiration.  In  other  respects,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  food — the 
quantity  of  saline  matter  or  of  gluten  it  contains — the  dung  will  contain 
nearly  the  same  quantities  of  both  or  of  their  elements. 

b.  The  case  of  the  fattening  animal  again  is  different.  Besides  the 
sustaining  food,  there  is  given  to  the  animal  some  other  fodder  which 
will  supply  an  additional  quantity  of  fat  If  this  additional  food  be  only 
oil,  then  the  dung  will  be  little  affected  by  it.  It  will  be  little  richer  than 
the  dung  of  the  full-grown  animal  to  which  the  same  sustaining  food  ia 
^ven. 

But  if  the  additional  food  contain  other  substances  besides  fat — saline 
substances,  namely,  and  gluten — then  these  will  all  pass  into  the  dung 
and  make  it  riche-r'in  precise  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  additional 
food  which  is  given.  Thus  if  oil-cake  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  layipg 
an  fat — thn  usual  svstaining  fcxjd  at  the  same  time  being  siipplie4 — the 
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jung  Will  be  enriched  by  all  those  other  fertilizing  constituents  present  in 
the  oil-cake  which  are  not  required  or  worked  up  by  the  fattening  animal. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  dung  of  fattening  stock  is  usually  richer  than  that 
of  stock  of  other  kinds.  Oil-cake  would  be  a  rich  manure  were  it  put 
into  the  soil  at  once;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  after  it  has 
parted  with  a  portion  of  its  oil  it  should  still  add  much  to  the  richness  of 
common  dung. 

A.  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  material,  so  to  speak,  which  the  animal 
requires  to  fatten  it,  explains  in  a  considerable  degree  another  practical 
fact  of  some  consequence  through  which  it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  see 
one's  way.  There  are  in  various  parts  of  the  island  certain  old  pastures 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  celebrated  for  their  fattening 
qualities.  Full-grown  stock  are  turned  upon  them  year  after  year  in  the 
lean  state,  and  after  a  few  months  are  driven  off  again  fat  and  plump  and 
fit  for  (he  butcher.  This,  T  have  been  told  when  on  the  spot,  has  gone 
on  time  out  of  mind,  and  yet  the  land,  though  no  manure  is  artificially 
al  led,  never  becomes  less  valuable  or  the  pasture  less  rich.  Hence  the 
practical  man  concludes  that  the  addition  of  manure  to  the  soil  is  un- 
necessary, if  the  produce  be  eaten  off  by  stock — that  the  droppings  of 
the  animals  which  are  fed  upon  the  land  are  alone  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  fertility. 

But  the  reason  of  this  continued  richness  of  such  old  pastures  is 
chiefly  this — that  the  cattle,  when  put  upon  them,  are  usually  full-grown 
—they  have  already  obtained  their  full  supply  of  bone  and  nearly  as 
much  muscle  as  they  require.  While  on  the  fields  they  chiefly  select 
fat  from  the  grasses  they  eat,  returning  to  the  soil  the  phosphates,  saline 
substances,  and  most  of  the  nitrogen  which  the  grasses  contain.  Their 
bodies  are  no  doubt  constantly  fed  or  renewed  by  new  portions  of  these 
substances  extracted  from  the  food  they  eat,  but  they  return  to  the  soil  an 
equal  quantity  from  the  daily  waste  of  .their  own  bodies — and  thus  are 
indebted  to,  and  carry  off  the  land,  little  more  than  the  fat  in  which 
they  are  observed  daily  to  increase. 

But  as  the  materials  of  the  fat  may  be,  and  no  doubt  originally  are, 
derived  wholly — perhaps  indirectly,  yet  wholly — from  the  atmosphere, 
the  land  is  robbed  of  nothing  in  order  to  supply  it,  and  thus  may  con- 
tinue for  many  generations  to  exhibit  an  equal  degree  of  fertility. 

1  give  this  only  as  a  general  explanation,  by  which  the  difficulty 
may  be  solved,  where  no  other  more  likely  explanation  can  be  found 
in  the  local  circumslances  of  the  spot,  or  of  the  district  in  which  such 
rich  old  pastures  exist. 

c.  The  growing  animal,  again,  does  not  return  to  the  soil  all  it  re- 
ceives. It  not  only  discharges  carbon  from  its  lungs,  but  it  also  extracts 
phosphates  from  its  food  to  ncreeise  the  size  of  its  bones,  gluten  to  swell 
out  its  muscles,  and  saline  substances  to  mingle  with  the  growing  bulk 
of  its  blood.  The  dung  of  the  growing  animal,  therefore,  will  not  be  so 
rich  as  that  of  the  full-grown  animal  fed  upon  the  same  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  food.  Hence  from  the  fold-yard,  where  young  stock  are  reared, 
the  manure  will  net  be  so  fertilizing,  weight  for  weight,  as  from  a  yard 
lu  which  full-grown  or  fattening  animals  only  are  fed. 

d    The  milk  cow  exhausts  still  farther  the  food  it  eats.     In  the  lean 
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milk  cow,  which  has  Utile  muscle  or  fat  to  waste  away,  and,  therefore, 
little  to  repair,  the  sustaining  food  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
quantity.  This  small  portion  of  food  is  all  that  is  returned  to  the  hus- 
bandman in  her  dung.  The  phosphates,  salts  and  gluten,  and  even  the 
starch,  of  the  remainder  of  the  food  she  eats,  are  transformed  in  her 
system,  and  appear  again  in  the  form  of  milk.  The  dung  of  the  milk 
cow  must  be  very  much  poorer,  and  less  valuable,  compared  with  tlie 
food  she  eats,  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  her  dung  may  not  be  very  much  less  than 
that  of  a  full-grown  animal  which  is  yielding  no  milk,  but  this  bulk  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  indigestible  woody  fibre  and  other  comparatively 
useless  substances  which  her  bulky  food  contains.  The  ingredients  of 
the  milk  have  been  separated  from  these  other  substances  as  the  food 
passed  through  her  body,  and  hence,  though  bulky,  the  dung  of  the  milk 
cow  is  colder  and  less  to  be  esteemed  than  that  of  the  dry  cow  or  of  the 
'"ull-grown  ox. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  effect 
of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  fattening  ox  and  those  of  the  milk  cow 
upon  the  food  they  consume,  than  the  well-known  and  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  quality  which  exists  between  distillery  dung,  obtained  from 
fattening  cattle  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  distilleries,  and  cow-feeders 
dung,  voided  by  milk  cows  fed  upon  nearly  the  same  kind  of  food — 
namely,  the  refuse  of  the  breweries. 

§  17.  Summary  of  the  views  illustrated  in  the  present  Lecture. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  Lecture  are  of  so  interesting  a  kind,  and  so 
beautifully  connected  together,  tliat  you  will  permit  me,  I  am  sure, 
briefly  to  draw  your  attention  again  to  the  most  important  and  leading 
points. 

1°.  It  appears  that  all  vegetables  contain  ready  formed — tltat  is, 
form  during  their  growth  from  the  food  on  which  they  live— those  sub- 
.«ances  of  which  the  parts  of  animals  are  composed. 

2°.  That  from  the  vegetable  food  it  eats,  the  animal  draws  directly 
and  ready-formed  the  materials  of  its  own  body — phosphates  to  form  the 
bones — gluten,  &c.,  to  build  up  its  muscles — and  oil  to  lay  on  in  the 
form  of  fat. 

3°.  That  during  the  process  of  respiration  a  full  grown  man  throws 
off  from  his  lungs  about  8  oz. — a  cow  or  horse  five  times  as  much— of 
carbon  every  24  hours ;  and  that  the  main  office  of  the  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar  of  vegetable  food  is  to  supply  this  carbon.  In  carnivorous  animals 
it  is  supplied  by  the  fat  of  their  food — in  starving  animals,  by  the  fat  of 
their  own  bodies — and  in  young  animals,  which  live  upon  milk,  by  the 
milk  sugar  it  contains. 

4°.  That  muscles,  bone,  skin,  and  hair  undergo  a  certain  necessary 
daily  waste  of  substance — a  portion  of  each  being  removed  every  day 
and  carried  out  of  the  body  in  the  excretions.  The  main  function  of  the 
gluten,  the  phosphates,  and  the  saline  substances  in  the  food  of  the  full 
grown  animal,  is  to  replace  the  portions  of  the  body  which  are  thus  re- 
moved, and  to  sustain  its  original  condition.  Exercise  increases  this  na- 
tural waste  and  accelerates  the  breathing  als  \  so  as  to  render  necessary 
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a  larger  sustaining  supply  of  food — a  larger  daily  quantity  to  keep  the 
animal  in  condition. 

5°.  That  the  fat  of  the  body  is  generally  derived  from  the  fat  of  the 
vegetable  food — which  fat  undergoes  during  digestion  a  change  or  trans- 
formation by  which  it  is  converted  into  the  peculiar  kinds  of  fat  which 
are  specially  fitted  to  the  body  of  (he  animal  that  eats  it.  In  carnivor- 
ous animals,  the  fat  is  also  derived  directly  from  the  fat  of  their  food — 
which  is,  in  like  manner,  changed  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  constitution 
of  their  own  bodies.  In  cases  of  emergency,  it  is  probable  that  fat  may 
be  formed  in  the  animal  from  the  starch  or  sugar  of  the  food. 

6°.  In  the  growing  animal,  the  food  has  a  double  function  to  perform, 
it  must  sustain  and  it  must  increase  the  body.  Hence,  if  tlie  animal  be 
mefely  increasing  in  fat,  the  food,  besides  what  is  necessary  to  make  up 
for  the  daily  waste  of  various  kinds,  must  also  supply  an  additional  pro- 
portion of  oil  or  fat.  To  the  growing  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
supply  also  an  additional  quantity  of  gluten  for  the  muscles,  and  of  phos- 
phates for  the  bones.  If  to  eachof  anumber  of  animals,  equal  quantities 
of  the  same  kind  of  food  be  given,  then  those  which  require  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food  to  sustain  them  will  have  the  largest  proportion  to  con 
vert  into  parts  of  their  own  substance.  Hence,  whatever  tends  to  in- 
crease the  sustaining  quantity — and  cold,  exercise,  and  uneasiness  do  so 
— will  tend,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  lessen  the  value  of  a  given  weight  of 
food,  in  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  animal's  body.  To  the  pregnant 
and  to  the  milk  cow  the  same  remarks  apply.  The  food  is  partly  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  milk,  and  the  smaller  and  leaner  the  cow  is, 
less  food  being  required  to  sustain  the  body,  the  more  will  remain  for  the 
production  of  milk. 

7°.  Lastly,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dung — while  they  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  kind  of  food  with  which  the  animal  is  fed — yel 
even  when  the  same  kind  of  food  is  given,  are  materially  affected  by  the 
purpose  for  which  the  animal  is  fed.  If  it  be  full-grown  and  merely 
kept  in  condition,  the  dung  contains  all  tliat  was  present  in  the  food,  ex- 
cept the  carbon  that  has  escaped  from  the  lungs.  If  it  be  a  growing 
animal,  then  a  portion  of  the  phosphates  and  gluten  of  the  food  are  re- 
tained to  add  to  its  bones  and  muscles,  and  hence  the  dung  is  something 
less  in  quantity  and  considerably  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  full- 
grown  animal. 

So  it  is  in  the  case  of  tiie  milk  cow,  which  consumes  comparatively 
little  in  sustaining  her  own  body,  but  exhausts  all  the  food  that  passes 
through  her  digestive  organs,  for  the  production  of  the  milk  which  is  to 
feed  her  young. 

The  reverse  takes  place  with  the  fattening  ox.  He  takes  little  else 
from  the  rich  additional  food  he  eats  but  the  oil  with  which  it  is  intended 
that  he  should  invest  his  own  body.  Its  other  constituents  are  for  the  most 
part  rejected  in  his  excretions,  and  hence  the  richness  and  high  price  of 
his  dung. 


Such  are  the  main  points  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  to  you  ir. 
this  Lecture — they  involve  so  many  interesting  considerations,  both  of  a 
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theoretical  and  of  a  practical  kind,  that  liad  my  limits  peiniilted  I  could 
have  wished  to  dwell  upon  tbem  at  still  greater  length. 

§  18.   Concluding  Section. 

T  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  tliese  Lectures  to  a  close.  I  have 
gone  over  the  whole  ground  which  in  the  outset  I  proposed  to  tread.  It 
is  tlie  first  time,  I  believe,  that  much  of  it  has  been  trodden  by  scieniific 
men,  a:id  I  have  endeavoured  in  every  part  of  our  journey  to  lay  belbre 
you,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  evtrything  we  knew  of  tlie  country  we  passed 
over,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  practical  bearing  or  was  likely  to  be  suscepti- 
ble hereafter  of  a  practical  application. 

In  the  first  Part,  I  directed  your  atttntion  to  the  organic  portion  of 
plants — showed  you  of  what  substances  it  consisted— on  what  kind  of 
organic  food  plants  live — and  by  what  chemical  changes  the  peculiar 
organic  compounds  of  which  they  consist  are  formed  out  of  the  organic 
lood  on  which  they  live. 

In  the  second  Part,  I  explained  in  a  similar  way  the  nature,  composi- 
tion, and  origin  of  the  inorganic  portion  of  plants.  I  dwelt,  also,  u|)on 
the  nature,  origin,  and  natural  differences  which  exist  among  the  soils  on 
which  our  crops  are  grown,  and  from  which  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
plants  are  altogether  derived.  This  led  me  to  explain  tlie  connection 
which  exists  between  Agriculture  and  Geology,  and  the  kind  of  light 
which  this  interesting  scier.ce  is  fitted  to  throw  upon  the  means  of  prac- 
tically improving  the  soil. 

In  the  third  Part,  I  dwelt  upon  the  various  means  which  ma"  be 
ad(i;:ted  for  increasing  the  general  productiveness  of  the  land — whether 
these  means  be  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature.  The  wiiole  aoc- 
trine  of  manures  was  liere  discussed  and  many  suggestions  offered  to 
your  notice,  which  have  already  led  to  interesting  practical  results. 

In  the  fourth  Part,  I  have  explained  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
several  kinds  of  vegetable  produce  which  are  usually  raised  for  food — 
showed  upon  what  constituents  their  nutritive  values  depend — and  how 
soil,  climate,  and  manure  affect  their  composition  and  their  value  as 
food.  The  nature  and  composition  of  milk  and  of  its  products — butter 
and  cheese — the  theory  of  their  manufacture,  and  the  circumstances  upoc 
which  their  respective  quantities  and  (lualities  depend — and,  lastly,  the 
way  in  which  food  acts  u^)on  and  supports  the  animal  body,  and  how  the 
value  of  the  manures  they  make  is  dependent  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  the  animal  is  fed — these  subjects  have  also  been  considered  and 
discussed  in  this  fourth  Part. 

In  discussing  new  topics  I  have  had  occasion  to  bring  belbre  you  manv 
new  views.  This,  however,  I  have  not  done  lightly  or  witliout  consi- 
deration, and  I  feel  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
have  attended  tlie  periodical  form  in  which  these  Lectures  have  been 
brought  before  the  public,  that  it  has  allowed  me  leisure  to  th.nk,  to  in- 
quire, and  to  make  experiments  in  regard  to  points  upon  which  it  was 
difficult  at  first  to  throw  any  satisfactory  light.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
know  that  the  general  diffijsion  which  these  Lectures  have  obtained,  ba« 
already  done  some  service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

FINIS. 
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•nrOGESTIONS  FOR  EXPEHIMBNTS  IN  PBACTICAL  AeRICUIiTDBI 
DURXNG  THE  ENSUING    SPRING   AND    SUMMER. 

One  of  the  m  jst  important  objects  which  chemistry  is  at  present  desirous  of 
attaining  for  the  improvement  of  practical  agriculture,  is  the  discovery  and  ap- 
plication of  specific  or  special  manures. 

We  know  that  certain  substances,  such  as  fold-yard  manure,  are  capable  of 
fertilizing  to  a  considerable  extent  almost  any  land,  and  of  causing  it  to  yield 
a  better  return  of  almost  any  crop.  But  we  know  also  that  manures  or  fertili- 
zers of  nearly  every  kind  are  more  efficacious  on  one  soil  than  on  another,  and 
that  some  answer  better  also  for  one  species  of  crop  than  for  another.  The 
iase  of  gypsum  will  serve  to  illustrate  both  these  positions. 

The  effects  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States,  in  Prussia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  in  some  districts  of  England,  are  said  to  be  absolutely  astonish- 
ing ;  while  in  many  other  parts  of  our  Island,  of  Germany,  and  even  of  the 
United  States,  the  benefit  derived  from  it  has  not  repaid  the  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  in  applying  it.  Gypsum,  therefore,  \sespecially  adapted  for  use  in  cer- 
tain soils  only. 

Again,  the  remarkable  effects  of  gypsum  have  been  observed  most  distinctly 
on  clover*  and  certain  kinds  of  grass.  The  same  benefits  have  not  followed, 
to  any  thing  like  an  equal  extent,  from  its  use  on  barley,  oats,  wheat,  or  other 
kind  of  grain.  Therefore,  while  specially  adapted  to  certain  soils,  it  is  also 
specially  adapted  to  certain  crops.  It  is  a  kind  of  specific  manure  for  clover 
and  some  of  the  grasses. 

Now,  neither  of  these  subjects  which  it  is  so  important  to  investigate, — 
neither  I'hat  of  the  manures  which  are  especially  fitted  for  each  soil,  nor  of  those 
which  are  specially  fitted  for  each  crop, —  can  be  determined  either  from  theory 
or  from  experiments  devised  and  executed  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist.  The 
aid  of  the  practical  farmer,  of  many  practical  farmers,  must  be  called  in.  Nu- 
merous experiments,  or  trials,  must  be  made  in  Various  localities,  and  by  differ- 
ent individuals, — all,  however,  according  to  the  same  rigorous  and  accurate 
method, — in  order  that,  from  the  comparison  of  many  results,  something  like  a 
general  principle  may  be  deduced. 

It  is  partly  with  a  view  to  determine  the  mode  of  action  of  certain  fertilizers, 
and  partly  'n  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  additional  light  on  the  subject  of 
manures  spedjically  adapted  to  partuular  crops,  that  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you 
the  propriety  of  making  one  or  more  of  the  following  sets  of  experiments, 
daring  tlie  spring  and  summer  of  the  present  year.    I  could  have  much  enlarged 

'  In  regard  to  its  use  in  Germany,  Lampadias  says, — "  It  may  with  certainty,  be  stated, 
that  by  tlie  use  of. gypsum  the  produce  of  clover  and  the  consequent  amnnntof  live  stack 
bavcrbeen  increased  at  leatt  one-third."— Dus  Lebbe  vom  i  «x  Minerxliscben  DcKaiur 
TBUI,  p.  34. 
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Jke  list  of  suggestions,  but  I  neither  wish  to  fatigue  yc  jr  attention,  nor  to  place 
before  you  more  work  of  the  kind  than  can  be  readily  accomplished,  vtil/i  little 
expense  of  time,  labour,  or  money.  Another  season  will,  I  hope,  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  interrogating  nature  by  farther,  and  perhaps  more  refined,  modes 
of  experimenting. 

1.    OF    GRASS    AND    CLOVER. 

1°.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  that  on  certain  soils,  gypsum  causes  a  largely  in- 
creased growth  of  grass  and  clover,  but  experiment  alone  appears  capable  of 
determining  on  wha',  soils  it  is  likely  to  be  tnus  beneficial,  such  experiments, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  made  on  every  farm,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  at  little 
cost,*  but  made  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  with  a  minute  attention  to  weights 
and  measures. 

2°.  The  action  of  gypsum  appears  to  be  entirely  chemical,  but  the  only  ex- 
planation of  this  action  yet  attempted  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  It  is  desi- 
rable therefore,  that  experiments  with  other  substances  should  be  made,  which 
are  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  theory.  Important  practical  results  may  at  the 
same  time  be  obtained — they  are  sure,  indeed,  to  follow  from  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  theory. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  it  has  been  found  that  very  dilute  sulphuric 
aeidt  (oil  of  vitrol)  exhibits  the  same  beneficial  effect  upon  clover,  that  has  else- 
where attended  the  use  of  gypsum.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  compara- 
tive experiment  should  be  made  with  this  acid  on  a  portion  of  the  same  field  tt 
which  the  gypsum  is  applied.-    Where  the  one  fails  the  other  may  act. 

3°.  It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  so  early  as  the  year  1756, 
that  sulphate  of  soda;  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants 
—its  action  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda.  This  fact, 
though  mentioned  by  Lord  Dundonald,  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  practical  men, 
the  sulphate  of  soda  being  generally  represented  as  too  high  in  price  to  be  avail- 
able as  a  fertilizer.!  The  use  of  saltpetre,  however,  and  of  nitrate  of  soda,  both 
of  which  are  more  than  double  the  price  of  sulphate  of  soda,  show  that  the  cost 
of  this  latter  article  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  trial  of  its  value 
as  a  fertilizer  on  various  crops.  Dry  sulphate  of  soda  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  any  of  the  alkali  works  on  the  Tyne,!!  and  being  an  article  of  domestic 
manufacture,  it  is  proper  that  its  merits  should  be  ascertained,  and,  if  it  can  be 
available,  that  its  use  should  be  encouraged. 

From  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  sulphuric  acid,  therefore,  I  would 
recommend  that  it  should  be  tried  on  clover  and  grass,  in  comparison  with 
gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  a  portion  of  the  same  field.  It  may  suc- 
ceed where  the  others  fail. 

4°.  Nitrate  of  soda  also,  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass  land,  has  been  often  used 
with  great  benefit.  I  have  seen  grassland  jn  Dumfriesshire,  which,  after  being 
long  let  for  pasture  at  30s.  an  acre,  had  been  sprinkled  with  an  annual  top- 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  ?oda  at  tlie  rate  of  20s.  an  acre,  and  had  since  readily  let 
at  JH  an  acre,  yielding  thus  an  emnual  profit  of  30s.  an  acre  to  the  landlord. 

In  other  districts,  again,  it  has  been  found  to  answer  better  for  corn.  Thus, 
after  a  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club,  it  was  agreed, 
that  nitrate  of  soda  "was  a  very  valua.Me  manure  for  white  straw  crops,  but 

'  The  price  of  gypsum  in  London  is  about  2s  6d.  per  cwt. ;  in  Newcastle,  3s. 

t  Gypsum  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  and  liim, 

%  Qlauber  salts — consisting  of  sulpiiuric  acid  and  aoda. 

t  Lord  Dundonaid  says — "  From  experiments  it  has  been  proved  to  promote  vegetation  m 
a  veiy  higli  degree.  The  high  price  at  present  of  this  article  precludes  the  use  of  it,  but 
could  it  be  made  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  agri- 
culture." Since  the  time  of  Lord  Dundonald  some  trials  made  in  Germany  have  shown  it 
to  have  a  beneficial  action  on  rye,  potatoes,  and  fruit  trees. 

1  Messrs.  Allan  ft  Co.,  of  the  Hewonh  Alkali  WorlcB,  deliver  it  in  Newcastle  and  the  nelgb 
booring  towns,  at  Os.  or  10s  par  cwt. 
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when  applied  to  green  crop  the  benefit  was  not  sufBtiently  great  to  counter-bal- 
ance the  expense."  In  Northumberland,  where  it  has  been  tried  in  a  skilful 
manner  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Dilston,  it  was  found  to  yield  a  most  profitable  return 
on  both  hay  and  barley. 

These  results  show  the  necessity  of  further  trials,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
illiislratin»  the  cause  of  the  beneficial  action  of  this  saline  substance,  but  also 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some  general  rule  by  which  the  practical  man  may 
be  guided  in  determining  on  what  fields,  and  for  wJiat  crops  on  those  fields,  the 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  beneficially  applied 

This  experiment,  lilfe  the  others  above-mentioned,  ifill  be  much  more  valua- 
ble, if  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  result  can  be  compared  with  that  obtained 
by  the  use  of  other  chemical  agents.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  in  the 
same  field  of  grass  or  clover,  a  portioi.  should  be  measured  off,  to  be  top- 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  that  thus  no;  only  the  aisolute,  but  also  the  arm- 
parative,  weight  of  the  produce  may  at  the  same  time  be  ascertained. 

5°.  Ther&are  other  trials  also,  from  which  this  general  subject  is  capable  of 
receiving  illustration.  The  fertilizing  power  of  gypsum  has  been  explained  by 
its  supposed  action  on  the  ammonia  which  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere. If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  a  substance  containing  ammonia  should 
act  at  least  as  energetically.  At  all  events,  the  action  of  fold-yard  manure  and. 
of  putrid  urine  is  supposed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  ammonia  they  contain  or 
give  off.  Now,  among  the  substances  containing  ammonia  in  large  quantity, 
which  in  most  towns  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of 
the  gas  works  is  one  which  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  can  be  applied  m  a  li- 
quid state  at  very  little  cost.  It  must  be  previously  diluted  with  water  till  its 
taste  and  smell  become  scarcely  perceptible. 

I  wouM  propose,  therefore,  as  a  further  experiment,  that  along  with  one  oi 
more  of  the  substances  above-mentioned,  the  atnmoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas 
works  should  be  also  tried,  on  a  measured  portion  of  ground,  and,  if  possible, 
in  the  same  field. 

6°.  Soot,  as  a  manure,  is  supposed  to  act  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ammonia  it  contains.  In  Gloucestershire  it  is  applied  to  nota- 
ries and  to  wheat,  chiefly  to  the  latter,  and  with  great  success.  In  the  Wolds 
i»f  Yorkshire  it  is  also  applied  largely  to  the  wheat  crop,  at  the  rate  of  about  24 
bushels  to  the  acre.*  In  this  county  it  is  frequently  used  on  grass  land,  to  the 
amount  of  20  bushels  an  acre,  and  though  1  am  not  aware  that  it  is  extensively 
employed  upon  clover,  I  am  inclined  to  anticipate  that  the  sulphur  it  contains,t 
in  addition  to  the  ammonia,  would  render  it  useful  to  this  plant.  At  all  events, 
comparative  experiments  in  the  same  field  with  the  gypsum  and  the  ammonia- 
cal liquor,  are  likely  to  lead  to  interesting  results. 
.  7°.  Common  salt,  highly  recommended  as  a  manure  by  some,  has  been  as 
much  depreciated  by  others,  and  hence,  when  directly  applied,  is  considered  as 
a  doubtful  fertilizer  by  almost  all.  The  obscurity  in  regard  to  its  use,  however, 
rests  chiefly  on  the  quantity  which  ought  to  be  employed.  The  result  of  com- 
oarative  experiments  made  in  Germany,  showed  that  a  very  few  pounds  per 
acre  were  suflicient  to  produce  a  largely  increased  return  of  grass — while  in 
England  it  has  been  beneficially  applied  within  the  wide  limits  of  from  five  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and,  when  used  for  cleaning  the  land  for  autumn,  of 
thirty  bushels  an  acre. 

Among  the  comparative  experiments  upon  grass  and  clover  here  suggested, 
the  effect  of  salt  might  also  be  tried  with  the  prospect  of  practical  benefit.  It 
would  give  an  additional  interest  to  the  experiments  and  supply  an  additional 
term  of  comparison. 

'  The  price  is  from  6d.  lo  Is.  a  bushel.  In  this  county  the  soot  it  taid  to  be  often  of  «a 
Inferior  quality,  and  tjrings  therefore  a  less  price. 

t  The  gyptum,  1  might  also  say,  for  much  of  our  taJ.  contains  Eypsum,  the  Jlme  beinji 
derived  chiefly  from  the  sides  of  the  fliie. 
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The  erdre  series  cf  experiments,  therefore,  which  I  would  recommend,  would 
occupy  eight  patches  on  a  clover  or  grass  field,  one  of  which  would  be  left  urt,- 
iressed  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.     Thus,  each  plot  being  half  an  acre- 


Gypsum. 

Sulphale  of 
Sodi 

Ammontacal 
Liquor. 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

Nitrate  of 
Soda. 

Common 
Salt 
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The  ammoniacal  liquor  and  the  soot  are  placed  an  far  as  possible  from  the 
gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each  other's  action. 
In  a  large  field  they  might  be  placed  still  farther  apart,  and  other  trials  might  be 
made  in  one  or  two  of  the  vacant  places. 

The  appearance  of  each  patch  s'lould  be  entered,  imUi  the  date,  in  an  experi- 
ment book,  at  weekly  intervEils,  and  the  final  produce  both  of  hay  and  of  tifter- 
math  carefully  noted,  both  as  to  weight  and  quality. 

Nor  will  the  experiment  be  completed  when  the  crop  for  the  year  is  gathered 
in ;  but,  where  it  is  possible,  two  further  points  should  be  ascertained, — 

1°.  The  relative  feeding  or  nourishing  properties  of  the  produce.  To  those 
who  rear  and  fatten  cattle,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  one 
which  they  could  easily  determine,  at  least  very  approximately. 

2°.  What  has  been  the  permanent  effect  of  the  several  substances  on  the  soil, 
as  indicated  by  the  comparative  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  obtained  from 
each  half  acre,  on  the  succeeding  or  during  the  two  following  years.  The  result  of 
these  further  observations  may  materially  modify  the  conclusion  we  should  draw 
from  the  comparative  weight  and  quality  of  the  produce  of  the  first  year. 

I  shall  only  observe,  in  conclusion,  on  this  head,  that  the  result  of  a  simulta- 
neous trial  of  all  these  substances  in  the  same  field  would  not  only  throw  much 
light  on  the  specific  action  of  each  on  the  grass  or  clover  in  general,  but  would 
be  of  permanent  utility  to  that  farm  or  locality  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made.  It  would  indicate  the  kind  of  fertilizer  which  was  best  adapted  to  the 
farm  or  neighbourhood,  in  the  existing  condition  of  its  general  culture.  It  would 
form  a  local  record,  useful  not  only  to  the  tenant  who  made  the  experiment  (if 
well  made)  and  by  whom  the  farm  at  the  time  was  tenanted,  but  more  useful 
by  far,  and  more  permanently  so,  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  whose  interest  in  it 
is  supposed  to  be  not  only  greater,  but  much  more  lasting. 

In  regard  to  the  qua/^Uvs  of  the  several  substances  above-mentioned,  which 
are  to  be  applied  to  each  acre,  they  may  probably  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  following  may  be  recommended  in  the  comparative  experi- 
ments: 

1°,  Gypsum  2  to  3  cwt.  per  acre. 

2°.  Sulphate  of  Soda  1  cwt.  per  acre. 

3'.  Nitrate  of  Soda  1  cwt  per  acre. 

4°.  Soot  20  bushels  per  acre — this  in  different  districts  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  known  quality  of  the  soot. 

5°.  Of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  30  to  40  lbs.  per  acre,  applied  at  three  or  four 
several  intervals — and  diluted  with  at  least  300  times  its  weight  of  water.  Or 
so  much  water  may  be  added  as  to  make  it  perfectly  tasteless,  or  so  weak  as 
not  sensibly  to  injure  the  texture  of  a  plant  left  in  it  during  tlie  previous  night.* 

6°.  Of  Ammoniacal  Liquor  100  to  200  gallons  per  acre,  according  to  its 
strength,  for  this  is  constantly  varying.  It  must  also  be  dilated  with  so  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  will  render  it  perfectly  tasteless,  and  is  likely  to  prove  most 
beneficial  if  laid  on  at  several  successive  periods. 

*  The  quantity  above-mentioned  amounts  to  about  two  eallonB  of  the  acid  of  the  shops,  and 
L  sLobld  b«  diluted  with  tliree  or  four  hundred  gallons  af  water. 
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7".  Of  common  salt  it  will  be  safer  to  apply  not  more  than  four  to  six  bushels 
an  acre ;  though,  where  time  and  circumstances  permit,  comparative  trials  might 
also  be  made  on  the  efficacy  of  s,ilt  when  applied  in  different  proportions,  to  the 
same  land  on  which  the  other  experiments  aie  made. 

As  to  the  time  when  these  several  dressings  ought  to  be  applied,  some  Taria- 
tion  may  be  made  according  to  the  state  of  the  young  crop.  I'hey  need  not,  in 
general,  be  used  before  the  10th  of  April,  and  they  should  rarely  be  later 
than  the  middle  of  May. 

It  will  be  desirable  Uiat  in  the  detail  of  every  set  of  expei^ents,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  soil  (and  subsoil)  should  be  stated — with  its  drainage  and  expo- 
sure-^and  the  kind  of  grass  or  clover  which  had  been  sown  upoii  it. 

II.     OF    WHSAT,   BARI.ET,    AND    OATS. 

It  is  known  that  saltpetre  and  i.itrate  of  soda  produce  highly  beneficial  effects 
on  all  these  varieties  of  grain.  There  remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  be- 
fore the  principle  of  their  operation,  or  the  circumstances  on  which  their  most 
useful  application  depends,  can  be  clearly  understood.  Their  relative  effects  on 
the  same  kind  of  gram  must  be  made  the  subject  of  more  frequent,  more  precise, 
and  more  carefully  conducted  experiments — and  these  effects  must  be  compared 
with  those  of  other  fertilizing  substances,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  ultimate- 
ly at  some  comparative  estimate  of  the  practical  value  of  each,  in  increasing  tha 
growth  and  produce  of  those  crops  which  are  the  staples  of  animal  food. 

A.—OfW/ieat. 

It  is  confidently  stated  by  some,  as  a  general  rule,  that  saltpetre  is  more  ad- 
vantageous than  nitrate  of  soda,  when  applied  to  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  wheat  has  been 
found  productive  of  remarkable  benefit. 

Is  saltpetre  especially  adapted  for  wheat  of  aS  varieties,  on  aU  soils,  and  under 
every  variety  of  management,  and  is  nitrate  of  soda,  in  like  manner,  especially 
fitted  for  barley  and  oats  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  experiments  hitherto  made  do  not  enable  us 
to  give  a  reply.  New  data  must  be  obtained  before  we  can  have  the  means  of 
reasoning  usefully  in  regard  to  any  of  them.     I  would  propose,  therefore, — 

1°.  That  where  two  varieties  of  wheat  are  sown  on  the  same  field,  or  on  dif 
ferent  fields  of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  land  and  in  the  same  condition,  that 
two  "half  acres  of  each  variety  should  be  measured  off,  and  that  one  half  acre  of 
each  should  be  dressed  with  saltpetre,  and  the  other  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the 
rate  of  1  cwt.  per  acre.  If  three  varieties  could  be  so  treated,  the  experiment 
would  be  the  more  valuable. 

'  •"It  would  thus  be  determined  how  far  the  effect  of  each  of  these  nitrates  was 
dependent  upon  the  variety  of  wheat  sown— and  what  was  the  relative  action  of 
each  nitrate  upon  any  of  the  varieties. 

2°.  That  when  the  same  varieties  of  wheat  are  sown  upon  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent soils — in  different  parts  of  a  farm—that  one  portion  of  the  wheat  on  every 
different  soil  should  be  dressed  with  --.itrate  of  soda,  and  another  with  nitrate  o" 
potash  (saltpetre).  By  this  experiment,  it  would  be  shown  how  far  the  effecl 
of  these  substances  is  dependent  on  the  nature  ofthe-soil,  and  how  far  the  action 
of  the  One,  compared  with  that  of  the  other,  is  modified  by  diversity  of  soil. 

In  these  different  experiments,  the  management  is  presumed  to  be  the  same. 
If  the  experiments  be  repeated  by  several  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  effects  of  difference  of  management  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  shown 
in  the  diversity  of  the  results.  ' 

3°.  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  effect  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  on  this  crop,  I  would  suggest  that  in  each  case  above  specified,  an  equal 
area  should  b&  set.  aside  to  be  dressed  with  this  salt,  in  the  •  roporlion  of  1  cwt. 
per  acre.     ' 

Of  each  variety  of  wheat,  tbereSjre  arid  on  each  variety  of  soil,  four  patchn 
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of  equal  area,  say  half  an  acre,  should  be  measured  off — one  of  which  should  bt 

undressed  for  the  purpose  of  comparison :  thus — 

As  before,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of 
grain  must  be  recorded — the  appearance  of  each  patch 
noted  week  by  week — with  the  time  of  ripening  and 
reaping — and  the  respective  qualities  and  weights  of 
the  grain  and  straw  collected  fiom  each  half  acre. 

The  quantity  of  gluten  contained  in  the  wheat 
should  also  be  determined,  or  a  sample  of  the  flour 
transmitted  for  the  purpose  to  the  writer  of  these  sug- 

^stions,  accompanied  by  a  detail  of  the  experiments  they  are  intended  to 

illustrate. 

B. — Of  Barley  and  Oats. 
To  barley  and  oats  the  above  remarks  eJI  apply,  with  this  difference,  that  to 
these  crops  saltpetre  is  said  to  be  less  beneficial  than  the  nitrate  of  soda.     In 
connection  with  these  crops,  however,  I  would  make  the  following  additional 
observation. 

According  to  any  theory  of  the  action  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda 
which  readily  presents  itself,  their  effect  on  any  crop  which  they  are  equally 
capable  of  benefitting  ought  to  be  nearly  equal,  weight  for  weight.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  ought  to  have  a  decidedly  more  powerful  action,  were  it  not  that  the 
state  of  moisture  in  which  it  is  generally  sold,  increases  its  weight  so  much  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  deprive  it,  in  equal  weights,  of  this  superiority. 

But  while  I  cwt.  of  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  is  recommended  as  a  sufii- 
cient  dressing  for  an  acre,  IJ  to  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  recommended  for 
an  equal  area  It  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  where  nitrate  of  soda  is  apphed 
to  any  large  extent  of  land,  either  with  oats  or  barley,  to  make  a  comparative 
trial  on  three  equal  portions  of  the  same  field,  with  1,  IJ,  and  IJ  cwl  per  acre, 
respectively. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  experiments  suggested  in  regard  to  wheat,  with 
the  view  of  determining — 

1°.  The  absolute  and  relative  efficacy  of  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  grain ; 
2°.  1'he  same  on  different  varieties  of  soil ; 

3°.  And  under  diversities  of  management, — as  in  tlie  previous  treatment  o( 
the  land,  &c. ; 

There  may  be  added,  in  regard  to  oats  and  barley,  another  series  of  trial  «i 
determine — 

4°.  The  relative  effects  of  the  different  proportions  of  the  nitrate  of  soca, 
which  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  specially  beneficial  to  these  kinds  of  grain. 
If  any  one  be  desirous  of  uniting  this  latter  series  with  the  former,  it  may  be 
done  thus — 

The  vacant  half  acre  being  as  before  left 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Such  an 
entire  series  might  be  made  at  the  same 
time  on  a  field  of  Tartary  and  of  potatoe 
oats,  and  on  two  or  more  varieties  of  bar- 
ley. 

These  top-dressings  may  all  be  sown 
broad-cast — on  the  wheat  most  convenient- 
ly  when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  April  or  May,  and  on  the  barley  and  oats  when 
the  fields  have  become  distinctly  green. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  as  inducements  to  practical  men,  to  try  one  oi 
more  of  these  experiments  in  the  accurate  manner  above  described : 

1°.  That  the  result  will  be  directly  available  and  of  immediate  practical  value 
on  his  own  farm,  to  thr  person  by  whom  they  are  carefully  made.     That  thej 
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win  be  permanently  useful  to  his  landlord  (if  carefully  recorded),  ought  to  be 
an  inducement  to  the  latter  to  give  every  facility  and  encouragement  to  his  tea- 
ant  in  making  them. 

2°.  I'hat,  instead  of  involving  expense  and  outlay,  which  in  many  instances 
may  ill  be  spared,  they  are  sure  in  almost  every  case  to  do  more  than  repay  the  cost 
of  vigjcing  them,  by  the  increased  quantity  or  value  of  the  produce  obtained. 
Any  of  the  series  of  experiments,  on  the  scale  suggested,  may  be  made  for  five 
pounds,  so  that  were  the  outlay  all  to  be  lost,  the  accurate  knowledge  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  general  tillage  of  his  land,  would  be  worth  more  money  to 
the  holder  of  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres. 

3°.  1  need  scarcely  add,  as  a  further  inducement,  the  additional  interest  which 
such  experiments  give  to  the  practice  of  farming — and  the  means  they  afford 
of  calling  forth  the  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  population.  The  moment  a 
man  begins  to  make  expenmenis  under  the  guidance  of  an  understood  principle, 
from  that  moment  he  begins  to  think.  To  obtain  materials  for  thought  he  will 
have  recourse  to  books — and  thus  every  new  experiment  he  makes,  will  further 
stimulate  and  awaken  his  intellect,  and  lead  hun  to  the  acquisition  of  further 
knowledge.  Does  it  require  anything  more  than  this  general  aweikening  of  the 
minds  of  the  agricultural  class,  to  advance  the  science  of  agriculture  as  surely 
and  as  rapidly  as  any  of  the  other  sciences,  the  practical  application  of  which 
have  led  to  those  extraordinary  developments  of  natural  resources  which  are 
the  characteristic  and  the  pride  of  our  time  1 

III.       OF  TURNIPS. 

The  raising  of  turnips  is  of  such  vast  importance  in  the  preveulmg  system 
if  husbandry,  that  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  culture  must  be  of  exten- 
live  and  immediate  benefit.  Experiments  so  numerous  and  so  varied  have  been 
nade  with  this  view,  that  it  may  almost  seem  superfluous  in  -t*e  now  to  make 
iny  further  suggestions  on  the  subject.  But  when  experin.ents  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  one  subject  only,  it  often  happens  in  all  departments  of  na- 
tural science,  that  as  new  views  are  advanced  or  more  precise  methods  pointed 
out,  it  becomes  no;essary  to  repeat  all  our  former  experiments, — either  for  the 
curpose  of  testing  the  results  they  gave  us,  or  of  observing  new  phenomena  to 
ivhich  our  attention  had  not  previously  been  directed. 

I.  Numerous  experiments,  for  example,  have  been  made  upon  the  use  of  bones 
in  the  raising  of  turnips,  but  they  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  economical  ends, 
uid  so  far  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  But  among  fifty  intelligent  and 
thinking  practical  men,  and  who  all  agree  in  regard  to  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  bones  with  the  turnip  crop,  how  many  will  agree  in  regard  to 
Ibe  mode  in  which  they  act — how  few  will  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  opinion  they  entertain!  The  same  is  true  of  theoretical  chemists,  some 
attributing  their  effect  more  especially  to  the  earthy  matter,  others  to  the  gelatine 
ihey  contain.  Dry  bones  contain  about  two-thiids  of  their  weight  of  etirthy 
inattcr,  the  other  third  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  matter  resembling  glue.  Of 
Jhe  earthy  matter  five-sixths  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
titi^  rest  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.     Thus  a  ton  of  bone  dust  will  contain- 

Animal  matter  .     .         740  lbs. 

Phospate  of  lime,  &c 1245 

Carbonate  of  lime,  &c 249 

2240 
On  which  of  these  constituents  dees  the  efficacy  of  bones  chiefly  depend  1 

Ooes  jit  depend  upon  the  animal  matter  1  This  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  the 

Allowing  facts : — 
1°.  That  in  the  Doncaster  report  it  is  said  to  be  most  effectual  on  calcareoiu 

laUs, — for  in  the  presence  of  lime  all  organic  matter  more  ratndly  decompoaML 
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2°.  That  horn  sliavings  are  a  more  powerfu.'  manure  than  bones, — since 
horn  contains  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter.* 

3°.  That  before  the  iniroduction  of  cruslied  bones,  the  ashes  of  burned  bonej 
had  been  long  employed  to  a  small  extent  in  agriculture,  but  have  since  fallen 
almost  enla-ely  into  disuse. 

4°.  That  old  sheep  skins  cut  up  and  laid  in  the  drills,  have  been  found  tu 
yield  as  good  a  crop  of  turnips  and  after-crop  of  corn,  as  the  remainder  of  the 
field,  which  was  manured  with  bones. 

5°.  That  "40  lbs.  of  bone  dust  are  sufficient  to  supply  three  crops  of  wheat, 
clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  with  phosphates, "t  while  one  to  two-thirds  of  a 
tonof  bones,  containing  from  400  to  800  lbs.  of  phosphates,  is  the  quantity  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  at^imal  matter  present  in  a  ton  of  bones 
(746  lbs.)  is  so  small,  and  its  decomposition  so  rapid  during  the  growth  of  the 
turnips — while  at  the  same  time  the  efi'ects  of  the  bones  are  so  lasting  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  after-crop  of  com — that  many  persons  hesitate  in  considering 
the  great  excess  of  phosphates  applied  to  the  land,  as  really  without  any  share 
of  influence  in  the  production  of  the  crops. 

Thus  Sprengel,  an  authority  of  the  very  highest  character,  both  in  theoretical 
and  practical  agriculture,  is  persuaded  that  the  phosphates  are  the  sole  fertilizing 
ingredients  in  bones,  and  he  explains  the  want  of  success  from  the  use  of  crush- 
ed bones  in  Mechlenburg  and  North  Germany,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
soils  in  those  countries  already  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphates,  while 
in  England  generally  they  are  deficient  in  these  compounds. 

Further,  if  the  animal  matter  be  the  fertilizing  agent  in  bones,  why  are  not 
they  of  equal  efficacy  on  grass  land  as  upon  turnips  1 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  leading  to  some  rational  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  the  several  constituents  of  bones,  it  would  be  desirable  to  institute 
comparative  experiments  of  the  following  kind — 

1°.  With  half  a  ton  of  bones  per  acre. 

2°.  With  three  or  four  cwt.  of  horn  shavings  or  glue  per  acre. 

3°.  With  two  cwt.  of  burned  bones  per  acre. 

4°.  With  six  or  seven  cwt.  of  burned  bones  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  burned  bones  in  No.  4  is  that  which  is  yielded  by  a  ton  of 
fresh  bones;  that  in  No.  3  is  upwards  of  five  times  what  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  crops — as  great  part  of  what  is  added  must  be  supposed  to  remain  in  the 
soil,  while  some  must  be  dissolved  arid  carried  off  tnj  the  rains. 

The  result  of  such  experiments  as  these,  if  made  accurately  on  different  soils, 
will  lead  us  sooner  to  the  truth  than  whole  volumes  of  theoretical  discussion. 

II.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  also  been  applied  with  great  benefit  in  the  culture  of 
turnips.  Some  experinionts,  exceedingly  favourable  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Eastwick  Park,  Surrey,t  who  found 
that  one  cwt.  per  acre,  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  gave  as  great  a  return  of  Swedes 
as  15  bushels  of  botres  with  15  of  wood  ashes  per  acre,  and  when  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  sown  broadcast,  fiom  20  to  25  per  cent.  more.  In  every  part  of  the 
country,  therefore,  this  substance  ought  to  be  tried.  And  as  this  nitrate  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  may  therefore  be  readily  carried  off  by  the  rain,  and  as 
that  only  which  is  within  reach  of  the  plant  is  of  any  avail,  I  would  suggest 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  should  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed, 
for  the  purpose  o^ bringing  away  the  plant;  and  that  after  the  thinning  by  the 
hoe,  the  rest  should  be  strewed  along  the  rows  by  the  hand  or  by  the  drill.     In 

'  This,  I  believe,  is,  rather  a  matter  of  opinion  than  the  reealt  of  a  stilBcient  number  ofacr 
tual  trials.  Some  trials  made  by  Mr.  Hawden  (British  Husbandry,  1.  j).  395j  gave  resulu 
very  unfavourable  to  liorn  shavings. 

tXieW^,  p.  Si  The  acre  here  spokfn  of  is  the  Hessiaa,  about  three-filths  of  theT  leh'sk 
•ere.    The  Eogllcb,  therefore,  will  require  66  lbs.  - 
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this  way  the  whole  energy  of  the  salt  being  expended  where  :»  is  required,  the 
greatest  possible  effect  will  be  produced. 

III.  I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  anv'cipate  highly  be- 
neficial effects  to  vegetation  from  the  use  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  a  trial  of  this  salt  on  the  turnips  also,  at  the  same  rate  of  1  cwt.  per 
acre,  and  applied  in  the  way  above  recommended  for  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Of 
course  the  mtelligent  farmer  will  vary  the  proportions  and  mode  of  application 
of  these  substances,  as  his  leisure  or  convenience  permit,  or  as  his  hetter  judg- 
ment may  suggest  to  him. 

The  entire  series  of  experiments  on  turnips,  above  suggested,  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows,  adding  two  plots  for  different  proportions  of  the  nitrate  an  J 
sulphate  of  soda : — 


Burned  Bones, 
2  cwt  per  acre. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
IJ  cwt.  per  acre. 

Bone  Dust,  or 
Crushed  Bones, 
1  ton  per  acre. 

Burned  Bones, 

6  or  7  cwt.  per 

acre. 

Sulphate  of 

Soda, 

1  cwl.  per  acre. 

Horn  Shavinps, 
or  Glue,  7  or  8 
cwt.  per  acre. 

Unmanured. 

Sulphate  of 

Soda.. 

IJ  cwt.  per  acre. 

Nitrate  of 

Soda, 

]  cwt.  per  acre. 

Some  of  these  experiments  most  of  you  may  easily  try.  Those  with  the 
burned  bones  and  horn  shavings,  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  less  easy 
to  be  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  of  you  will  think  of  undertak- 
ing. I  hope,  however,  that  they  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  possess  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  satisfactory  experiment. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  gypsum  is  the  universal  fertilizer  for 
every  crop,  and  among  the  rest  it  is  said  to  benefit  turnips.  The  same  opinion 
is  entertained  in  Germany.  I  am  not  aware  how  far,  in  what  way,  or  with 
what  results,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  turnip  crop  in  this  country.  A  simple 
mode  of  testing  its  efficacy,  however,  would  be  to  strew  it  over  the  plants  when 
in  the  rough  leaf,  on  part  of  a  field,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  already  ma- 
nured in  the  ordinary  way  with  fold-yard  manure.  The  difference  of  produce 
would  thus  show  its  efficacy,  in  the  given  circumstances  ;  and  the  experiment 
could  be  made  effectually  at  the  cost  of  a  single  cwt.  of  gypsum. 

I  have  not  included  rape  dust  among  the  tnals  above  suggested,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly,  under  certain  modes  of  management,  a  beneficial  manure  both  to 
oom  and  turnip  crops.  There  is  also  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
its  fertilizing  action,  as  well  as  a  manifest  difference  in  the  effect  of  different 
samples  of  the  dust  on  the  same  soil.  Though,  therefore,  certain  experiments 
which  I  may  on  a  future  occasion  suggest,  woiild  undoubtedly  throw  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  good  qualities  of  this  manure,  yet  as  its  action  (taking  different 
samples)  is  not  constant  on  the  same  soil,  results  obtained  with  it  cannot  pos- 
sess the  same  importance,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  as  those  which  are  ob- 
served to  follow  from  the  use  of  bones  and  of  saline  substances,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  nearly  invariable. 

Many  farmers,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  constantly  using  rape  dust.  If 
any  of  these  could  conveniently  make  experiments  on  the  effect  of  differentsam- 
ples  of  the  cake,  from  different  kinds  of  seed,  and  from  different  oil  mills,  and 
would  accurately  note  the  results,  they  would  perform  an  imporant  service  in 
preparing  the  way  for  that  clear  explanation  of  the  cause  of  its  fe  'tilizing  actioii^ 
which  is  at  present  wanted,*  and  which  experiment  alone  can  discover  to  us. 

•  Its  good  elTeclB  are  generally  attributed  to  the  oil  which  is  left  in  the  seed,  and  its  wary 
ing  action  to  the  dil^rent  quantities  of  oil  left  in  it  by  dlSerent  crushers.  I  doubt,  howevet 
!f  Uie  oil  ought  to  be  considered  as  more  than  a  sc  ondary  cause  of  its  bs^Mcial  tctioa. 
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!▼.      OF  POTATOES. 

1°.  Nitrata  of  soda  has  been  applied  with  great  benefit  to  potatoes  also.  Af- 
ter the  potatoes  have  been  harrowed  down  and  (hand)  hoed,  and  the  plants  are 
four  to  six  inches  above  the  ground,  it  is  applied  by  tne  hand  round  the  stem 
of  the  plants,  and  the  earth  then  set  up  by  the  plough.  Mr.  Tumbull,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, last  year  used  it  in  this  way  at  the  rate  of  li  to  2  cwL  per  Scotch 
acre,  (1{  English  acres,)  and  the  produce  exceeded  that  of  the  land  to  which  no 
nitrate  was  applied,  by  20  Scotch  bolls  to  the  Scotch  acre. 

2°.  Applied  in  the  same  way  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  would  have  a  highly  beneficial  eiFect  also  1  repeat  my  recom- 
mendation tliat  this  substance  should  be  fairly  tried  with  every  crop,  because  it 
is  a  product  of  our  own  manufactories,  which  can  be  supplied  m  unlimited 
quantity,  and  without  the  chance  of  any  material  increase  of  cost :  while  the 
nitrate  of  soda  is  already  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  within  a  short  period 
has  risen  in  the  market  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  former  price. 

In  plaskring  their  potatoes,  the  Americans  generally  put  in  a  spoonful  of 
gypsum  with  every  cutting — a  similar  method,  if  preferred,  might  be  tadopted 
with  the  nitrflte  and  sulphate  of  soda,  though  the  chance  of  loss  by  percolation 
through  the  soil,  would,  by  this  method,  be  in  some  degree  increased.  In  Flan- 
ders, wood  ashes  andrapedust  are  frequently  thrown  in  by  the  hand,  when  each 
cutting  is  introduced. 

3°.  1  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
tical farmer,  many  waste  materials  of  various  kinds,  thrown  out  from  our  manu- 
factories, the  application  of  which  to  useful  purposes  would  be  a  great  national 
benefit.  In  reference  to  the  culture  of  potatoes,  I  will  here  bring  under  your  no- 
tice the  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially  applied  to 
various  crops,  but  to  potatoes  especially,  with  surprising  effect.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  substance  the  sunflower  and  maize  have  grown  to  the  height  of 
14  to  ISfeet,  and  potatoes  have  attained  the  weight  of  2to  Slbs*  In  Germany, 
Sprengel  also  found  it  useful  to  potatoes. — (^Chemie  fiir  Landwirthe,  I.  p.  635.) 

Thousands  of  tons  of  chloride  of  calcium  may  every  year  be  prepared  from  the 
waste  materials  which  flow  into  the  river  Tyne,  fi-om  the  alkali  works  upon  its 
banks.  Thousands  of  gallons  of  the  solution  of  this  substance  yearly  run  off 
from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Allan  &  Co  at  Heworth,  and  might  be  procured  for 
little  more  than  the  expense  of  collecting.  It  is  also  contained  largely,  though 
mixed  with  other  substances,  ii;  the  motherliquorof  the  salt  pans;  andfromthe 
numerous  salt  works  on  the  coast  might  readily  be  obtained  for  trial.  When 
prepared  in  the  dry  state,  this  substance  rapidly  deliipiesces  and  runs  into  a  liquid. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  applying  it,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  state  of  so- 
lution— so  largely  diluted  as  to  have  only  a  slight  taste — and  by  means  of  a  wa- 
tering cart  so  contrived  as  to  allow  it  to  flow  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and  young 
plants,  by  which  unnecessary  waste  would  be  prevented. 

Without  knowing  the  strength  of  the  solution  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
works,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
which  ought  to  be  employed ;  but  500  gallons  per  acre  may  safely  be  used,  if 
the  solution  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  have  only  a  decided  taste  of  the  substance. 

The  experiments  here  suggested,  therefore,  require  four  patches,  as  fallows  :— 
These  experiments  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  ground 
already  prepared  for  the  potatoe  crop,  by  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  manure.  I  tliink  it  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
by  planting  the  potatoe  in  the  midst  of  nitrate  or  sul- 
phate (sprmkled  over  with  dry  soil)  at  the  rate  of  i  cwt. 
per  acre,  and  afterwards  applying  1  cwt.  per  acre,  when 
the  plants  are  hoed,  a  crop  might  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  manure.     Of  course,  such  an  experiment  as 


Nitrate  of 
|8odii.lIol)i 
.cwt.  pr  acre. 


Sulphate  or 
Socla,llol>i 
cwt.  pr  acre. 


IChlorirle  of 
jCalcium,  500 
eals.  pr  acre. 


Manure 
only. 


"The  Rohan^  a  French  varielr  of  potatoe  lately  introduced  into  the  United  States — by  tha 
«rdtaiU7  mode  of  culture — yields  tutwrs,  very  inar.y  of  which  Weigh  3  lbs.  and  many  attain  \a 
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this,  though  important  to  be  made,  should  be  tried  cautiously,  and  on  emch  a 
scale  as  to  secure  the  experimenter  from  any  serious  loss. 

In  the  above  suggestions  I  have  introduced  nothing  in  regard  to  mixed  ma- 
nures— though  where  p'ants  require  for  the  sapply  of  all  their  wants  nine  or 
terj  different  ingredients,  of  which  the  soil  they  grow  in  can  perhaps  yield  in 
sufHcient  quantity  only  three  or  four,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  best  conse- 
■ruences  may  follow  from  the  employment  of  mixed  manures.  To  this  class 
Belong  common  night-soil,  urine,  animalised  carbon,  poudrette  (night-soil  mixed 
with  lime  and  gypsum),  the  poudre  vegelalif  (a  mixture  of  soot  and  saltpetre), 
the  urate  (now  manufactured  in  London),  and  many  others. 

The  mode  of  preparing,  and  the  special  uses  of  these  and  other  mixed  ma 
nures,  will  be  explained  in  the  third  part  of  these  lectures,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  uses,  and  to  the  theory  of  the  action  of 
natural  and  artificial  fertilizers.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  desirable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  results  from  which  the  special  action  of  each,  when  used  (done, 
can  be  fairly  deduced. 

That  these  experiments  may  have  their  full  value,  it  is  indispensable  that  a 
measured  portion  of  each  field  should  be  letl  without  manure  or  dressing  of  any 
kind,  in  order  that  a  true  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exact  effect  of  each  sub- 
stance employed.  Experiments  are  valuable  to  the  practical  man  if  they  mere- 
ly show  the  superiority  of  one  species  of  manure  over  another,  but  they  are  in- 
sufficient to  show  how  much  each  of  them  tends  to  increase  the  produce — or  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
severally  act  in  promoting  vegetation. 

Among  other  important  experiments  lately  published,  to  which  the  above  ob- 
servation is  applicable,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  T.  Waite  of  Doncaster. 
The  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  his  land  were  very  striking,  showing  a  remarkable 
increase  of  produce  over  bone  dust,  rape-dust,  or  rotten  fold-yard  manure — but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  determined  the  produce  of  the  same  land  during  the 
same  season  and  vdthmit  manure.  We  have,  therefore,  no  term  of  comparison, 
by  means  of  which  we  can  ascertain  the  absolute  or  even  the  exact  comparative 
effect  of  the  different  substances  employed. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  "that  nothing  is  more 
wanting  in  agriculture  than  experiments  in  which  all  t/ie  circuvi stances  are  mi- 
nutely and  scientifically  detailed,  and  that  this  art  will  advance  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  exact  in  its  methods."*  The  above  suggestions  are  submitted  to 
practical  men  in  the  hope  that  they  may  assist  in  introducing  such  exact  meth- 
ods into  our  agiicultural  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  theoreti- 
cal advancement  of  the  most  important  art  of  life. 

Exact  methods  lead  to  theoretical  discoveries,  while  these  are  no  less  certain- 
ly followed  by  important  practical  improvements. 


No.  II. 

{See  Lecture  II.,  p.  37.) 


In  illustration  of  the  eiTect  of  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  on  vegMable 
substances,  explained  in  a  note  subjoined  to  page  37,  I  quote  with  pleasure  the 

the  weight  of  6  lbs.    When  pertectly  ripe,  it  is  said  to  be  an  exttlienl  table  Dolatoe,  and  to  bs 
beat  in  thie  apriag.— Albany  Cultivator,  for  MxrA,  1841. 
•  Agriculiaral  Chemia'Tv  Lecture  L 
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following  instructive  letter  from  an  ably  conducted  monthly  jo'irnal  published 
at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  JNew-York,  under  the  title  of  the  CuUivator.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  Number  for  March  last : — 

"  In  regard  to  Irish  potatoes,  a  still  thinner  coverir^g  of  earth  than  the  one 
just  mentioned  sauces  with  us  to  preserve  them  from  rottins;.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  could  freeze  and  thaw  several  times,  during  winter,  without 
being  destroyed,  provided  they  are  covered  with  earth  all  the  tniie;  for  we  often 
find  them  near  the  surface  and  perfectly  sound,  in  the  spririg,  when  spading  up 
the  ground  in  which  the  crcp  had  grown  during  the  previous  season.  There 
they  must  have  undergone  freezing  and  thawing  whenever  the  earth  was  in 
either  state,  as  it  often  is  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  the  potatoe  roots  ever 
extend.  Why  should  those  roots  always  be  destroyed  vifhen  they  freeze  above 
grmind,  and  not  suffer  equally  when  frozen  under  ground  ? 

"  The  reason  why  potatoes,  apples,  &c.  become  soft,  and  rot  when  frozen 
and  then  thawed  suddenly,  uncovered  and  in  open  air,  is  the  sudden  thawing. 
You  may  put  a  heap  of  apples  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  or  other  dry  place,  where 
they  will  freeze  perfectly  hard,  and  if  covered  close  with  any  thing  that  will  e-t- 
clude  the  air,  when  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  to  thaw,  the  apples  will 
remain  sound  and  uninjured,  after  they  are  thus  closely  thawed.  The  covet 
may  be  of  the  coarse  tow  of  flax,  or  any  ••nicle  that  will  cover  them  close  and 
exclude  the  air.  So  apples  may  be  packei.  in  a  tight  barrel,  if  full  and  headed 
up  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  They  may  be  suffered  to  remain  so  in  a  garret,  or 
any  dry  place  where  it  freezes  hard,  and  they  will  be  found  sound  and  free  from 
injury,  if  the  baiTel  remains  tight  till  they  are  thoroughly  thawed.  It  is  the  sud- 
den thawing  that  causes  the  apples  or  other  vegetables  to  becOBie  sofl  and  rot. 

"  So  if  the  fingers  on  your  hand  be  frozen,  and  you  expose  them  to  sudden 
heat  by  warming  them  at  the  fire  and  they  suddenly  thaw,  the  flesh  will  morti- 
fy and  slough  off.  But,  if  you  freeze  your  fingers  or  other  limbs,  and  put  them 
in  snow,  and  rub  gently  till  they  thaw, — or  if  put  into  a  pail  of  water  just  drawn 
from  the  well,  which  will  be  less  cold  than  your  frozen  fingers, — they  will  thaw 
slowly,  and  suffer  but  little  injury. 

"  So  during  the  early  autunmal  frosts  in  September,  if  the  morning  after  the 
frost  is  cloudy,  the  frost  will  be  slowly  drawn  from  the  frozen  vegetables,  and 
tliey  will  be  uninjured  ;  but  if  they  receive  the  rays  of  the  early  and  clear  sun, 
they  thaw  so  suddenly,  that  they  will  hang  their  heads  and  perish.  If  wet  with 
water  from  the  well,  long  enough  to  extract  the  frost  before  the  sun  shines  on 
them,  they  do  not  suffer. 

"  Onions  are  a  difficult  root  to  keep  in  winter.  If  they  are  put  in  a  cellar 
warm  enough  to  save  them  from  frost,  they  will  vegetate  and  be  deteriorated.  I 
put  them  in  the  warehouse,  where  they  freeze  as  hard  as  if  out  of  doors.  If  in 
a  heap,  I  cover  them  close  with  some  old  clothes,  or  anything  that  covers  close, 
to  exclude  the  air.  The  same  if  in  boxes  or  casks.  They  freeze  hard,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  injure  them  for  present  use,  if  thawed  by  putting  them  into 
a>pail  of  fresh-drawn  water,  to  draw  out  the  frost  just  before  cooking  them. 
Onions,  thus  kept,  will  be  in  good  condition  in  the  spring,  after  thawing  undei 
^over  from  the  air. 

'•  I  put  parsneps,  carrots,  beets,  &c.,  in  boxes  or  casks,  and  then  cover  them 
(vith  potatoes,  which  preserves  them  from  drying." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  subject  I  need  only  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  gardener  the  well  known  fact,  that,  when  the  winter  frosts  begin  to  set  in, 
and  his  finest  flowers  to  be  nipped,  those  continue  to  blow  the  longest,  on  which 
the  sun's  rays  fall  latest  in  the  day.  Dahlias  protected  in  this  way,  will  bloom 
Dcoasionallyfor  weeks,  after  those  which  regard  the  eastern  sky  ai-e  completely 
withered. 

Professor  I.indley  has  published  a  series  of  valuable  observations  on  the  effects 
of  extreme  cold  upon  plants.  The  general  results  of  these  observations  are 
itated  in  his  •' Theory  nf  Horticulture"  p.  68.     But  the  conclusions  at  which 
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he  ha?  arrived  are  deduced  from  the  appearance  presented  by  the  plant  after  it 
was  Ihaioed.  He  found  the  tissue  more  or  less  lacerated,  the  contents  of  the  ait 
and  sap  vessels  intermingled,  and  the  colouring  matter  and  other  secretions  de- 
composed. He  attributes  the  laceration  to  the  freezing  and  consequent  expan- 
sion of  the  juices,  but  this  cannot  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  freteing, 
since  it  does  not  appear,  if  the  whole  tuber  or  leaf  be  slowly  thawed.  I  would 
explain  the  phenomena  as  follows : — 

1°.  When  the  leaf,  fruit,  or  tuber  freezes,  the  fluid  portions  slightly  expand 
in  becoming  solid,  but  the  air  in  the  air  vessels  contracts  in  at  least  an  equal  de- 
gree, and  thus  allows  a  lateral  expansion  of  the  sap  vessels  sufiicient  to  prevent 
lesion.  When  the  temperature  is  slightly  raised,  tlie  air  expands  but  slightly, 
and  ice  is  melted  long  before  the  gaseous  substances  reach  their  original  bulk. 

2°.  But  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  suddenly  upon  the  leaf  or  fruit,  the  sur- 
face may  at  once  be  raised  in  temperature  30°  or  40°  F.  The  air  will  conse- 
quently expand  suddenly,  and  before  the  s.-.p  is  thawed  may  have  distended  and 
torn  the  vessels,  and  caused  sap  and  air  to  be  mutually  intermingled. 

3°.  But  the  moment  the  sun's  rays  strike  upon  the  green  leaf,  its  chemical 
functions  commence.  It  begins  to  absorb  and  decompose  carbonic  acid :  and 
a^-in  the  frozen  part  of  the  leaf  the  circulation  is  not,  and  in  consequence  pf  the 
lesion  cannot  be,  established,  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays  mus'  oe  ex- 
pended upon  the  stagnant  sap  ;  and  hence  those  changes  not  only  ip  the  sap 
Itself,  but  even  in  the  solid  parts,  which  are  seen  to  take  place  in  the  withered 
leaf 

4°.  Though  not  in  a  stale  of  growth,  the  tuber  of  the  potatoe  contains  the 
living  principle,  and  there  must  be  such  a  circulation  going  on  in  its  interior  as 
to  mamtain  an  approximate  equilibrium  of  temperature  throughout  its  sub- 
stance, A  sudden  thawing  of  the  exterior,  will,  as  in  the  leaf,  expand  the  air 
before  the  circulation  can  be  established  throughout  the  frozen  mass.  The  solid, 
fluid,  and  aeriform  substances  wliich  nature  has  separated  and  set  apart  from 
each  other,  will  thus  all  he  intermingled,  and  from  their  mutual  action,  those 
chemical  changes  of  which  we  know  the  starch  of  the  potatoe  to  be  susceptible, 
will  speedily  ensue ; — in  other  words,  the  potatoe  will  rot. 

The  practical  applications  of  these  views  are  numerous.  If  a  sudden  frost 
come  on, — protect  your  delicate  flowers  in  the  early  morning  from  the  rays  ot 
the  approaching  sun,  and  cover  with  straw  or  earth  the  potatoes  which  have 
been  left  overnight  in  the  field. 


No.  III. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPEHIMENTS    ON    PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE    DURINO 
THE    SPRING    AND    SUMMER     OF    1841. 

(See  Appendior,  No.  1.,  and  Lectures  VIII.  and  IX.) 

In  a  previous  article  inserted  in  this  Appendix,  and  which  was  published 
early  in  the  present  spring  (April,  1841,)  I  ventured  to  oflFer  to  the  practical  ag- 
riculturist some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  experimental  use  of  certain  un- 
mixed manures  From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  which  I  was  quite  sure 
some  of  the  many  zealous  agriculturists  of  the  day  would  be  induced  to  under- 
take after  the  manner,  and  with  the  precautions,  I  had  pointed  out,  I  anticipated 
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eral  result  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the.  state  of  ripeness  in  which  all  the 
gnisses  were  cut,  while  tlie  gi-eater  produce  of  hay  from  the  dressed  portions 
may  ii  dicate  the  relative  ripeness,  and  therefore  dryness,  of  each  when  cut  down. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  relative  values  of  crops  of  grass  or  clover  are 
not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  several  weights  when  green,  but  by  the  weiglits  of 
the  dry  hay.  This  is'  farther  confirmed  by  the  results  of  an  experiment  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Cari-uihers,  of  Warmonbie,  near 
Annan,  in  which  the  relative  weights  of  hay  obtained  were  viuc/i  more  infavotur 
of  the  use  of  the  nitrate  than  the  several  weights  of  grass  yielded  by  the  dressed 
and  undressed  portions  of  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  from  a  field  on  Oliver 
Farm,  near  Richmond,  Mr.  Sivers  ir'brms  me,  that  the  weight  of  hay  was  roiicA 
less  in  favour*  of  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  than  the  relative  weights  of 
grass.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  weight  of  the  dry  crops  obtained  by  diflferent 
methods  should  be  compared -with  each  other,  as  the  safest  i est  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  several  modes  of  procedure  by  which  they  have  respectively  been 
raised. 

II.  Experiments  made  at  Erskine,  on  the  property  of  Lord  Blantyre. 

I  insert  the  clear  and  well-digested  statement  of  his  Lordship's  agent  without 
alteration :  — 

"  FreeU.nd,  Erskine,  by  Old  KUpoirick,  Glasgow,  29/h  July,  184 1. 

"  Sir — Agreeably  to  Lord  Blantyre's  instructions  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  re- 
sults of  some  experiments  with  manures  on  young  grass  for  hay,  undertaken 
on  two  separate  pieces  of  land — the  one  a  very  good  light  soil  (subsoil  gravel) ; 
the  other  stiff  clay  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  manures  were  applied  on  1st 
May,  the  hay  cut  on  tlie  1st  and  weighed  on  the  19ih  July  current;  the  extent 
of  each  plot  one-twentieth  of  an  imperial  acre.  From  the  small  extent  of  each  plot 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  results  cannot  be  exactly  depended  on,  farther  than  as 
a  general  result ;  because  in  so  small  a  portion  of  land  the  least  variation  in  the 
soil  or  crop  naturally  will  affect  the  results  very  materially ;  still,  on  the  whole, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  gives  the  compai'ative  view  of  Lhe  value  of 
the  different  manures  used  pretty  nearly. 

"  One  thing  has  astonished  us  with  regard  to  soda  (nitrate).  On  all  the  fields 
I  have  observed  it  sown  on,  the  part  dressed  has  a  much  greater  vigour  of  after- 
math than  where  no  nitrate  of  soda  was  given:  showing  that  this  manure  is  not 
so  evanescent  as  was  generally  supposed. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Jas.  Wilson." 
Experiments  with  Manures  as  a  top-dressing  for  Hay,  at  Erskine,  1841. 

Remarks  — It  will  be  observed  in  these  experiments,  that  the  saltpetre  and 
nitrate  of  soda  produced  nearly  an  equal  increase  on  both  kinds  of  soil,  the  ni- 
trate of  soda  having  the  greater  effect  on  the  light,  the  nitrate  of  potash  on  the 
heavy  soil.  Kext  to  these  on  ihe  light  soil  are  the  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
soda,  though  on  the  heavy  soil  the  common  salt  had  the  better  effect  of  the  two. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  sulphate  was  used  in  crystals, 
and  therefore  only  in  half  the  quantity  recommended.  Had  twice  the  quantity 
been  employed  upon  the  liglit  soil  the  produce  might  have  equalled  that  from  the 
nitrates. 

It  is  a  si.ngular  illustration,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  applying  different 
substances  to  different  soils — that  so  far  as  this  experiment  is  to  be  depended 
upon,  the  sulphate  of  soda  almost  entirely  failed  on  the  heavy  land. 

The  most  valuable  practical  deduction  from  these  experiments  also,  is,  that 
on  both  the  soils  in  question,  the  grass  land,  in  its  present  condition,  may  be  salted 
to  aivantage.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  probable  that  on  the  light  soil  the 
increased  produce  would  amply  repay  the  cost  of  applying  either  nitrate  or  su!- 

■  In  Mr.  Sivers'  experimenta,  100  square  yards,  nitrated,  gave  68  stones  of  hay,  unnitraUJ 
62  stones,  but  when  dry  they  were  reduced  to  12  stones  each.  How  very  mijch  more  sa» 
client  these  grasaas  were  than  those  of  Mr.  Turner! 
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phate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  120  lbs.  per  acre — the  latter  being  in  iti  dry  oi  un- 
crystaUized  state. 

The  effect,  generally,  of  all  the  dressings  is  strikingly  greater  on  the  light 
soil — a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  any  of  those 
methods  by  which  the  openness  and  friability  of  the  land  has  been  found  to  be 
pcrmaneniiy  promoted.  On  the  sti(f  soil,  even  the  ammonia,  by  some  deemed 
so  vitallj  'vecessary  to  vegetation,  appears  to  have  produced  no  sensible  alter- 
ation. 


"» 

Manures  used,  and  quantities  applied,  to 
each  plot  of  l-dOth  of  an  acre. 

t» 

1^ 

Total  produce 

Total  additional 

o 

■fa 

S5 

per 

weigiitper 

£ 

^.5 

1^ 

Imperial  Acre. 

Imperial  Acre. 

1 

Exp.  I.  Good  light  soil,  suisoU  gravel. 

1  lb.  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  in  47  ) 

galls,  water         .        .        .      j 

271 

44 

ts.  cwt. 
2    8 

qrs.  lbs. 
1  16 

ts.  cwt. 
-    f 

qrs.  lbs. 

3  12 

2 

6  lbs.  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash) 

322 

95 

2  17 

2    0 

-  16 

3  24 

3 

6  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  . 

339 

112 

3    0 

2    4 

1    0 

0    0 

4 

C  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda  (in  crystals) 

292 

65 

2  12 

0  16 

-  11 

2  12 

5 

17  lbs.  gypsum  .... 

254 

27 

2    & 

1  12 

-    4 

3    8 

6 

1  bush,  wood  charcoal  (pounded) 

277 

50 

2    9 

1  24 

-    8 

3  20 

7 

i  bush,  common  salt,  25  galls,  water 

294 

67 

3  12 

2    0 

-  11 

3  24 

8 

1  eal.  ammoniacal  liquor,  47  gls.  water 
No  application  .... 

277 

50 

2    9 

1  24 

-    8 

3  20 

9 

227 

— 

2    0 

2    4 

-    - 

-    - 

Exp.  11.  Clay  sail,  SMbsoU  day. 

1 

1  lb.  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  in  47  ) 
galls,  water     .        .        .         ) 
6  lbs.  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash) 

256 

26 

2    5 

2  24 

-    4 

2  16 

2 

286 

56 

2  11 

0    8 

-  10 

0    0 

3 

6  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  . 

282 

52 

1  10 

1  12 

-    9 

1    4 

4 

6  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda  (in  crystals) 

232 

2 

2    1 

1  20 

-    0 

1  12 

5 

17  lbs.  gypsum  .... 

240   10 

2    2 

3  12 

-    1 

3    4 

6 

1  bush,  wood  charcoal  (pounded) 

257 

27 

2    5 

3  16 

-    4 

3    8 

7 

i  bush,  common  salt,  25  galls,  water 

269 

39 

2    8 

0    4 

-    6 

3  24 

8 

1  gal.  ammoniacal  liquor,  47gls.water 

201 

— 

1  15 

3  16 

-    - 

-    - 

9 

Wo  application  .... 

230 

— 

2    1 

0    8 

-    - 

-    - 

The  Dressings  were  applied  1st  May,  the  Grass  cut  1st  July,  and  the  Hay 
weighed  19th  July. 

III.  Experiments  made  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  W.  Fleming;, 
Esq.,  of  Barochan,  near  Paisley,  and  on  his  own  property.  The  statement  u 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fleming  himself. 

1. — Experiments  on  Hay  with  Nitrate  and  Sulphate  of  Soda  and  with  Gypsum^ 


Depcription  nf 

Rate  per 

Weight  per 

WeiRht 

No. 

Field. 

Dressing. 

imp.  Roofl 

Rood,  green. 

when  stack'd 

1 

Covenlea. 

Nothing. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 



3361  lbs. 

1120  lbs. 

2 

Do. 

40  lbs. 

4907  " 

1636  " 

3 

Do. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

40  lbs. 

3966  " 

1322  " 

4 

Do. 

Gypsum. 

10  lbs. 

3831  " 

1277  " 

1 

Crook's  High 

Nothing. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

— 

4436  " 

1478  '< 

2 

Do. 

40  lbs. 

4999  " 

1666  " 

1 

Crook's  Low. 

Nothing. 

— 

2185  " 

728  " 

3  :       Do. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

40  lbs. 

3764  " 

1364  « 

3 

D, 

Gypsum. 

80  lbs. 

3110  " 

1036  " 

9  exPIRIMENTS  ON  TINTER  RTE.  [AfpCndlXt 

Character  af  the  Soil — Nos.  1,  3,  3,  and  4  were  good  sharp  soil,  on  rotten 
rock,  (decayed  trap,)  all  as  near  as  possible  the  same  description  of  land, 
drained,  and  lying  together.  INos.  1  and  3,  Crook's  High,  stiff  clay,  drained; 
the  hay  was  after  w-heat.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Crook's  Low,  light  clay-loam, 
drained ;  the  hay  was  after  barley. 

On  Covenler.  the  dressings  were  applied  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  the  hay  cut 
on  the  2nd  of  July  ;  on  the  other  fields  the  nitrate  and  gypsum  were  applied  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  the  haj  cut  on  the  9th  of  July. 

N.  B.  The  above  is  the  average  of  trials  in  three  parts  of  the  Covenlea  field; 
a  small  portion  of  moss  was  also  sown  with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  low  part  of 
the  same  field,  but  no  benefit  was  observable,  beyond  the  usual  dark  green 
colour  which  appeared  about  ten  days  after  the  application.  The  sulphate  of 
soJa,  although  evidently  beneficial,  does  not  produce  the  dark  green  colour.  Jn 
the  Crook's  fields  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  producing  the  dark  green  colour 
was  as  rSmarkable  as  in  the  Covenlea  field.  The  gypsum  on  both  fields  seems 
to  have  had  a  good  effect,  particularly  on  the  aftermath  clover. 

Rfm.irks. — In  these  experiments  also  the  sulphate  of  soda  was  used  in  only 
naif  the  quantity  recommended.  By  referring  to  the  prices  paid  by  IVlr  Fleming, 
it  will  appear  that  the  use  of  sulphate  of  soda  gave  an  increase  of  200  lbs.  of 
hay  for  Is  9d.  (or  500  lbs.  for  4s.  5d.),  while  the  nitrate  of  soda  gave  an  increase 
of  516  lbs.  for  7s.  lOd. ;  so  that,  though  the  actual  increase  of  hay  per  rood  was 
considerably  less  by  the  use  of  the  sulphate,  yet  that  increase  was  obtained  at 
little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  same  weight  of  increase  derived  from  the  ni- 
trate. A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  gypsum,  so  that  these  experiments  give 
ample  encouragement  for  the  application  of  both  these  substances  in  somewhat 
large  quantity  to  succeeding  crops,  on  the  same  land. 

2. — Experiments  on  Winter  Rye,  dressed  with  Nitrate  oj  Soda,  Lime  with  Potash, 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia  (^Sal  Ammonia^,) 


Rate  per 

Weigtit  of 

Weigiit  of 

Buthels 

N... 

Field. 

Description  of 

root] 

Grain. 

Straw 

per 

Dressing. 

imperial 

per  rood. 

per  rood. 

rood. 

1 

Garden  Plot. 

Nothing. 



160  lbs. 

1024  lbs. 

3i^ 

2 

Do. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

40  lbs. 

336  " 

1664  " 

6» 

3 

Do. 

Lime  and  Potash. 

40  " 

272  " 

1344  " 

5i 

4 

Do. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

40  " 

224  " 

1153  " 

4i 

5 

Do. 

Mur.  of  Ammonia 

5  " 

332  " 

1316  " 

4J 

Character  of  the  Soil. — Tilly  clay,  which  had  been  trenched,  and  in  potatoes 
the  year  before.     The  Rye  was  sown  on  their  being  lifted  in  October,  1840. 

The  applications  were  made  on  the  14th  of  April,  the  grain  was  rut  on  the 
9th  of  August,  and  thrashed  on  the  25th. 

N.  B.  As  early  as  the  end  of  April  the  effects  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  were  very 
apparent  from  the  dark  green  colour  produced,  and  broad  leaves,  and  after  it  was 
ripe  the  heads  were  longer  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  it  was  so  strong  that  it 
was  laid  a  month  before  it  was  cut;  none  of  the  others  were  laid.  Every  ap- 
plication seems  to  have  done  good,  by  increasing  the  produce.  The  potash  and 
lime  was  made  by  slaking  quick-lime  and  sand  with  a  solution  of  potash,  and 
allowing  them  to  lie  together  for  a  month.  As  much  was  used  as  contained  1 
lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  pole. 

REM.4RKS. — From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that,  besides  the  proportionate 
inc  ease  of  straw,  that  of  grai;'.  was 

From  nitrate  of  soda,        13  bushels  for  31s.  Od.,  or  2s.  9d.  per  bush.; 
"      lime  and  potash,        7        "      for  33s.  6d.,  or  4s.  9d.       " 
"      lulphate  of  soda,       3        "      for   7s.  Od.,  or  2s.  4d.      " 
«      wl-ammo  iac,  5        "      for  10s.  9d.,  or  2s.  2d.      " 
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^^^  Zf^^-'.!  r  °  *'  ""?  '9'^V""*^'^  ^y  ""=  employment  of  sulphate  of  soda 
bv  th^  „ip^M*'"r""''  'V^^  proportions  actually  put  on,  was  not  so  great  as, 
by  the  use  of  the  other  two  dressings,  yet  this  increase  was  obtained  at  a  con- 
siderably less  cost  per  bushel.  The  lime  and  potash,  though  producing  an  h"- 
portant  effect,  wdl  probably  not  yield  a  remunerating  return  w.th  this  !rop  "» 
U.1S  sod,  while  the  results  hold  out  a  fair  inducement  for  the  trial  of  the  last  two 
dressings  it;  larger  and  varied  proportions. 

^fl^'lfiu  ^*'"i?'^lT'^''^'?'"^^P^'=''''^'y-*^3-5,  513-4,  514-5,  52  3-5,  and 
48  4-5  lbs.  per  bushel,  so  that,  while  on  all  the  dressed  plots  the  grain  was 
heavier  than  on  the  undressed,  that  which  was  dressed  with  sulphate  of  soda 
was  considerably  the  heaviest.  '^ 

Z.— Experiments  on  Wheat  field,  Crook's  [crop,  1841.) 


Description 
of  Top-dressing. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Potash 

and   Lime. 

Common  Salt. 

Mur.  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  Gypsum. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  Rape-dust. 

Mur.  Ammonia 

and  Lime. 

Common  Salt 

and  Lime. 

Nothing. 


Weisht  of  IWeigtit  IWelgtit  of  to'. 
Rate  per      produce  ofl      of        lal  produce, 
Scotch  acre.    Grain  of  ,  Grain   iwAen  cut,  ai 
>ith  acre.  pr.  bsliL|>ith  an  acre. 


IGO  lbs. 
160  lbs. 

40  bush 
160  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

80  lbs.    \ 
160  bush.  \ 

80  lbs. 
5  cwt. 

20  lbs. 

40  bush 

28  lbs. 

80  bush. 


209  lbs.    63  lbs 


.62  " 

62  " 
62  " 

62  " 
62i" 

63  " 

63J" 
61  " 


9,500  lbs. 

8,930  " 

12,540  " 
8,360  " 

8,620  " 

11,970  " 

9,500  " 

8,740  " 
8,050  " 


Charader  of  the  Soil. — The  land  was  a  heavy  loam,  and  of  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  quality.  It  had  been  in  potatoes,  and  the  wheat  was  sown  when 
they  were  lifted  in  October,  1840. 

The  applications  were  all  made  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  the  crop  was  reaped 
on  the  2a  of  September. 

The  produce  of  Jth  of  a  Scotch  acre,  thrashed  and  weighed  and  well  cleaned, 
gave  an  average  of  from  32  to  33  bushels  of  61  lbs,  each  per  Scotch  acre  of  grain. 

Remarks. — This  table  presents  us  with  two  remarkable  results, — that  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  common  salt,  and  that  from  a  mixture  of  soda  and  rape- 
dust.     I'hus,  exclusive  of  the  straw, — 

Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  152  lbs.  of  wheat  for  3ls.,  or  12s.  2d.  per  bushel; 

Nitrate  with  rape-dust  gave  400  lbs.  of  wheat  for43s.6d.,  or  6s.  9d.  per  bushel; 

Common  salt  gave  472  lbs.  of  wheat  for  3s.  Gd.,  or  6d.  per  bushel. 

The  increased  produce,  by  the  use  of  common  salt,  js  by  far  the  most  valua- 
ble result  to  Mr.  Fleming  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  plainly  indicates 
the  kindtif  application  he  can  most  profitably  make — to  his  wheat  crops  at  least — 
on  land  similar  to  the  above,  and  in  the  district  where  he  resides. 

Neither  the  nitrate  of  soda  nor  the  mixture  of  this  salt  with  rape-dust,  gave 
«Uch  an  increase  as  to  repay  their  own  cost,  unless  when  corn  is  very  high.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  the  mixture  with  rape-dust  gave  so  large 
an  increase,  though  the  value  of  this  particular  experiment  is  lessened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  trial  with  rape-dust  alone,  by  which  the  effect  of  each  of  the  ingre- 
dients ought  to  be  judged  of.  I  have  reckoned  the  rape-dust  at  £1  a  ton,  so  that 
5  cwt.  would  cost  28s.,  and  we  know  that  a  top-dressing  of  this  substance  alone, 
in  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  gives  a  remunerating  return  in  many  of  our  wheal 
lands. 
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Mr.  Outhwai  te  of  Banesse,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yoikshire,-  a.  skilful  and 
enterprising  practical  farmer,  who  has  for  some  years  been  using  rape-dust  over 
a  great  breadtli  of  his  wheat  crop,  has  favoured  me  with  the  result  of  one  of  his 
mora  accurate  trials  on  spring  wheat,  made  during  the  past  season.  The  wheat 
was  sown  after  turnips  taken  off  in  April,  and  part  of  the  field  was  dressed  with 
rape-dust  at  the  rate  of  5 J  cwt.  (or  at  £~  a  tnn,  of  40s.)  per  acre.  The  produce 
of  tlie  dusted  portion  was  39  bushels,  and  of  the  undusted  29  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  increase  of  straw  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Both  samples  were  of 
equal  weight,  and  sold  at  the  same  price, — 8s.  3d.  per  bushel.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  increased  10  bushels  cost  40s.,  or  4s.  per  bushel,  giving,  on  a  large 
breadth  of  land,  a  handsome  remuneration. 

These  results  will,  I  trust,  encourage  others  to  make  trials  similar  to  those  of 
Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Outhwaite;  while  these  gentlemen  will,  doubtless,  be  in- 
duced each  to  tiy  that  applica'ion  which  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  other's 
hands.  It  might  be  useful  as  well  as  interesting  to  compare  the  produce  of  four 
plots  arranged  and  dressed  as  follows  : — 


Common  Salt. 


Rape-  dust. 


Common  Salt 
and  Rape-dust. 


Nothing. 


4. — Experiments  on  Early  Potatoes^  1841. 
All  were  dunged  in  the  usual  manner  with  farm-yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
about  30  cubic  yards  per  acre.     The  potatoes  were  all  planted  on  the  25th  of 
March,  on  the  same  Keavy  bUick  soil.    The  several  dressings  were  applied  on 
the  20th  of  May,  and  the  potatoes  were  all  lifted  on  the  38th  of  September. 


Description 

Rale 

Pntdiice 

Weieht  of 

■ 

of 

per  imp. 

per  imp. 

Produce  of 

z 

Top-dre.=sing. 

acre. 

acre. 

18  yarils  drill. 

iVo/" The 

1 

Nothing. 

— 

66  bolls. 

77  lbs. 

peck  is  35  lbs. 

2 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

lf)0  lbs. 

80     " 

S>3    " 

weight,  and  16 

'J 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  ;a)0  " 

73     " 

86   " 

make    a   boll 

4 

Do.&Nitr.of.Soda200  " 

107     " 

134   " 

or  5  cwt. 

This  break  of  ground  consists  of  a  piece  of  poor  clay  mixed  with  moss,  about 
9  inches  deep ;  subsoil  a  very  stiff  blue  till.  The  dung  was  old  from  the  farm-yard, 
about  the  ordinaiy  quantity  (30  cubic  yards  per  acre)  spread  upon  the  land,  and 
dug  in.  The  potatoes  were  drilled  in  with  the  hoe;  as  the  ground  was  wet  the 
plants  came  up  but  weak.  The  nitrate  of  soda  was  sown  before  the  other  top- 
dressings,  and  had  remarkably  quick  effect,  as  it  showed  the  third  night  after 
being  sown.  The  sulphate  of  soda  does  not  occasion  the  dark  green  colour 
which  is  seen  upon  the  potatoes  after  the  dressing  of  the  nitrate,  but  there  is  not 
Jie  smallest  doubt  of  its  beneficial  effects,  although  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  nitrate.  The  mixturp,  which  is  composed  of  j  ds  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  Jd 
of  nitrate,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  strengthening  the  growth  (which  it  keeps 
longerthan  with  nitrate  alone),  and  the  mixture  has  the  same  effect  in  producing 
the  dark  green  colour  as  the  nitrate  alone. 

Remarks. — That  a  mixtuTe  of  substances  is  likely  to  be  more  efficacious  asa 
dressing,  than  the  application  of  one  substance  alone,  except  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, is  consistent  not  only  with  long  practical  experience — for  how  many 
substances  are  mixed  toy;ethe'r  in  farm-yard  manure  1 — but  also  with  the  theore- 
tical principles  laid  down  in  the  text.  [See  Lectures  IX.  and  X.]  These  experi- 
msnts  upon  potatoes  show  that  this  crop  upon  Mr.  Fleming's  land  was  benefitted 
oy  both  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  but  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  by  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  And  I  might  consider  my  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  sulphate  of  soda  as  a  manure,  to  have  been  of  no  mean  use  in  practical  agri- 
culture, had  it  led  to  nothing  else  than  to  this  happy  mixture  of  IVIr.  Fleming. 

I  h»Te  received  also  from  Mr.  Fleming's  gardener  (Mr.  Alexander  Gardiaerl 
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a  very  well  digested  and  well  drawn  up  paper,  detailing  numerous  experiments 
made  by  himself  during  the  past  summer.  Among  these  is  one  upon  the  use  of 
this  same  mixture  upon  Ihepolatoe  crop,  which  I  shall  quote  in  his  own  words: 

"April  26th. — Planted  potatoes  of  the  red  Don  variety,  soil  a  mellow  loam, 
two  feet  deep,  sjibsoil  yellow  till.  Farm-yard  dung  was  trenched  in  some  days 
before  planting,  at  the  rate  of  40  cubic  yards  per  acre  ;  sets  drilled  in  with  the 
hoe.  1  lants  came  up  very  regular,  and  were  top-dressed  with  a  mi.xture  of  f 
sulphate  and  ^  nitrate  of  soda  on  June  2nd,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre.  They 
grew  very  strong  after  this  application.  Slevis  six  or  seven  feel  in  length,  dark 
green,  and  the  produce,  when  lifted  in  October,  was  16  Renfrewshire  pecks  of  3.5 
lbs.  each  per  Scotch  fall  of  potatoes  fit  for  market." 

This  produce  is  equal,  I  believe,  to  about  26  tons  per  Scotch,  or  21  tons  per 
imperial  acre,  about  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Fleming  with  the  same  mixture.  And 
what  an  amazing  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  to  yield  at  once  stems  seven  feet  in 
length  and  upwards  of  20  tons  of  tubers  per  acre  ! 

Those  who  are  the  most  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
agricultural  experiments,  when  well  conducted,  will  scarcely  question  the  impor- 
tance of  this  result — the  most  backward  in  making  experiments  will  be  anxious 
to  repeat  this  upon  his  own  potatoes.  The  cost  of  the  mixture  to  be  applied  in 
the  quantity  used  by  Mr.  Fleming  is  as  follows: — 

Sulphate  of  Soda    |  ,1^ '.S:  fX'l^arsr."!     «     ^ 
Nitrate  of  Soda  .   .     75  lbs.  at  22s 14     9 

21     6 

The  return  for  this  21s.  6d.  was  in  each  of  the  above  cases  upwards  of  8  tons 
of  potatoes. 

i  may  here  mention  also  two  other  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  Gardiner, 
in  which  he  tried  the  effect  of  sal-ammoniac  upon  his  potatoe  crop, — 

1°.  In  the  one  he  mixed  sal-ammoniac,  previously  dissolved  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  I  lb.  to  each  cubic  yard  of  a  compost  formed  from  the  refuse  of  the 
garden,  and  planted  early  potatoes  with  it  at  the  rate  of  35  cubic  yards  per  acre. 
I'he  produce  was  one-sixth  more  than  when  no  ammonia  was  used.  The  v£i- 
riety  of  potatoe  was  Taylor's  forty-fold,  the  soil  moss  and  clay.  The  cost  of 
this  application  was  19s.  per  acre. 

2°.  Sal-ammoniac,  dissolved  in  water,  was  sprinkled  on  moss  or  peat  earth, 
at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  to  a  :on  of  earth,  and,  after  strewing  a  little  lime  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drills,  this  mixture  was  put  in  at  the  rate  of  2  Ions  peracre.  Thepo- 
tatoes  were  14  days  later  in  coming  through  the  ground  than  the  same  variety 
planted  with  farm-yard  manure.  They  were  strong  in  the  stem,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  equal,  in  point  of  produce,  to  the  others.  The  variety  of  potatoe 
was  the  Irish  apple,  the  soil  a  vei-y  light  brown  loeim,  of  that  description  locally 
named  deaf. 

I  may  observe  on  this  latter  experiment,  that  the  application  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  appears.  The  lime  would  decompose  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  form  dUoride 
of  calcium,  while  ammonia  would  be  liberated.  The  effect,  therefore,  may  be 
partially  due  to  both.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  a  previous  part. of  this  Ap- 
pendix I  suggested  the  trial  of  this  chloride  of  calcium  as  a  top-dressing  for  va- 
rious crops. 

5. — Experiinents  on  Moss  Oats,  sown  about  1st  May,  1841,  top-dressed  ^th  June. 
"  These  top-dressings  weie  applied  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  by  the  24th  there 
was  a  striking  improvement,  especially  on  No.  2  and  No.  7.  It  was  quite  visi- 
ble in  gi-eater  strength  and  evenness  of  crop.  One  or  two  of  the  others  also 
showed  improvement,  but  not  so  visibly  as  to  merit  particular  notice.  I  exam- 
ined them  from  time  to  time,  and  at  different  dates:  the  appearances  much  tha 
same  as  noticed  upon  June  34th.    I  again  examined  them  a  few  days  before 
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they  were  cut,  when  I  was  much  satisfied  with  No.  2;  the  straw  appeared  to  m* 
as  stiff  and  shining,  and  the  ear  as  well  filled,  as  if  it  had  been  grown  upon  stiff 
loum,  and  I  a  nsider  Ihe  same  dressing,  applied  to  grain  crops  upon  moss,  will  wt- 
sure  a  good  crop  of  weW-jilled  oats.  No.  7  was  nearly  as  good,  but  the  want  of  the 
bones  being  dissolved  was  a  drawback.  However,  I  consider  the  two  merit 
the  expense  of  another  trial." 


Tup-dressing  per  pole  (imperial). 


Nothing. 

Bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  soda  }  lb, 

Sulphate  of  soda  ^  lb.,  bone  dust  i  peck. 

Potash  1  lb.,  lime  and  bone  dust  \  peck. 

Chloride  of  calcium  1  lb.,  bones  i  peck. 

Lime,  potash,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  i  lb.  each. 

Potash  and  lime,  nitrate,  and  bones,  ^  lb.  each. 


Character  of  the  Soil. — Moss  4  feet  to  clay.  No.  2  the  best  crop  and  heaviest 
grain  (not  thrashed).  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  not  so  good  as  No.  3,  but  all  much 
better  than  Nos.  1  or  C.  No.  6  the  worst — not  better  than  No.  1.  No.  7  very 
good — next  to  No.  2. 

Remarks. — These  experiments  of  Mr.  Fleming  on  moss  oats  may  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  another  illustration  of  the  benefits  which  are  yet  to  accrue 
to  practical  agriculture  from  the  suggestions  of  natural  science.  It  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  reclaiming  of  peat  lands,  that 
the  crops  of  oats  raised  on  such  land  yield  abundance  of  straw,  but  that  the  ear 
is  small  and  badly  filled.  It  is  also  well  known  that  claying  such  lands  is  an  al- 
most unfailing  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  ear,  as  well  as  for  the  less  important 
one  which  is  also  observed  in  the  straw.  My  friend,  Mr.  Alexander,  of  South 
Bar,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Fleming,  and,  like  him,  extensively  engaged  in  the  im- 
provement of  peat  lands,  finding,  as  most  other  persons  have,  that  in  some  lo- 
calities the  claying  of  his  land  was  very  expensive,*  conceived  the  idea  that 
some  chemical  application  might  be  made  to  this  soil,  which  would  supply 
what  the  defective  oat  plants  required,  and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  of 
claying.  He  was  pleased  to  communicate  this  opinion  to  me — stating  the  de- 
fect in  the  crop,  and  asking  a  chemical  remedy.  Looking  chiefly  to  what  was 
evidently  required  by  the  ear,  I  suggested  a  trial  of  various  mixtures,  in  all  of 
which, — from  an  idea  that  phosphates,  among  other  substances,  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  ear, — bone-dust  formed  a  necessary  part.  The  result  of 
these  suggestions  is  seen  in  the  above  experiments  of  Mr.  Fleming.  They  have 
been  varied  and  improved  upon,  as  Mr.  Fleming's  united  chemical  knowledge 
and  practical  skill  enabled  him  to  do,  and  as  first  results  on  a  new  field  of  re- 
search, Nos.  2  and  7  may  be  considered  as  highly  encouraging,  if  not,  indeed, 
eminently  successful.  Too  much  confidence,  however,  must  not  be  placed  on 
the  effects  observed  in  one  or  two  instances ;  yet  I  hope  those  above  stated  are 
such  as  will  induce  others  to  repeat  the  experiments  with  equal  care,  in  ordef 
that  another  year,  affording  us  more  numerous  results,  may  enable  us  to  base 
our  conclusions  upon  a  larger  experience. 

6. — Experiments  upon  Oats  top-dressed  with  Sulphate  and  Nib  ate  of  Soda  (Imecr 
end  of  Bam  Park.) 

"The  first  was  sown  on  the  tlth  May,  viz.,  3  ridges  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
at  the  rate  of  1  i  cwt.  per  acre.     This  was  examined  from  time  to  time,  but  there 

'  Mr.  Garden,  of  Glenae  House,  near  Dumfries,  a  gentleman  to  whom,  though  personally 
unknown,  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  communtcalions,  informs  me  that,  in  improving 
liis  porous  peat  lands,  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  lay  on  a  coating  of  clay  six  inches  thicic 
31  an  expense  of  .£15  an  acre.  A  coating  of  two  or  three  inches  on  /Aeir  peat,he  says,  sink* 
down,  and  in  a  few  years  descends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ploagh,  and  httnc*  Ir  18  mor» 
economical  D  lay  on  at  once  an  entire  soil  of' six  iBchea. 
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appeared  to  be  little  if  any,  difference  from  the  g^.neral  crop  (it  his  notycl  been 
thrashed.)  Next,  3  rid>res  were  sown  with  nitra,e  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  80  Iba. 
per  acre.  This  made  a  little  alteration  both  in  colour  and  strength,  but  it  was 
too  little  to  make  a  very  decided  difference.  Also,  alongside  of  the  last-men- 
tioned, a  piece  was  dressed  with  a  mi.xture  of  suiphateand  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the 
proportion  of  Jrds  of  the  former  to  Jrd  of  the  latter.  This  immeliately  took  the 
lead  of  the  others  both  in  colour  and  strength,  so  much  so,  that '  .y  iVlay  27th  it 
could  be  seen  from  a  distance.  Many  examinations  were  made  of  them  all 
during  the  season,  and  this  always  appeared  the  best.  A  few  days  before  it  was 
cut,  It  showed  the  largest  and  best  filled  ear.  There  was  a  piece  of  yellow-col- 
oured earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  showing  the  presence  of  iron,  upon  which 
was  sown  potash  and  lime.  The  plant  was  yellow  and  sickly-looking,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  application  it  acquired  a  dark  green  colour,  and  became  vi- 
gorous, and  yielded  a  crop  at  least  equal  to  any  in  the  field.  There  were  soma 
other  dressings  put  on  other  ridges  of  this  field,  but  it  was  dry  weather  directly 
after  they  were  sown,  and  the  crop  was  too  far  forward  before  they  began  to  take 
effect  to  say  any  thing  decided  about  them.  By  mistake  (here  were°two  varie- 
ties of  oats  sown  upon  the  field,  which  prevented  the  experiments  being  so  de- 
cided, as  the  dressings  were  put  on  indiscriminately  upon  the  land  before  it  was 
known." 

Rrmarks. — The  only  remark  I  need  make  upon  these  experiments  is.  to  sug- 
gest to  my  readers  that,  by  repeating  the  above  trials  upon  oats  with  Mr.  Flem- 
ing's mixhms,  they  may  not  only  benefit  the.lr  own  crops,  but  may  also  aid 
materially  in  the  advancement  of  practical  agricultural  knowledge. 

7. — On  Iks  effect  of  Sulpliale  of  Soda  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  Beans  and  Peas. 

"  The  first  dressing  was  applied  the  4th  of  May,  on  some  beans  on  a  border 
in  the  garden ;  the  drills  that  were  dressed  quickly  took  the  lead  of  the  others. 
There  was  no  alteraiioti  of  colour,  but  greater  strength,  and  it  tillered  wonder- 
fully.' There  were  five  or  six  stems  from  every  seed  sown,  and  the  pods  were 
larger  and  more  numerous,  and  the  beans  in  the  pods  a  great  deal  larger  than 
the  same  variety  undressed.  It  was  also  put  upon  some  of  the  ridges  of  the 
beans  in  the  field,  and  with  the  same  effect,  and  gave  a  very  large  crop  (not  yet 
thrashed.) 

"Upon  peas  in  the  garden  it  appeared  to  add  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  strength 
of  straw,  but  those  that  were  dressed  had  a  far  greater  number  of  pods,  and  those 
better  filled,  and  the  peas  of  a  better  flavour,  and  it  seems  a  valuable  dressing  fur 
all  leguminous  crops.  When  sown  in  the  drills  along  with  the  peas,  it  nearly 
killed  every  one  of  them,  while  the  same  quantity,  put  on  as  a  top-dressing  to 
some  drills  next  to  them  (where  the  peas  were  two  inches  high,)  did  no  injury. 

Rrmarks. — The  testimony  of  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  value  of  sulphate  of  soda 
as  a  dressing  for  leguminous  crops,  is  veiy  valuable  and  satisfactory.  We  may 
hope  that  next  year  will  furnish  us  with  experiments,  aU  the  results  of  which 
shall  have  been  so  carefully  ascertained,  as  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  eco- 
nomical value  of  this  sulphate  as  a  manure,  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
increase  in  the  crop,  with  the  cost  of  the  application. 

8. — On  Nitrate  of  Sola  as  a  top-dressing  U-  Gooseheiry  and  Currant  Imshes. 

"  It  was  applied  April  14th,  at  about  the  rate  of  i  cwt.  per  acre,  or  }  lb.  pei 
bush.  It  had  the  effect,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  of  producing  on  the  bushes  a 
dark  green  colour  and  broader  leaves,  and  the  fruit  set  better  and  more  plentiful- 
ly, especially  on  some  red  currants  that  had  borne  little  for  two  years.  These 
set  their  fruit  well,  and  yielded  double  their  former  produce.  The  dressed  bushes 
kept  the  lead  in  strength  and  vigour  all  the  season,  and  now,  when  the  undressed 
bushes  have  lost  their  leaves,  the  others  are  quite  green." 

f). — "  Many  experiments  were  tried  in  the  garden  on  turnips,  by  top-dressing 
with  lu'-rate  of  soda,  but  with  no  perceptible  effect.     However,  the  Swedish,  and 
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red-top  yello  v,  in  a  field  of  rather  stiff  soil,  were  benefitted,  the  former  yielding 
i  more  produce  in  weight,  and  the  latter  i  more  weight.  Wm.  Fleming. 

"  Barochan,  26lh  October,  1841." 

Note. — The  prices  paid  by  Mr.  Fleming  were  as  follow  : — Bone  dust  (fine)  la.  9d.  per  bushel ; 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (in  cryetals)283.  per  cwt. ;  polas"  (very  impure)  24s.  per  cwt. ;  sulphate 
of  soda  (in  crysLbis)  5s.  per  cwt. ;  nitrate  of  soda  22s. ',  and  sal-ammoniac  60b.  per  cwt. 


No.  IV. 

SUGGES'^'^ONS    FOR    COMPAKATIVE    EXPERIMENTS    WITH    GUANO 
AND    OTHER    MANURES. 

Guano  is  the  name  given  in  South  America  to  the  dung  of  the  sea  fowl  which 
never  in  countless  flocks  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  which,  from  time 
iiTimemorial,  have  deposited  their  droppings  on  the  rocks  and  the  islands  which 
we.  met  with  along  the  coast  o*  Peru. 

Besides  the  fresh  wiiite  guano  which  is  deposited  year  by  year  in  these  locali- 
ties, there  exist,  In  some  spots,  large  accumulations  more  or  less  buried  beneath 
a  coverine;  of  drifted  sand,  which  have  been  thus  buried  and  partially  preserved 
from  an  unknown  antiquity.  This  ancient  guano  is  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or 
less  dark,  and  forms  layers  or  heaps  of  limited  extent,  but  which  are  said  some- 
times to  exceed  even  GO  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  time  of  the  Incas  this  substance  was  known  and  highly  valued  as  a  ma- 
nure,— the  country  along  the  coast  for  a  length  of  200  leagues  was  entirely  ma- 
nured by  it, — the  islands  on  which  it  was  formed  were  carefully  watched  and 
preserved, — and  it  was  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence  to  kill  any  of  the  sea  fowl 
by  which  it  was  deposited.  Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  more  or  less  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  much  of  the  culture  now  practised  on  this 
•hiniy-peopled  coast  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  success,  if  not  for  its  existence, 
on  the  stores  of  manure  which  the  sea  fowl  ihus  place  within  reach  of  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

In  modern  times,  however,  the  access  of  foreign  shipping,  and  the  want  of 
careful  protection,  have  driven  away  many  of  the  sea  fowl,  and  lessened  toa  very 
great  degree  the  production  of  the  recent  guano.  Thus  the  countr}''  is  more  de- 
pendent than  in  former  times  on  the  more  ancient  deposits,  which  are  now  assi- 
duously sought  for,  and  when  discovered  beneath  the  sand,  are  carefully  exca- 
vated and  transported  to  the  sea-ports  for  sale. 

The  dung  of  birds  of  all  kinds,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  undergoes 
decomposition,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  acquires  a  brown  colour.  As  this  am- 
monia is  one  of  the  most  fertilizing  substances  it  contains,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the  old  brown  guano  is  much  less  valuable  as  a  manure  than  that 
which  is  recent  and  white;  hence  the  care  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  collect- 
ing the  fresh,  and  their  comparative  neglect  of  the  ancient  guano. 

Wlicn  the  brown  guano  is  put  into  water,  a  large  quantity  of  it — sometimes 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole — is  dissolved.  Hence,  it  is,  because  the  climate  of 
P  ?ru  is  so  dry  and  arid  that  in  the  plains  rain  scarcely  ever  falls,  that  the  guano 
ct,n  accumukite  as  it  is  found  to  do.  North  and  south  of  this  line  of  coast, 
where  rains  are  less  unfrequent,  such  accumulations  are  not  met  with,  though 
the  birds  appear  equally  plentiful,  and  it  may  be  safely  stated  that,  had  the  cli- 
mate of  Peru  been  like  that  of  England,  the  rains  would  have  washed  the  guanc 
from  the  rocks  almost  is  rapidly  as  it  was  deposited. 

Of  the  brown  guano  several  cargoes  ha-e  late  y  been  brought  to  England  b^ 
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an  enterprising  mercli.int  in  Liverpool,  and  it  has  been  deservedly  recommend' 
sd  to  the  attention  of  British  agriculturists.  It  has  already  been  tried  upon  va- 
rious crops,  both  of  h  ly  and  r-^rn,  upon  turnips  also,  and  upon  hops,  and  there 
Ban  be  no  doubt  whatever  tlu  ,  in  our  clijnate,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Peru,  it  is 
fitted  to  promote  vegetation  to  a  very  remarltable  degree. 

This  brown  guano  varies  much  in  quality,  according  probably  to  the  degree 
of  exposure  to  the  air  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  or  to  its  position  in  the  de- 
oosit  from  which  it  has  been  dug.     Two  different  portions,  taken  at  random 
Tom  the  same  bor,  gave  me  the  following  very  different  results : — 
1°- — Water,  salts  of  ammonia,  and  organic  matter,  expelled 

by  a  red  heat SSSperct. 

Sulphate  of  soda,       .        .  ...  1-8      " 

Common  salt,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  soda,  .        .        30-3      " 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia 

and  carbonate  of  lime 44-4      " 

100» 
2°. — Ammonia,  .  .        ,        .         =   70    ] 

Uric  acid, =08     [eoo 

Water,  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  &c.,  expelled  f-o»'<i  per  ct. 

by  a  red  heat =51-5    J 

Common  salt,  with  a  little  sulphate  &  phosphate  of  soda,  11-4     " 
Phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  .        .        29  3     " 

100 
According  to  M  Winterfeldt,  this  brown  guano  is  sold  at  the  ports  neat 
which  it  is  obtained  at  about  3s.  a  cwt.  It  might,  therefore,  if  this  be  correct, 
3e  imported  into  the  country,  and  sold  at  less  than  10s.  per  cwt.  The  price  at 
present  asked,  however,  is  25s.  per  cwt.,  a  cost  at  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Bqglish  agriculturist  can  afford  to  use  it. 

In  any  case  it  seems  improbable  that  the  guano  can  continue  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  in  Peru,— and  it  is  also  diminishing  in  quantity, — the  first 
settled  government,  therefore,  which  is  formed  in  that  country,  must  prohibit 
the  further  exportation  of  a  substance  so  important  to  the  national  interests.  It 
is  a  matter  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  chemists,  therefore,  to  consider 
whether  a  mixture  similar  to  the  guano,  and  of  equal  efficacy,  cannot  be  form- 
ed by  art — not  only  at  a  cost  so  reasonable  as  at  once  to  make  the  British 
farmer  independent  of  the  importer, — but  also  in  such  abundance  as  at  the  same 
time  to  place  so  valuable  a  manure  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  following  mixture  contains  the  several  ingredients  found  in  guano  in 
nearly  the  average  proportions  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  likely  to  be  at  least  as  effiea- 
;ious  as  the  natural  guano,  for  all  the  crops  to  which  the  latter  has  hitherto  been 
applied  in  this  country: — 

315  lbs.  [7  bushels]  of  bone  dust  at  2s.  9d.  per  bushel 
100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammoma,t  containing  35  lbs.  of  ammo- 
nia at  20g.  a  cwt 

5  lbs,  of  pearl-ash  .  .... 

100  lbs.  of  common  salt         .  ... 

1 1  lbs.  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda 

531  lbs.  of  artificial  guano  cost      .  ....        2      1     0 

"  The  first  contained  also  8  per  cent,  and  the  second  IJ  per  cent,  of  sand,  which  has  been 
jeft  out  ofthe  true  aompoeition  of  the  guano  considered  as  free  from  sand. 

t  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  now  manufaetured  largely  at  Glasgow,  and  may  be  had  for  leu 
than  20s.  a  cwt. 
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The  quantity  here  incl.:ated  may  be  intimately  mixed  with  100  lbs.  of  chalk., 
and  will  be  fully  equal  in  efficacy,  I  believe,  to  4  cwt.  of  guano,  now  selling 
at  £b. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  the  relative  efficacy  both  of  this  mixture 
(artificial  guano),  and  of  the  American  guano,  should  be  tried  by  actual  experi- 
ment in  comparison  witli  otiier  substances  of  known  value,  aad  which  are 
supposed  to  act  in  a  way  somewhat  similar.  The  substances  ^ith  which  J 
would  suggest  that  such  comparative  experiments  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
made,  are  farm-yard  manure,  bone  dust,  and  rape  dust,  an.l  the  following 
scheme  exhibits  the  proportions  in  which  they  may  be  added  to  the  different 
plots  of  land  on  which  the  experiments  are  intended  to  be  made  : — 


20  tons  of 
farm^yard  manure. 

20  bushels  of 

hones 
with  ashes. 

6  cwt.  of  guano, 
mixed  with 

chalk  or  gypsum. 

6  cwt.  of 
artificial  guano- 

10  tons  do. 

with  10  bushels  of 

bone  dost. 

20  cwt.  of 

rape  with  ashes. 

10  Ions  of  farm- 
yard manure  with 
3  cwt.  of  guano. 

10  tonsof  farm-yard 
manure  with  3  cwt. 
of  artificial  guano. 

10  tons  do. 

wllh  10  cwt.  of 

rape  dust. 

10  cwt.  of 

rape  with  3  cwt. 

of  guano. 

10  tons  do.  with 
2  cwt.  of  guano. 

10  tons  do.  with  2 
cwt.  of  artificial 

guano. 

The  practical  farmer  need  not  be  deterred  by  the  formidable  an-ay  of  experi- 
ments above  suggested.  He  may  try  any  two  or  three  of  them,  an  J  his  results 
will  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  vnlh  which  his  land  is  measured 
and  his  manures  and  crops  weighed.  I  have  taken  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure 
as  a  standard,  though  in  many  highly  farmed  parts  of  the  countryno  more  than 
1 5  tons  are  usually  applied.  Twenty  bushels  of  bones  are  recommended  by  the 
Doncaster  report,  and  I  have  lately  found  that  in  the  Lothians  1  cwt.  of  rape 
dust  is  considered  to  replace  1  ton  of  farm-yard  manure.  This  proportion  of 
course  will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  latter  manure ;  but  whatever  quantity 
of  this  latter  we  take  as  the  stai}dard  of  comparison,  it  is  easy  to  adjust  the 
proportions  of  the  other  substances  accordingly.  I  have  not  recommended  any 
trial  to  be  made  with  more  than  6  cwt.  of  guano,  because,  where  farm-yard 
manure  is  valued  only  at  6s.  or  7s.  per  ton,  5  cwt,  of  the  former  would  cost  as 
much  as  20  tons  of  the  latter.» 

The  above  experiments  are  intended  to  be  made  with  the  green  crop,  and  to 
be  continued  during  an  entire  rotation  :t  any  pair  of  them,  however,  may  be 
tried  on  single  crops,  whether  of  corn  or  of  turnips  and  potatoes.  In  this  way 
guano  ought  also  to  be  tried  against  nitrate  of  soda  and  against  bones,  upon 
seeds  and  upon  old  grass-lands.  The  mode  in  which  such  experiments  may 
be  made  will  speedily  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  farmer.  In  oil 
cases  tlie  results  should  be  acairaiebj  recorded,  and,  if  possible,  published. 


■  When  this  paragraph  was  wrUten,  Ihe  price  of  gaano  was  253.  a  cwt. 
1842)  reduced  to  15s. 


it  is  now  (Max. 


t  By  this  I  mean  that  the  efiect  of  these  several  manures,  applied  once  for  aU  to  the  greea 
crop  at  the  commenceDisnt  of  the  rotation,  should  be  traced  on  each  fiuccesBlve  crop  throHch 
the  entire  ^«u:se  of  cKf  ■ting.  ^^^ 
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No.    V. 

OP  THE   EXAMINATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

1°.  Selsction  of  spedmens  of  soils. — lA  the  same  field  differfit  varietits  of  soi, 
often  occur,  and  some  recommend  that  in  collecting  a  specimen  for  rmaljrsia, 
portions  should  be  taken  from  diiFerent  parts  of  the  iield  and  mixed  together, 
by  which  an  averaes  cjuality  of  soil  would  be  obtained.  But  this  is  bad  advicej 
when  the  soils  in  different  parts  of  the  field  are  really  unlike.  Suppose  one 
part  of  a  field  to  be  clay,  and  another  sandy,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  county, 
and  that  an  avera°;e  mixture  of  them  is  submitted  to  analysis,  the  result  you 
get  will  apply  niiither  to  the  one  part  of  the  fisld  nor  to  the  other— that  is,  it 
will  be  of  little  or  no  value.  In  selecting  a  specimen  of  soil,  therefore,  one  or 
two  poui'.ds  should  be  taken  from  each  of  four  or  five  parts  of  the  field  where 
the  soil  appears  nearly  alike,  these  should  be  wall-mixed  together  and  dried  in 
the  open  air  or  before  the  fire.  Two  separate  pounds  should  then  be  taken 
from  the  w.hole  for  the  puipose  of  analysis,  or  if  it  is  to  be  sent  to  a  distance 
should  be  tied  up  in  clean  strong  paper,  or  what  is  much  better,  should  be  en- 
closed in  clean  well-corked  bottles. 

I. — OF    THE    PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES    OF    THE    SOIL. 

2".  Dsterminalion  of  the  (knsUy  of  the  soil. — In  order  to  determine  the  den- 
sity of  the  soil,  a  portion  of  it  must  be  dried  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  (213°),  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  or  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  an 
oven  at  a  heat  not  "reat  enough  to  render  the  paper  brown.  A  common  phial 
or  other  small  bottle  perfectly  clean  and  dry  may  then  be  taken  and  filled  up 
to  a  mark  made  with  a  file  on  the  neck,  with  distilled  or  pure  rain  water,  and 
then  carefully  weighed.  Part  of  the  water  may  then  be  poured  out  of  the 
bottle,  anl  1000  grains  of  the  dry  soil  introducd  in  its  stead,  the  bottle  must 
then  bi  well  shaken  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  from  the  pores  of  the  soil,  filled 
up  again  with  water  to  the  mark  on  the  neck,  ani  again  weighed.  The  weight 
of  the  soil,  divided  by  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  bottle  with  soil 
and  water  and  th;  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  soil  and  the  bottle  of  water  to- 
gether, gives  the  specific  gravity. 

Thus,  let  the  bottle  with  water  weigh  3000  grains,  and  with  water  and  soil 
9600,  then— 
_  Grains. 

The  weight  of  the  bottle  with  water  alone  =  2000 

The  weight  of  the  dry  soil 1000 

3am,  being  the  weight  which  the  bottle  with  the  soil  and  water  i 

icmild  liave  had  could  the  sc  U  have  been  introduced  without  >     3000 
displacing  any  of  the  water .....) 

But  the  weight  of  the  bottle  with  soil  and  water  was      ....        2600 

Difference,  being  the  weight  of  water  taken  out  to  admit  1000  \        .r.n 
grains  of  dry  soil \ 

Therefore,  1000  grains  of  soil  have  the  same  bulk  as  400  grains  of  water,  or 
the  soil  is  2J  times  heavier  than  water,  since  1000  -r  400  =3-5  its  specific 
giavity. 

3°.  Dsf^rmiTialioii  of  tlie  absolute  weight. — The  absolute  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  solid  rock  is  obtained  in  pounds  by  multiplyi'  .g  its  specific  gravity  by 
63  J — the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  But  soils  are  porous,  and 
contain  more  or  less  air  in  their  interstices  according  as  their  particl,^s  sre  more 
or  less  fine,  or  as  they  eohtain  more  or  less  sand  or  vegetable  matter.  Fine 
sands  are  heavi;st,  clays  next  in  order,  and  peaty  soils  the  lightest.  The 
simplest  mode  of  detern'ining  their  absolute  weight,  therefore,  is  to.  weigh  ao 
exact  impei-ial  half  pin'.  ^  Haa  soil  in-  any  state  ?£ .djTQess,  when  this  weight 
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multiplied  by  150,  will  give  very  nearly  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  soil  ir. 
that  state. 

4°.  Determinatian  of  Lhe  relative  proporlums  of  gravel,  sand,  and  day. — Five 
hundred  grains  of  the  dry  soil  may  be  boiled  in  a  flask  half  fiill  of  water  till  the 
particles  are  thoroughly  separated  from  each  other.  Being  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  water  with  the  fine  matter  floating  in  it  may  be 
poured  off  into  another  vessel.  This  may  be  repeated  several  times  till  it  ap- 
pears that  nothing  but  sand  or  gravel  remains.  This  sand  and  gravel  is  then 
to  be  washed  completely  out  of  the  flask,  dried,  and  weighed.  Suppose  the 
weight  to  be  300  giains,  then  60  per  cent.*  of  the  soil  is  sand  and  gravel.  The 
sand  and  gravel  are  now  to  be  sifted  through  a  gauze  sieve  more  or  less  fine, 
when  the  gravel  and  coarse  sand  are  sepeirated,  and  may  be  weighed  and  their 
proportions  estimated. 

These  separate  portions  of  gravel  and  sand  should  now  be  moistened  with 
water  and  examined  carefully  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  if  they  are  wholly  silicious,  or  if  they  contain  also  fragments  of 
different  kinds  of  rock — sand-stones,  slates,  granites,  traps,  lime-stones,  or  iron- 
stones. A  few  drops  of  strong  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt)  should  also  be 
added — when  the  presence  of  lime-stone  is  shown  more  distinctly  by  an  effer- 
vescence, which  can  be  readily  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  glass, — of  per-oxide 
of  iron  by  the  brown  colour  which  the  acid  speedily  assumes, — and  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese  by  a  distinct  smell  of  chlorine  which  is  easily  recognised. 
In  the  subsequent  description  of  the  soil,  these  points  should  be  carefblly  noted. 

Suppose  the  sand  and  gravel  to  contain  half  its  weight  of  fine  sand,  then 
our  soil  would  consist  of  coarse  sand  and  small  stones  30  per  cent.,  fine  sand 
30  per  cent.,  clay  and  other  lighter  matters  40  per  cent. 

5°.  Absorbing  power  of  the  soil. — A  thousand  grains  of  the  perfectly  dry  soil, 
crushed  to  powder,  should  be  spread  over  a  sheet  of  paper  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  weighed.  The  increase  of  weight 
shows  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air.  If  it  amount  to  15  or  20 
grains,  it  is  so  far  an  indication  of  great  agricultural  capabilities. 

6°.  Its  power  of  holling  loat'fr. — This  same  portion  of  soil  may  now  be  put 
into  a  funnel  upon  a  dojiSlef  filter  and  cold  water  poured  upon  it,  drop  by  drop, 
till  the  whole  is  wet  and  the  water  begins  to  trickle  down  the  neck  of  the  filter. 
It  may  now  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  occasionally  jidding  a  few  drops  of  water,  until  there  remains  no  doubt 
of  the  whole  soil  being  perfectly  soaked.  The  two  filters  and  the  soil  are  then 
to  be  removed  from  the  funnel,  the  filters  opened  and  spread  ftrr  a  few  minutes 
upon  a  linen  cloth  to  remove  the  drops  of  water  which  adhei^  to  the  paper. 
The  wet  soil  and  inner  filter  being  now  put  into  one  scale,  and  the  outer  filter 
in  the  other,  and  the  whole  carefully  balanced,  the  ti'ue  weight  of  the  wet  soil 
is  obtained.  Suppose  the  original  thousand  grains  now  to  weigh  1400,  then 
the  soil  is  capable  of  holding  40  per  cent,  of  water.J 

7°.  Rapidity  with  which  the  soil  dries. — The  wet  soil  with  its  filter  may  now 
be  spread  out  upon  a  plate  and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  what  may  be  considered 
ordinary  circumstances  of  temperature  and  moisture,  for  4,  12,  or  24  hours,  and 
the  loss  of  weight  tlien  ascertained.  This  will  indicate  the  comparative  ra- 
pidity with  which  such  a  soil  would  diy,  and  the  consequent  urgent  demand 
for  draining,  or  the  conti'ary.  As  great  a.  proportion  of  the  water  is  said  to 
evaporate  from  a  given  weight  of  sand  saturated  with  water,  in  4  hours,  ^s 
from  an  equal  weight  of  pure  clay  in  il,  and  of  peat  in  17  hours — when  placed 
in  the  same  eircumstances. 

8°.  Powerof  absorbing  hfal  from  I  he  sun. — In  the  preceding  eiperin'ent  apor- 
tion-of  pure  quaitz  sana  or  of  pipe  clay  may  be  employed  for  the  f  oipose  of 

•  As  50)  ;  300  ::  100  to  60  per  cent 
t  That  is,  one  filter  within  another, 
t  1000;  400,  the  increase  of  \reic  It  as  100:40.  .     --  -    --   -.-  .- 
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ohtammg  a  comparal,ive  result  as  to  the  rapidity  of  drying.  The  same  method 
may  be  adoDted  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  soil  tj  become  warm  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Two  small  wooden  boxes,  containing  each  a 
layer  of  one  of  the  \inds  of  soil,  two  inches  in  depth,  may  be  exposed  to  the 
same  sunshine  for  lie  same  length  of  time,  and  the  heat  they  severally  acquire 
determined  by  a  thermometer,  buried  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beneath  the 
surface.  Soils  are  not  found  to  differ  so  much  m  the  actual  temperature  ihey 
are  capable  of  attaining  under  such  circumstances — most  soils  becoming  20° 
or  30^  ■«  armei- than  the  surrounding  air  in  the  time  of  summer — as  in  tne  re- 
lative degree  of  rapidity  with  which  they  acquire  this  maj  -num  temperature — 
and  this,  as  stated  in  the  text,  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  darkness  of 
their  colour.  The  determlnntion  of  this  quality,  therefore,  except  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  may,  at  the  option  of  the  experimenter,  be  dispensed  with. 

II. OP    THE    ORGANIC   MATTER    PRESENT    IN   THE    SOIL. 

9°.  Detcrmi'iiaiion  of  the  rpci'-ceiitage  of  orgatiic  matter — The  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven  or  otherwise,  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  be- 
tween 550°  to  300°  F.  Humic  and  ulmic  acids  will  bear  this  latter  tempera- 
ture without  change.  An  accurately  weighed  poriion  (100  to  200  grains)  tnust 
then  be  burned  in  the  open  air,  till  all  the  blackness  disappears.  This  is  best 
done  in  a  small  platinum  capsule  over  an  argand  spirit  or  gas  lamp.  The  loss 
indicates  the  total  weight  of  organic  matter  present.  It  is  scarcely  ever  pos- 
sible, however,  to  render  soils  absolutely  dry  without  raising  them  to  a  tem- 
perature so  high  as  to  char  the  organic  matter  present,  and  hence  its  weight,  as 
above  determined,  will  always  somewhat  exceed  the  truth,  the  remaining  water 
being  driven  off  along  with  the  organic  matter  when  the  soil  is  heated  to  red- 
ness. This  excess,  a!so,  will  in  general  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  clay  in  the  soil,  since  this  is  the  ingredient  of  most  soils  from  which  the 
water  is  expelled  with  the  greatest  difliculiy. 

10°.  Determiruition  iif  tke  humic  arid. — This  acid,  whether  merely  mixed  with 
the  soil,  or  combined  with  some  of  the  lime  and  alumina  it  contains,  is  extracted  by 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  the  common  soda  of  the  shops.  Into  about  two  ounces 
by  measure  of  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt,  contained  in  a  flask,  200  or  300 
grains  of  soil,  previously  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  are  introduced,  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  added,  ancl  the  whole  boiled  or  digested  on  the  sand  bath  with 
occasional  shakingfor  an  iiour.  The  flask  is  then  removed  from  thefire,  filled  up 
with  w»ter,  well  shaken,  and  the  particles  of  soil  afterwards  allowed  to  subside. 
The  clear  liquid  is  then  poured  off.  If  it  has  a  brown  colour  it  has  taken  up 
some  humic  acid.  In  this  case,  the  process  must  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
with  fresh  portions  of  the  soda  solution,  till  the  whole  of  the  soluble  organic 
matter  appears  by  the  pale  colour  of  the  solution  to  be  taken  up.  These  coloured 
solutions  are  then  to  be  mixed  and  filtered.  The  filtering  generally  occupies 
considerable  time,'  the  humic  and  ulmic  acids  clogging  up  the  pores  of  the  filtei 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  permitting  the  liquid  to  pass  through  sometimes 
with  extreme  slowness. 

When  filtered,  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  slowly  added  to  the  coloured  liquid — 
which  should  be  kept  in  motion  by  a  glass  rod — till  effervescence  ceases,  and 
the  whole  has  become  dictinctly  sour.  On  being  set  aside  the  humic  acid  falls 
in  brown  flocks.  A  filter  is  now  to  be  dried  and  carefully  weighed,*  the  liquid 
filtered  through  it,  and  the  humic  acid  thus  collected.  It  must  be  washed  in  the 
filter  with  pure  water— rendered  slightly  sour  by  muriatic  acidt — till  all  the  soda  is 

'  This  is  best  efTt'Cted  by  pulling  the  filter  into  a  covet  -.d  porcelain  cruciblr*or  known 
wciuht,  anil  healina  i' for  ten  minulcsover  a  lamp  or  otherwise,  at  a  temperalurn  which 
'ustrrioos  not  discojoiir  ihe  paper,  allowiug  then  the  crucible  to  cool  under  cover,  anil  when 
cold  weighinsil.  The  increase  above  the  known  weiKht  of  the  crjcible  is  that  of  the  filter 
which,  besides  being  recorded  in  the  experiment  tjoiik,  should  also  be  marked  in  sever* 
places  on  the'  edge  of  the  filter  with  a  black  lead  pencil. 

t  Ttiis  is  to  prevent  in  some  measure  the  humic  acid  from  passing  through. the  fillet 
which  it  is  very  apt  te  io,  when  the  saline  matter  is  nearly  washed  out  of  L 
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separated  from  it,*  when  it  is  to  be  dried  at  250°  F.,  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight 
The  final  weight,  minus  that  of  the  filter,  gives  the  quantity  of  humic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  portion  of  soil  submitted  to  examination.  As  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
wash  the  humic  acid  perfectly  upon  the  filter,  rigorous  accuracy  requires  that  ths 
filter  and  acid  should  be  burned  after  being  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  ash  left, 
minus  the  known  weight  of  ash  left  by  the  filter.t  deducted  from  that  of  the 
acid  as  previously  determined.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  by  this,  which 
is  really  the  only  available  metliod  we  possess  of  estimating  the  humic  acid,  a 
scrtain  amount  of  loss  arises  from  its  no',  being  wholly  insoluble,  the  acid 
iquid  which  passes  through  the  filter  being  always  more  or  less  of  a  brown 
colour.! 

11°.  Dilerminalmn,  of  tke  ijisrilnble  hijmus. — Many  soils  after  this  treatment 
with  carbonate  of  soda  are  still  more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  evidently  due 
lo  the  presence  of  other  organic  matter.  To  separate  this,  Sprengel  recom- 
mends to  boil  the  soil,  which  has  been  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
which  we  suppose  still  to  remain  in  the  flask,  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
repeated,  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  soda  solution.  By  this  boiling, 
the  vegetable  mattei,  which  was  insoluble  in  the  carbonate  of  soda,  is  changed 
in  constitution  and  dissolves  in  the  caustic  potash,  giving  a  brown  solution, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  in  brown  flocks  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  then  collected  and  weighed  as  above  described. 

In  some  soils,  also,  distinct  portions  of  vegetable  fibre,  such  as  portions  of 
."oots,  &c.,  are  present,  and  may  be  separated,  mechanically  dried,  and  weighed. 

12^.  Of  other  organic  siibslatuxs  present  in  the  soil. — The  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  above  substances  deducted  from  the  whole  weight  of  organic  matter,  as 
determined  by  burning,  gives  that  of  ollfir  organic  substances  present  in  the 
soil.  The  quantity  of  these  is  in  general  comparatively  small,  and,  unless  they 
are  soluble  in  water,  there  is  nn  easy  method  of  separating  them,  and  determin- 
ing their  weight.  The  following  two  methods,  however,  may  be  resorted  to: — 

1°.  Half  a  pound  or  more  of  the  moist  soil  may  be  boiled  with  two  separate 
pints  of  distilled  water,  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  From 
clay  soils,  when  thus  boiled  with  water,  the  fine  particles  do  not  readily  subside. 
Sometimes,  after  standing  for  several  days,  the  water  is  still  muddy,  and  passes 
"nuddy  through  the  filter,  but,  after  being  evaporated,  as  above  recommended,  to 
a  small  bulk,  most  of  the  fine  clayey  matter  remains  on  the  paper  when  it  is 
again  filtered.  As  soon  as  it  has  thus  passed  through  clear,  the  liquid  may  be 
evaporated  to  perfect  dryness  at  250°  F.,  and  weighed.  Being  now  treated 
with  water — a  portion  will  be  dissolved — this  must  be  poured  off,  and  the  inso- 
luble remainder  again  perfectly  dried  and  weighed.  If  this  remainder  be  now 
heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  any  organic  matter  it  contains  will  be  burned  off, 
and  its  weight  ascertained  by  the  loss  on  again  weighing.  This  loss  may  be 
considered  as  humic  acid  rendered  insoluble  by  drying.§  It  does  not  require  to 
be  added  to  the  weight  of  humic  acid  already  determined  (10°),  because  in 
that  experiment  a  portion  of  soil  was  employed  which  had  not,  been  boiled  in 
waMr,  and  from  which  therefore  the  carbonate  of  soda  would  at  once  extract 
all  the  humic  acid.     The  present  experiment  need  only  be  made  when  it  is  de- 

'  This  is  ascertained  by  collecting  a  few  drons  cf  what  is  passing  through  upon  a  piece  of 
clean  glass  or  platinum,  and  drying  them  over  the  lamp,  when,  if  a  perceptible  slain  or  spot  ig 
Jefl,  the  substance  is  not  sulBciently  washed. 

t  The  ash  left  by  the  paper  employed  for  filters  should  alway=!  be  known.  This  is  ascer- 
tained, once  for  all,  by  drying  a  quantity  i.  t  in  the  way  described  in  the  previous  note, 
w<»ighing  it  in  this  dry  state,  burning  it,  and  again  weighing  the  ash  that  is  leit.  In  good 
filtering  paper,  the  ash  ought  not  tu  exceed  one  per  cent. 

+  The  portion  which  thus  remains  in  the  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  alum,  and  afterwards  pouring  in  ammonia  in  excess  The  alumina 
falls  coloured  by  the  organic  matter,  and  after  being  collet^ted  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried, 
the  weight  of  orcanie  matter  in  the  precipitate  msv  t3  determined  aonrcxinatclv  is  dM- 
»ribed  under  120  (20).  r-      ,-  *  w  v 

i  Bee  Leetare  xUi.,  il. 
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sirable  to  ascertain  how  much  humic  acid  a  soil  contains  in  a  state  in  which  it 
is  soluble  in  water.  Where  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda  is  present  in  the  soil, 
some  chemists  consider  this  quantity  to  be  very  consideraolc,  and  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  upon  vegetation. 

That  which  was  taken  up  by  wster  from  the  dried  residuum  is  again  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  dried  at  1 50°,  weighed,  e  id  burned  at  a  low  red  heat. 
The  loss  is  organic  matter,  and  may  have  been  crenic  or  apocrenio,  or  some 
other  of  the  organic  acids  formed  in  soils,  the  compounds  of  which,  with  lime, 
alumina,  and  proi-oxide  of  iron  are  soluble  in  water.  If  any  little  sparkling  or 
burning  like  match-paper  be  observed  during  this  heating  to  redness,  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid — in  the  form  of  ni- 
trate of  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  In  this  case  the  loss  by  burning  will  slightly  ex- 
ceed the  true  amount  of  organic  matter  present,  owing  to  the  decomposition  and 
escape  of  the  nitric  acid  also.  T.lie  mode  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  this  acid, 
when  it  is  present  in  any  sensible  proportion,  will  be  hereafter  described. 

3".  The  caustic  potash  employed  to  dissolve  the  insoluble  humus  (11")  teikes 
up  also  any  alumma  which  may  have  been  in  combination  with  the  humic 
acid  or  may  still  remain  united  to  the  mudesous*  or  other  organic  acids.  When 
the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  humic  acid  separated  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid  till  the  liquid  has  a  distinctly  sour  taste,  this  alumina,  and  the  acids  with 
which  it  is  in  combination,  still  remain  in  solution.  After  the  brown  flocks  of 
humic  acid,  however,  are  collected  on  the  filter,  the  alumina  may  be  thrown  down 
from  the  filtered  solution  by  adding  caustic  ammonia  to  the  sour  liquid,  until 
it  has  a  distinctly  ammoniacal  smell.  The  light  precipitate  which  falls  must 
be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water  till  the  potash  is  as  completely 
separated  as  possible.  It  is  then  to  be  dried  at  300°  F.,  weighed  and  heated 
for  some  time  in  a  close  cracible  over  the  lamp,  at  a  temperature  which  begins 
to  discolour  it,  and  again  weighed.  Being  now  burned  in  the  air  till  it  is  quite 
white,  and  weighed,  the  last  loss  may  be  considered  as  mudesous  or  some  simi- 
lar acid. 

The  reason  why  this  second  method  of  drying  over  the  lamp  is  here  re- 
commended, is,  that  alumina  and  nearly  all  its  compounds  part  with  their 
water  with  great  difficulty,  and  even  with  the  precautions  above  indicated,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  larger  per-centage  of  organic  matter  may  thus  be  indicated, 
than  in  reality  exists  in  the  soil.  The  check  which  the  accurate  experimenter  has 
upon  all  these  determinations  is  this,,  that  the  sum  of  the  several  weights  of  the 
humic  acid,  the  insoluble  humus,  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  of  the  crenic  and  mu- 
desous acids,  if  present,  should  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  whole  com- 
bustible organic  matter,  as  determined  by  burning  the  dry  soil  in  the  open  air 
(9").  This  quantity  we  have  seen  to  be  in  most  cases  greater  than  the  truth, 
because  any  remaining  water  or  any  nitric  acid  the  soil  may  contain,  axe  at  the 
same  time  driven  off. 

1  may  farther  remark  upon  this  subject  that  the  quantity  of  alumina  thus 
dissolved  by  the  caustic  potash  is  in  most  soils  very  small,  and  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  by  which  it  is  accompanied  in  many  cases  so  minute,  that  the 
determination  of  it  may  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  rather  than  one 
if  practical  importance. 

III. — OP   THE   SOLUBLE   SALIN%   MATTER    IN  THE    SOIL. 

13°.  With  a  view  to  determine  the  naimre  of  the  soluble  saline  matter  in  the 
soil,  a  preliminary  experiment  must  be  made.  An  unweighed  portion  must  be 
introduced  into  five  or  six  ounces  of  boiling  distilled  water  in  a  flask,  and  kept 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  with  occasional  snaking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
may  then  be  allowed  to  subside,  afler  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  filtered  till  it 
passes  through  clear.    It  is  then  tc  be  tested  in  the  following  manner.    Small 

*  Except  where  gypsum  is  present  In  the  insoluble  portion,  which  is  not  unfrequcntly  the 
caRP,  when  the  loss  wilt  be  partly  water — since  gypsum.  aAer  being  dried  at  250°,  loses  itil 
about  30-8  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated  to  redness. 

28 
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separate  port  ons  are  to  be  put  into  so  many  clean  wine  glasses,  and  the  effect 
produced  upc  i  these  by  different  chemicaL  substances  carefully  note(' 
If  "urith  a  feiv  drops  of — 

a.  Nitrate  of  Baryta,  it  gives  a  white  powdery  precipitEle,  which  does  not 
disappear  on  the  addition  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  conto/ins  siupki^ 
ric  aad.  If  the  pr>.> 'ipitate  does  appear,  it  contains  carbonic  acid.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  the  liquid  will  also  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  either  of  the  acids 
al)ove  mentioned. 

b.  If  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it  gives,  either  immediately  or  after  a  time,  a 
white  cloud,  it  contains  lime,*  and  the  greater  the  milkiness,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  lime  may  be  presumed  to  be. 

c.  If  with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in  pure 
■hitric  acid,  and  speedily  becoming  purple  in  the  sun,  it  may  be  presumed  to 
contain  chlorine. 

d.  If  with  caustic  ammonia,  it  gives  a  pure  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  it 
contains  either  alumina,  or  magiiesta,  or  both,.  In  this  case,  muriatic  acid  must 
be  added  till  the  precipitate  disappears,  and  the  solution  is  distinctly  acid  If 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess,  the  precipitate  reappears  undiminished 
in  quantity,  it  contains  alumina  only,  if  it  be  distinctly  kss  in  quantity,  we 
may  infertile  presence  of  both  magnesia  and  alumina;  and  if  no  precipitate  now 
appears,  that  it  contains  inagnesia  only.  If  a  large  quan  tity  of  magnesia  be  present, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  re-dissolve  and  acidify  the  solution  a  second  time  be- 
*bre,  on  the  7c-addition  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  would  entirely  disappear. 

If  the  precipitate,  by  ammonia,  have  more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  the  pre- 
sence of  iron,  and  perhaps  manganes.':,  may  be  inferred.  If,  on  the  second 
addition  of  ammonia,  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  has  disappeared,  it  has  been 
due  to  the  manganese  only— if  it  still  continue  brown,  it  is  owing  chiefly  or 
altogether  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  If  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  by 
ammonia,  be  very  dark,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  may 
contain  little  or  no  alumina, — when  it  is  only  more  or  less  brown,  the  presence 
of  both  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  may  with  certainty  be  inferred. 

e.  If,  after  the  first  addition  of  ammonia,  the  solution  be  filtered  to  separate 
the  alumina,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  the  magnesia  that  may  be 
thrown  down — if  oxalate  of  ammonia  be  tlien  added  till  all  the  lime  falls,  and 
the  liquid  be  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  heated  to  incipient 
redness  in  the  air,  till  the  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  destroyed  and  driven 
offhand  if  a  soluble  residue  then  remain,t  it  is  probable  that  potas/i  or  soda,  or 
both,  are  present.  If,  on  dissolving  this  residue  in  a  little  water,  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  it  produce  a  deposite  of  small 
colourless  crystals  (of  cream  of  tartar),  or  if  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  bi-chlo- 
ride  of  platinum  produce  in  a  short  time  a  yellow  powdery  precipitate,  it  con- 
tains potash.  If  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  either  of  these — re-agents  as  they 
are  called— the  presence  of  soda  may  be  inferred.  If  the  yellow  precipitate, 
containing  potash  and  platinum,  be  separated  by  the  filter,  and  the  solution,  after 
being  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered  to  separate  the  excess  of 
bi-chloride  of  platinum,  be  evapoi..  'ed  to  dryness — if,  then,  a  soluble  saline 
residue  still  remain,  the  solution  coniains  snda  as  well  as  potash. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  magnesia,  if  present,  may  accompany  the  pot- 
ash and  soda  through  these  several  processes.  A  ftcr  the  separation  of  the  potash, 
a  little  caustic  ammonia  will  detect  the  presence  of  magnesia,  but  it  will  rarely 
be  found  so  far  to  interfere  with  this  preliminary  examination  as  to  prevent  the 
experimenter  from  arriving  at  correct  results  (see  p.  35,  /). 

'  Tlie  learned  reader  will  understand  why,  for  tile  sake  of  simplrcily,  I  take  nn  notice  of 
substances  not  likely  to  be  present  in  the  soil — as,  for  example,  baryta,  which  would  here  be 
thrown  d  :wn  along  with  tlie  lime,  or  ofo^rilic  acid,  which,  equally  with  the  sulphuric  or  car- 
bonic (a    would  give  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta. 

t  Not  Precipitated  from  its  solution  by  ammonia,  for  if  precipitated  it  is  partly  at  letui 
ehlorjde  .^  magnesium. 
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/.  If  the  addition  of  ti-chloride  of  platinum  to  the  solution  directly  filtered 
from  the  soil  give  a  yellow  precipitate,  it  contains  either  potaA  or  ammonia. 
If,  when  collected  on  the  filter,  dVied,  and  heated  to  bright  redness  in  the  air, 
white  fumes  are  given  off  by  this  yellow  precipitate,  and  onl^  a  spongy  masj 
of  metallic  platinum  remains  behind,  the  solution  contains  amvionia  only.  If, 
with  the  platinum,  be  mixed  a  portion  of  a  soluble  substance  having  a  taste 
like  tliat  of  common  salt,  and  giving  again  a  yellow  precipitate  witli  bi-chloride 
of  platinum,  it  contains  fotash — and  if  the  spongy  platmum  contained  in  the 
burned  mass,  after  prolonged  heating,  amount  to  more  than  57  per  cent,  of 
its  weight,  or  if  it  be  to  the  soluble  matter  in  a  higher  proportion  than  that  of 
4  to  3,  the  solution  contains  both  pol.ash,  and  ammonia. 

The  presence  of  ammmiia  in  the  saline  substance,  or  in  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion, is  more  readily  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  when  the  smell  of  ammonia  becomes  perceptible,  or  if  in  too  small 
quantity  to  be  detected  by  the  smell,  it  will,  if  present,  restore  the  blue  coloui 
to  reddened  litmus  paper.    This  experiment  is  best  made  in  a  small  tube. 

g.  If,  when  the  solution,  obtained  directly  from  the  soil,  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  a  deflagration  or  burning  like 
match-paper  be  observed,  nitric  acid  is  present.  Or,  if  the  dry  mass,  when  put 
into  a  test  tube  with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  evolves  distinct  red  fumes  on  being 
heated,  or  enables  the  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  gold-dust,  and  form  a  yellow 
solution ;  or,  if  to  a  colourless  solution  of  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron), 
introduced  into  the  tube  along  with  the  muriatic  acid,  it  imparts  more  or  less  of  a 
brown  colour— in  any  of  these  cases  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  inferred.  It  will  be  only  on  rare  occasions,  however,  that  salts,  so 
soluble  as  the  nitrates,  will  be  found  in  sensible  quantity  in  the  small  portion 
of  a  soil  likely  to  be  employed  in  these  preliminary  experiments. 

h.  If  ammonia  throw  down  nothing  (see  undent)  from  the  solution,  and  if 
no  precipitate  appear  when  chloride  of  calcium  or  magnesium  is  afterwards 
added,  the  solution  eonio-ms  no 'phosphoric  acid.  But  if  ammonia  cause  a  pre- 
cipitate, and  after  this  is  separated  by  the  filter,  nothing  further  falls  on  adding 
either  of  the  above  chlorides,  the  phosphoric  acid,  if  any  is  present,  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  which  is  upon  the  filter.  Let  this,  after  being  well 
washed  witli  distilled  water,  be  dissolved  off  with  a  little  pure  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  neutralized  as  exactly  as  possible  with  ammonia. 
If  a  solution  of  acetate  (sugar)  of  lead  now  throw  down  awhite  precipitate,  phos- 
phoric acid  is  present.  The  phosphate  of  lead — the  white  precipitate  which 
falls — melts  readily  before  the  blow-pipe,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  into  a  bead 
with  beautiful  crystalline  facets. 

Or — if  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  be  wholly  or  in  part  insolu- 
ble in  pure  acetic  acid  (vinegar),  that  which  is  undissolved  contains  phosphoric 
acid.  If  acetic  acid  dissolve  the  whole,  it  may  be  infeiTed  that  no  phosphoric 
acid  is  present  in  the  soil. 

But  if  no  precipitate  be  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  instead  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium  above  recommended,  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  may  be 
mixed  with  the  solution,  after  adding  the  ammonia,  and  the  whole  well  shaken. 
If  the  white  precipitate,  which  now  falls,  dissolve  wholly  in  acetic  acid,  no  phos- 
phoric acid  IS  present,  and  vice  versa. 

These  preliminary  trials  being  made,  notes  should  be  kejit  of  all  the  aj-oear- 
ances  presented,  as.  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  separating  and  determ  ning 
the  weight  of  each  substance  will  depend  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  those 
which  are  actually  found  to  be  present. 

14°.  Determination  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  constiluents  of  the  sohihls 
saUne  matter.— The  quantity  of  soluble  saline  matter  extracted  from  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  any  of  our  soils  is  rarely  so  great  as  to  admit  of  a  rigorous 
analysis,  and  the  preceding  determination  of  the  kind  of  substances  it  contains 
will  pe  In  most  lases  suAcient.    Cases  may  iccur,  however,  in  which  mucb 
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saline  matter  may  be  obtained  ;*  it  will  be  proper,  therefore,  briefly  to  state 
the  methods  by  which  tlie  respective  quantities  of  each  constituent  »nay  be  ac- 
CKralely  determined. 

a.  Eslimaiwn  o' the  Siilpkuric  Acid. — The  solution  being  gently  warmed,  a 
few  drops  of  nitrit  acid  ai  e  to  be  added  until  the  solution  is  slightly  acid,  and 
any  carbonic  acid  that  may  be  present  is  expelled,  after  which  nitrate  of  bai^ta 
is  to  be  added  to  the  solution  as  long  as  any  thing  falls.  The  white  precipi- 
tate (sulphate  of  baryta)  is  then  to  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  well  washed 
with  distilled  water,  dried  over  boiling  water  as  long  as  it  loses  weight,  and 
then  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  filter  being  deducted,t  every  100  grains  of 
the  dry  powder  are  equal  to  34'37  grains  of  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  EsLvnmlion  of  the  Cklorine. — The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  add- 
ed as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls,  the  precipitate  then  washed,  dried  at  212°  F., 
and  weighed  as  before.  Every  100  grs.  of  chloride  of  silver  indicate  24-67  grs. 
of  chlorine,  or  40-88  gi-s.  of  common  salt. 

c.  EsLimation  of  the  hime. — A  little  diluted  muriatic  acid  being  added  to  throw 
down  the  excess  of  silver,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  separate  the  excess  of 
baryta,  added  in  the  former  operations,  and  the  precipitates  separated  by  fil- 
tration— caustic  ammonia  is  to  be  poured  in,  till  the  solution  is  distinctly  alcaline, 

'  This  is  the  case  with  the  rich  soils  of  India  and  E^ypr,  and  of  other  warm  climates. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  analyses  ofsome  Indian  soils,  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  of  Barochan,  during  the  hours  of  leisure  left  him  by  his  more  important  duties: — 

Aitaiysts  of  soils  in  North,  and  So^ith  Behar,  Bengal  Presidency — {WO  grains  oj 
each  being  analysed.) 
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1°.  Near  Gya,  South  Behar.— Ofa  dark  colour,  soapy 
lo  the  touch  when  moist,  hard  and  cracks  when  dry  ; 
yields  a  crop  of  rice  and  one  of  wheat  every  year.  Ne- 
ver lies  fallow,  but  is  covered  with  water  during  part  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  is  productive — from  30  to  50 
bushels  of  wheal  per  acre. 

2°.  Soil  from  the  same  district.— Also  soapy  when 
moief  and  cracks  when  dry— rather  more  productive! 
than  No.  1. 

3°.  From  the  same  disfrict. —Heavy  red  clay  soil, 
producing  wheat,  pease,  cotton,  or  poppy  in  the  dry 
season,  and  Indian  corn  and  millet  in  the  wet  season  ; 
not  inundated  in  the  rains,  and  sometimes  manured 
with  ashes  of  wood  and  cow  dung. 

4°.  Soil  from  Norih  Behar,  Tirhoot.— A  deep  loam, 
yieldinntwo  crops  yearly;  not  inundated,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  Incian  corn,  indigo,  poppy,  &c.  From 
■55  to  35  bushels  oi  wheat  per  acre ;  is  lot  usually 
manured. 

5°.  Tirhoot.— Soil  light  coloured;  producing  nearly 
the  same  crops,  hut  not  so  productive  as  No  4.  SaUne 
efflorescence  in  patches. 

6<^.  Tirhoot.— Not  so  productive  as  No.  5,  and  some 
patches  nearly  sterile  from  the  saline  efllorescenre, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  it  produces  good 
crops  of  Indian  corn.     Soil  light  coloured. 

I  have  already  alluded  (Lecture  VIH.,  p,  159)  to  the  influence  which  this  lar^e  proporliua 
of  saline  matter  exercises  upon  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 

t  Or  the  whole  may  be  heated  to  redness  In  the  air,  and  the  filter  burned  away.  In  this 
c»«e  the  weight  of  ash  left  by  the  paper  must  be  ascertained  by  previous  trials,  and  the  daa 
proportion  deducted  from  the  weight  ofthc  ealphate. 
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If  no  precipitati  fall,  oi'alate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  added  as  long  as  any  white 
powder  appean  to  be  pvoduoed.  The  solution  must  then  be  left  to  stand  ovei 
night — that  the  whole  of  the  lime  may  sepurate,-  the  white  powder  afterwards 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  drie:l,  and  burned  with  the  filter,  at  a  low  red  heat. 
The  grey  powder  obtained  is  carbonate  of  lime,  every  100  grs.  of  which  con- 
tain 43-71  grs.  of  lime. 

d.  Ks'inicbtiim  of  t/ie  Oxiie  of  Iron,  ani  of  the  Alumina. — But  if  a  precipitate 
fall  or.  the  addition  of  ammonia,  as  above  prescribed — the  solution  may  con- 
tain magnesia,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese.  In  this  case 
the  precipitate  is  to  be  re-dissolved  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  till  it  is  dis- 
tinctly acid,  and  ammonia  again  added  in  slight  excess.  If  any  precipitate  now 
fall,  It  will  consist  only  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  unless  magnesia  and 
oxide  of  manganese  be  present  in  large  proportion,  when  a  minute  quantity  of 
each  may  fall  at  the  same  time. 

The  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  the  filter  as  quickly  as  possible, — the  fun- 
nel being  at  the  same  time  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  access  of  the  air, — washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  re-dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid.  This  is  best  effected  by  spreading  out  the  filter  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  adding  dilute  acid  till  all  is  dissolved,  and  then  washing  the  pa- 
per well  with  distilled  water.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  solution  heated,  to  peroxidize  the  iron.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash 
added  in  excess  will  at  first  throw  down  both  the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  but 
will  afterwards  re-dissolve  the  alumina,  and  leave  only  the  oxide  of  iron.  This 
is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed. 
Every  100  grains  of  this  peroxide  of  iron  are  equal  to  89-78  grains  of  protoxide, 
in  which  state  it  had  most  probably  existed  in  the  original  solution. 

To  the  potash  solution  muriatic  acid  is  added  til!  the  alkali  is  saturated,  or  til) 
tlie  solution  reddens  litmus  paper  *  when  the  addition  of  ammonia  precipitates 
\he  alumina.  A  s  it  is  difficult  to  wash  this  precipitate  perfectly  free  from  potash,  it 
IS  better  to  dissolve  it  again  in  muriatic  acid,  and  to  re-precipitate  it  by  caustic 
ammonia.  When  well  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  this  precipitate  gives  the  true 
quantity  of  alumina  present  in  the  portion  of  salt  submitted  to  analysis. 

e.  EsliwMum  af  t/ie  Manganese. — To  the  ammoniacal  solutions  from  which 
the  oxalate  of  lime  has  been  precipitated  (c),  a  solution  of  hydro-sulphuret  of 
ammonia  is  to  be  added.  The  manganese  will  fall  in  the  form  of  a  flesh  red 
sulphuret.  When  this  precipitate  has  fully  subsided,  it  must  be  collected  on  the 
filter  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  very  little  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nia. The  filter  is  then  put  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  basin,  the  precipitate  dis- 
solved off  by  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered,  if  necessary.  A  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  potash  then  throws  down  carbonate  of  manganese,  which 
is  collected,  dried,  and  heated  to  redness  in  the  air.  Of  the  brown  powder  ob- 
tained 100  grains  indicate  the  presence  of  9384  grains  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
in  the  salt  or  solution  under  examination. 

f.  Esiimalion  of  Ike  Magnesiri. — If  no  potash  or  soda  be  present  in  the  residual 
solutio  1,  the  determination  of  the  magnesia  is  easy.  A  few  drops  of  muriatic 
acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  gently  heated,  and  afterwards  filtered,  to  separate 
the  sulphur  of  the  excess  of  hydro-siilphuret  of  ammonia  previously  added,  The 
solution  is  then  evapot-ated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  mass  heated  to  redness  to 
drive  off  all  the  ammoniacal  salts  previously  added.  A  few  drops  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  are  added  to  what  remains,  to  change  the  whole  of  the  magnesia 
Into  sulphate,  the  mass' again  heated  to  redness  and  weighed.  One  hundred 
grains  of  this  sulphate  indicate  the  presence  of  3401  grs.  of  pure  magnesia. 

But  if  potash  or  soda  be  present — the  weight  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  deter- 
mine—the simplest  method  is  to  take  a  fresh  portion,  15  to  20  grains,  of  the 

•  Lilmns  paper  is  paper  stained  by  dipping  k  into  a  Bolulif  ti  oflitmua,  a  vegetable  blue  co 
lour,  prepared  and  sold  fci-tl-s  purpose  of  delecting  the  prciHice  oC  free  acids,  by  which  II 
la  reddened. 
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saline  matter  under  examination.  II' any  sulphuric  acid  be  present  in  it  add  ni- 
trate of  baryta  drop  by  drop  to  the  solution  till  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  exacliy 
thrown  down — if  possible,  no  excess  of  baiyta  being  left  in  the  solution — then 
precipitate  the  alumina  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  the  lime,  if  any 
of  these  be  present,  and,  finally  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heal  to  redness  as  1: 6- 
fore.  The  dry  mass  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  adding,  if  necessary  to 
complel?,  the  snluliim,  a  few  drops  of  niuria.ie  acid.  A  quantity  of  red  oxide  of 
mercury  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  concentrated  solution,  and  the  whole  boile'' 
down  to  dryness.  Water  low  dissolves  out  the  potash  and  soda  only,  ant 
eaves  the  magnesia  mixed  with  oxide  of  mercury.  Tlus  is  to  be  collected  on 
a  filter,  washed — not  with  too  much  water — and  heated  to  redness,  when  tlw 
magnesia  remains  pure,  and  may  be  weighed. 

g.  Es'-imalion  iif  llie  Polish  ani  Sirla. — The  solution  containing  the  potash 
and  soda,  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  redness  to  drive  off  any 
mercury  it  may  contain.  The  weight  of  the  mass  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  chloride  of  potassium  with  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  is  accurately 
determined,  it  is  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  solution  of 
bi-ohloride  of  platinum  added  to  it  in  sufficient  quantity.  Being  evaporated  by 
a  veiy  g  ntle  heat  nearly  to  dryness,  weak  alcohol  is  added,  which  dissolves  the 
chloride  of  sodium  and  any  excess  of  salt  of  platinum  which  may  be  present. 
The  yellow  powder  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  well  with  spirits, 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat  and  weighed  on  the  filter.  Every  100  grains  indicate 
thepresence  of  19'33  grains  of  potash,  or  30'56  grains  of  chloride  ofpotassium. 

The  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  estimated  from  the  loss.  The  weight 
of  the  chloride  of  potassium  above  found,  is  deducted  from  that  of  the  mixed 
chlorides  previously  ascertained,  the  remainder  is  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium.  Every  100  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  are  equiva- 
lent to  53-29  of  soda. 

h.  EsLimalion  of  the  Amvumia. — If  ammonia  be  present  in  the  solution  along 
with  potash  and  other  substances,  the  method  by  which  it  can  be  most  easily 
estimated  is  to  introduce  the  solution  into  a  large  tubulated  retort,  to  add  water 
until  the  solution  amounts  to  nearly  an  English  pint — then  to  introduce  a  quan- 
tity of  caustic  potash  or  caustic  baryta,  and  to  distil  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a 
close  receiver,  containing  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid,  until  fully  one  half  has 
passed  over.  Bi-chloride  of  platinum  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  solution, 
which  has  cotne  over,  previously  rendered  slightly  acid  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  whole  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  Dilute  alco- 
hol is  then  added  to  wash  out  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  platinum,  and  the  yellow 
powder  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  spirit,  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
and  weighed.  One  hundred  grains  indicate  the  presence  of  7'6S'  grains  of 
ammonia. 

Or  the  yellow  powder,  without  being  so  carefully  dried,  may  be  heated  to  red- 
ness, when  only  metallic  platinum  will  remain.  One  hundred  grains  of  this 
metallic  platinum  indicate  the  presence  of  17  39  grains  of  ammonia. 

i.  Estimation  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid. — If  phosphoric  acid  be  present  in  the 
solution,  it  will  be  contained  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  (it). 
As  it  will  never  be  found  but  in  very  small  quantity,  the  rigorous  determination 
of  its  amount  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Tne  following  method 
already  described  (13°,  A,)  may  be  adopted.  The  precipitated  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  &c.,  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  after  being  dried,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
three  times  their  weight  of  pure  dry  carbona  te  of  soda,  and  fused  together  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  The  fuseil  mass  is  men  to  be  treated  with  cold  distilled 
water  till  every  thing  soluble  is  taken  up.  The  filtered  solution  is  next  to  be 
gently  heated  and  exactly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  when  a  solution  o*  ti- 
trate of  silver  will  throw  down  awhile  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  silver,  which 
is  to  be  collected,  dried,  c.-y.d.  weighed.  Every  hundred  grains  of  it  are  equal  ta 
33-51  of  phosphoric  aci     c :  4S-50  of  bop.3  eirth. 
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Or  the  filtered  solution  may  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  ammonia  added  ir. 
excess,  and  then  a  solution  of  tWoride  of  calcium.  Bone  earth  will  fall,  which 
is  to  be  collected,  washed,  htated  to  redness,  and  weighed.  One  hundred 
grains  of  it  contain  48'45  of  phosf, horic  acid.  The  former  method  is  probably 
the  better,  but  neithai-  of  them  will  gi  ire  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  trutli. 

'I'hat  portion  of  the  fused  mass  wlAch  cold  water  has  refused  to  take  up  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  agiuin  precipitated  by  ammonia.  1  he  clear 
solution  which  passes  through  is  to  be  added  to  the  first  ammoniac  vl  solu- 
tion (c),  from  which  the  lime  is  not  yet  thrown  down,  as  when  little  a'umina 
and  oxide  of  iron  are  present,  a  small  portion  of  lime  and  magnesia,  if  con- 
tained in  the  salt  under  examination,  may  iiave  fallen  along  with  them  in  com- 
bination with  phosphoric  acid. 

The  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  which  rest  on  the  filter  are  to  be  separated 
and  estimated  as  already  described  (tf ). 

k.  Estimation  of  tlie  Curdonic  A-id. — The  lime  and  magnesia  dissolved  by 
cold  diluted  muriatic  acid  are  partly  in  combini'tion  with  carbonic  acid  and 
partly  with  the  humic,  ulmic,  and  other  vegetable  acids.  To  determine  the 
carbonic  acid,  100  grains  of  tiie  soil  dr.ed  at  21'^°,  :ire  to  be  introduced  into  a 
small  weighed  flask,  and  then  just  covered  by  a  weighed  quantity  of  cold  di- 
luted muriatic  acid.  After  12  hours,  when  the  action  has  ceased,  a  smail  tube 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  flask  and  air  sucked  through  it  till  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  drawn  out  of  the  flask.  The  loss  of  weight  will  indicate  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  very  nearly.  It  would  be  more  rigorously  ascertained 
by  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask  a  tul)e  containing  Lhloride  of  calciuiu, 
and  then  heating  the  solution  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid. 

Every  hundred  grains  of  carbonic  acid  indicate  the  presence  of  77  24  grains 
of  lime  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  The  weight  of  lime  in  this;  state,  deducted 
from  the  whole  weight  obtained  as  above  (c),  gives  the  quantity  which  is  ii 
combination  with  other  organic  acids. 

IV. OP    THE    INSOLD^IiE    E.4RTHY    MATTER    OF    THE    SOIL. 

15".  When  the  soil  has  been  washed  with  distilled  water  as  above  directed — 
it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  cold  with  diluted  muriatic  acid — and  allowed  to  stand 
with  occasional  stirring  for  12  hours.  By  th^s  means  the  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime,  and  alumina,  are  dissolved — 
with  any  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  or  alumina,  which  may  have  been  in 
combination  with  organic  acids.  The  iron,  alumina,  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
to  be  precipitated  by  .ammonia,  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  such  other 
steps  taken  as  may  be  necessary,  according  to  tlie  methods  already  described. 

16".  The  undissolved  portion  may  now  be  treated  with  hot  concentrated 
muriatic,  kept  warm  and  occasionally  stirred  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  the 
solution  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  matter  is  then  to  be 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  subsequently  treated  with 
water.  'Vyhat  remains  undissolved  is  silica,  which  must  be  collected  on  a 
filler,  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed. 

The  solution  may  contain  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
and  soda.  Any  of  the  four  last  substances,  which  may  be  detected  in  it,  have 
most  probably  existed  in  the  soil,  in  combination  with  silica — in  the  state  of 
jilicates. 

17°.  Bui  the  soil  may  sti'.l  contain  alumina,  not  soluble  in  hot  muriatic  acid. 
To  ascertain  if  this  be  the  case,  and  to  separate  and  detennine  this  portion  of 
-iic  alumina,  if  present,  eltherof  two  methods  may  be  adopted. 

a.  Thd  residual  soil  may  be  drenched  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
Heated  for  a  considerable  time  till  the  sulphuric  acid  is  nearly  all  driven  off. 
On  treating  with  water,  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  filtered  solution,  alumina, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  if  any  have  been  present,  will  be  thrown  down.  If  any 
slujaina  be  thus  separated,  tti  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  must  be  repeat 
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ed,  til.  oil  treating  with  water  and  ammonia,  as  before,  no  more  alumina  ajy 
pears. 

4.  Or  that  portion  of  the  soil  en  which  hot  muriatic  acid  refuses  to  act  may 
be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  till  the  whole  is  completely  fused.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  treated  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid  till  every  thi-ig  soluble  is  taken  up,  the  filtered  solution 
evaporated  to  dryfipo?,  the  dry  mas  s  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and  again 
treated  with  water.  If  any  thing  is  left  undissolved  it  will  be  silica,  and  if  any 
alumina  be  contained  in  tbe  solut.on,  it  will  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
may  be  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  as  already  described.  The  so- 
lution may  also  be  tested  for  magnesia,  and  if  any  be  present  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  process  already  explained. 

The  former  of  thes  '  two  methoc'j  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  simpler,  though  it 
will  also  require  considerable  care  and  attention. .  That  whi'ch  the  sulphuric  acid 
leaves  behind  must  be  washed,  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed.  It  will  be 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  quartz  sand,  and  finely  divided  siliceous  matter. 

The  acfiuracy  and  care  with  which  the  whole  of  these  processes  have  been 
conducted  is  tested  by  adding  together  the  weights  of  the  several  substances 
that  have  been  separately  obtained.  If  this  sum  does  not  differ  more  than  one 
per  cent,  from  the  "weight  of  the  soil  employed,  the  results  may  be  considered 
as  deserving  of  confidence.  One  of  the  points  in  which  a  beginner  is  most 
likely  to  err,  is  in  the  washing  of  the  several  precipitates  he  collects  upon  his 
filters.  As  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  he  is  very  likely  to  wash  them,  at  first, 
only  imperfectly,  and  thus  to  have  an  excess  of  weight  when  his  quantities  are 
added  together — whereas  a  small  loss  is  almost  unavoidable.  The  precipitates 
should  always  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  the  washing  continued  until 
a  drop  of  what  passes  through  leaves  no  stain  when  dried  upon  a  bit  of  glass. 


No.  VI. 

ACTION    OF   GYPSUM. — (See  pages  333-34.) 

In  the  text  I  have  stated  what  appear  to  mi  the  most  probable  effects  which 
gypsum  is  fitted  to  produce  upon  the  soil.  Some  of  the  numerous  opinions  that 
have  been  entertained  upon  this  point  are  thus  summed  up  by  Hlubeck : — 

"  According  to  KbMJier,  the  action  of  gypsum  depends  upon  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  lime  to  form  with  the  oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  compounds 
which  are  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  according  to  Ruckert,  it  acts  like  any  other 
food ;  according  to  Mayer  and  Brmvn,  it  merely  improves  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  soil ;  while,  according  to  Riil,  it  is  ar  essential  constituent  of  the  plant. 
Uedieig  cnUcd  gypsum  the' saliva  and  gastric  juice  of  plants  ;  Humboldl,  Glr- 
t-aner,  and  AWsrt  naer  considered  it  as  a  stimulant  by  which  the  circulation 
of  plants  is  promoted  ;  and  C/iapial  ascribed  its  action  to  a  supposed  power  of 
supplying  ^/ater  and  carbonic  acid  to  plants.  Davij  regarded  it  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  plants,  because  it  acts  only  where  gypsum  is  wanting  in  the  soil, 
while  other  English  agriculturists  have  supposed  it  to  promote  fermentation  in 
the  soil.  According  to  Laubenier,  it  acts  as  an  exciting  power  without  mixing 
itself  with  the  sap  of  the  plant ;  according  to  Liebis;,  it  fixes  the  ammonia  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  and,  according  to  Bra:onnoL  and  Sprengd,  it  supplies  sulphur 
I!)r  the  formation  of  the  legumin  of  the  leguminous  plants  (the  most  probable 
view)." — Ernahrung  der  Pfianzm,  p.  70,  note. 

To  the  above  extract  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  so  long  known 
for  his  raemy  valuable  writings  upon  agi'iculture,  in  following  out  the  above  idea 
of  Rcil  and  Davy  in  a  recent  paper  on  tie  use  of  gypsum  (Jour,  of  the  Royal 
28° 
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Agr.  Society,  u.,  p.  108,)  has  stated  that  a  crop  of  clover  or  sainfoin  contains  1| 
to  2  cwt.  of  gypsum  per  acre,  exactly  the  quantity  which  the  farmers  of  Kent  and 
Hampshire  find  it  usefiil  to  apply  to  their  grass  lands  eveiy  year.  This  state- 
ment affords  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  use  of  gypsum,  and  one  which 
at  first  sight  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  it  proves  too  much,  for  it 
supposes  the  w^ole  of  the  gypsum  lihioh  is  Uid  upon  the  grass  or  clover 
field  to  be  removed  year  by  year  in  the  crop,  and  makes  no  allowance  either  for 
the  quantity  virhich  must  necessarily  be  carried  off  by  the  rains,  or  for  that 
which  must  be  sometimes  at  least  laid  on  in  the  form  of  farm-yard  or  other 
similar  manure.  Nor  does  tlie  result  i  f  analysis  confirm  the  above  statement 
as  to  the  quantity  of  gypsum  contained  i^  the  crop  of  clover  or  sainfoin.  By 
referrijig  to  page  220,  it  will  be  seen  that  1000  lbs.  of  dry  hay  do  not  con- 
tain, on  on  average,  more  than  4  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid — equal,  supposing  it  all 
to  be  in  combinationwith  lime,  to  8}  lbs.  of  gypsum.  Or  a  crop  of  li  tons  of 
hay  contains  the  elements  of  about  30  lbs.  of  gypsum — only  about  a  sixth 
part  of  what  is  usually  add&l  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land. 


No.  VII. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE   SOLUBLE   SILICATES 
OP  POTASH   AND  SODA. 

In  the  text  (pp.  307  and  349,)  1  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
sence in  the  soil  of  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  to  their  supposed  action 
in  supplying  silica  to  the  stems  of  the  grasses  and  of  the  corn-bearing  plants. 
It  would  be  interesting  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  to  asceitein,  by  experi- 
ment, more  fully  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  how  far  the  application  of  these 
substances  to  the  growing  crops  would,  as  a  general  rule,  improve  or  otherwise 
affect  their  growth.  But  as  those  experiments  which  have  already  been  made 
(page  349),  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their  economical  value, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  practical  interest  also  to  investigate  their  apparent  effects 
upon  each  of  our  cultivated  crops. 

These  experiments  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  practical  farmer  during 
the  ensuing  season,  by  the  introduction  of  the  above  compounds  into  the 
market  at  a  reasonable  rate  (page  363).  I  therefore  subjoin  a  few  sugges- 
tions for  experiments  with  these  silicates,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  many 
zealous  and  intelligent  practical  men,  who  are  now  directing  their  attention  to 
the  applications  of  chemical  science  to  agriculture,  may  be  induced  to  enter 
upon  this  field  of  inquiry  during  the  ensuing  spring. 

1°.  In  order  to  convey  silica  into  the  plant,  it  appears  to  be  chemically  indif- 
ferent whether  the  silicate  of  potash  or  that  of  soda  'be  placed  within  reach  of 
its  roots.  But  as  the  silicate  of  soda  can  be  manufactured  very  much  cheaper 
than  that  of  potash,  it  is  desirable  above  all  to  try  the  effects  of  this  compound 
— upon  the  grasses  and  corn-bearing  plants  especially. 

2°.  But  as  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants  potash  is  found  in  larger  quantity  than 
soda,  it  is  possible  that  the  effect  of  the  silicate  of  potash  upon  some  soils  may 
be  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  salt  of  soda  as  to  counterbalance  the  dif- 
ference of  expense.  Hence  the  propriety  of  extended  ti'ials  with  this  com- 
pound also. 

S'^.  But  as  in  the  ashes  of  all  our  cultivated  plants  both  potash  and  soda  are 
found,  it  may  be  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  silicates  may  act  better  than  either 
alone.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  apply  such  a  mixture  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  to  comf:  ue  it  effects  with  those  of  each  of  tire  silicates  laid 
on  singly. 


Saicato  of 
Soda. 


Bilicdte  of 
Polash. 


i^  Silicate  of, 

I'olasll,     I 

%  Silicate  of: 

-Soda.        I 


Notliiig 


%  Silicate  of 
Potash, 

a  Silicate  of 
Soda. 
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The  first  series  of  corr.parative  experiment?,  therefore,  would  be  as  follovs: 

The  ap;)lioalion  may  be  from  1  cwt.  to  1 J 
cwt.  per  acre,  laid  on  as  a  top-dressing  in 
moist  weather  early  in  tlie  spring.  Or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  applied  with  a  water-cart.  In  either 
cast  it  ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder. 

B  Jt  although  the  ibove  appUcations  produce  a  benf.- 
ficial  effect  upon  the  crops,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  silica,  which  the  silicates  contain,  has  had  any 
share  in  bringing  about  the  good  result.  By  mere  expo- 
sure to  the  iir  for  a  length  of  time  the  potash  or  soda  of  those  silicates  will  absorb 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  be  converted  into  carbonates.  The 
same  will  take  place  more  rapidly  still  in  the  soil,  where  carbonic  acid  abounds 
This  conversion  of  the  alkali  into  carbonate  wi.l  set  free  a  large  part  of  the 
silica — in  a  state  it  is  true  in  which  it  is  in  some  degree  soluble  in  water  (pao-e 
206,)— but  in  whicn,  nevertheless,  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  plant  wi'th 
much  more  difficulty  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  state  of  a  soluble  silicate. 

Now  as  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  are  known  to  promote  vegetation 
(page  328), — though  even  with  these,  sufficient  trials  have  not  yet  been  made 
—it  is  possible,  as  1  have  remarked  above,  that  a  good  effect  may  follow  the 
application  of  the  silicates,  and  yet  it  may  be  altogether  due  to  the  action  of  the 
carbonates  which  are  formed  by  their  decomposition.  It  is  of  consequence  to 
ascertain  if  this  really  be  the  case,  because  the  quantity  of  carbonates  which 
would  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  silicates  could  be  laid  on  directly 
at  one  half  of  the  price  at  whicn  the  silicates  can  as  yet  be  sold. 

The  second  series  of  comparative  experiments,  therefore,  which  it  would  be 
interesting  to  try,  would  be  such  as  the  following ;  — 

The  quantities  here  indicated  are  by  the  acre — thai 
of  carbonate  of  soda  is  given  so  great,  because  this  salt 
contains  upwards  of  three-fifths  its  weight  of  water  (see 
p.  215.) 

Another  consideration  ought  not  here  to  be  omitted. 
Nature,  as  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the  text, 
feeds  her  plants  with  a  mixture  of  many  different  sub- 
stances, and  by  the  aid  of  such  mixtures  they  always 
thrive  the  best.  The  full  benefit  of  the  silicates,  when 
I  alone,  will  be  experienced  only  when  every  oth- 


Silicate  of 
Potash, 
I  cwt. 

Crude 
Potash  or 
Pearlash, 

75  lbs. 

Silicate  of 
Soda, 
1  cwt. 

Crystallized 

Carbonate 

of  Soda, 

ISO  lbs. 

er  ingredient  which  the  plant  requires  is  already  present  in  the  soil,  and  in  suf- 
ficient abundance.  But  this  can  rarely  be  the  case.  Its  success  will  be  more 
sure,  tlierefore,  if  it  be  applied  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  other  saline  substances 
which  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to  vegetation,  and  which  will  not, 
upon  admixture,  decompose  these  silicates.  Such  are  common  salt  and  the 
sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

A  third  series  of  comparative  experiments,  therefore,  might  be  made,  in  which 
from  1  to  li  cwt.  per  acre  of  the  following  mixtures  might  be  applied : — 1°. 
Equal  weights  of  common  salt,  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
of  silicate  d  potash;  3°.  Equal  weights  of  the  same  substances,  omitting  the 
silicate  of  potash ;  3°.  Equal  weights  of  common  salt,  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda, 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  of  silicate  of  soda;  and  t".  Equal  weights  of  the  same 
substances,  omitting  the  silicate  of  soda,  or  subsdtut  ng  carbonate  of  soda  in 
its  stead. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  or  of  lime  (gypsum)  can  not  be 
safely  used  along  with  the  silicates,  as  the  magnesia  or  lime  they  contain  may 
decompose  the  silicates — forming  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  and  silicate  of 
magnesia  or  lime,  t-i  whici.  the  silica  is  insoluble,  and  could  not,  therefore,  untii 
1  further  chemicd  cl-angc  took  place,  find  its  way  into  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
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RESULTS  or  EXPERIMENTS    IN    PRACTICAL  AGRICVLTURE, 
MADE    IN    184'i. 

I  have  much  gralification  in  laying  before  my  readers  the  results  of  a  se.  end 
year's  series  of  experiments  undertaken  in  consequence  of  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  previous  parts  of  this  Appendix,  or  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  good  results  which  have  followed  from  the 
issue  of  these  Lectures  in  a  periodical  form  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  incoipo- 
rating  in  the  same  volume  the  results  of  experiments  made  during  two  succes- 
sive years.  No  one  who  studies  with  care  the  experiments  which  follow,  and 
the  few  remarks  I  have  appended  to  them,  will  hesitate  in  pronouncing  them  to 
be  as  a  whole  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  accurate  experimental  agricul- 
ture ever  hitherto  published.  The  results  are  not  all  equally  important,  nor  all 
equally  instructive,  but  they  are  the  iirst  fruits  of  a  new  line  of  research,  which 
will  lead  us  hereafter  to  the  discovery  of  important  general  truths.  They  show 
that  practical  men  are  now  on  the  right  road,  and — spreading  as  scientific  know- 
ledge now  is  among  the  agricultural  body — I  trust  there  is  no  fear  of  their  here- 
after being  prevented  from  pursuing  it. 


A.— EXPERIMENTS  ON  TURNIPS. 
I.   The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an- 
swers to  these  two  questions  : 
1°-    W/iot  are  the  relative  effects  of  different  saline  substances  upon  the  turnip  crop 

under  the  same  circur.isSlances  ?  and 
2°.  How  far  may  these  substances  be  employed  alone  to  supersede  farm-yard  manure 
in  the  culture  of  turnips  ? 

Turnips  grown  in  Salter'a  Bog.— Field  furrow-drained  and  subsoil  ploughed.  Manures  ap- 
plied partly  in  drills  before  sowing  on  1st  June,  and  partly  as  top-dressing  on  2Sth  July, 
1342.  The  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  last  aipplied  were  dissolved  in  water;  the  others  applied 
dry.     The  quantity  of  land  in  each  pint  was  one-thirteenth  of  an  acre. 


No. 

Description  of 
Dressing. 

Manure  applied. 

Produce 

weight 
of  bulbs. 

Remarks. 
The  rest  of  the  field, 
grown    with     farm-yard 
manure,  was  a  fair  ave- 
rage crop.    Those  expe- 
rimented   upon  were   a 
complete    failure,  owing 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
sex  ere  drought  of  the  sea- 
son, but  chiefly   to    the 
want  of  farm-vard  dun". 
The  seeds  hriirded  bad 
ly,  and  the  drills   were 
blanky  throughout.    Few 
of  the  planis  reacherl  any 
size,  and  the  best  ol  them 
were  inferinrto  the  plants 
immeriiately  adjoining — ' 
sown  at  the  same  lime,  &\ 
similarly  treated,  except 
as  respectsthe  manuring.] 

1st  June. 

28tliJuly 

Total. 

1 
2 

'J 

&\ 
6) 

•! 

10 

11 

Nothing 

Common  Salt 

Common  Salt 

lbs. 

2 

67 
2 

67 

67 

67 

8 

bush. 

H 

lbs. 

6 
4    ) 

6 

6 
6 

^1 
67 
9 
bush. 

1 

lbs. 
8 

.!i 

ii 

17 
bush. 
2i 

sts.    lbs. 
43     11 
23      0 

66    10 

36      6 

45  8 

33    12 
29      7 
39    12 

46  3 
61      3 

9      9 

Nitrate  of  Soda.   . .. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Rape-ditst 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  ofSnda 

Soot 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Blantyre  on 
tlte  home  farm,  at  Lennox  Love,  near  Haddington,  and  have  been  reported  to 
me,  at  his  Lordship's  request,  by  Mr.  William  Goodlet,  under  whose  immedi- 
diate  superintendence  the  whole  were  conducted. 

The  reader  will  not  suppose,  because  they  proved  what  are  commonly  called 
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failures,  that  tysrefoie  they  are  of  no  value.  On  the  contrary,  they  so  far  Batista 
factotily  answer  the  questions  they  were  intended  to  solve.     They  show 

1°.  That  saline  manures  in  that  locality  cannot  economically  take  the  place 
of  farm-yard  manure,  even  for  a  single  season. 

2°.  That  saline  manures  are  even  hurtful  in  the  present  condition  of  the  land, 
when  employed  alone— producing  a  smaller  crop  than  if  no  manure  had  been 
applied  at  all,  and  some  of  them  "in  a  remarkable  degiee.  This  appears  to  be 
especially  the  case  with  common  salt,  which  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  an  acre  reduced 
the  crop  of  bulbs  nearly  to  one-half  of  what  was  yielded  by  the  unmanured  por- 
tion of  the  field.  It  is  still  more  striking  that  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  the  same 
rate  should  dimmish  the  crop  though  in  a  less  degree  than  common  salt — and 
that  soot  should  almost  kill  it  entirely,  and  that  15  cwt.  of  rape-dust  per  acre 
should  produce  scarcely  any  eifect.  In  regard  to  guano,  it  was  applied  in  too 
small  quantity  to  do  all  the  good  of  which  it  was  capable  had  it  been  laid  on 
more  largely.  If  6  or  8  cwt.  instead  of  1 J  cwt  per  acre  had  been  used,  the  crop 
would  probably  have  equalled  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  farm-yard  manure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  extreme  drought  of  the  season,  as  Mr.  Goodlet 
observes,  must  be  ascribed  the  injury  or  actual  lessening  of  the  crop,  in  this  case, 
by  the  use  of  saline  manures.  The  drought  brings  up  the  saline  matters  to  the 
surface,  and  thus  enables  it  to  encrust,  and  weaken,  or  entirely  kill,  the  growing 

giants.     The  want  of  rain  in  1842  was  much  more  felt  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
Gotland  than  in  the  West,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  succeeding  experi- 
ments were  made,  and  where  occasional  showers  refreshed  the  land. 

One  other  observation  I  may  make.  Had  the  saline  matters  been  mixed 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  farm-yard  manure,  it  is  probable  that  even  on  this  field 
the  effects  would  have  been  very  different.  One  reason  for  this  expectation  is, 
that  the  plants  being  kept  in  a  rapidly  growing  state — partly  use  up,  and  even 
eagerly  appropriate,  a  large  portion  of  the  saline  matter  as  it  rises  to  the  surface 
— and  by  their  strength  ar-D  enabled  to  resist  the  injurious  action  of  any  excess, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  likely  to  remain.  The  reader,  however, 
will  not  ask  why  the  experiments  were  not  so  made — for  he  has  already  seen 
that  their  object  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  saline  manures  applied  alene. 
From  their  results,  however,Jie  will  draw  for  himself  the  important  practical 
rule,  that  in  ordinary  cir-cum stances  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  his  turnip  crop  to  saline 
manures  alone — that  they  may  assist  the  action  of  farm-yard  or  other  similar 
mixed  manures,  but  cannot  supply  their  place.  But  upon  this  point  the  suc- 
ceeding series  of  experiments  throw  much  further  light. 

II.  The  special  object  of  the  following  four  series  of  experiments  was  to  as 
certain — 

1°.  The  relative  effects  chiefly  of  various  mixed  'manures  upon  several  varieties 
yftnmips;  and 

2°.  Wliether  any  of  these  mixtures  could  alone  be  economically  used  to  supersede 
farm-yard  manure. 

They  were  made  at  the  home-farm  at  Barochan,  near  Paisley,  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fleming,  whose  excellent  experimenls, 
made  in  1841,  are  recorded  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Appendix  (pp.  17  to  24), 
Mr.  Fleming  describes  himself  as  much  indebted  to  his  overseer,  Mr.  Gardiner, 
without  the  aid  of  whose  zeal,  intelligence,  f  nd  careful  superintendence,  so 
numerous  a  body  of  experiments  could  neither  nave  been  made,  nor  the  results 
accurately  ascertained. 

1°.  Comparative  Experiments  with  various  substances  usei  as  manures,  fur  growing 
Swedish  Turnips:  seed  sown  6lh  June,  bulbs  lifted  25th  Nov.,  1842. 
Rbmarks. — The  land  is  alight  loam,  loose  in  texture,  and  of  alight  brown  colour.  Sub* 
■oil  hard,  and  full  of  small  stones  :  It  is  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quality.  The  tur- 
nip seed  was  all  sown  upon  the  same  day.  Rain  came  on  the  night  after  sowing,  and  in 
consectiience  the  crops  brairded  well,  and  came  away  stronj.  Those  which  show  the  great- 
est  weight  In  the  Table  kept  the  lead  of  the  others  all  the  season.  The  numbers  of  the 
oIotB  in  Ih?  Table  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  followed  each  other  on  the  ground 
Wie  crop  would  probably  have  been  larger  had  there  been  more  rahk 
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No. 

1 

ORI3HARD  FIELD. 

Description  of  Manures  us  .i. 

QuAiidty 
ai -plied 

per 

imperial 

Acre. 

Produce 
of  Bulbs, 
topped  dt 
tailed,  per 
imp  Acre 

1    Produce  ol     Costof  JM 

[B'jlbs,    loppeil  per  im[ 

iduJ  tailed,  pei  Acre,lTicl 

imperial        carriage 

acre.             putting 

anure 
erial 
uding 
and 
on. 

d. 
0 
6 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 

0 

6 

9 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

1 
o 

Peat  and  Night-soil,  tnLtefl... 

20  tons. 

5  cwt. 
20  bush. 

1  cwt. 
20  bush. 
iO  bush. 

6  lbs. 
SO  bush. 
60  bu.-^h. 
10  cwt. 
10  cwt. 
60  bush. 
10  cwt. 

3  cwt. 
3  cwt. 
3  cwt. 

60  bush. 
60  bush. 
50  bush. 
60  bush. 
60  bush. 
40  hush. 

1  ton. 

1  Ion.      , 
20  ions.    1 

lbs. 

4800 

:      401=0 

4640 

J   4320 

3980 
44110 
4240 
D920 
6660 
4800 
6200 
4960 
40ti0 
6S60 

4240 

4480 

4400 

3200 
3600 
4160 
4000 
3920 
6200 
3440 

tons.  cwt.  qrs 
17      2      3 

14  !1      2 

16  11      2 

15  8      2 

14  13      1 

15  14      1 
15      2      3 
2!      2      3 
19    17      1 
.7      2      3 
18    11       3 

17  14      1 

14  U      2 
23      8      2 

15  2      3 

16  0     r 
15    14       1 

11  8      i 

12  17       . 
14    17      1 
14      5      3 
14      0      0 

18  11      2 
12      5      3 

£■ 
6 
0 
0 

1 

0 

u 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 

3 

0 
1 

I 
0 

1 

6 
8 
9 
10 

s. 
12 
12 
3 

12 

2 
IS 
10 
10 

U 
10 

0 
10 

4 
15 

15 

0 

17 

9 

6 
10 
10 

9 
10 

r 

'} 

Quicklime 

Soot 

a 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 

Imitation  of  Daniel's  mixture 

Wood  Charcoal  Powder 

Fresh  Animal  Charcoal 

Exhausled  Animal  Charcoal. . . 

Turnbull's  Htimus 

Bones  diss,  in  Muriatic  Acid... 

Barochan  Artificial  Guano 

Turnbull's      do.         do.    ... 
Natural  Guano 

::i 

Salt  and  Quick-lime,  mixed,  > 

3  months  old ( 

Snol 

;;J 

Potash  and  Lime  mixed,  14  > 

1,^ 

Wood-ashes 

19 

20 
21 

Rape  dust 

23 

N'olliing 

B°.  Besulis  of  Experimenis  with  various  Substances  used  as  manures  for  gi-owing  17ar/i 
Lircrpool  Yel/ow  'J'urn'ps,  sown  9th  Juno,  and  lified  2d  December,  1842.  The  quantify  oj 
land  in  each  plot  was  one  eighth  of  an  imperial  fftve. 


No. 

BERBIE  KNOWE.S  FIELD. 
Description  of  Manures  used. 

Quantity  of 
Manure  ap- 
plied per  im- 
perial Acre. 

Cost  per 

includ 

carriage 

putting 

Acre, 
ng 
and 
on. 

Produce  of 
Bulbs,  toppled 
and  tailed,  per 
imperial  Acre. 

l| 

2) 
3 

;i 

6 

Natural  Guano  at  25s 

5  cwt. 
20  bush. 

S  cwt. 
20  bush. 
15  cwt. 

5  cwt. 
20  bush. 

50  bush. 
30  hush. 
50  bush. 
60  bush. 

I  cwt. 

1  cwt. 

1  cwt. 
56  lbs. 
40  bush. 
56  lbs. 
28  lbs. 
40  bush. 
84  lbs. 
40  lbs 
20  bush. 

B  cwt. 

E  :wt. 

£.      B. 

6      5 
0    10 
2    10 
0    10 
6    10 
2      1 

0  10 

2     11 
4      3 

1  17 
1      0 

0  8 

1  1 
1       5 

0  11 

1  0 
0    12 

0  2 

1  0 
0    16 
0      3 
0      6 

2  1 

a  ic 

d. 

") 

"S 

o\ 

0 

'oi 

6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Si 

i\ 
ii 

6 
0 

tons,  cwt 
32      2 

21      2 
24    11 
18      6 

11      8 

13  14 

17  2 

14  5 

18  17 
14    17 
24     11 
27      2 

20  17 

11  11 

16     14 

21  4 
24      2 

12  17 

qrs. 
2 

3 

2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 

2 

2 

Wood-ashes 

Barochan  Artificial  Guano 

Soil  simple 

7 

Bone-dust 

S 
9 
10 

Potash  &  Lime  mixed,  14  mos.  old. . . 

S-ilt  &  Lime  mixed,  3  mos.  old 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

11 

12 

13  S 

14  j 

Nitrate  of  Soila 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia        ...... 

Wood-ashes 

Nitrale  of  Sofia 

Sulphate  of  M.ittnesia 

Wiind-ashes. 

IS 

( 

16^ 

Lime  and  Potash 

1  ; 

17 

18 

Soil  simple 
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Remarks. — ^The  stii  s  a  light  liazel  loam  [ncumbent  upon  sand-stone  rock,  li  wae 
trenched  with  the  spado,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  out  of  pasture  grnssj  to  Ihe  depth  of  16  inches, 
ind  ihe  rock  quarried  out  when  it  came  nearer  the  surface  than  tliat  depth,  it  wa.s  again 
nointed  over  before  sowing,  after  which  Ihe  drills  were  made  upon  the  flat  surface  with  Ihe 
hoe,  at  the  distance  of  ^7  inches  beiween  iliem,  the  mmture  soun  in  by  the  hand,  and  co- 
vered up,  the  seed  sown  and  roiled  in.  The  weather  was  very  dry  at  the  time  they  were 
sown,  and  continued  so  till  about  the  20lh  .June,  accompiinied  wilh  east  winds  and  brjght 
sunshine.  They  brairded  moderately  well,  and  most  of  ihem  came  away  strong  ind 
healthy.  In  examining  (hem,  and  in  the  working  them,  which  was  done  by  the  iiand-lioe, 
many  of  them  showed  a  remarkable  difference  from  Ihe  others  ;  parlicularly  No.  1  mos  pre- 
eminent above  the  others  for  size  of  bulbs  and  strength  of  foliage.  Many  of  the  bulbs  were 
U  lbs.  in  weight;  those  wilh  the  saline  and  alkaline  manures,  such  as  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  and  12, 
werti  much  smaUer  in  bulbs  ai.-l  leaves  than  No.  \,  hut  were  remarkable  for  firmness  ana 
solidity  of  bulbs.  Mo.  11  was  larger  in  size  botli  of  bulbs  and  leaves,  but  suft  and  lighl  in 
weighu  No.  7  had  very  firm  solid  bulbs,  as  had  also  Mos.  2  and  4.  The  numbers  of  the 
plots  given  in  the  Table  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  were  grown  In  the  field. 

The  Barochan  Artificial  Guano  consisted  of 


Bnnes  dissolved  in  Muriatic  Acid 2  cwt. 

Charcoal  powder 2  cwt. 

Buiphate  of  Ammonia ..1  cwt. 

Common  Salt  and  Gypsum,  each 1  cwt. 

WuDd-ashes 5  cwt. 


Nilrate  of  Soda 28  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  and  >  „„„.  mit... 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  \  «*'='■ ^°  '"»• 

12  cwt.  I  qr.  2U  lbs. 
8be  note  to  page  47. 


3°.  Experiments  with  various  Manures  on  nine  Acres  of  Turnips  on  the  Farm 
at  Crooks,  184a 


i 

Date  of 
Sowing. 

Quantity 

ofLaud 

per  Scotch 

acre. 

Manures,  and  quantities  applied  to 
the  land  sown,  per  Scotch  acre. 

Produce 

in  Tons 

per  Scotch 

acre. 

Kinds 

of 
Turnip. 

Value 
of  ma- 
nures 
applied. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 
8 

May  28. 

May  30. 

June  6. 

Mne  11. 

June  15. 

June  17. 

June  28. 
July  4. 

A. 

I 

1 
1 
0 

I 

1 

1 
1 

K. 

1 

0 

2 
3 

0 

1 

1 
1 

Rape-dust  5  cwt..  Humus  25  bushels, 
Bone-dust  12  bushels,  P.>it  ashes  5 

22 
20 
24 
19 

20 
J3 

Swedes. 

Do. 
Yellow. 

DO. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

White. 

£.    s. 

4    16 
4    10 
10    15 
10      0 

3  5 

2    15 

4  2 

5  12 

Rape  dust  5  cwt..   Bones   10  bushels, 

Mumus  25  bush.,  Ashes  5  carts 

Johnstone  lown-dung  30  tons  at  6s., 

Fai  m-yard  dung  25  tons  at  7s.,  Bone,'* 
10  bush.  at:s.  6d ., 

Artificial  Guano  (No.  1.,  p.  60)  2  cwl.. 
Humus  40 bush.,  Peat  ashes  Starts. 

Natural    Guano    1  cwt ,    Humus  40 

Humus57  bush.,  Bones  10  bush. ^».. 
Artificial  Guano  mix.,  (No.  11.,  p.  60.) 

Remarks. — No.  1  Soil  a  stiff  loam,  moist,  and  in  good  order  ;  when  the  seed  was  sown 
Hhrairded  welt,  and  came  away  at  once. 

No.  2.  Soil  rather  lighter  than  Ihe  former;  seed  brairded  well,  and  came  away  at  once. 

No.  3.  Soil  the  same  as  above  ;  brairded  quickly  in  consequence  of  a  shower  of  rain. 

No.  i.  Soil  lighter  than  No.  3;  a  bail  braird,  and  turnips  long  of  springing  for  want  of  rain 

No.  5.  Soil  as  above;  loneof  brairding  in  consequence  of  want  of  rain. 

No.  6.  Soil  as  above  ;  and  like  No.  5,  still  very  dry  for  want  of  rain  ;  a  late  braird. 

Nil.  7.  Soil  liiihter,  mixed  wilh  peat :  no  rain — bad  braird. 

No.  8.  Soil  heavy  clay  loam  ;  no  rain,  and  a  bad  braird. 

The  two  latter,  from  drought  and  late  scvvine,  did  not  crow  much  till  the  end  of  Sep. 
temher;  and  when  checked  by  frost  in  th<  beginning  of  November,  were  still  growing 
vigorously- 

N,  B  —The  land  was  of  rlifferenf  qualities,  Ihe  seed  also  sown  at  different  limes,  and  in 
very  difffrenl  slates  of  Ihe  atmosphere,  with  respect  tn  mcislure,  yei  Ihe  average  produce 
was  good  ;  and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  artificial  manures,  under  such 
tircumstances,  was  actually  the  best.  Hie  general  result  shows  that  any  of  these  used  wil' 
produce  on  my  laud  a  good  average  crop  of  turnips,  and  at  a  less  expense  than  farm-yard 
manure,  and  tends  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  various  experiments  tried  by  me  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  measurements  having  been  made  by  the  Scotch  chain,  1  have  not  al- 
tered them.  No.  8  would  pt  jbably  have  been  the  best  turW;s,  had  they  been  sown  earlier- 
■nd  beeu  a»i>led  b^  a  fall  of  rain. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON    TURNIPS. 


1°.  Reaalts  of  Experiments  with  different  mixed  manures,-  in  growins  WJute  Globe  Tur- 
nips, on  new  trenched  land,  Ducklaxher  Field.  Sown  13Lh  July,  and  lifted  16th  Uecembo: 
1842. 


Description  of  Manure  used. 


1  Tnrnbull's  Humus 

2  Turnbull's  impruved  Bones 

3  Barochan  artificial  Guano.. . . 
vNatural  Guano 


Quantity 

per 

imperial 

Acre. 


60  bush. 
5  cwt. 
5  cwt. 
5  cwt 


Price  of 

Manure 

per 

Acre. 


S.  s.  d. 
3      0    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 
6      5    0 


Weight  in 
im^ierial 
pounds  pr. 
}iih  Acre. 


Weight  in' 
Pons,  &c.: 
per  impe- 
rial Acre. 


lbs. 

5950 

4900 

C300 

9170 


tons.  cwt. 

21  5 
17    10 

22  ID 
39    15    I 


The  Natural  Guano  was  purchased  Dec  smber,  1841,  when  the  rfice  was  £25  per  ton.  U 
can  now  be  had  for  £12, 

Remarks. — The  land  was  trenclicd  18  inches  deep,  and  completely  drainpd  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  18  feet,  with  tile  drains  laid  30  inches  deep,  in  Feb.  1842.  Previous  to  this  it  was  in 
a  wet,  S">ur  state.  It  was  again  pointed  over  with  the  spade,  and  the  drills  made  for  the 
manures  with  the  hoe  upon  the  level  surface.  The  manures  were  then  sown  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drills  with  the  hand,  and  a  little  earth  being  put  over  them,  the  seed  was  sown, 
covered,  and  rolled.  The  weather  had  been  dry  for  some  time  before  sowing,  but  rain 
came  on  that  day ,  they  brairded  quickiy,  and  continued  to  grow  till  lifted — the  field  being 
well  sheltered.-  The  tops  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  were  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  remarkably 
luxuriant,  many  of  the  bulbs  weighing  from  5  to  R.lbs.  No.  1  was  of  a  lighter  green,  but 
strong  and  healthy,  and  many  of  the  bulbs  of  this  lot  were  5  and  6  lbs.  The  bulbs  of  ell  of 
them  were  finely  shaped. 


III.  The  object  of  llie  two  following  series  of  experiments  was  the  same  a^'va 
those  of  Mr.  Fleming. 

1°.  Resiilts  of  comparative  experiments  upon  Swedes  and  other  Turnips  made 
on  the  home  farm  of  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  near  Paisley,  in  1843. 

The  soil  of  the  field  was  a  deep  loam,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  peat — the 
subsoil  was  partly  a  light  clay  and  partly  a  sandy  gravel.  It  was  thoroughly 
tile-drained  and  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches. 


Kind  of  Manures 


Swedes,  sotonS/A  May. 

Bone-du»t -.. .. 

Bones 

Ash-dung « 

Farm-yai"d  dung 

Mixture  of  Yellow  4"  White,  soton  20tk  July, 

Guano 

Guano 

Farm-yard   manure  


Quantity 

per 
imperial 

Acre, 


Cost  per 

imperial 

Acre. 


32  bush. 
16  bush. 
i2  tons. 
32  tons. 

3Jcwt. 

2  cwt. 
8  tons. 


Produce  j 
in  bulbs 
per  imp. 
Acre. 


L 


£.    8. 

4    e  |24  tons. 

'  6    8  28  tons. 

'  11    4  30j^tona. 


3  10 

4  16 


20  tons. 
24  tons. 


Mr.  Alexander  adds,  I  mii?!t  here  notice  particularly  the  result  of  the  last  two  experi- 
ments. The  seed  sown  was  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  white,  and  the  period  of  sowing  as 
late  as  the  10th  July,  The  weather  at  the  lime  being  favourable,  they  brairded  quickly, 
grew  with  great  vigour,  and  when  all  ihe  other  turnips  in  the  field  became  affected  with 
mildf'W  they  stood  as  green  as  ever.  This  (viz.,  the  non-mildpwing)  I  attribute  greatly  to 
the  guano,  as  well  as  to  the  late  sowing,  never  before  having  seen  such  a  weight  of  turnips 
produced,  sown  so  lute  in  the  season.  I  applied  other  ariificial  manures  on  both  of  these 
fields  with  a  due  proportion  of  dunjr,  varying  the  qnantities  and  modes  of  appticarion,  as  ap- 
peared to  me  best  to  test  their  qualities,  but  as  the  comparative  effect  is  so  riiificult  to  decide 
upon,  I  can  only  here  observe,  with  any  certainty,  that  though  the  turnips  brairded  quicker 
when  the  dung  was  assisted  with  these  manures,  particularltf  lehere  TumbuWa  humus  irc* 
applied,  the  crops  afterwards  did  not  appear  tome  to  be  materially  aided. 

2°.  Result  of  experiments  upon  YeUow  Turnips  made  by  Mr.  Alexander,  of 
Southbar,  at  Wellwood  Farm,  Muirkirk,  Ayrshire,  1843. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  th  ^  experiments  were  made  was  reclaimed  moss 
(then  about  3  feet  deep),  having  a  clayey  subsoil,  but  which  had  been  thorouffhby 
irained  with  tiles  at  fifteen  feet  a  *  ^xi.     The  field  had  produced  white  and  hay 
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crops,  but,  as  for  as  known,  had  ne-ver  been  previously  greeii-cropped.  The  whola 
of  it  received  the  same  labour,  preparatory  lo  sowing,  and  the  weather  during  the 
operation  (which  Insieii  four  days)  was  the  same,  thus  giving  to 'each  experiment 
an  etjual  chance.  Tlie  peiiod  of  sowing  was  from  the  15th  to  19th  of  May;  the 
tWrnip-seod  used  was  Skirvii  g's  improved  purple-iopped  yellow;  the  dung  used 
was  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and,  Wjth  the  exception  of  the  foreign  guano,  all  the 
other  manures  applied  were  those  manufactured  and  sold  by  Mr.  T-,irnbull,  ot 
Glasgow.     Tli£  exteiU  of  grmn.t  for  each  experiment  was  one  acre,  Scotch  measure. 


No. 

Kind  of  Manure. 

Quanlity 

per 
imperial 
Acre. 

Cost  of      Produce 
Manure      in  Bulbs 
per  impe-  per  impe- 
rial  .Acrc.|  rial  Acre. 

■  Cost  ror 
Miinure 
per  ton. 

l! 
2J 
3! 

4 

5 
6 

Farm-yard  Dung.. . 

12  tons. 

£.  a.    ri. 
4    4    0; 
0    8    0( 
4    4    0) 
0    7    of 
0    6    oS 
4    4    0) 
0  16    0< 
4    4    01 
0    3    9  1 
0    4  10  y 
0    5    6 

0  8    0 

1  3    0 
3    5    0 

28  tons. 
24    " 
20    " 

16    " 

9i  " 

28    " 

s.     d. 

3  3J 

4  1 
4      Hi 

6       7i 

3       6 
2        4 

Farm-yard  Dung 

Humus' 

Artificial  Gusno 

I^arm-yard  Dunjt. . .. 

Prepared  Bones' 

Farm-yard  Dun<!. . ., 

Flumus 

[m proved  Bones.... 

.\rrificial  Guano 

Ammnniacal  Salts. . . 

Anificldl  Guano 

Guan 

12  tons. 
11  cwt. 

U   " 

12  tons. 

2i  cwt. 
12  tons. 
90  Ills. 
90  " 
90  " 
40  " 

3-  cwl. 

3:       " 

IV.  Eject  of  Gypsum  on  the  Turnip  Crop. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Burnet  of  Gadgirth,  near  Ayr,  applied  a  top-dressing  of  gypsum 
to  part  of  a  field  of  turnips,  and  found  thai  it  nearly  dovbled  the  crop. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Campbell,  ofCraigie,  in  tlie  same  neighbourhood,  "dressed  a 
six  acre  field,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rows,  with  two  cwt.  of  unburned 
gypsum  per  acre.  The  crop  over  the  whole  was  excellent,  but  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  dressed  and  the  undressed  part," 

How  are  these  discordant  results  to  be  reconciled  %  Th?  following  questions 
suggest  themselves  as  worthy  of  investigation — 

1°.  Is  gypsum  really  propitious  to  the  turnip  crop, — and  to  every  variety  alike  ? 

2°,  Are  the  unlike  results  above  obtained  to  be  ascribed  to  the  abundant  pre- 
sence, in  the  one  case,  of  gypsum  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  manure  ploughed  in, 
and  its  absence  in  the  other — or  to  the  variety  of  tinnip  cultivated  1 — or 

3°,  Can  the  sea-spray  supply  gypsum  to  Mr.  Campbell's  estate,  which  is 
within  two  miles  of  the  coast,  while  it  is  less  bountiful  to  that  of  Mr.  Burnet, 
whieh  ia  six  miles  inland  ? 


B,— EXPERIMENTS  ON  POTATOES. 

I,  Results  obtained  by  Mr,  Campbell,  of  Craigie. 

Four  equal  drills  of  potatoes  were  treated  as  follows : — 
1°.  Guano,  3  cwt.  per  atre        .         .  ...        produce  5  pecus. 

2°.  Farm-yard  dung,  40  cubic  yards  per  acre    ,        .  produce  6    do, 

3°.  Do.,  top-dressed  afterwards  with  60  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  produce  6    do. 
4°.  Do.,  top-dressed  with  160  lbs.  sulphate  and  nitrate,  mixed,  produce  6    do. 

•  TumbiiWa  Humus  is  formed  from  urine  and  night  soil  mixed  with  gypsum  and  char, 
coal  and  then  dried, 

TumbJilPs prepared  Bones  are  bones  and  flesh  dis5i!ved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  mixeo 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  charcoal  in  powder, 

TumbiUVs  Artijidal  Guano  is,  I  believe,  prepared  bones  with  a  little  salt  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  prepared  from  urine,  and  dried  wi_-.  v  elovt  l.^at 
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Tlie  above  result  is  favourable  to  guano,  considering  that  it  was  applied  in 
such  small  qujmtity ;  but  why  did  the  saline  manures  produce  no  effect — was 
it  because  of  the^  drought  of  the  season,  or  was  it  because  Mr.  Campbell's  land 
is  already  amply  supplied  with  salts  of  soda  from  its  -vicinity  to  the  sea.1  (see 
Lectures,  pp.  344  and  346).  These  experiments  are  not  unworthy  of  repetition 
on  a  larger  scale. 


II.  Some  very  striking  results,  obtained  by  top-dressing  potatoes  with  saline 
manures  on  a  small  scale,  were  described  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barochan,  in 
1841,  and  are  recorded  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Appendix  (p.  30).  The 
following  three  series  of  experiments,  made  unier  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  same  gentleman,  have  been  mav.j  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with 
the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  a  greater  number  of  interesting  points — 

The  object  of  the  first  series  was  to  ascertain  the  effect — 

1°.  Of  different  mixed  mwmires,  wken  applied  aUm-e  to  tke  potato  crop. 

•2°.   T/ieir  relative  effects  on  different  varieties  of  potato. 
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2°.  The  object  of  the  two  following  series  of  experiments  was  to  ascertain — 
1  .  The  relative  effect  of  different  salme  substmices  applied  a'on^  wUh  fami-^jard 
manure;  and — 2°.  Whether  the  effects  were  gveaXtx  whtn  mxxed  with  the  via- 
mire  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  when  subsequently  applied,  m  a  top-dressings  to 
the  growing  plants. 

1°.  Result  of  Experiments  withsaHne  s^ibsianccs  in  top-drcsnng Early  American 
Potatoes.  Planted  18th  April,  top-dressed  1st  June,  and  lifted  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1842.  Low  Field,  Barochan.  T/ie  quantitnj  of  land  in  each  plot 
was  one-eighth  of  an  imperial  acre. 


Description  of 
Top-dreBsing^. 


Quantity 
ofdreastng 

applied 

per 

imp.  acre. 


Produce 

in  pecks 

of  35 

pounds 
each. 


Produce  in 

bolls  of  5 

cwt.  each 

per  imperial 

acre. 


Produce  in 

tonSf  &c.f 

per  imperial 

acre. 


Cost  of 

dressings  pr. 

imp.  acre, 

including 

carriage  and 

putting  on. 


1  Nitrate  of  Soda 

2  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

3  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

4  'Nitrate  of  Potash;.  .... 

5  Nothing  but  Dung 

c\  Sulphate  of  Soda 

}  Nitrate  ofSoda.. ....... 

7     SuIphiiteofSoda 

g(  Sulphate  of  Soda 

)  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
q  S  Sulphate  of  Magnesia . . 

}  I  Nitrate  of  Soda 


cwt 

l| 

i| 

10  cubic  yds. 


IH 


1 


s 


pecks. 
128 
116 
106 
148 
98 

144 

90 

151 

ISO 


boUa. 
64 

68 
S3 
74 
49 

72 

49 

75J 

90 


ms.  cwt  qrs. 
16  —  — 
14  10  — 
13  6  — 
18  10  — 
12      IS    — 


B.  d. 

11  0 

11  0 

12  6 


18  —  — 
12  15  — 
18      17      2 


1  4  9 
0  15  0 
14    9 


32      10    —       19    0 


REUABKfi. — The  soil  is  a  light  loam  ofgooil  quality,  subsoil  hard,stoney  till,  and  retentive 
of  water.  The  potatoes  were  planted  with  the  spade  at  the  distance  of  26  inches  between 
drills.  The  manure,  farm-yard  dung  at  the  rate  of  40  cubic  yards  per  acre,  spread  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drills — cutsets  laid  on  this  and  covered  uj).  (The  cut  tubers  planted  were 
the  produce  of  those  to^vdrcssed  last  season  (see  Appendix,  page  20).  Came  away  strong 
and  healthy,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  wore  very  remarkable  from  the  contrast  which 
they  presented  to  the  same  variety  of  Potato — planted  alongside  this  experimental  ground 
— that  had  not  been  dressed  last  season.  These  last  came  away  weak}  and  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  and,  under  the  same  treatment  in  ever?  respect,  did  not  produce  so  good  a 
crop  by  15  bolls  per  acre).  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  9,  had  all  the  same  effect  in  altering  the 
colour  of  the  stems  and  leaves  to  a  darker  green.  Nos-  3  and  7  had  not  that  effect,  but  No. 
3  added  greatly  to  the  produce.  No.  7  made  no  visible  alterztiony  but  burned  the  tops  »e- 
rterelj/  of.  the  time  of  dresnng^  ae  did  most  of  the  others  this  dry  season  ;  this  burning  was  iti 
mo9t.cascB  only  temporary. 

2°.  Results  of  Experiments  with  different  saline  substamces,  mixed  wUhjaTm- 
yard  dung  at  the  time  of  planting,  in  growing  Early  American  Potatoes. 
Planted  29th  April,  and  lifted  31st  August,  1842,  Tlu:  qwmliiy  of  land  in 
each  plot  was  one-eighth  of  an  imperial  acre. 


Coat  of  Salts 

Quantity 

Produce 

Produce 

Produce 

used,  per 

Description 

applied  per 

in  pecks 

in  bolls,  of 

in  tons. 

acre,  inclu- 

No. 

imperial 

of  35  lbs. 

5  cwt 

&c.,  per 

ding  putting 

acre. 

each. 

each,  per 
acre. 

acre. 

on.excluatvo 
ofDung." 

Pecks. 

Bolls. 

tns.  cwtqrs. 

£,.    s.    d. 

1 

Farm-yard  Dung  alone, . 

35  cubic  yds. 

71 

351 

8    17      2 

2   Com  Salt,  added  to  Dung 

2  cwt. 

70 

3b 

8    15     0 

0     4    0 

3  iNitrateofSrida,        do. 

li" 

99 

49 

12     7      2 

1     13    0 

4  Siilph.  of  Maanefiia,   do. 

2    " 

91 

46 

U      7     2 

0    17    0 

5 

Sulph.  of  Ammonia,  do. 

li" 

107 

63 

13     7      2 

1    12    0 

fi 

Sulph.  of  Soda,           do. 

2    '• 

64 

32 

8     0     0. 

0    17    0 

7 

Silicate  of  Potasht     do. 

1     " 

120 

60 

15     0     0 

■  DungSfi.  6d.  per  cubic  yard,  exclusive  of  cartage  an  J  spreading. 

t  The  silicste  of  potash  or  soluble  ^lass  was  directly  prepared  from  caustic  poLeuh  and 
land  or  silex  fu^ed  together. 
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Remarks. — The  soil  upon  which  ihe  above  were  grown  was  a  subsoil,  Ihe  upper  soiF 
having  been  taken  off  at  different  times.  It  was  trenched  two  feet  deep  in  ihe  Spring  ol 
>841,  and  which  had  to  be  done  with  the  mattock,  it  being  too  hard  for  Ihe  spade  uione,  it 
was  cropped  that  season  with  potatoes,  manured  with  40  coble  yards  of  compot^t  of  weeds, 
cut  grass,  and  liajf-rotten  leaves.  It  was  again  trenched  to  the  same  depth  auer  the  crup  of 
potatoes  was  liftei ;  and  was  again  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1842  with  potaroes,  manured 
witli  35  cubic  yards  of  farm-yard  dung,  mixed  in  ihe  proportions  stated  with  the  above  salts. 
Tlie  potatoes  were  planted  with  the  spade,  ai  the  distance  of  two  feet  between  the  diilli*,  the 
manure  being  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  drills,  the  salts  sown  by  the  hand  above  it,  and  then 
all  mixed  together  with  a  diuig  fork.  The  cut  sets  were  laid  upon  the  mixture,  and  covrred 
up.  Ab  was  Temarked  in  1841,  the  potatoes  with  No,  3  loere  eight  to  ten  days  brmrded  before 
the  oiherm ;  also  Nus.  5  aTid  7  were,  earlier  than  the  other»,  those  three  being  all/airly  tip  in 
drills  be/ore  the  others  made  their  appearance  throuj^h  the  ground.  Nos.  2.  4,  and  6  wert  la- 
test, and  very  irregular  in  coming  up,  and  upon  elamining  the  drills  a  few  of  the  sets  ap- 
peared to  have  been  burned.  TJiere  was  a  marked  Hissiiftilarity  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
these  potatoes  through  the  summer.  Nos.  3,  5,  and  7,  were  all  of  a  darker  green  colour  and 
stronger  than  the  others.  No.  7  was  remarkable  for  xttteTmeneas  of  colour  and  length  of 
stems,  so  much  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  different  variety  of  potato.  JNo.  4  was  fully  bet- 
ter in  appearance  than  Nos.  2  and  6,  which  were  of  a  yellowish  green  colour  and  had  a 
stunted  appearance  all  the  season.— When  this  ground  was  first  broken  up,  a  pound  of  it 
was  boiled  in  pure  rain  water  and  filteredf  which  was  then  evaporated,  the  residue  weighed 
A^  grains,  mostly  soluble  salts,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  common  salt 

3°.  The  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  determining  kow 

far  economical  mixtures  might  be  made  to  supersede  farm-yard  manure  in  the 
growth  of  potatoes : — 

1°.  Account  of  an  Experiment  in  growing  Potatoes  CIrish  I^nk  Eyes)  with  the  following 
mixture  of  substances,  instead  of  farmyard  dung,  planted  !^h  April,  1842. 


No. 

Ingredients. 

Quantity  in- 
tended to  ma- 
nure four 
acres. 

Cost  of 
Substances 

for 
four  acres. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
S 
6 
7 
8. 
9 
10 

cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 

5  0      0 
2     0     0 
0      2    24 
2      0      0 

0  2      0 

1  2      0 
12      0 
0      2      0 
0      0      2 

6  2      0 

£.     s.    d. 
1    10     0 
0    12     0 
0      6      0 
0      1      6 
0    10      0 
0      2      3 
0      9      0 
0    10      0 
0      1      0 

Bones  difisolved  in  Muriatic  Acid . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  

20      0    26 

4      1      9 

REUA.nxs. — The  above  mixture  was  sown  in  the  drills  at  the  rate  of  about  5  cwts.  per  im- 
perial acre,  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  jEI.  sterling,  and  produced  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  of 
a  remarkably  fine  quality,  43  bolls  per  acre  of  imperial  Renfrewshire  meaeure,  weighing  S 
cwt  each,  upon  a  poor  and  light,  although  new  soil,  but  not  worth  more  than  25s.  per  acre. 
Oreat  caution  is  required  in  using  this  mixture,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  burn  the  cut  sets  :f  laid 
directly  upon  them.    A  little  earih  should  be  put  between  the  cut  potato  and  the  manure. 

it^.  1  he  following  mixture  was  made,  and  lay  together  for  five  weeks,  when  it  was  sown  in 
the  bottoms  of  potato  drills  upon  a  poor  tilly  soil,  and  White  Don  Potatoes  planted  with  it 
aOlh  April,  1842. 


Ingredients. 


Saw-dust,  mostly  from  Alder. 
Potash  &  Lime  mixed,  .4mo8  old 

Common  Salt 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulph&le  of  Magnesia 

Coal  Tar,  20  gadons,  sa/ 


Quantity  mixed 

to  manure  one 

acre. 

Cost  of  Sub- 
stances ibr 
one  acre. 

cwta.  qrs."  bush, 
i    40 
i    10 

1        2 

1        0 

0        2 

0        2 

£.     a.    d. 

0     7      6 

0  2      3 

1  C      D 
0      3      6 
0      4      0 
0    JO      0 

3        2    1    60 

2      7      3 

Wo.   VIII.]  EXPEaiMENTS    ON  POTATOES.  M 

KBMAKKE^-The  potatoes  planted  with  the  above  mixture  came  quickly  fliroiigh  the 
giround,  and  were  very  luxuriant  in  foliace.  They  were  lifted  18th  October,  after  being  cut 
down  by  frost  whilst  still  unripe  and  growing.  On  being  taken  up,  they  were  found  to  yield 
a  produce  oi  56  ttoUs  of  Renfrewshire  measure,  weighing  5  cwts.  each,  per  acre,  of  very 
fine  potatoes,  many  of  which  weighed  from  24  to  30  oz.  each. 

N.  B  — This  mixture,  after  being  put  together,  fermented,  and  was  frequently  turned,  but 
kept  dry. 

The  several  series  of  experiments  made  upon  potatoes  by  Mr.  Fleming  ar« 
deserving  of  careful  consideration,  and  many  of  them  of  judicious  repetition. 
They  are  all  well  contrived  or  devised,  and  each  series  skilfully  arranged. 

In  agiicultural  experiments  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  that  the 
practical  man  should  have  a  clear  and  definite  object  distinctly  in  view.  If  so, 
his  eiperiraents  may  be  signally  successful  in  his  own  estimation,  while,  eco- 
nomically considered,  they  may  be  total  failures.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  case  with  the  first  series  of  experiments  made  upon  Lord 
Blantyrc's  farm,  as  above  detailed  (p.  42).  The  applications  in  some  instances 
lessened  the  crop,  but  the  result,  nevertheless,  threw  considerable  light  upon  the 
questions  which  the  trials  were  intended  to  solve. 

In  making  an  experiment,  the  practical  farmer  asks  a  question  of  nature;— in 
arranging  the  form  and  details  of  his  experiment,  he  is  putting  together  the 
words  by  which  his  question  is  to  be  expressed.  If  his  question  be  clearly  put, 
nature  will  give  him,  sooner  or  later,  a  clear  and  distinct  answer — if  he  have 
skill  enough  in  nature's  language  to  understand  what  she  has  said  to  him.  I 
say,  sooner  or  later,  for  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the  question, 
either  because  something  has  intervened  to  prevent  natiu-e,  so  to  speak,  from 
hearing  his  question, — because  it  has  not  been  accurately  expressed — or  because 
something  in  the  seasons,  or  otherwise,  has  prevented  her  answer  from  being 
clearly  understood — perhaps  from  being  heard  or  read  at  all.  Circumstances 
may  even  prevent  the  answer  from  being  given  until  a  second  summer  come 
round,  when,  if  we  are  not  on  the  alert,  it  may  never  be  received  at  all. 

The  above  experiments,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  form  an  excellent 
study  for  the  practical  farmer  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Every  series  is  plan- 
ned  with  a  view  to  a  given  end,  the  circumstances  are  carefully  noted  before, 
during,  and  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  several  trials,  and  the  answers  are  re- 
cordel  with  a  very  praiseworthy  degree  of  accuracy.  I  shall  place  together,  in 
one  view,  the  most  important  of  the  deductions  to  which  the  experiments  of 
1842  appear  to  have  led,  when  I  shall  have  laid  before  the  reader  the  whole  of 
the  tables  which  have  as  yet  been  placed  in  my  hands. 

C— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  BARLEY. 

The  object  of  the  following  experiments,  also  made  by  Mr.  Fleming,  was  to 
ascertain  the  relative  effea  of  different  saline  substances,  when  applied,  as  top- 
dressings,  to  a  crop  of  ■while  barky. 

The  results,  as  shown  in  the  last  column,  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

Results  of  Experiments  with  various  substances  used  as  top-dressings  upon 
Barley  (common  whiteV  The  Barley  sown  14th  A  nil,  top-dressed  6th 
May,  and  cut  down  25th  August,  thrashed,  cleaned,  mtasured,  and  weighed 
5th  October,  1842.  The  quantUy  of  land  in  each  plot  was  •oae-eigUh  of  am 
imperial  acre. 

Remarks.— The  soil  of  this  field  is  a  light  loam,  as  nearly  as  poseihie  uniform  in  quality, 
and  liad  lain  about  ten  years  in  pasture  previous  to  the  sprin2  of  1842,  when  t  was  aU 
trenched  with  the  spade  twelve  inches  deep.  It  had  been  thoroueh-rirained  with  tiles  some 
years  before  breaking  up.  After  being  trf  .-ached,  it  was  dressed  over,  except  where  the  ex- 
periments were,  with  two  chaldrons  of  limn  per  acre,  slaked  with  water,  in  which  common 
salt  had  been  dissolved,  and  before  sowing  the  barlejr,  with  the  excep  ion  of  the  experiment 
round,  it  was  top-dressed  over  with  two  and  a  haircwts,  of  Turnbull's  artificial  g^tio  per 
icre,  AirroiMd in,  aswMobollie  UpdTestifig  No  3  In  the  table  of  expenments.  The  bar. 
ley  was  sown  hroidcast,  2i  bushels  per  acre.  Owing  to  the  extraordinwy  drought  at  time 
o/sowing,  it  did  not  braird  well  till  rain  came  j  after  which  it  made  lapirf  progiess,  Advan- 
tie  was  taken  of  heavy  rains  to  put  on  the  top-dresslngs.  aU  "f  jWch  «»«  «owd  at  he 
Ume  above  stated,  viz.,  fllh  May,  except  No.  4,  which  was  sot  sown  till  the  J7th,  at  whiek 
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lArftndia 


No. 


RODES  BiLii  FiXLD. 

Descripjon 
ofTop-Dresaings. 


3  (a    ., 

—  S  £■= 

CD.       S 


■  »— 


CD   <0  £ 

>(=     a. 

^1= 


■ocrt 


«  o  15 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Common  Salt 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Natural  Guano,  at  255 

Nitrate  of  Potash 

Common  Salt...., 

Nothing 

TombiiU's  Artificial  Guano. 


lbs. 
1821 

1633 

2192 
1665 

1735 
1620 
1925 


lbs. 
364 


432 
265 
378 
325 
334 


lbs. 

500 

491 

589 
590 

495 
425 

480 


lbs. 
56 


:ime  t?iere  trae  little  rain,  and,  in  consequence,  it  bunvM  thepUaits,  of  which  (hey  did  not  m- 
cover  ail  the  aeaaon,  and  the  ground  got  full  of  weeds-  No.  5  burned  the  plants  also,  but 
Ihey  recovered  quickly,  and  gave  a  good  return.  Aawas  remarked  be/orej  tohererer  common 
KUt  was  put  on  as  a  top-dressing  on  grain  crops,  either  of  wheat,  barley^  or  oata^  and  on  afiat- 
ever  description  of  soil  upon  ihiaestatet  the  grain  was  invariably  heavier  per  bushely  and  haa 
fewer  weaks  or  tails  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  oj  grain  per  acre,  than  any  of  the  other 
dressings  applied  here.  From  the  frequent  mention  of  spade  culture  in  these  experiments^ 
man;  may  consider  that  they  were  upon  a  very  small  scale,  which  is  not  the  case,  the 
greater  proportion  of  ihem  being  very  extensive.  Mr.  Fleming,  to  give  employment  to  the 
destitute  labourers,  having  dug  and  trenched  about  thirty  acres  of  land  instead  of  ploughing 
it,  which  accounts  for  the  frequent  mention  of  spade  culture,  which,  when  it  can  be  got  ex> 
ezuted  at  a  moderate  rate  (particularly  trenching  at  j£4,  per  acre),  is  very  advantageous, 
and  seems  superior  to  trench  ploughing.  A.  F.  Gabsihek. 

D.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  OATS. 
The  first  of  the  following  series  of  experiments  was  made  at  Lennox-Love, 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Blantyre,  the  second  at  Barochan,  imder  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Fleming.  The  general  object  of  both  was  the  same — to  ascertain  the 
'  elative  effect  of  different  saliiie  substances  applied  as  top-dressings  upon  yovmg 
oats ;  but  those  of  Mr.  Fleming  have,  besides,  the  special  object  of  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  certain  ttvtJsAures  upon  oats  wJien  grown  upon  mossy  land. 

V.  Oats,  second  crop,  after  old  lea.  Soil  sharp  loam ;  subsoil  clay  resting  on  sand-stone 
rock.  Oats  sown  14th  M^ur.h ;  (op-dressings  applied  13th  May  ;  crop  cut  27th  Aug. ;  and 
thrashed  %h  Bept,  \dA'Z.  The  quantity  ofUmd  in  each  plot  was  one-eighth  of  an  impenal  acre. 


Ko. 


QUAHRT  FABKf 

Lennox-Lotb. 

Description  of 
Dressing. 


Nothing 

Common  Salt 

Common  Salt 

Rape-dust 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Rape-dust 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  . , 
Sulphate  of  Soda. .. 
Sulphate  of  Snrja.. . 
Sulphate  of  Soda  . . 

Rape-dust 

Rape-dust ......... 

Guano.. 

Soot 

Waste  water  from  gas 
work  diluted  with  4 
times  itsbulX  of  water 


No.  nil.] 


EXPERIMENTS   UPOK   OATS. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. . . 

Water 

Sulphate  of  Soda , 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Bonea    diaaolved    in   Muriatic 

Acid 

Nothing '. 

Snlpiiale  of  Ammonia. . . 
Silicate  of  Potash. ..;... 

Sulphate  or  Soda 

SBones    dissolved   in    iVIurialic 
'    Acid 


12i  lbs. 

20  galls. 

21  lbs. 
9^  lbs. 

42  lbs. 

7  lbs. 
14  lbs. 
14  :bs. 


|i4  lbs. 


1340 

geu 


3US 


320 
210 


460 


4'!0 
320 


lit] 
jl    2^ 


Rehaaks.— The  soil  upon  which  the  above  were  grown  is  mos»,  rather  deeper  in  some 
parts  than  others,  incunfbent  upon  gravel  of  a  stiff  retentive  quality.  It  had  been  partly 
■  drained  some  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  the  drains  did  not  ad  welf  In 
the  spring  of  1842,  it  was  again  drained  with  tiles,  and  trenched  over  with  the  spade  to  the 
depth  of  Iti  inches,  and  some  of  the  gravel  subsoil  brought  up  among  the  moss.  The  ground 
being  divided  into  lots  for  the  purpose,  the  top-dressings  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5  were  sown  on  the 
16th  April,  and  slightly  harrowed  in  ;  the  oats  were  then  sown  and  harrowed  in.  No.  I  was 
made  from  160  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  100  galls,  of  water  (proportions  for  an 
Imperial  acre),  and  sprinkled  upon  the  oats  during  the  lime  of  rain  on  6th  May,  No.  5  was 
sown  upon  a  lot  where  the  moss  was  fully  the  deepest.  They  all  brairded  well ;  Nos!  2  and 
6  comtni^  rather  earlier  than  the  others,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  parlicularly  No.  2.  No.  1, 
after  being  watered  with  the  solution,  became  also  of  a  darker  green,  but  neither  Nos.  1  nor 
2  were  so  strong  in  the  straw  as  Nos.  3  and  5,  both  of  which  were  remarkable  for  strength  and 
luxuriance,  especiaUy  No.  5,  which  kept  the  lead  of  the  others  all  the  season. 

E.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  WHEAT. 

The  following  three  Experiments  upon  wheat  exhibit  very  interesting  results  . 

1°.  The  first  series  was  made  on  the  home  farm  of  Lord  Blantyre  at  Lennox 
Love,  and  was  intended  to  ascertain  the  relative  effects  in  that  locality  of  differ' 
ent,  chujiy  saZine,  manures  applied  as  top-dressings  to  spring  wheat. 


LaHH0Z'L,c  IS. 

Description  of 
Dressing. 

MANURES. 

Weight  taken  from 

Xhn*e!ti:n.r    Mill  nC 

Jl 

II 

i 

Q 

II 

3^ 

il 

■g  = 

m 

Is 

III. 

Ino. 

Jl 

i 
1 

■g 

o 

T3 

£ 

14 

C5  S 

lbs. 
10 
20 

17* 

20t 

I7| 

12 
il 
lOi 

1 

IK 

lbs 
•W 
547 

610 

59? 

648 

596 

483 

514 

675 
,566 
564 

it 

^■a 

a  i 

Iba. 
154 
92 

I34i 
138i 
116} 

107 
116J 
I16i 
116 

i1- 
6\ 

♦Jothing' 

Common  Salt 

Common  Salt 

Hap&dust 

Nitrate  ofSoda 

nitrate  ofSoda 

lbs. 

74 

1I2S 
14 

112? 

'A 

14 

112  5 
224 
28 
4  hush. 

s.  d. 

(1  4 

7  0 

3  I 

8  7 

20 

1  0 

7  6 

14  0 
5  0 

4  0 

lbs. 
1036 
1003 

1143 

1120 

1176 

Ills 
365 
349 

3S6 

363j 

394 

lbs. 
61i 
61} 
61i 
60} 
fli 

60| 

60 

61 

62} 
61 

bushs. 
6-9'6 
5-750 

6  250 

5970 

6  375 

6000 

4-760 

5-662 

6 -.381 
6  0110 

bush. 

•29 

•014 

419 

-044 

•425 
■044 

bush.. 
■206 

1-206 
-3M 

•017 

Nitrate  of  Soda.   .  . . 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Soda  ... 

1078    364 
896    2S6i 
930   339i 

1106    399 

14 

10 

1092    367  .  14 

11 

Soot 

1036 

361 

14 

97 

60 

5-939 

M  tXPEarMENTs  rpoN  wheat.  [Appendix 

Remarks.— Spnng  Wheat  after  Turnips,  South-Lawn.  Soil  losmy  clay;  subsoil  clay 
Drained  every  furrow  before  oreakinff  up  from  old  grass  in  the  autumn  of  1839;  plough^ 
deep  end  subaoiled  in  spring  of  1841.  Wheat  sown  5th  February,  1842 ;  manures  applied  l3lh 
May;  cmp  cut  24ih  August;  and  thrashed  lOUi  September,  1842.  The  quantity  of  la»id  in 
eackplot  teas  one-eighth  (fan  imperial  acre. 

2°.  The  object  of  the  second  series,  maie  at  Barochan,  was  to  ascertain  the 
relative  effect  of  certain  mixed,  chiefly  saliva,  manures  applied  as  top-dresrlngs  U 
vnnUT  wheat. 
Results  of  Experiments  with  various  substances  used  as  top  dTeeaines^  upon  Winter  Wheat 

Dressed  9lh  Ma;^,  and  cut  7th  September,  1842.    'I'hegiuintity  of  Uind  in  each  plot  teas  one' 

sixteenth  of  an  imperial  acre. 


crook's  faru, 
barocban. 

Description  of 
Top  Dressings. 


Nothing 

Natural  Guano.. . 
TurnbuII's    Artificial 

Gudno 

Common    Salt... 
Sulphate  of  Soda. . . . 
Nitrate  of  Soda.. 
Common  Salt.... 
Dissolved  Bones. 

Rape-dust 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 


iX  5 
bLC 


21 

21 
21 

%\ 
21    > 

'   S 
35    i 


&.ii 


S.E 


•- £  s 


lbs. 
95 
115 


480|  101 
90 
110 


Iba. 
160 
230 

175 
150 

190 

\70 
200 


1 

R 

0 

4 

so 

S 

/ 1 

n 

^n 

4 

Ml 

A 

^2 

li 

M' 

"5. 


4'   g  £ 


bush.  lbs.  I  lbs. 
24  56  2560 
30    40       3680 


24  66 

21  27 

26  30 

22  54 

28  24 


2S00 
2400 

3040 
2720 

3200 


Rbaiarks. — The  soi/  is  a  heavy  loam,  incumbent  upon  a  rif  ep  clay.  The  wheat  was  sown 
at  the  end  of  Noper*t'£r.  1841,  after  a  crop  of  yellow  lurnipa.  The  turnips  were  manured 
with  20  Ions  of  town  dung  per  acre.  Owing  lo  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1841  and  spring 
of  1842,  the  plants  were  very  thin  upon  the  ground.  In  April.  1S42,  it  was  sown  down  with 
grass  seeds,  liarrowed  and  rolled,  after  which  it  tillered  and  gradually  recovered.  At  the 
time  the  dressings  were  put  on  there  was  rain,  but  in  genfral  it  ttas  dry  tceather  after,  ana 
in  consequence  the  top-dreeeings  did  not  produce  such  great  results  as  they  did  in  1841.  The 
field  was  examined  from  lime  to  time,  and  the  appearance  of  each  experiment  as  noted 
down  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  results  given  in  the  ta'ble,  viz. : — No.  1  was  taller  in  the  straw, 
longer  in  the  ear,  and  of  a  darker  green  colour  than  any  of  the  others  ;  No.  6  was  nert,  and 
No.  4  was  third.  In  point  of  appearance  there  was  in  the  others  no  perceptible  ditference 
from  the  general  crop,  except  No.  3,  which  appeared  to  have  checked  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  fpim  this  check  they  scarcely  recovered  all  the  season.  It  is  however  remarka- 
ble that  wherever  common  salt  was  applied  the  grain  was  heavier  per  bushel.  JtwiU.be 
observed^  with  rpference  to  the  experiment  upon  v:heat  grown  on  this  land  last  year,  that  the 
education  tif  common  salt  had  a  vcryereat  effect,  and  would  probably  have  also  benefitted  tha 
general  crop  this  year,  had  it  not  been  fir  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the  season  (see  Appen- 
dix, p.  17.) 

3°.  The  object  of  the  third  series,  made  by  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgirth,  nea 
Ayr,  was  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Fleming.  The  mixtures  employed,  how- 
ever, were  different,  and  the  tabulated  results  are  at  least  equally  interesting 
and  satisfactory. 

Results  of  Experiments  with  mixed  Manures  used  as  tor»-dressing8  upon  Winter  Whea 
(Eclipse  variety),  sown  29th  Ocioberj  1841,  am-   -eaped  Ijt..  August,  1342.     The  quantity 
of  land  in  each'plot  was  one  fourth  of  an  tmpenui  acre. 
The  soil  a  loam,  with  subsoil  of  clay  ;  tile-drained  and  trench -ploughed.    Had  been  in 

beans  the  year  previous,  and  had  no  manure  with  that  crop  nor  with  the  wheat,  excep:  tl>« 

above  applications,  harrowed  in  in  spring.    No.  6  at  a  cost  of  £2.  4s-,  has  produced  ai^  ib 

crease  over  No.  I  of  X6.  I  ^,  3J  being  agaiK  of  £i.  15s.  3d. 
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GADGIRTH, 
NJSAR   AVft 

Manures  applied 
leth  Apiil. 


No  application 
Guano  J  cwt.  & 
Wood-ashea. . . 
Arii5cial  Guano 
I  cwt.  &  Wood 
ashes  1  cwt  .... 
ulph.of  Ammo- 
nid  Jcwt.jWood- 

ashes  1  cwt 

Sulph.  of  Ammo- 
nia f  cwt,  Sulph 
of  Sfida  ^  cwt.. 
&  Wood-ashes  I 

cwt 

Sulpli.  of  Ammo- 
nia i  cwt..  Com- 
mon Salt  i  cwt , 
dc  Wood-ashes  1 

cwt .... 

Sulph.  of  Ammo- 
nia Acwr.,  Nitrate 
of  Soda  \  cwt., 
<fe  Wood-ashes  1 


wt  . 


cwtqnihi 

7  1  18^ 
7  2  18 


6  3  25 


8  3  21 


U  0  ISA 


II  1    4 


Turnbull's  Gua- 
no 1  cwt.,  Sulph. 
of  Lime  1  cwt., 
&  Wiiod-ashes  I 

cwt 


11  0    5 


80    6 


O 


cwlqrilba 

4  3  23J 

5  0  24 


6  0  17 


6  2    7 


7  0    95 


7  1  M 


cwt  qn  Ibi 
1  0  16^ 


4  1     9 


4  1  10 


5  1  !0J 


6  2 


6  2    6J 


U   as 

9  ^ 


bahl,  Ibi  L.  a. 
31  38  11    1 


32  20  11    60    5 


32  24 
39  54 


49    0 


11    6 
14    0 


17    4 


17    3 


0    5 

2  19 


6    3 


63 


16  9 


17  3 


2    0 

1  12 

2  0 

2  16 
2    4 


o  i- 

a 

fl 

—  a> 
CO  S 


9E  j 


48  2016  185  17  16  IJ  3    4 


23  I  33  44  11  16  0  15    2  3   1   16   81 


F.-EXPERIMENTS  UFON  PASTURE  AND  OTHER  GRASSES 

I.  Experiments  made  hy  Mr.  Alexander,  at  Wellwood,  in  1842. 

A.    On  crops  ofTiieadtno  end  rye  grass  hay. 

1°.  One  Scots  acre  of  well-drained  mossy  meadow,  and  full  of  timothy  grass, 
was  top-dressed  during  the  last  week  of  April,  with  1  cwt.  improved  bones,  J 
cwt.  glauber  salts,  |  cwt  of  charcoal,  all  well  mixed  with  ashes.  Result. — 
Crop  much  improved,  and  came  to  180  Ayrshire  stones  (of  24  lbs.)  per  pcre. 
I  may  mention  that  this  meadow  suifered  generally  much  from  the  severe 
drought ;  the  above  kept  its  growth  best. 

2°.  One  Scots  acre  of  well-drained  mossy  meadow,  full  of  timothy  grass,  was 
top-dressed  during  the  last  week  of  April,  with  1  cwt.  of  artificial  guano,  1£ 
bfshels  of  huraus,  well  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ashes.  Resdlt. — Not  so 
gojd;  more  affected  by  drought;  crop  160  stones  per  acre ;  the  rest  of  the  un- 
dressed meadov^  land,  on  an  average,  140  stones  per  acre. 

3°.  Three  acres  of  rye  grass  hay,  upon  a  verylight  sharp  soil,  was  top-dressed 
during  tholast  week  of  April,  with  3  cwt.  of  artificial  guano,  3J  cwt.  of  in  proved 
boneo,  1  cwt.  of  charcoal,  all  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ashes.  Result.-  -I  can- 
not pronounce  that  the  hay  on  the  three  acres  was  increased  in  bulk ;  the  crop 
wais  a  light  one  on  the  whole  field,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  and  the  very 
diy  rjatnre  of  the  soil  this  season,  therefore,  gave  this  experiment  no  fair  trial. 
I  would  say,  however,  that  I  have  rarely  seen  such  an  appearance  of  w\.it? 
cloTor  since  the  hay  was  cut,  <uid  particularly  on  the  dressed  land. 
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B.    On  paslwe  grasi. 

Three  ysavs'  eld  Ice..  The  extent  2  acres  3  roods  Soots  n.en.su;t,  dif 'ded  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  the  manures  applied  during  the  last  week  of  Api'i'l 

No,  i.  Dresied  with  J  cwt.  of  ammoniacal  salts,  1  cwt,  of  sulphate  of  soda 
(glauber  salts). 

No.  3.  Dressed  with  }  cwt  of  ammoniacal  salts,  J  cwt.  of  glauber  salts,  J  cwt. 
of  common  salt. 

No.  3.  Dressed  with}  cwt.  of  ammoniacal  salts,!  r'vt.  of  glauber  salts,  J  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Results. — Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  were  much  alike ;  in  all  the  three  cases  the  vege- 
tation was  quickened  and  improved;  but,  as  is  always  the  case  with  ejperi- 
menJ;s  on  pasture,  unless  the  cattle  were  kept  off  for  the  whole  season,  and  the 
produce  cut.  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  above  application  went  to  improve 
the  grass ;  but  certainly  the  small  field  did  wonders — for  it  pastured  fifteen  early 
calves  nearly  all  the  season. 

II.  The  following  carefully  conducted  series  of  experiments  were  made  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barochan,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  rdalive  qfed:  of 
saline  subslances  upon  Ike  weig/U  of  llie  hay  crop,  on  the  field  where  the  experi- 
mental wheat  of  1841  was  grown: — 
Result  of  Experimenis  tried  upon  sown  Grass,  cut  for  Hay  on  30th  June,  1842,   Crook's 

Farm,  whfre  the  Wheat  .^rew  in  1841.    (See  preceding  partof  this  Appendix,  p.  19  ; 

?%e  quantity  of  land  in  each  plot  was  one-sixteenth  of  an  imperial  acre. 
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crook's  farm,  barocqan. 
Description  of  Dressing. 


Nothing 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Common  Salt 

Nitraieof  Soda 

Sulphate  of  SorJa 

Nitrate  of  Suda,  mixed. » . . 

Natural  Guano 

Silicate  of  Potash 

Gypsurn 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Turnbull's  Guanj 

Common  Salt 

Snot 

Hay   of  Barley  Land,   ma- 
nured with  Bone-dust,  1841. 


21 

21 

'r^ 
■4  , 

21     I 
7 
14 

M     I 
I  busliel  < 


lbs. 
710 
484 
6721 
1125 

615 

932J 

767i 

850 
695 


.15; 


lbs. 
11,360 
7,740 
10.960 
18,100 

8,240 

14,920 

12,120 

13.150 
9,520 

12,720 


iM    U    CO 

02  g; 


lbs. 


lbs 
195 
163 
176 
C640I361 


3560  266J 
760  198 

17C0'225 

—  il-6 


lbs. 
275 
337 
262 
312 

362 

275 

262 

275 
312 

287 


■»S 


■2  =  1 


5  I 

3  9 

4  17 
8  0 

3  13 

6  13 

5  8 

5  17 

4  5 

5  13 

6  14 


Remarks.— Nos.  i,2,  3,  4,  5,  and  8,  were  all  dressed  nn  [he  9Lh  of  April,  the  weather  be- 
ing very  dry  at  the  time,  and  their  effects  were  hardly  perceptible  ;  but  in  the  last  week  of 
April  Nos.  3  and  4  showed  an  improvement  over  the  others.  We  had  heavy  rains  the  first 
week  of  May,  and  by  the  7ih  of  May  the  nitrate  ofgoda  (No,  3)  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  by 
the  alteration  of  the  colour  to  dark  jirecn,  and  its  holfilii  above  The  others ;  upon  that  day 
Nos.  1  and  2  shciwed  no  visible  alteration  from  the  ut  iressed.  No.  3  was  the  best  of  any  : 
lallef,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  tliicker  swardew.  Ko.  4  ihowed  Utile  or  no  altcratinn 
in  cobur,  but  tcasful/y  longer  than  the  general  crop,  and  presented  fh£  remarkable  appearance, 
us  did  No  \,in  beinp  nearly  all  FeSluca  Rubra,  iriih  hardly  tiny  rye  grass,  although  of  thia 
ffrasB,  viz.  (Fesiuca  Rubra),  noite  was  soum  ;  the  field  having  been  sown  7rith  rye  grass,  iim- 
othy^  and  red  denser.  No.  5  darker  than  No.  4  in  the  colour,  and  good  ;  but  No.  8  iiardly  im 
provutl  Nos.  6,  7,  9,  and  10,  were  dressed  upon  the  7ih  nf  May.  The  mpu  in  plmiahin^  uf 
the  stubble  of  1841  found  that  the  ridges  which  were  top  drossed  that  season  wiih  nirraie  of 
Boda,  were  more  difficult  to  plougli.  from  (te  sfrpngth  and  depth  jf  t  ic  grass  roots,  than  the 
ridges  undressed,  each  alternaleridne  only  having  been  dre^ssed. 

PHces  o/'jlfawMres.— Sulphate  of  soda,  7s.  per  cwl. ;  Nitrate  of  so  ia,  jEl.  per  cwt. ;  Watu 
ml  Guano,  25s.  per  cwt. ;  Artificial  Guano,  8s.  per  cwt. ;  Silicate  of  Potash  or  Soluble  Glaaa 
16a.  per  cwt.  *  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  XI.  per  cwt. 
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G.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  MIXED  CROPS. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  for  the 
pui'pose  of  ascertaining  the  eject  uf  a  niixlwe  of  sypsum  and  common  salt  upon  a 
mix'-d  crop  of  oats,  beans,  and  peas : — 

Result  of  an  experiment  upon  the  effect  of  gypsum  and  common  salt,  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  at  Wellwood,  Muirkirk,  184-2. 

Four  Scotch  acres  of  strong  soil,  bordering  on  clay,  broken  up  from  two-year- 
old  pasture,  were  sown  with  oats,  beuns,  and  peas  (which  is  called  in  Scotland 
masMeni,  and  is  a  first-rate  fodder  for  dairy  stock).  'They  all  came  well  up,  but 
worming  and  other  causes  injured  the  crop  so  much  that  I  had  serious  intention 
of  ploughing  it  up,  and  sowing  turnips.  Instead  of  doing  so,  1  top-dressed  the 
whole  four  acres  with  the  following  substances,  well-pounded  and  mixed  to- 
gether, and  this  bein^  done  immediately  before  copious  rains,  the  mixture  was 
washed  into  the  soil :— 12  cwt.  gypsum  (from  Turnbull),  which,  with  carriage, 
cost  8s. ;  4  cwt.  common  salt,  which,  with  carriage,  cost  8s. ;— tliis  and  the 
gypsum,  16s.     Cost  of  top-dressing,  4s.  per  acre. 

The  effect  was  like  magic  ;  the  plants  immediately  assumed  a  deeper  green 
colour,  and  grew  wonderfully,  and  this  field  took  the  lead  of  all  my  other  oats, 
and  when  reaped  the  field  generally  was  the  best  I  had.  Oats,  beans,  and  peas 
were  all  particularly  well  filled.  I  may  state  further,  that  after  the  dressing  it 
stood  the  severe  drought  better  than  any  of  my  other  crops.  Wellwood  is  23 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  550  feet  above  it. 

From  other  experiments  which  I  had  before  made,  but  which  I  shall  not  fur- 
ther enter  on  here,  I  am  convinced  that  common  salt  is  a  great  auxiliary  in  that 
locality  (if  not  to  most  others  distant  from  the  sea),  and  it  ought  to  be  tar  more 
extensively  used. 

H.— EXPERIMENTS  UPON  BEANS. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  at  hia 
arm  of  Wellwood,  in  Ayrshire,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  relative  appa- 
ent  eflfects  of  different  saline  top-(iressings  upon  beans  ai  different  periods  oj 
their  growth : — 

Experiments  made  at  Wellwood  upon  a  crop  ofbeans  (1842). 

The  ground  was  manured,  previous  to  sowing,  with  15  tons  of  farir.-yard 
dung  per  Scotch  acre,  and  the  other  manures  applied  when  ike  beans  were  about 
two  indies  high  (they  were  sown  in  broad-cast).  The  extent  of  ground  was  2J 
acres  Scots  measure,  divided  into  four  equal  proportions. 

No.  1.  Dressed  with  j  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  |  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
RksijLT. — The  effect  of  the  dressing  was  seen  soon  after  application,  by  deep- 
ening the  colour  of  the  plants.  The  beans  were  deficient  in  straw,  but  remark- 
ably well  podded  and  filled. 

No.  3.  Dressed  with  4  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt.  of  gypsum.  Result. 
— More  straw  than  the  foregoing,  and  rather  better  crop. 

No.  3.  Dressed  with  J  cwt.  improved  bones,  }  cwt.  artificial  guano,  3  bushels 
TurnbuU's  humus.     Rusur^T. — About  the  same  as  No.  1. 

No.  4.  At  first  not  dressed  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  being  weakly,  was  after- 
wards top-dressed  with  3  cwt.  of  gypsum,  and  1  cwt.  of  common  salt,  done  in 
consequence  of  the  highly  beneficial  effect  produced  on  the  four  acres  of  mashlam 
crop  above  alluded  to.  Result. —  Though  done  so  late  thai  the  beans  were  aheadii 
coming  into  flower,  it  helped  them  miich,  and  they  ended  as  well  as  any  of  the 
above.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  all  the  beans  were,  particularly  for  that 
high  district,  heavy,  being  on  trial  soon  after  mowing  C5  to  66  lbs.  per  bushel. 

I.  Observations  upon  the  effect  of  f '.e  top-dressings  applied  in  ISil  upon  the  crop 

;/1842. 
The  foUowmg  remarks  are  quits  as  interesting  as  any  thing  contained  m  tti« 
numerous  experiments  made  thi;  year  at  Barochan  by  Mr.  Fleming's  skiltu 
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crerseer.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  systematic  series  of  observations  of  the 
Kind  yet  published.  They  are  valuable,  therefore,  as  the  first  sleps  in  the  line 
otprotonged  observations  upon  the  same  land  made  during  successive  seasons, 
by  which  prolonged  observations  only  can  we  hope  to  eliminate  the  effect  of 
our  variable  seasons,  and  to  arrive  at  true  deductions  in  regard  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  effect  which  this  or  that  manure  is  fitted  to  produce. 

I  do  hope  that  IWr.  Gardiner  vho  is  capable  of  observing  so  well,  and  ot 
experimenting  so  accurately,  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  the  prese.it 
year  will  afford  him  of  contin  ling  these  important  observations: — 

1°.  Top-dressings  upon  hay,  Covenlea  field  (see  A  ppendi.'i,  p.  17).  On 
looking  over  this  field  at  different  limes,  and  particularly  early  last  sprijig,  the 
square  on  which  nitrate  of  soda  and  bones  mixed  had  been  sown  was  earlier, 
and  of  a  darker  green  colour,  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  when  stocked 
with  cattle,  the  portion  top-dressed  was  more  relished,  and  consequently  always 
eaten  quite  bare. 

•2°.  Upon  part  of  the  pleasure-ground — soil  a  very  stiff  blue  clay — mtrate  of 
soda  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  160  lbs.  per  acre.  Afterthis  application  white 
clover  came  up  very  thick  and  strong,  and  it  was  cut  three  different  times  with 
the  scythe,  and  each  time  it  came  up  stronger  and  thicker  than  the  surrounding 
grass,  whilst,  before  dressing,  it  was  the  weakest,  and  this  season,  1842,  it  is 
better,  and  the  portion  dressed  still  easily  distinguished. 

3°.  The  field  at  Crook's  farm  (see  Appendix,  p.  17),  which  had  been  top- 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  applied  on  each  alternate  ridge,  on  beingploughed  up 
from  hay  slubble  was  found  tougher  upon  the  dressed  ridges,  the  grass  roots 
being  stronger  and  deeper  in  the  soil  of  those  ridges  which  had  been  dressed. 

4°.  At  p.  21  of  this  Appendix  an  experiment  upon  moss-oats  is  recorded. 
This  was  sown  down  with  a  mixture  of  grass  and  clover  seeds,  and  cut  for  hay 
this  season,  1842.  In  examining  the  hay  crop  some  of  the  dressings  on  the  oats 
of  last  year  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  hay  crop  of  this  year.  Nos. 
1  and  2  were  the  worst  of  any;  No.  3  very  Httle  better,  rather  more  clover ;  No. 
4  excellent,  very  thick  of  red  and  white  clovers  and  rye-grass,  and  the  hay  was 
of  a  good  quality  ;  No.  5  a  litde  better  than  No.  3,  but  far  from  being  equal  to 
No.  4 ;  No.  6  the  best  of  any,  full  of  red  and  white  clovers  and  rye-grass,  and 
nad  three-fourths  more  hay  upon  it  than  all  the  others,  except  No.  4  ;  No.  7  not 
oetter  than  the  undressed ;  Nos.  6  and  4  presented  a  most  remarkable  appearance 
compared  with  the  others,  and  any  person  seeing  them,  and  not  knowing  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would  have  said  that  these  two  portions  only  had 
been  cultivated,  whilst  the  rest  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  After  being 
cut  for  hay,  the  aftermath  of  these  two  portions  still  presented  the  same  difference 
of  appearance  in  the  sward,  and  they  continue  of  a  better  colour. 

A.  F.  Gardiner. 


GENERAL    REMARKS    ON    THE   ABOVE    EXPERIMENTS    OF    1842. 

However  valuable  the  above  experiments  may  be,  and  however  interesting 
the  results  to  which  some  of  them  may  appear  to  lead,  it  is  of  importance  to 
bear  in  mind — 

1°.  That  they  are  the  results  only  of  a  t.ingle  season,  and  that  a  remarkably 
diy  one. 

2°.  That  they  show  the  effect  of  the  substances  employed  in  certain  localities 
only — the  localities  differing  in  the  nature  of  their  soil — in  their  distance  from, 
and  height  above,  the  sea — and  in  the  average  fall  of  rain  to  which  they  are 
subject. 

3°.  That  the  results  are  obtained  by  trials  upon  certain  varieties  of  each  crop 
only,  and  may  not  be  obtained  even  on  the  same  spots  with  other  varieties — of 
turnips  for  example,  of  potatc;s,  oats,  wheat,  or  barley. 

4°.  And  that  other  causes,  -ot  yet  noted,  may  have  existed  of  iiufficient  in 
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fluence  to  prevent  the  exact  results  from  being  ootained  upon  a  re;  etition  of  tht 
experiment. 

5  .  Above  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thatvire  are  yet  in  the  first  infimcyof 
accurate  experimental  agi-iculiure— that  it  will  take  many  careful  repetitions  of 
our  experiments  before  we  can  eliminale  the  effects  of  the  seasons— of  the  alti- 
lude  of  i>ur  farms,  their  distance  from  the  sea,  the  falls  of  rain  to  which  they 
are  subje  ;t,  and  tlie  kind  of  soil  of  which  they  consist.  In  the  mean  time  our 
most  careful  deductions  must  be  considered  as  partial  only,  and  as  opm  to  d^-dit 
—as  facts  by  the  combination  and  comparison  of  which  we  are  hereatier  to  ar- 
rive at  more  general  truths. 

With  these  prehminary  observations,  I  turn  to  the  experiments  themselves— 
A. — Tlu  experiments  upon  turnips. 

The  first  series,  those  qf  Lord  Blantyre — except  the  general  answer  t/iat  saline 
iiitstances  cannot  replace  farm-yard  manure — alTord  no  very  satisfactory  results. 
They  exhibit,  indeed,  some  striking  circumstances — such  as 

1°.  That  100  lbs.  of  salt  per  acre  may,  in  a  dry  season,  reduce  the  natural  or 
unaided  produce  of  turnips  one-half— and  that  the  some  weight  of  nitrate  of  soda 
may  reduce  it  one-fourth. 

2°.  That  in  such  a  season  as  much  as  16  cwt.  of  rape-dust  per  acre  may  be 
applied,  one-half  drilled  in,  and  one-half  as  atop-dressing,  without  producing  amy 
sensiile  benefit. 

3°.  That  the  same  may  be  the  case,  if  eight  cwt.  of  rape-dust  be  drilled  in, 
and  half  a  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  afterwards  applied  as  a  top-dressing — 
while  if  the  same  weight  of  common  salt  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  instead, 
the  crop  will  be  increased  one-half 

These  results  are  too  anomalous  to  be  considered  for  the  present  as  more  tha- 
accidental.  They  may  possibly  be  exnlained  either  by  the  different  degrees  rt 
moisture  of  the  several  parts  of  the  field  in  which  the  mixtures  were  applied— 
or  on  the  supposition,  which  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  concentrated  state 
some  of  these  saline  substances  are  more  kurlfid  to  the  grov;ing  plant  than  others. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  season  was  so  unpropitious  to  this  series  of  experi- 
ments, for  though  the  following  experiments  of  iVIr.  Fleming  afford  some  valuable 
information,  further  knowledge  still  is  wanted  in  regard  to  the  relative  effects  oj 
d:ff:reiit  saline  Siihslances  upon  the  growth  of  turnips,  where  no  fermentible  ma- 
nure is  apphed. 

i°.  In  these  experiments,  a  striking  contrast  is  presented  between  the  effects 
of  rape-dust  and  those  of  guano.  16  cwt,  per  acre  of  the  former  gave  only  3| 
tons  of  turnip  bulbs,  while  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  the  latter  gave  5  tons.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  rape-duSt  requires  -moist  weather  or  occasional  rain,  while  guano, 
even  in  very  dry  seasons,  will  produce  a  considerable  effect.  This  is  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  employment  of  the  latter  substance  as  a  manure  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Peru. 


II.  The  next  four  series  of  experiments,  those  of  JMr.  Fleming,  are  rich  in  re- 
sults and  suggestions. 

1=.  Limits  of  errar. — The  first  observation  whch  a  careful  examination  of 
them  will  lead  the  reader  to  make — and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  important 
one  in  reference  to  all  future  experiments  of  this  kind — is  suggested  by  the  se- 
cond series — those  upon  early  yellow  turnips,  p.  44. 

In  this  seres  there  are  included  two  plots  (Nos.  5  and  18),  upon  which  no 
manure  was  used.  Upon  one  of  these  the  produce  amounted  to  12  tons  17  cwt., 
upon  the  other  to  11  tons  8  cwt.  only — being  a  difference  of  IJ  tons,  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.  This  difference  between  two  equal  portions  of  the  same 
field,  apparei.tly  similar  in  soil,  could  scarcely,  I  think,  have  been  anticipated, 
and  it  shews  t.-at — where  the  p-oduce  obtai'^ed  by  llie  application  of  tmo  wrdike 
manures,  to  tni.  turnip  crop,  does  not  differ  more  than  1  i  tons  per  acre,  the  effects 
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cf  Ihs  two  manures  may  be  considered  as  piaclically  eqnal-~s\r\c&  Has  amount  of 
mSTerence  may  liave  arisen  from  the  unlike  qualities  of  the  two  plots  of  land,  to 
whnh  the  manures  were  respectively  applied 

This  is  an  important  practical  rule  for  enabling  us  to  judge  accurately  in 
regard  to  the  true  effect  of  the  several  manures  employed  in  the  series  of  experi- 
ments (p.  44)  referred  to,  but  the  fact  itself  suggests  also  an  impoitant  modifi- 
cation in  the  mode  of  conducting  all  similar  comparative  experiments  in  future. 

In  my  previously  published  Suggestions,  I  have  recommended  the  setting 
apart  o(  oiie  undressed  porLon  only  of  the  field  on  which  the  trials  were  made-- 
considering  th.-.*  the  produce  of  this  portion  would  represent  the  average  fertility 
of  the  whole  u.  dressed  part  of  the  field  But  these  experim-ents  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing seem  to  shjw  that  this  opinion  cannot  safely  be  entertained.  It  appears  to 
be  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  future  experiments  from  which  accurate  deduc- 
tions are  intended  to  be  drawn — thai  Imo  undressed  plots,  at  least,  slitmld,  in  ehk 
(Ose,  be  Tneosnred  out,  and  their  relative  produce  ascertained,  in  order  to  afford  a 
trast-worthy  average  of  the  unaided  fertility  of  the  land. 

Suggestion  I. — For  the  clearing  up  of  this  poi'nt,  however,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  institute  a  series  of  weighings  of  the  produce  of  equal  portions  of 
land,  in  several  different  parts  of  the  same  field,  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
tilled  and  manured  in  the  same  way.  This  would  throw  some  certain  and  sat- 
isfactory light  upon  the  amount  of  variation  which,  from  natural  causes,  may 
take  place  in  the  same  crop,  grown  upon  different  parts  of  the  same  field,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.  We  should  thus  be  enabled  to  allow  for  the 
influence  of  natural  causes  upon  the  results  of  such  experiments  as  are  made, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  true  action  of  the  different  manures  we  apply. 

iSufigeslion  II. — But  if  some  slight  difference  in  the  soil,  which  the  eye  cannot 
detect,  be  capable  of  materially  alVecting  the  natural  pjoduce  of  the  unmanured 
parts  of  a  field,  it  may  also  be  sufficient  to  modiiy — that  is,  to  increase  or  to 
lessen — the  effects  produced  by  the  saline  and  other  manures  we  apply  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  field.  It  suggests  itself,  therefore,  as  the  more  pru- 
dent and  wary  course  of  experiment  to  dress  two  plots  at  least  with  each  of  tile 
manures  whose  relative  virtues  we  are  desii'ous  of  testing,  and  these  in  different 
parts  of  the  piece  of  land  upon  which  our  trials  ai-e  made.  The  mean  produce 
of  the  two  or  more  plots  we  thus  dress,  compai'ed  with  the  mean  produce  of 
those  (0  which  no  dressing  has  been  given,  will  indicate  more  nearly  the  aver- 
age effect  of  the  .manure  we  have  been  tiying,  upon  the  given  soil  and  crop. 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  the  new  precautions  thus  indicated,  one  of  those 
practical  results  which  year  by  year  will  necessarily  flow  from  the  continuation 
of  the  train  of  inductive  experimental  research,  now,  I  hope,  faii'ly  entered  upon 
by  t!.e  practical  agriculture  of  our  country. 

2"^.   Gaaiyi. — Among  the  other  experiments  upon  turnips  here  stated,  those 
apoG  guano  are  the  most  practically  successful.     Thus,  per  acre,  without  any 
farra-yard  manure 
3    cwt.  of  guano  alone  gave  23  ^^ns    8  cwt.  of  Siccdes  .         (p.  41)- 

5     CWt.  of  guano  with  )     oc\  a  n  ^       r  rt      i      tj- u  I        A\^ 

20    lushelsrf  wood-ashes  p2  tons    2  cwt.  of  Bar/;/  y.ito        .        (p.  44). 

5    rwt.  of  guano  alone  S2  tons  15  cwt.  of  Wliitc  Globes  (p.  46). 

3j  cwt.  do.  20  tons    0  cwt.  of  Yellow  i^-  White  mixed  (p.  4fi). 

3j  cjft.  do.  28  tons    0  cv/i.  of  Purple-topped  Yellow    (p  47). 

TS^ese  results  are  very  gratifying,  since  they  seem  to  shew  that  for  the  turnip 
crop  this  light  and  portable  manure  may  be  substituted  with  safety  for  farm- 
yaru  dung.  But  C-ey  are  more  gratifying  in  connection  with  the  large  reduction 
whi.'ii  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  price  of  this  substance.  In  none  of  the 
casr-- above  mentioned  did  the  quantity  applied  exceed  5  tons  per  acre.  This 
quantity  may  now  be  p  irchased  for  three  guineas,  though  v/hen  these  experi- 
ments were  undertaken    t  cost  £6   5s. 

It  is  no  small  mattei    f  congratulation,  tha.  Jiis  important  reduction  has  been 
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mainly  brought  aboiit  by  the  expression  of  scientific  opinion,  and  by  the  readU 
ness  \yith  which  various  persons,  manure-manufacturers  and  others,  liave  put 
in  practice  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Appendix 
vP- 20),  for  the  formation  of  c.n  artificial  mixture  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
guano  The  fear  of  competition  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  the  market, 
and  led  the  importers  of  this  substance  to  content  thernselves  with  a  smaller 
profit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tha;  the  more  extended  sale  which  has  followed  the 
reduction,  will  lea;  e  tlie  spirited  merchants  who  first  brought  it  into  the  country 
no  reason  to  regret  the  diminution  in  price.  The  benefits  which  the  practical 
agi-iculturist  derives  from  one  such  reduction  as  this  are  not  all  at  first 
sight  perceptible.  The  demand  for  guano  has  so  gready  lessened  the  call  for 
rape-dust,  that  it  has  also  fallen  in  price  from  £S  to  £5  lOs.  per  ton.  Thus 
ramified  and  extended  are  the  results  of  a  single  chemical  investigation — or  the 
publication  of  a  single  well-founded  scientific  opinion. 

3°  Artificial,  Guano. — In  connection  with  this  .subject  it  is  important  to  as- 
certain to  what  extent  the  attempts  to  manufacture  a  substitute  for  the  natural 
guano  have  been  attended  with  success — in  so  far  as  the  turnip  crop  is  concern- 
ed. The  only  comparative  results  which  the  above  experiments  present,  are  the 
following — those  upon  Swedes  being  obtained  by  the  use  of  3  cwt.  of  each 
mixture,  those  upon  the  yellow  and  white  turnips  by  the  use  of  5  cwt.  of  each: — 

Swede.".  Early  Ypllr.w.  White  Globe. 

1°.  Nothing  .        .        .     13  tons  5  cwt.    13  tons  17  cwt.    — tons — cwt. 

2°.  Natural  guano  .     33     "     R    "       33     "       3    "       33     "    15    " 

3°.  Barochan  artificial  guano    17     "14    "      34     "      2    "      22    "    10    " 
4°.  Turnbull's  artificial  guano  14     "11    "      31     "      4    "      —    "    —    " 

These  results  show  that,  when  equal  quantities  are  employed,  equal  results 
are  not  obtained  from  the  natural  guano  and  from  the  artificial  mixtures. 
It  also  appears  that  Mr.  Fleming's  mixture  is  much  more  efficacious  than  iha, 
of  ATr.  Turnbull.  They  are  made  up,  with  some  modifications,  after  the  recip 
given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Appendix  (p.  25),  /jut  are,  no  doubt,  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  indirect  benefits  which  will  re- 
sult from,  the  introduction  of  this  foreign  maiiiire,  that  it  will  stimulate  to  expe- 
riments, by  which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  at  last  successfully  imitate  it — and  wil. 
lead,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  more  general  and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  upon  which  mixed  manures  ought  to  be  compounded,  and  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  them  with  the  greatest  possible  economy.  Many  crude  mix- 
tures may  be  madg  at  first,  by  dealers  in  manure  and  others,  and  many  instan- 
ces of  want  of  success  may  occur,  hut  now  that  we  have  adopted  the  ayslem  of 
rerordins  rriinlfs,  ir/ietkcr  apparently  svce^^fid  or  the  contrary^  there  is  PitLle  fear 
of  our  arrivin^^  at  aatisfactorii  and  economical-  truths  at  last. 

S'lfisestioTi  HI. — In  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  real  ad- 
vance of  scientific  agricult-are,  I  would  suggest  tha.t  no  viixtvre  sho-ultL  bevsed  oi 
which  t'fc  composilian  is  not  exactly  known — which,  therefore,  has  not  been  either 
made  by  the  experimenter  himself  or  by  some  dealer  upon  whose  honor  perfect 
reliance  is  to  be  placed.  The  use  of  the  random  mixtures  now  sold  under  so 
miny  different  names,  however  successful  they  may  be  in  this  or  that  case,  can 
never  lead  to  the  discovery  of  useful  agricultural  principles,  and,  therefore,  are 
unwiirthv  of  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  of  inductive  experimental  ogricidtvre. 

\°.  Sillphate  if  ammonia.— Tntsp.  remarks  lead  me  to  notice  theeffect  ascrib- 
ed in  Mr.  Fleming's  second  table  (p.  44),  to  sulphate  of  ammonia — one  cwt. 
of  which  nearly  doubled  Ihe  crop.     Thus — 

The  unmanured  soil  gave         .         .         12  tons  17  cwt. 
With  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia         34    "      II     " 

This  is  exactly  equal  to  the  effect  produced  by  15  cwt.  of  rape-dust  at  a  cost  of 
£''i  lOs.  But  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  here  employed  was  that  prepared  by 
Ihe  Messrs.  Turnbull,  of  Glasgow — which  is  not  merely  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
liut  a  variable  and  i,  ■'.deter mined  mixture.     It  is  prepared  from  urine,  and  I  bo. 
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lieve  is  contaminated  also  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  saline  substances 
artificia,ly  added  to  it.  That  it  contains  many  substances  useful  to  plants  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  manure  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, but  under  ils  present  name  it  can  only  lead  to  false  deductions  in  expe- 
rimental agriculture — and  the  use  of  it,  therefore,  in  comparative  uials  such  as 
these  we  are  now  discussing,  ought  to  be  avoided.  It  is  only,  as  I  have  already 
said,  from  the  use  of  pure  substances  mixed  in  known  proportions,  that  valua- 
ble, because  undoubted,  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  It  is  in  veiin  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  diversity  of  soil  and  cMmate,  if  new  causes  of  diversity 
are  introduced  by  the  very  substances  with  which  our  experiments  are  made. 

5°.  Bones  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid. — The  action  of  bones  is  not  in  general 
exhausted  in  a  single  season.  If  they  are  in  the  state  fif  fii  ^  dust,  they  decom- 
pose more  quickly  and  cease  to  act  in  a  shorter  space  ot  ).me.  By  dividing 
tliem  still  more  minutel)';,  or  by  solution  in  an  acid,  it  has  been  thought  that 
their  apparent  efficacy  might  be  increased.  Mr.  FJeming,  in  1841,  made  some 
experiments  which  seemed  to  Justify  this  conclusion.  In  the  present  tables 
other  results  are  exhibited,  which  favoui  the  same  opinion.  I  place  togethei 
here  the  results  upon  potatoes,  as  well  aa  upon  turnips,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison: — 

Bone-dust.         Bonesin  muriafic  acid, 

16  CWT.  18  CWT.  3  CWT.  10  CWT. 

tons.  cwt.       tons.  cwt.      tons.  cwt.      tons.  cwt. 
Swede  Turnips  .        .        .         14     17        —    —        —    —        18     11 

White  Don  Potatoes         .        .        —    —  9     15        12     15        —    — 

These  results,  the  only  ones  contained  in  our  tables  which  can  be  compared 
together,  are  both  greatly  in  favour  of  the  dissolved  bones,  in  so  far  as  the  action 
upon  the  first  crop  is  concerned.  It  will  require  longer  observation  to  deter- 
mine in  whii;h  ibrm  the  same  weight  of  bones  will  produce  the  more  lasting 
eiTects — and  will  be  the  more  economical  on  the  who's. 

6°.  Nitrate  of  soda. — The  effect  of  1  cwt.  of  this  salt  per  acre  upon  the  early 
yellow  turnip  is  very  remarkable  (p.  44),  having  given  upwards  of  27  tons  of 
bulbs,  at  a  cost  of  25s.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  similar  experiment  is  re- 
corded upon  the  other  varieties  of  turnip,  either  by  Mr.  Fleming  or  by  Mr.  Al- 
exander. In  the  text  (Lecture  XV.,  p.  335  to  p.  342)  an  abstract  of  all  the  pub- 
lished results  hitherto  obtained  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  found  in  a 
•tabulated  form. 

7°.  Lime. — An  interesting  result  in  Mr.  Fleming's  first  table  may  hereafter 
lead  to  some  satisfactory  expeiimental  determinations  of  the  points  considered 
still  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which,  and  the  time  when,  lime  may 
be  most  efficaciously  applied,  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  particular  crops.  He 
caused  carbonate  of  lime  and  caustic  (newly  slaked  1)  lime  to  be  sown  in  the 
drills  without  manure,  and  the  effect  upon  the  crop  of  Swedes  was  as  follows : 

Soil  unmanured 13  tons  5  cwt. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  20  bushels  .         .         16      "    11     " 

Caustic  lime,  50  bush  els         .  11      "     8    " 

The  immediate  effects  of  lime  applied  in  these  two  forms  was  very  different — 
the  caustic  lime  lessened  the  turnip  crop,  while  the  c.nrbonate  increased  it  by 
4i  tons.  This  effect  most  probably  arose  from  the  lime,  in  its  caustic  state, 
taking  from  the  soil  the  carbonic  and  other  organic  acids  from  which  the  roots 
in  the  early  infancy  of  the  plant  would  have  derived  a  portion  of  their  nourish- 
ment, and  thus  retarding  and  stunting  their  growth.  At  all  events  the  experi- 
ment seems  to  indicate  that  lime  ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  carbonate — the  7nild 
state — more  or  less  entirely,  if  it  is  intended  to  benefit  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
immediately  applied.  When  mixed  with  manure,  however,  where  vegetable 
matter  abounds  in  the  soil,  or  where  the  lime  is  merely  harrowed  into  the  sur- 
face— in  all  which  cases  it  will  readily  become,  in  a  great  measure,  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid — the  skilft-.l  fanner  will  understand  that  the  deduction  drawn 
from  the  pre .  Jding  experimer,;  will  not  apply. 
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S°.  Iiape--inst.--The  resulle  exhibited  in  this  year's  experiments,  generally, 
nre  not  so  fiivouiable  to  the  employment  of  this  substance  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed. The  reason,  however,  is,  probably,  that  which  has  already  been  suggested 
in  discussing  the  results  obtamed  at  Lennox  Love— that  rape-dust  requires  a 
moist  sod  or  occasional  simmers.  But  this  itself  is  an  important  probable  deduction. 
The  reader  will  find  a  comparative  view  of  the  whole  of  the  results  with  this 
substance  in  the  text  (see  Lecture  XVII ) 

_^^^.  Animal  C'tarcoal. — The  effect  of  animal  charcoal  upon  Swedes  in  Mr. 
Fleming's  experiments  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  guano.  It  is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  further  trials,  and  especially  in  comparison  with  what  is  called  exhausted 
animal  charcoal — that  which  has  already  been  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar. 
In  France,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  preferred  to  the  former,  and  to  be  sold  by  the 
sugar  refiners  at  a  higher  price  than  they  pay  for  it  in  the  recently  prepared 
state. 

10°.  Olher  mixed  manures. — In  regard  to  other  mixed  manures,  the  reader 
will  find  much  practical  information  by  tlie  study  especially  of  No.  3  of  Mr. 
Fleming's  tables,  p.  45  ;  and  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  those  of  Mr.  Alexander,  p.  46. 
These  are  the  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  practical  man,  since  Mr.  Flem- 
ing considers  himself  justified  in  remarking  as  the  general  result  of  the  experi- 
ments in  p.  45,  that  any  of  the  mixLures  used  mil  in  his  land  produce  an  avt 
rage  crop  of  turnips  at  a  less  expense  than  farrrtr-yard  mamire.  This  is  the  kina 
of  result  which  it  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  practical  man  to  work  out 
for  himself  upon  his  own  land. 

11°.  Size  and  weight  of  hulbs. — There  remains  only  one  other  topic  in  con- 
nection with  these  experiments  to  which  space  will  permit  me  at  present  to  ad- 
vert. In  the  remarks  upon  the  table  inserted  in  p.  44,  it  is  stated  that  the  tur- 
nips on  the  plots  dressed  with — 

Guano  and  wood-ashes — were  pre-eminent  for  size  oflndbs. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia— Zrt/'^e  in  bufh^  but  soft,  and  light  in  weight. 

Potash  and  lime,  salt  and  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  nitrate  of  soda— S7/wi?» 
in  bulb,  but  firm  and  solid. 

Bone-dust  and  the  artificial  guanos — both  containing  bones — the  bulbs  firm 
ani  solid,  but  twt  remarkable  in  size. 

Now  upon  the  solidity  of  the  bulb — other  things  being  equal — -it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  relative  nourishing  properties  of  diiTerent  species  of  turnip  will 
materially  depend.  The  quantity  of  water  which  different  specimens  of  the 
same  variety  of  turnip  contain  varies  from  79  to  91  per  cent. — that  is,  some  tur- 
nips of  the  same  species  contain  oiili/  four-fifths,  while  others  contain  upwards  of 
nine-tenths  of  their  weight  of  water.  In  other  words,  the  same  variety  of  turnip 
may  contain  such  unlike  quantities  of  water,  that  2  tons  grown  on  one  spot 
may  not  contain  more  than  1  ton  grown  in  another.  Theweigkt  of  bulbs,  there- 
fore, is  no  safe  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  food  raised  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  field — where  the  general  treatment,  or  the  substances  applied  to  aid  the 
growth,  have  been  different. 

Now  in  the  above  experiments  the  guano  gave  32  tons  of  very  large,  the  sul- 

fhate  of  ammonia  24  of  soft,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  27of  sma^  and  solid  bulbs, 
t  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  actual  quantity  of  food  raised  by  the  aid  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  v/as  much  greater  than  even  by  the  natural  guano.  It  may  also 
have  been  that  the  14j  tons  of  solid  bulbs  given  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  the  12i  raised  from  the  land  without  manure  at  all,  may  have  contained  as 
much  nutriment  as  the  24  tons  of  so/s  bulbs  raised  by  the  sulphate,  of  ammonia. 
Suggestion  IV. — The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  circumstance  as  the  last, 
shows  how  little  absolute  confidence  we  cEin  place  in  the  numerical  results  as 
yet  obtained,  considered  as  evidences  of  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  food,  which 
the  use  of  this  or  that  kind  of  manure  will  enable  us  to  raise  from  a  given  ex- 
tent of  land.  It  suggests,  also,  the  necessity  of  a  further  determination  of  the 
relative  quantity  of  water  contained  in  our  experimental  turnip  crops.  This 
will  without  difficulty,  bo  effciV.ed  by  selecting  thr&3  or  fijur  turnips  of  diflferent 
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sizes  from  each  sample — cutting  a  slice  from  eitl.CT  side,  and  one  from  the  mid- 
dle of  each  turnip — weighing  the  whole — drying  them  then,  first  in  the  air, 
afterwards  before  a  gentle  fire,  and  lastly  in  an  oven  so  hot  as  not  to  brown  white 
paper  or  dry  flour,  and  then  weighing.  The  loss  being  the  weight  of  the  water 
in  the  turnips,  will  enable  the  experimenter  to  determine  the  relative  quantities 
cf  food  raised  upon  his  different  plots,  and  therefore  the  relative  value  of  his 
different  applications  or  methods  of  culture. 

In  this  suggestion  the  reader  will  perceive  another  of  those  precautions  whiih 
the  prosecution  of  our  experimental  inquiries  renders  necessai-y — future  years 
will  suggest  others — but  the  increase  of  trouble  will  not  deter  the  zealous  la- 
bourer in  this  important  fioid — ^for  the  more  precautions  and  difficulties  multiply, 
the  greater  the  honour  will  be  to  tliose  who  by  perseverance  shall  successfully 
overcome  them. 

B. — The  ExperimeiUs  upon  Potatoes. 

Nearly  all  the  experiments  in  the  first  table  of  results  (p.  48)  were  made  with 
mixed  manures. 

1*^'  Chiano  and  rape-dust. — Among  these  tlie  effect  of  guano  is  again  striking, 
and  upon  two  of  the  varieties  greatly  exceeds  tliat  of  rape-dust.  Thus,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  three  varieties  tried  was — 

White  Don.  Red  Don.  Conuaught  Cups 

Unaided  sod   .        .        .    1  tons  1  cwt.        6  tons  15  cwt.        5  tons  15  cwt. 
WithScwt.  guano  .        .  18     "      9   "        —    "     _    "        _    "      _    " 
With  4  cwt.  guano.         ._"_'■         14     "       6    "         13     "       14    " 
With  1  ton  of  rape-dust .  13    "      6   "        10    ''        0    "        13     "        0    " 

We  are  not  enabled,  by  the  experiments  before  us,  to  comptire  its  effect  with 
that  of  farm-yard  manure. 

A  curious  question  suggests  itself  upon  the  inspection  of  the  above  numbers 
— one  which  could  scarcely  have  arisen  in  our  minds,  had  not  differences  such 
as  the  above  presented  themselves  among  the  results  of  our  experiments. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  a=,k  which  of  several  varieties  of  potato  is  tlie 
more  prolific — and  a  practical  man  who  ha*  made  the  trial  has  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  immediate  answer  to  the  question.  But  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing seem  to  say  that  t/te  relative  icei^kt  of  crop  tjieUed  by  each  of  two  or  mwe  va- 
rieties of  potato,  depends  vpon  llie  way  in  which  you  treat  or  manure  them.  With 
one  treatment  a  variety  (A),  with  another  a  variety  (B),  will  give  the  heaviest 
crop.     Thus,  our  three  varieties  gave  with — 

While  Don.  Red  Don.  Connau^lit  Cups. 

JSatural  guano    .     18  tons     9  cwt.        14  tons     G  cwt.         13  tons  14  cwt. 

Eape-dust  .        .     1'2     "      G   "  10    "       0     "  13     "       0     " 

Both  substanees  agree  in  saying  that  the  white  is  considerably  more  prolific 
than  the  red  Don.  But  while  the  guano  adds  that  both  Dons  are  more  prolific 
than  the  Cups,  the  rape-dust  pronounces  the  latter  variety  to  be  superior  to  either 
of  the  former.  Now  it  may  have  happened  that  in  the  last  case  of  the  three,  the 
rape-dust,  from  some  circumstance  not  noticed,  may  have  acted  better  than  in 
the  other  two  cases,  and  that  in  this  way  the  discordance  may  have  arisen.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  there  are  upon  record  no  otiier  experiments  made  upon 
any  two  of  the  varieties  of  potato  with  other  substances  used  in  like  proportion 
— by  whicli  this  question  might  have  been  in  some  measure  solved.  But  the 
interesting,  and  as  it  may  hereafter  prove,  important  inquiry  suggests  itself — 
what  is  the  order  of  relative  productiveness  of  the  several  varieties  ofl.he  same  ctiltl- 
ratedplanl,  w/ien  they  arc  severally  dressed  or  manured  with  this  or  iciih  that  sub- 
slinice?  This  question  wdl,  no  doubt,  hereafter  lead  to  extended  series  of  veiy 
refined  experimental  inquii-ies,  from  which  not  only  much  knowledge  but  much 
practical  benefit  may  be  derived. 

Suggestion  V—  It  may  be,  for  instance,  that  a  given  variety  of  potato,  turnip, 
oat,  -arley,  &c.,  is  more  valuable  ?.s  food,  more  agi-ecasle  tt  the  taste,  or  bringi 
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ft  better  price  in  the  market — but  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  cult.je  is  the  least 
productive  of  those  generally  cultivated.  It  would  then  be  not  only  an  interest- 
mg,  but  an  miportant  economical  question  to  ask— could  this  variety  be  render- 
ed more  productive  by  a  different  mode  of  treatment— one  especially  adapted  to 
Its  own  nature  1  Would  the  practical  man  not  rejoice  to  think  that  such  a  result 
could  be  brought  about  by  the  aid  and  suggestions  of  science!  Yet  this  is  tlie 
result  to  which  the  refuied  series  of  expea-iments  suggested  by  the  question 
aboTO  proposed  may  po.ssibly  had. 

May  I  venture  to  hope  that  some  of  m)  "xore  zealous  readers  will  be  induced, 
during  the  present  or  succeeding  summei ,  to  m.ake  trials  of  the  relative  effects 
of  the  same  salme  or  other  known  substances  and  mixtures,  upon  different  varie- 
ties of  the  same  crop — of  potatoes,  turnips,  wheat,  &c.,  in  circumstances  other- 
wise equal,  in  some  such  form  as  the  following : 

Variely  A.  Variety  B.  Variety  C.         Variety  D.  Variety  E. 

"iubatances.  Subslances.  Substances.  Substances.  Substances. 

-*•   I  J!-  !  C.  A.  I  B.  I   C.  A.  I  B.  I  C.  A.   I  B.  I  C.  A.   |  B.  J  C. 

The  results  if  carefully  ascertained  aie  sure  to  lead  to  good,  if  they  should 
not  be  successful  at  once  in  solving  the  problem  above  proposed, 

3°.  Solidity  arid,  size  of  the  potatoes. — Nothing  is  said  in  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Fleming,  or  his  overseer,  in  regard  to  the  size  or  solidity  of  the  different 
varieties  of  potato,  or  of  the  different  samples  of  the  same  variety  on  which  the 
experiments  were  made.  Yet  in  connection  with  the  remarks  I  have  already 
offered  upon  these  qualities  of  the  turnip,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  potato  is 
subject  to  similar  variations  in  the  proportion  of  water  it  contains — and,  there- 
fore, in  the  relative  amount  of  nourishment  capable  of  being  afforded  by  equal 
weights  of  its  different  varieties. 

Some  potatoes  contain  less  than  70,  others  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  water, 
so  that  while  100  tons  of  one  sample  will  give  only  20  tons  of  nourishment,  the 
same  weiglit  of  another  will  give  30  tons,  or  one  half  more.  In  general,  aiv^ti 
as  grow  on  heavy  or  clay  soils,  or  such  as  are  less  ripe,  contain  the  most,  while 
those  which  have  been  planted  upon  sandy  spots,  or  are  fully  ripe,  contain  the 
least  water.  But  the  effect  produced  by  different  soils  we  begin  now  to 
see  may  be  produced  by  different  methods  of  dressing  or  medicating  our  crops 
also. 

Suggestion  VI.  — It  would  be  interesting  to  determine,  therefore,  by  actual 
experiment,  the  relative  proportions  of  water  contained  in  the  produce  of  the 
several  experimental  patches  of  potato  ground  upon  the  same  field,  when 
equally  ripe,  or  when  dug  up  on  the  same  day.  This  would  afford  us  the 
means  of  approximating  still  more  closely  to  the  true  economical  action  of  our 
different  manures  upon  the  potato  crop.  It  may  turn  out  that  in  certain  cases 
the  increase  of  produce,  as  indicated  by  a  greater  weight,  is  only  apparent, 
while  the  increased  amount  of  food  raised  may  in  other  cases  be  considerable, 
though  the  balance  indicates  no  increase  of  weight. 

Did  we  know  the  relative  proportions  of  water  in  the  several  samples  of  the 
three  varieties  of  potato  raised  by  Mr.  Fleming  by  the  aid  of  guano,  and  of 
rape-dust,  already  compared  together,  our  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  relative 
productiveness,  when  treated  by  either  substance,  might  be  materially  altered. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  point  also  will  hereafter  arrest  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  experimentalists. 

4^.  Pa-manml  ejfects  of  saline  manures  on  the  fwlv/re  productiveness  of  tlie 
sr,;,j^ — Recommending  to  ray  practicf.l  readers  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  an  admixture  of  wood-ashes  with  the  several  dressings  applied  to  tne 
turnip  and  potato  crop,  I  pass  on  to  the  two  following  series  of  experitnepta 
with  saline  manures  upon  the  potato  crop,  as  given  on  p.  49.  These  two  series 
are  well  conceived,  and  the  result;-,  very  instructive.  Of  theje  results  the  on? 
which  seems  to  mi  most  deserving  i'the  attention  of  the  practical  man  is  cott 
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tained  in  a  few  worJs,  thrast  in  as  it  were,  among  the  remarks  appended  to  the 
table  (1°,  p.  49.)  In  tlie  later  printed  copies  I  nave  caused  them  to  be  put  in 
italics,  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  into  notice.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  p. 
20  of  this  Appendi.x,  he  will  find  a  remarkable  experiment  recorded,  in  H'hicn. 
by  top-dressing  well-manured  potatoes,  with  a  mixture  of  i  of  nitrate  and  |  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  the  enormous  crop  of  30  tons  an  acre  was  obtained  from  the 
small  plot  experimented  upon.  Some  of  these  potatoes  were  kept  for  seed,  and 
planted  alongside  of  others  of  tlie  same  variety,  which  had  not  been  so  dressed, 
aivi  tlie  result  is  stated  in  the  few  words  above  referred  to — "  IViese  last,  v/nder 
tlie  same  Ireaiinent  in  every  respect,  dui  mit  prodibce  so  good  a  crop  by  15  boUs  (3| 
tons)  per  acre." 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  experiment  is  ti  be  relied  upon — for  we  must  not 
be  hasty  in  drawing  general  conclusions — it  appears  that  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  skilful  treatment  of  the  potato  plant  does  not  terminate  with  the 
greater  immediate  crop  we  reap,  but  extends  also  into  future  years,  improving 
the  seed  and  rendering  its  after-culture  more  productive. 

Suggestion  VII. — This  idea  is  worth  pursuing,  were  it  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  out  the  possible  existence  of  so  important  a  physiological  law — how 
much  more  when  it  appears  so  pregnant,  with  important  practical  results.  But 
thus  it  is  in  all  cases,  that  the  prosecution  of  experimental  research,  with  im- 
mediate reference  either  to  purely  scientific  or  to  purely  practical  results,  ends 
in  improving  and  benefitting  both  abstract  science  and  economical  practice, 

I  am  unwilling  to  follow  out  or  to  reason  upon  this  possible  law,  as  if  it 
were  really  established;  but  the  possibility  of  its  truth  appears  to  throw  light 
upon  such  questions  as  this — why  the  seed  must  occasionally  be  changed  if 
lar^e  crops  are  to  be  continually  reaped.  One  soil  may  be  adapted  to  give  the 
plant  a  large  supply  of  this  or  that  substance  in  which  the  other  soil  is  com- 
paratively deficient;  and  it  may  be  possible  to  medicate  our  seed-corn,  while 
growing,  so  as  to  give  it  the  qualities  which  at  present  it  can  acquire  only  by  a 
change  of  soil. 

All  this,  however,  can  be  only  determined  by  experiment,  and  the  inteUigent 
reader  will  nc*  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  richness  of  these  first  trials, 
in  sugfiestions  for  future  carefully  conducted  experimental  researches. 

5°.  How  should  saliiie  'manures  be  applied  to  the  potato  crop? — Ought  they  to 
be  mixed  with  the  manure,  or  to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  1  JWr.  Fleming's 
experiments  do  not  fidly  solve  this  question  ;  because  the  soil  on  his  two  fields 
was  very  unlike  in  quality.  Thus  with  manure  alone  the  one  field  produced 
12  tons  15  cwt ,  the  other  only  8  tons  17  cwt  per  acre.  A  perfectly  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  can  be  obtained  only  by  experiments  with  the  same  sub- 
stances, upon  the  same  soil,  and  with  the  same  variety  of  potato.  Yet  the  experi- 
ments now  before  us  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  upon  tliis  point,  and 
such  of  them  as  are  capable  of  being  compai-ed  together  are  much  in  /atw« 
of  mixing  tlie  saline  sidislnnces  with  the  manure.  Thus  appUed  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  by  both  inethods,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  gave  the  follo%ving  results  : — 


Manure  alone 12 

Nitrate  of  soda Ki 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  .  . 
The  proportionate  increase,  therefore,  in  these  three  cases,  is  greatly  in  favoui 
of  mixing  with  the  manure,  but  something  may  depend  upon  the  soil  and 
season ;  and,  therefore,  other  experiments  ai'e  necessary  before  we  can  draw  a 
general  coticlusion.  It  may  prove  that  some  aC  better  when  applied  in  the  one 
way,  and  some  hi  the  other. 
G°    Sulphate  of  so  i-.. — With  this  substance  applied  in  either  way,  the  lingu 


FIRST 

FIELD. 

BECOND  FIELD. 

Top-dressed. 

Mixed  with  manure. 

tdns. 

cwt. 

tons,    cwt 

.     12 

15 

8    17 

.     1(! 

12      7 

13 

5 

U       7 

.     U 

10 

13      7 
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lar  and  consistent  result  was  obtained  that  2  cwt.  per  acre  caused  no  altmfttion 
whatever  in  the  weight  of  the  produce  upon  either  of  the  two  on  which  the  triaU 
were  made.     Of  the  respective  qiialilies  of  the  crops  nothing  is  staled. 

7°.  Siilp-'iate  wU/i  nitrate  of  soiii. — Tlie  above  result  with  sulphate  of  soda 
sdone,  is  the  more  remaikableYrorn  the  known  effect  produced  by  this  and  other 
sulphates  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda.  This  year,  also,  the  mixture  of 
nitrate  with  sulphate  of  soda  added  one-half  (6  tons  per  acre)  to  the  crop,  a 
greater  proportionate  increase  even  than  in  the  experiment  of  1841,  which  gave 
an  increase  of  8  tons  out  of  a  total  produce  of  30  tons  per  acre.  But  this 
season  Mr.  Fleming  has  tried,  with  still  greater  success,  a  mixture  of  1  cwt. 
each  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  produce  rising  by  the  use 
of  this  top-dressing  to  22i  tons.  The  relative  effects  of  the  two  sulphates 
would  have  been  more  clearly  proved,  had  the  proportions  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  per  acre  in  the  two  mixtures  been  the  same. 

8°.  Nitrates  of  soda  and  potash. — Another  interesting  fact  to  add  to  those 
alrerdy  registered  upon  the  relative  efficiency  of  these  two  saline  substances,  is 
presented  in  page  49.     One  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of— 

Nitrate  of  soda  gave     .         16    tons. 

Nitrate  of  potash  gave 18j  tons. 

This  difference  may  have  been  due  to  accidental  causes — or  the  ]8i  tons  of 
the  one  result  may  have  contained  no  more  food  than  the  16  tons  of  the  other; 
but  tlie  multiplication  of  accurate  experiments  will  eventually  lead  us  to  the 
truth.  Apparent  failures  and  discordant  results  must  not  discourage  the  prac- 
tical man.  By  recording  all  trust- worthy  results,  the  Ught  will  almost  sponta- 
neously spring  up  at  last. 

9".  Silkate  of  potash. — The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  substance,  and 
the  remarks  appended  to  them  (p.  50),  are  deserving  of  much  attention.  In  re- 
ference to  this  compound,  and  to  the  silicate  of  soda,  I  beg  the  reader  to  turn  to 
the  suggestions  contained  in  this  Appendix,  p.  40. 

10°,  Mixed  manures. — The  mixtures  in  page  50  will  no  doubt  be  imitated, 
and  by  those  who  can  obtain  them  oC  known  composition,  comparative  experi- 
ments may  be  tried  with  advantage  both  to  theory  and  to  practice. 

C. —  The  Experiments  upon  Barky. 

The  true  practical  value  of  the  experiments  upon  barley  will  be  shown  by 
placing  them  in  the  following  form : — 

Increase.  £    s.  d   Coat  per  bush. 

Nitrate  of  soda  with  common  salt,  gave  o    bush,  for  0  17  6    —    3s.  8d. 

Sulphate  of  soda  with  sulphate  pf  magnesia,  7J  bush,  for  0  15  0  —  Ss.  Id. 
Guano  (at  25s.),        ....  17    bush  for  3  18  0    —    4s.  7d. 

Common  salt 6    bush,  for  0    4  6    —    Os.  9d. 

TurnbuU's  artificial  guano,        .        .  2    bush,  for  14  0    —  12s.  Od. 

The  cheapest  application,  without  doubt,  upon  this  soil,  is  common  salt. 
At  half  the  above  price  guano  would  produce  the  barley  at  2s,  3d,  per  bushel, 
and  the  larger  quantity  reaped,  together  with  the  value  of  the  straw  in  the  pre- 
paration of  manure,  may  satisfy  many  that  either  guano  or  the  mixture  of  sul- 
phates may  be  used  with  profit.  It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  the  common 
oalt,  however,  that  it  produced  the  heaviest,  while  guano  produced  the  lightest 
grain. 

From  the  experiment  with  nitrate  of  potash  no  result  can  fairly  be  drawn,  in 
consequence  jf  the  great  drought  of  the  season  (see  Mr.  Gardiner's  remarks). 

D. —  Tie  Experiments  vpon  Oais. 

1°.  Negative  effect  of  saline  manures. — The  first  of  the  two  series  of  expert. 

ments  above  recorded  being  made  at  Lennox  Love — like  those  made  at  the  same 

place  upon  turnips — derive  their  principal  interest  from  the  illustration  they 

tfford  of  the  neg:t've  effect  of  ra'Use  manures  upon  the  ou*,  crop,  under  the  ii> 
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Auence  of  great  heal  and  drought.     [  select  the  mere  simple  and  striking  cases 
of  diminution.     The  undressed  part  of  the  field  produced  54  bushels  per  acre 
Common  salt  diminished  this  produce  by   6  bushels. 

Nitrate  of  soda 12j      " 

Sulphate  of  soda 154      " 

Rape-dust        ...  .     .  .        9        " 

Soot ...  I2i      " 

while  3  cwt.  of  guano  raised  the  produi  3  to  70  bushels,  being  an  increase  of  16 
btisbcs. 

These  results  not  only  confirm  the  deductions  which  we  have  already  drawn 
from  the  preceding  experiments,  upon  potatoes  and  turnips — that  guano  will  act 
even  in  our  driest  seasons,  while  rape-dust  requires  at  least  occasional  rain — but 
they  go  further  in  showing  that,Uke  the  saline  substances,  ?'6fjE?e-(^izs^,  andevensoot^ 
will  inateriaUy  diminish  the  oat  crnp,  if  the  season  6e  dislinguished  by  remarkable 
drought. 

2°.  Moss  oals. — The  experiments  upon  moss  oats  (p.  53)  are  a  continuation 
and  e.'ctension  of  those  of  1811  with  gi-eater  attention  to  accuracy  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  produce.  The  last  column  in  the  table  speaks  for  itself.  The 
general  produce  of  tlie  field  being  43  bushels  per  acre. 

Increase.  Cost  per  hush. 

Sulphate  of  ammoaia  gave  ...  9  bushels  2s.  3d. 

Sulphate  of  soda  with  nitrate  of  soda  gave  18  bushels  Is.  7d. 

Bones  in  muriatic  acid  giive  .         18  bushels  Is.  6d. 

Silicate  of  potash,  mixed  with  the  above,  gave   22  bushels  2s.  Od. 

in  the  last  two  cases  the  straw,  which  is  usually  imperfect  in  oats  grown  upon 
moss  land,  was  strong  and  healthy.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  tliat  all  these  exper- 
iments deserve  repetition,  though,  as  here  set  forth,  the  increase  of  grain  by  Nos. 
2  and  3  was  obtained  at  the  least  cost,  and,  therefore,  to  the  economist  will  ap- 
pear most  important. 

E. —  7Vie  Experiments  upon  Wlieat. 
I.  Ejfed  of  drotigU. — The  first  series,  those  made  at  Lennox  Love,  afford  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  the  effect  of  great  drovight  in  modifying  the  action  of  sa- 
line manures  and  of  rape  dust,  upon  the  wheat  crop.  The  more  prominent 
results  are  distinctly  brought  out  when  thrown  into  the  following  form.  The 
produce  of  the  undressed  part  of  the  field  being  47^  bushels  an  acre,  this  produce 
was  affected  by  the  several  substnnces  employed  in  the  following  manner: — 

Decrease  per  acre.    Increase  per  aci  e. 
Common  salt,  1  cwt.   .  1 J  bush.  — 

Sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt.      .         .         .         9^  bush.  — 

Soot,  32  bush slight.  — 

Nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt.         .  .  —  slight. 

Rape-dust,  IG  cwt.       .  .        .  ■ —  3i  bush. 

Guano,  2  cwt.      ...  .  —  \  bush. 

Thus,  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  tlie  soot  did  no  harm,  though  the  drought  did 
not  permit  them  to  do  any  good.  Common  salt  slightly,  and  sulphate  of  soda 
largely  diminished  the  crop  ofgiwn — whileof  these  four  substances  the  sulphate 
was  the  only  one  which  diminished  the  yield  ofsb-aw.  Nitrate  of  soda  and 
soot  largely  increased  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  guano  sliehtly  increased  the  yield  of  gi-ain,  and  rape-dust 
added  3j  bushels  to  the  natural  produce,  both  also  augmenting  the  weight  of 
the  straw  by  about  one-tenth  of  the  who'.e. 

In  tills  ease,  tlien,  the  rape-dust  surpassed  in  beneficial  efi'ect  the  natural 
giiaiio,  thougli,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  proved  gi"eatly  inferior  to  the  lattei 
when  applied  in  similar  proportions  to  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 

2"  Suggestion  VIII. —  This  fact  snggesis  an  inte?estijig  inquiry.  It  is  known 
ihat   ;r.e  of  tli  most  lucrative  modes  in   which  rape-dust  has  been  hitherte 
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Employed  as  a  manure  has  been  in  top-dressing  the  wheat  crop  (k'  the  nrece- 
ding  joart  of  this  Appendix,  p.  19).  Has  it.therefore,  somsspedal  acaptation  to 
the  wheat  crop— which  will  account  at  once  for  its  comparative  failure  upon  oats 
turnips,  and  potatoes,  and  for  its  superior  efficacy  to  guano  upon  the  wheat  crop 
—in  the  proportions  stat.d,  and  even  in  a  very  dry  summer  'i  Tl/e  comparative 
efficacy  of  the  two  substances  Eipplied  in  various  proportions  is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  further  investigation.  It  will  be  a  gain  notonly  to  practical  but  'o  theo- 
retical agriculture,  should  it  be  established  th^t  rape-dust  car.  be  profitably 
applied  to  the  wheat  crop,  in  circumstances  when  it  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
oats  or  turnips.  By  turning  to  the  next  series,  that  of  Mr.  Fleming  (p.  54)  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  last  result  there  stated  is  also  favourable  to  the  actioii '  of 
rape-dust  upon  the  wheat  crop.* 

3°.  Mulually  counleracting  influence  of  different  manures. — But  another  curi- 
ous observation  presents  itself  in  the  table  of  Lord  Blantyre's  results.  It  is  in 
the  apparent  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil  influences  of  the  rape-dust  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  saline  substances  on  the  other,  when  they  were  applied 
logether  to  the  same  plot  of  wheat  (see  A  ppendix,  p.  19).  Thus,  when  applied 
m  the  proportions  above  stated — 

Increase.  Decrease. 

Common  salt  gave      ....  —  li  bush. 

Rape-dust  gave  ...  .        3j  bush.  '   — 

One-half  of  each  gave        .        .        .        2J  bush.  — 

Or  the  natural  effect  of  th'  rape-dust  was  lessened  one-third  when  mixed  with 
the  given  weight  of  common  saJi.     So,  also — 

Increase.  Decrea$;e. 

Sulphate  of  soda  gave  .        .  —  91  bush. 

Rape-dust  gave 3j  bush.  — 

One-half  of  each  gave  .  .  —  3    bush. 

Or  the  ivflMence  of  i  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda  for  evil  loas  one-third  greater  than 
that  of  16  cwt.  of  rape-dust  for  good — in  the  given  circumstances  of  soil,  climate, 
and  crop.  This  result,  whicii  at  present  seems  only  curious,  may  hereafter  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  interesting  truths  capable  of  practical  application. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  upon  two  fields  rape-dust  were  applied  to  the 
wheat  crop  at  the  rate  of  16  cwt.  per  acre,  and  that  the  one  field  contained  na- 
turally in  its  surface  soil  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda  employed  in  Lord 
Blantyre's  experiment,  while  the  other  contained  none — then  in  the  one  case 
the  rape-dust  would  not  only  expend  all  its  influence  in  overcoming  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  sulphate  to  lessen  the  crop, — but  would  even  seem  to  do  harm  if  the 
produce  were  compared  with  that  of  another  field,  of  apparently  similar  soil, 
near  the  surface  of  which  this  abundance  of  sulphate,  did  not  exist ;  while,  in  the 
other  case,  the  rape-dust,  having  no  counteracting  influence  to  overcome,  would 
spend  itself  entirely  in  increasing  thegrowth  of  the  plant  and  the  final  yield  of 
grain. 

Or  suppose  an  artificial  guano  or  other  mixed  manure  artificially  prepared, 
to  contain  two  or  more  substances  which,  in  the  soil  they  are  applied  to,  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  opposite  effects — the  one  to  increase,  the  other  to 
diminish,  the  amount  of  produce — the  effect  of  this  conflicting  action  of  it« 
component  substaneei  would  be  such  as  to  render  the  mixture  of  less  efficacy, 
oerhaps  of  no  efficacy  at  all — it  might  be  even  in^'  irious  to  the  crops, — although 
It  contained  substances  which,  if  applied  alone,  would  have  exhibited  a  power- 
ful fertilizing  action,. 

These  two  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  kind  of  light  which  obser- 
vatio  is,  such  as  the  one  above  adverted  to,  may  hereafter  throw  upon  practica. 
■^ic  iltu.-e. 

II    The  subetauce    of  Mr.  Fleming's  table  (p.  54),  may  be  thus  presenteJ 

•  See  also  De  eubsequenl  observations  on  the  experiments  upm  *80««. 
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The  unaided  produce  of  the  soil  was  25  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  eiect  of  the 
dressings  as  follows : — 

Increase.         Decrease. 

Guano,  3  cwt.     .  ....      6    bash.  — 

Rape-dust,  5  cwt,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  I  cwl.  .       3j  bush.  — 

Sulphate  of  soda,  I J  cwt.,  nitrate  of  soda,  J  cwt.       IJ  bush. 

Common  salt,  3  cwt —  3}  bush. 

Common  salt,  3  cwt.,  dissolved  bones,  1  cwt.      .  —  2    bush. 

TurnbuU's  artificied  guano  produced  no  sensible  effect. 

Under  the  circumstances,  besides  being  favourable  to  guano,  the  above  re- 
sult is  also  in  favour  of  the  mixed  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  which  we  have 
seen  to  operate  beneficially  upon  so  many  other  cultivated  plants.  The  entire 
crop  appears  to  have  been  injured,  not  only  by  ihe  summer's  drought,  but  by 
the  severity  of  the  preceding  winter. 

in  regard  to  common  salt,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  grain  dressed  by 
it,  whether  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  in  Mr.  Fleming's  experiments  of  this  year^ 
has  been  always  heavier  per  bushel  than  any  of  the  other  samples  tried.  This 
accords  with  the  previous  resul  IS  of  some  oilier  experimenters;  but  it  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Fleming's  observations  upon  the  wheat  of  1841,  nor  with  those 
ot  Mr.  Burnet  for  1842,  and  therefore  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  a  universa. 
consequence  of  thf:  application  of  tliis  substance  as  a  top-dressing. 

III.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Gadgirth,  have  already  been  partiallj 
detailed  in  the  text  (Lecture  XVI.,  p.  362),  and  their  value  explained.  The- 
are  important,  chiefly,  as  showing — 

1°.  Economical  mixtures. — That  mixtures  can  be  prepared  which,  upon  somj 
soUs,  surpass  guano  in  efficacy  and  in  economical  value,  at  its  former  price. 
The  price  being  now  reduced,  other  experiments  are  required,  yet  still  the  less 
effect  of  guano  upon  the  wheat  crop  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Lord 
Blantyro.  A  wet  season,  however,  may  alter  the  numerical  relation  which 
these  results  exhibit.  It  will  be  observed  that  here  also  TurnbuU's  guano  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect. 

2°.  Effect  of  soda. — The  efficacy  of  the  salts  of  soda,  whether  the  sulphate, 
the  nitrate,  or  common  salt,  upon  Mr.  Burnet's  land,  are  also  vei-y  striking — 
half  a  hundred  weight  per  acre  of  either  producing  an  additional  increase  of 
about  10  bushels  of  grain. 

3°.  YieU  of  jlawr. — Into  his  tabulated  results,  Mr.  Burnet  has  introduced  a 
new  element,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  important  one  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  namely,  the  quantity  of  fine  flour  yielded  Inj  equal  weights  of  the  several 
^fimptes  of  grain.  The  differences  presented  in  this  column  are  very  striking. 
Thus  100  lbs.  of  the  grain  reaped  from  the  plot  which  was — 

Undressed,  gave 76j  lbs.  of  fine  flour. 

Dressed  with  guano 685  lbs.         " 

With  sulphate  of  ammonia 664  lbs.         " 

With  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda      .     .     .    54}  lbs.        " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  an  experienced  miller  to  what  extent 
such  differences  affect  the  money  value  of  the  grain  to  the  nanufacturer  of 
flour. 

i°.  Amount  of  gluten. — Through  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Burnet  to  draw  as  mucn 
mformation  as  possible  from  his  excellent  experiments,  I  am  able  to  present 
another  feature  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these  saliiie  and  ot'uer  substances  upon 
the  qualily  of  the  produce. 

It  is  known  that  the  quantity  of  gluten  contained  in  different  samples  of 
flour  is  very  unlike,  and  that  the  nutritive  property  of  the  flour  depends,  to  a  cer- 
lain  extent,  upon  this  quantity  of  gluten.  It  has  also  been  stated,  as  the  result 
of  experiment,  that  the  grain  which  is  raised  by  means  of  manure  containing 
the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogen,  is  also  the  richest  in  gluten.  With  a  view  to 
these  questions,  Mr.  Burnet  tiT.Visniitted  to  me  a  Mund  of  each  of  the  samplei 
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3f  flour  (ses  Appendix,  p.  5),  and  upon  examination  I  found  them  to  contaic 
tlie  fol  jwicg  proportions  of  gluten  : — 

Water  per  cent.      Gluten  per  cent. 

No.  1.  No  application 16-3  9-4 

■2.  Guano  and  wood-ashes 1615  9-3 

3.  Artificial  guano  and  do 16-8  9-6 

4.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  do 164  105 

5.  Do.,  do.,  and  sulphate  of  soda 15-7  9'7 

6.  Do.,  do.,  and  common  salt     .     .          ...     15'7  96 

7.  Do.,  do.,  and  nitrate  of  soda 16-4  lO'O 

8.  TurnbuU's  guano,  gy[)sum,  and  wood-ashes  .     15'2  91 
These  results  are  not  without  their  interest,  for  though  they  do  not  show  any 

.!to-Jimo' difference  in  the  per-centage  of  gluten,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  result  is 
in  favour  of  those  samples  to  which  the  sulphate  of  ammonia*  had  been  ap- 
plied. One  of  these,  No.  4,  exceeded  the  undressed  grain  by  about  one  pet 
cent.,  or  one-ninth  of  the  whole  gluten  it  contained.  Were  the  amount  of  this 
gluten  dUme  therefore  to  determine  the  feeding  quality  of  the  grain,  this  sample 
might  be  considered  as  considerably  the  most  nutritious  But  besides  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  fine  flour  which  they  severally  yielded,  there  are  other  im- 
portant considerations  which  bear  upon  this  question,  and  must  influence  out 
judgment.  These  considerations  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  present  among  the 
present  observations.  They  will  be  found  stated  in  the  text  of  the  Lectures, 
(XIX.,  p.  498  et  ssj.)  where  we  treat  of  the  composition  of  wheat  and  other 
varieties  of  grain — and  of  their  respective  values  in  the  feeding  of  man  and  other 
animals. 

F. — The  Experiments  upon  Grass. 

I.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Alexander  are  not  very  remarkable  or  conclusive. 
The  meadow,  which  was  drained  moss  full  of  timothy  grass,  gave  naturally  1 
ton  4  cwt.  of  hay,  whereas  the  one  dressing  raised  the  produce  to  1  ton  8  cwt., 
the  other  to  I  ton  11  cwt.,  per  imperial  acre.     The  cost  is  not  stated. 

II.  But  those  of  Mr.  Fleming  are  very  interesting.  By  referring  to  pa^e  17 
of  this  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1841  Mr.  Flemmg  obtained  a  greatly 
increased  produce  of  hay  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  He  informs  me  that 
in  making  the  present  experiments  he  was  desirous  of  again  testing  the  efficacy 
of  this  salt  upon  grass,  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  and  of  comparing  it  with  that 
produced  by  other  saline  substances,  tie  selected  also  a  portion  of  the  same 
field,  on  another  part  of  which  the  trials  upon  wheat  had  been  made  in  1841 
(see' Appendix,  p.  19),  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  analogy  could  be 
traced  or  difference  detected,  between  their  action  in  1841  upon  wheat,  and  their 
effect  in  1842  on  soion  grasses — rye-grass,  timothy,  and  red  clover.  Both  objects 
have  been  in  some  measure  attained.  I  shall  first  present  a  summary  of  the 
results. 

OP  HAY.  INCREASE.  DECREASE. 

loii3  cwt.  tons  cwt.  tons  cwt. 

The  undressed  soil  produced     ..18                    0      5 

Sulphate  of  soda,  3  cwt.       ...      1       3  

Nitrate  of  soda,  14  cwt 3     10  12                   

Sulphate  of  soda,  1  cwt |   j       ^                   0      j 

Nitrate  of  soda,  i  cwt $ 

Common  salt,  3  cwt I       6                   0      3 

Common  salt,  2  cwt i   1     12  0      4                   

Soot,  1 6  bushels S  n       k                     

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  cwt.         .      1     13  „      «                   

Guano,  li  cwt 1     18  0    10                  

•  It  will  be  borne  in  minrt  that  this  is  rurnbull's  so  ,-.ate  of  ammoi  it,  already  adTert«0 
to  in  page  61  of  this  Appendix. 
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A  mixture  of  silicate  of  potash  with  gypsum  produced  no  sensibje  effect, 
r.citlier  did  Turnbu  I's  artificial  guano. 

1°.  In  this  repetiiion  of  his  experiment,  therefore,  the  nitrate  of  soda  on  si- 
milar land  again  increased  greatly  the  produce  of  hay — giving,  at  the  first  cut- 
ting, an  excess  of  upwa^<ts  of  1  ton,  at  a  cost  of  30s. 

y°.  But  on  comparing  this  action  of  the  nitrate  upon  grass  with  its  action  ir 
the  same  field  the  previous  year  upon  wheat — we  find  that  though  it  considera- 
bly increased  the  crop  of  wheat,  yet  every  additional  bushel  raised  cost  I2s.  6d. 
as  the  price  o'''the  nitrate  added  to  the  land  (Appendix,  p.  li)).  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  %,pon  soils  where  the  nilrale  wiU  ruit  iiay  when  applied  to  wheat,  il 
may  yet  pay  well  when  applied  to  grass. 

'6°.  Again,  we  find  above  tnat  3  cwt.  of  common  salt  lessened  in  a  slight  de- 
gree the  crop  of  hay,  while,  in  1841,  li  cwt.  Increased  considerably  the  produce 
of  wheatin  the  same  field — the  additional  grain  reaped  from  the  salted  portion  cost- 
ing only  6d.  a  bushel  (p.  19).  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  on  soils  where 
common,  salt  can  be  profiiaily  used  upon  wheat  it  may  do  injury  upon  hay.  The 
only  circumstance  that  renders  this  deduction  less  safe  is  that  3  cwt.  of  salt  per 
acre  were  applied  to  the  grass,  which  may  have  been  too  much  considering  the 
dryness  of  the  season. 

4°.  The  latter  remark  applies  also  to  the  sulphate  of  soda  which  was  laid  oil 
at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre.  A  less  addition  might  possibly  have  aided  the 
crop.  Yet  the  negative  influence  of  this  salt  seems  great,  smce  1 J  cwt.  of  nitrate 
— itself  tending  to  increase  the  crop — was  unable  entirely  to  overcome  the  dimin- 
ishing influence  of  I  cwt.  of  sulphate. 

But  the  reason  of  this  apparent  inefficiency  of  the  nitrate,  whenmixed  with  the 
sulphate,  is  in  dome  measure  explained  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  on  both  of  the 
patches  to  which  the  sulpliate  of  soda  was  applied,  the  grass  that  came  up  consisted 
idiiwst  entirely  of  red  fescue  (Festuca  Rubra),  thovgh  rye  grass,  timothy,  and  red 
clover  were  the  only  grasses  sown.  I'he  sulphate,  theiefore,  must  first  have  checked 
or  entirely  destroyed  the  grasses  which  had  already  spiung  up,  and  theif  have 
incited  the  dormant  seeds  of  fescue  to  germinate,  before  the  fertilizing  agency  of 
the  nitrate  could  come  into  play. 

This  effect  of  the  sulphate,  should  it  be  confirmed  by  later  experiments,  wih 
establish  the  important'theoretical  principle,  that  those  substances  which,  when 
present  in  the  soil,  will  destroy  some  of  our  cultivated  grasses,  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  others;  and  the  no  less  important  practical  truth,  that  salme  subst5in- 
ces  exercise  such  a  special  action  on  the  several  crops  we  grow  that  we  may 
hope  to  discover  the  means  of  aiding  the  growth  (f  ilie  one  or  the  other  at  plea- 
sure, and  it  n.ay  be  at  little  cost. 

'Suggestion  IX. — It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fleming's 
fic-i  it  may  have  accidentally  happened  that  the  seeds  of  the  fescue  particularly 
abounded  in  those  plots  to  which  the  sulphate  was  applied  With  every  dis- 
position, therefore,  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can,  I  think  it  better 
10  suspend  our  judgment  upon  this  point — until  the  following  two  series  of  ex- 
periments shall  have  been  made  in  two  or  three  difl'erent  localities  : — 

a.  By  top-dressing  any  of  the  ordinary  grasses  sown — excluding  the  fescues 
— on  four  or  more  plots,  with  1  cwt.,  1  cwt.,  3  cwt.,  and  3  cwt.  of  sulphate 
of  soda  respectively,  and  marking  the  kind  of  grasses  that  most  abundantly 
sj)ring 

b.  By  sowing  half  an  acre  of  one  or  more  of  the  fescues,  and  especially  the 
Rubra,  and  noting  the  efliect  of  the  sulphate  applied  in  similar  proportions  upon 
as  many  patches  as  before. 

These  experiments,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  rendered  more  interesting  were 
nitrate  of  soda,  alone  and  mixcil  wi'J'.  the  sulphate,  tried  on  other  plots,  and  on 
both  varieties  of  grass.  I  trust  Mr.  Fleming,  whose  educated  eye  enabled  him 
to  detect  the  interesting  fact  in  question,  may  be  induced  himself  to  prosecute 
tlie  subject  by  further  experiments. 

5°.  Suggestion  X. — We  have  already  seen  i    3ie  above  joint  action  of  the 
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nitrate  and  sulphate,  another  illustration  of  tlieliina  of  struggle  we  may  suppose 
to  gc  on  between  substances  tending  respectively,  the  one  to  increase,  the  other 
to  dimmish,  the  produce.  In  the  joint  action  of  the  common  salt  and  the  soot, 
wnen  applied  together,  we  have  a  further  instance  ofthe  same  kind— an  increase 
ot  i  cwt.  only  being  caused  by  the  application  of  10  bushels  of  soot,  when  coun- 
teracted by  an  admixture  of  2  cwt.  of  common  salt.  Applied  alone,  the  increase 
ot  produce  would  probably  have  been  greater.  Will  any  one  undertake  exper- 
iments with  the  view  of  further  bringing  out  this  interesting  mutually-counter- 
acUng  influence  of  different  applications  1 

6°.  I  can  only  call  attention  to  the  large  yield  of  hay  naturally  obtained  from 
that  part  ofthe  field  on  which  barley  dressed  with  bone-dust  in  1811  had  previ- 
ously grown  :  Mr.  Fleming  informs  me  that  no  sensible  difference  in  the  produce 
of  hay  was  ooserved  between  the  undressed  part  of  the  field  and  that  upon  which 
the  dressed  wheat  tikA  grown  in  1841 ,  though  the  crop  was  not  set  apart  or 
v/eighed,  as  we  might  wish  it  to  have  been. 

III.  Since  the  preceding  experiments  went  to  press  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing short  notice  of  trials  upon  hay  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Islay : — 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  tenants  in  our  wild  part  ofthe  world  to  expend 
money  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  substances,  however  beneficial ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  been  induced  to  try  the  substances  mentioned  below,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  others  are  to  be  got  in  abundance 
in  the  island — the  pigeons'  dung  may  be  got  in  large  quantities  in  the  caves, 
sea-ware  on  the  shore,  and  lime  is  abundant  and  excellent  in  quality.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  thus — 

WEIGHT    IN  POUNDS. 

Fresll  cut.  Dry. 

1.  Nothing 240  199 

2.  Pigeon  Dung 318  275 

3.  Sea-ware,  Lime,  and  Sulphuric  Acid  .     .     .      306  269 

4.  Lime  and  Sulphuric  Acid 293  250 

1.  A  field  of  about  ten  acres,  lately  improved  from  heather,  was  chosen;  the 
field  was  well  drained  and  deep  ploughed,  so  as  to  raise  the  subsoil  (red  loam) 
with  the  moss.  On  its  surface  the  grass  was  sown  down  with  oats— -8  cwt.  of 
each  substance  was  used  to  the  acre.  Eight  yards  square  carefully  measured 
from  the  centre  of  each  variety,  and  weighed  the  day  they  were  cut,  and  again 
on  the  day  they  were  put  into  stack.     The  hay  was  fully  ripe  when  cut. 

3.  The  pigeon  dung,  which  looks  like  peat-dust,  was  laid  on  exactly  as  it 
was  taken  from  the  cave. 

;i  One  ton  of  lime-shells  was  mixed  with  12  tons  fresh  sea-ware;  after  being 
twice  turned,  thewholeof  the  sea-ware  was  consumed,  leaving  only  small  black 
particles  mixed  with  the  lime :  the  bulk  was  reduced  to  five  large  carts  (not 
weighed);  4  galls,  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  400  galls  of  water,  were  added  to 
the  powder — a  violent  fermentation  took  place,  and  the  bulk  was  further  re- 
duced about  an  eighth. 

4.  A  ton  of  lime-shells  was  prepared  according  to  your  recommendation 
slaking  the  lime  with  the  dilute  acid. 

N.  B.  One  measure  of  this  lime  in  shells  gives  three  and  a  half  in  powder." 

G. — T/i''-  Experimenls  upon  Mixed  Crops. 
Mr.  Alexander's  expentnent  upon  a  field  of  mixed  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  is 
very  deserving  of  notice,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  repeated.  Not  onlydid 
the  mixture  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  increase  tlie  ultimate  produce— but,  as 
Mr.  Alexander  says,  it  aded  like  iiia.gio — imparting  life  and  vigour  to  an  appa 
rently  dj'ing  and  worthless  crop. 

H. — The  Exferimenis  upon  Beans. 
X.  The  principal  fact  of  importance  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Alexander  la 
the  effect  he  found  his  mixture  of  gypsum  and  common  salt  to  produce  upon  th^ 
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beans  ei<en  w/ien  already  in  flower.  This  is  another  of  those  new  and  practical- 
ly valuable  observations  which,  year  by  year,  are  sure  to  present  themselves  tc 
our  observing  experimenters  as  their  inductive  researches  are  continued. 

II.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  introduce  here,  though  it  reached  me  too  late  fot 
insertion  among  the  other  tables,  the  following  digest  of  results  upon  beans,  ob- 
tained upon  Lord  Blantyre's  farm  at  Lennox  Love.  The  object  of  them  was 
to  ascertain  the  relative  ejfect  of  certain  saline  manures,  and  of  rape-dust,  end 
guano,  upon  beans, .  ■  "sr  a  crop  of  oats. 

Experiments  upon  Beans,  after  a  crop  of  Oats.  The  quanlily  of  land  in  each 
flat  was  one-eighth  of  an  imperial  acre.  Seeds  sown  25th  February  ;  manures 
applied  13th  May;  crop  cut  8th  August;  stacked  1st  September,  1842:  and 
thrashed  6th  February,  1843. 
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Remarks. — Tlie  eoil  of  Fordhill.  on  which  '.hev  grew,  is  light  and  of  inferior  quah'iy — the 
subsoil  is  ofindurated  clay,  inlerspersed  with  boulders  and  small  stones,  and  occasionally 
beds  of  gravel.  The  fi  fid  was  drained  every  rurrnv?  previous  lo  its  being  brokf^n  up  from 
old  lea  in  the  winter  of  1S40— ploughed  depp  and  subsoiled  in  the  autumn  of  i841,  and  ma- 
nured with  farm-yard  dung  in  the  drill  before  sowing  ihe  beans  in  llie  spring  of  1842.  Ovvin!» 
to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  the  beans  were  ral  her  short  in  the  straw;  ihe  sprcific  manures 
were  applied  after  ihe  planls  had  attained  some  inches  in  height.  TVie  sulpha f e  o/ aodti (uvy , 
not  in  cTysials)  blackened  and  desfToynd  the  itjultr  leaves,  wherever  it  came  in  contact  wilh 
them.,  but  fresh  shouts  soon  cmpeared,  and  it  did -not  seem  permanently  to  injure  or  retard  the 
growth  nf  the  plants.  They  difl  not,  after  the  applicalion,  shew  any  marked  change  of  colour ; 
and  at  no  period  did  they  .--epm  lo  differ  much  from  the  rest  of  ihe  field.  A  few  peas  were 
sown  among  ihe  beans  ;  and  in  drossina;  the  grain,  an  atlFmpl,  partially  sucressful,  was  made 
to  separate  [hem — each  experiment  underwent  the  same  process  in  the  dres&iiig.  Grain 
column  1st  represents  the  produce  in  beans— grain  column  2ud  represenls  that  in  peas. 
The  separation,  hrjwever,  not  being  completely  effected,  there  were  left  peas  among  the  bi'ans, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  beans  among  the  peas.  I  thought  a  distinction  of  this 
kind  worih  making  in  (he  Tables,  as  I  observed  that  some  of  the  lots  contained  much  more 
peas  than  others,  and  conceived  that  the  relative  value  of  the  manure,  as  applied  to  eithery 
mifffit  thereby  in  soi  le  measure  be  shown,  as  well  as  their  effects  on  the  beans  alone  more 
truly  exhibited.  The  gross  weights  were  taken,  as  those  of  the  other  experiments,  at  the 
town  of  Iladdin^iton's  weighing-machine,  before  thrashing — the  detailed  weights  and  mea- 
suremenls  by  myself.  Wm.   Goodlet. 

The  produce  of  the  undressed  part  amounted  in  the  above  experiment  to  29^ 
bushels,  and  it  is  remarkable — 

1°.  That  the  soot  alone  caused  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  gross  produce, 
nnl  alone  did  not  lessen  lae  proportion  ofieas. 

S*^.  Although  the  season  was  so  dry  the  s.i.phateof  soda  gave  a  larger  increasa 
tlian  was  obtained  by  the  addition  of  twice  :ts  own  weight  of  guanc. 

3°.  That  an  admixture  of  half  its  weight  :f  nitrate  with  the  sulphate  ol  sod» 
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did  not  increase  tViJ  produce  beyond  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  sulphate  alone. 
This  is  diffa-en.  fiom  the  action  of  the  Matter  salt  in  the  case  of  the  other  grain 
crops  and  of  potatoes. 

4°.  That  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  soda  produce  as  great  an  effect  as  16  cwt.  of  rape- 
dust — the  quantity  of  grain  reaped  from  both  applications  being  veiy  nearly  the 
same. 

Siiggeslion  XI. — These  striking  effects  of  the  sulphate  ultimately  took  place 
although  when  first  applied  to  the  young  plants  it  burned  and  blackened  theii 
leaves.  I  trust  that  these  results  will  also  be  tested  by  repetitions  in  other  yean 
— '.ess  droughty,  it  is  to  be  hoped — and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  Mr.  Alexander's  experiment  seems  to  say  that  gypsum,  which 
is  still  cheaper,  may  be  economically  substituted. 

5°.  It  will  be  seen  that  guano  upon  this  crop,  as  upon  the  wheat  already  noticed 
(p.  68),  was  less  successful  than  some  of  the  other  substances  employed. 

Conclusion. — Upon  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gardiner  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  dressings  of  1841  upon  the  crop  of  1843,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  re- 
marks I  have  already  made  (p.  57)  upon  their  importance,  and  upon  the  good 
that  must  follow  from  continuing  them.  But  in  concluding  these  observations, 
the  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  I  have  adverted  to  those  points  only,  in  the 
above  tables  of  results,  which  appeared  to  myself  most  important.  There  are 
many  other  points  to  which  by  a  carefial  study  of  the  tables  his  attention  will 
naturally  be  drawn.  He  will  consider  the  observations  themselves  also,  as 
only  so  many  gropings  after  truth.  The  present  slate  of  our  experimental  inqui- 
ries can  scarcely  be  supposed  as  yet  to  give  us  more  than  a  glimpse  here  and 
there  of  the  true  light.  Like  a  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  dark  dungeon,  we 
are  peering  throup;h  the  comparative  gloom  of  our  prison-house,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  mode  of  escape  into  the  upper  day.  Like  him  we  may  be  long  in 
discovering  tlie  true  outlet,  and  the  passage  upwards  may  be  narrow  and  in- 
tricate;— but  the  same  conviction  which  will  give  him  safety,  will  ultimately 
lead  us  also  to  the  light — that  he  who  persists  in  trying — marking  and  recoUectr 
ingevery  turning  he  has  explored — may  at  length  escape;  but  that  he  who  sits 
still,  in  indifference,  or  gives  up  his  quest  in  despair,  is  sure  to  die  in  darknesi. 


No.  IX. 

ADDITIONAL   EXPERIMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL   AGRICULTURE, 
MADE  IN    1842. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  at  Erskine,  in  Renfirewshire,  upon  the 
Home  Farm  of  Lord  Blantyre : — 

Experiment  I. — Potato  Oats,  after  old  Grass. 

Th*  soil  was  variable,  chiefly  good  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  partly  gravel 
and  partly  sand.  The  field,  having  been  long  in  pasture,  in  many  places  very 
wet,  was  drained  in  November  and  December,  1811 ;  ploughed  soon  after,  and 
sown  with  oats  on  the  8th  of  April.  The  manures  were  applied  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  harrowed  in  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  harrows.  One-fourth  of 
an  irrvpe^-iaX  acre  being  previously  measured  off  for  each  plot. 

Accort'ing  to  notes  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the  crop  from  time  to  time — 

May  2.3. — The  nitrate  of  soda  (No.  1 )  looking  darker  in  colour  than  any  of 
the  other  plots;  next  to  it,  in  point  of  colour,  the  foreign  guano  (]Si).  5)  seems 
best;  then  the  soot  (No.  9);  then  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  (No,  2);  cannot 
however,  discern  any  very  decided  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  othei* 
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May  30. — 't  nere  appears  a  slight  difference  in  fauoar  of  all  the  application! 
in  tlie  order  above  stated,  the  sulphate  of  soda  (No.  3)  pale  in  colour. 

June  28. — Appearance  same  as  on  30th  May. 

The  crop  was  cut  19th  and  20ih  of  August,  and  thrashed  from  the  ?tock  on 
the  7th  of  September;  the  results  carefully  ascertained,  the  grain  by  weight  and 
measure;  the  straw  by  weight,  as  it  came  from  the  thrashing-machine;  no  ac- 
count taken  of  the  chaff. 

RESULT.S    OF    EXPERIMENT    I. 0.4TS. 


a.  -  £ 

PRODUCE. 

1 

Good  grain. 

Light  grain. 

Increase  -f- 

—  .c 

or 

|No. 

Applications. 

p  p. 

1 
CO 

Decrease  — . 

Grain. 

Straw, 
lbs. 

s.  d. 

bsh.  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

Nilrate  of  Soda,  28  lbs 

6    3 

12    21 

42i 

8 

29i 

908 

^'M 

--191 

2 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  28  lbs,. . 

6    0 

12    22 

411 

10 

770 

--  53 

3 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  66  lbs 

3    (1 

12    — 

4U 

14 



762 

—18 

--  45 

4 

5 

Nothing 

6    3 

12    10 
12      4 

41 
41i 

10 
6l 



yi/ 

768 

u 

+  Vl 

Foreign  Guano,  ^  lbs 

B 

Turnbull's  BrilishGuano.56  Iha. 

4    ( 

12     17J 

4li 

101 
lOi 



788 

+  71 

7 

Turnbull's  Impr'd  Bones,  56  lbs. 

3    t 

11      2 

41 



676 

—49 

-42 

S 

Turnbull's  Humus,  lU  bush — 

10    C 

U      8i 

41 

.11 



644 

+41 

—  73 

9 

Soot,  10  busr 

2  11 

13    30i, 

41 

9        - 

880 

-60 

+163 

Experiment  II. — On  Old  Pasture  Grass  to  be  cut  for  Hay. 

The  soil  was  of  medium  quality,  on  stony  clay  subsoil.  The  part  of  the 
field  experimented  on  was  originally  very  wet,  producing  scarcely  any  better 
herbage  than  rushes  and  other  semi-aquatic  plants,  was  drained  in  1835,  has 
been  three  years  pastured  after  a  crop  of  hay  from  young  grass  in  1838;  the 
soil  is  of  a  blackish  friable  texture,  the  subsoil  very  retenlive.  The  specific 
manures  were  applied  on  15th  April,  with  the  exception  of  the  soot,  which  was 
sown  on  the  plot  in  the  experiment  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
field  were  dressed  with  soot,  being  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  by  the 
15th  of  April  were  shewing  a  greener  shade  tlian  the  portion  left  for  experiment. 

April  25. — Observed  the  ridge  or  plot  No.  5  (sulphate  of  ammonia)  looking 
dark  in  the  shade,  and  that  the  salt  has  burned  the  leaves  of  daisies  and  other 
broad-leaved  plants ;  the  moss  or  fog  seems  also  to  be  burned,  it  looks  black 
and  unhealthy. 

May  7. — The  ridges  or  plots  Nos.  2,  5,  and  7,  look  decidedly  better  than  the 
rest ;  No.  3  also  seems  farther  advanced  than  where  no  applications  were  made. 

May  23. — No.  2  getting  on  Tery  fast,  and  now  looks  as  well  as  No.  1,  which 
has  always  had  the  advantage  (;o  appearance)  of  the  other  plots.  The  grass 
on  No.  3  pale  in  colour,  but  taller  than  where  no  manure  was  applied. 

The  hay  was  cut  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  the  grass  weighed  soon,  i.  e.,  in  a 
few  hours  after  being  cut  down,  but  being  very  sunny  weather  it  was  somewhat 
faded  when  weighed.     The  made  hay  weighed  and  put  into  stack  on . 

Eadi  plot  consisted  of  one-fourth  of  an  imferial  acre. 


RESULTS    OF    EXPERIMENT 

I, HAT. 

No. 

Applications. 

Cost  of 
applica- 
tion. 

PRODUCE. 

Increase 
in  Hay. 

Grass. 

Hay. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

Soot,  10  bushels 

Nitrale  of  Boda,  40  lbs 

a.     d. 
2    11 
8    111 
4      Sl 

7      li 
\    \ 

lbs. 
2331 
2636i 
1936' 
1760 
2616J 
2374 
3024 
2841 

lbs. 
970 

1026§ 
841 
726 
935 
838 

1190 

1044 

lbs. 
188 

Iff 

153 

408 
262 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  80  lbs 

Nothing 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  40  lbs 

Foreign  Gnano,  4(llb3 

Turnbull's  British  Guano,  30  lbs. 

No.  IX.\ 


SXPEKIMENTS    UPON    WHEAT    AND    P0TATJI3. 


■n 


N.  B. — I  take  the  average  of  the  two  plots  which  had  no  manure,  as  the  sum 
to  deduct  for  finding  the  increased  produce.  The  second  column  from  the 
right  is  made  hay,  the  third  is  green  grass,  weighed  soon  after  being  cut. 

Experiment  III. — Upon  Wkeat. 

Soil,  a  good  strong  loam,  resting  on  a  heavy  subsoil  composed  of  clay  and 
small  stones,  called  till.  The  wheat  was  sown  in  November,  1841,  after  a  crop 
r-i  potatoes.  The  field  had  been  long  in  grass  previous  to  1840— when  it  was 
drained,  and  ploughed  for  oats  in  the  spiring  of  1840 — was  well  dunged  with 
good  farm-yard  manure,  and  was  also  limed  for  the  potato  crop  of  1841,  so  that 
the  field  was  in  very  good  condition  for  wheat. 

The  manures  were  applied  14th  April,  1843,  and  harrowed  in  with  a  stroke 
of  the  harrows. 

JMay  10. — The  portion, No.  1  seems  darker  in  shade  than  No.  9  and  No,  8. 

June  28. — A  calm  day,  with  gentle  rain — many  of  the  lots  much  bent  down, 
as  follows: — No.  1  much  bent  down.  No.  2  partly  swirled  and  bent  at  the 
end  next  a  planting.  No.  1  swayed  at  east  end  next  the  planting,  not  so  bad  as 
No.  3.  No.  4  less  bent  down  than  No.  3.  No.  5  much  bent  down  and  swirled. 
Nos.  G  and  7  all  standing.  No.  8  partly  laid  down.  No.  9  very  much  swirled 
and  laid.     All  the  laid  wheat  came  up  again  in  a  few  days  after  the  rain. 

The  wheat  was  reaped  with  the  sickle,  and  in  due  course  stacked,  in  good 
condition.     It  was  thrashed  on  the  8th  February,  1843. 


RESULTS    OP    EXPERIMENT    III. — 

WHEAT. 

No. 
1 

Applications. 

STRAW. 

GEAIN.                       1 

Total 
quan- 
tity. 

Increase  + 

or 
Decrease  — . 

Total 
quantity. 

Weiahl 

per 
bushel. 

Increase. 

Ihs, 
1213 
105.5 
973 
1193 
1049 
1008 
1073 
113i^ 
1159 

lbs. 
+  205 
+    47 
-    35 
+  185 
+    41 

+    65 
+  130 
+  151 

hush.    lbs. 

13  33 

12  48 
11     58 

14  43 
11    341 
11       1 

13  7 
13    38 
13    38 

lbs. 

6S 

60 

62 

61 

6U 

62" 

62 

62 

62 

bush.  lbs. 
2     32 

2 

Tiirnbull's  Humus,  10  bushels. . . 

1      47 
0      57 

TiirnbuH's  British  Guano 

Foreign  Guano 

Nnlliing 

3      42" 
0      3:ji  , 

2      6 
2    37 
2    37 

8 
9 

Njl'raleof  Soda 

Experit^ent  IV.— On.  Potatoes. 

Soil,  a  medium  loam,  resting  on  gra:vel  and  sand.  The  field  was  ploughed 
from  old  grass,  and  sown  with  oats  in  1841 ;  was  drained  (where  wet)  and  deep 
plouo-hed  in  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  prepared  for  potatoes  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
and  well  dunged  at  the  rate  of  about  4f>  tons  of  very  good  dung  from  Glasgow, 
per  acre.  The  manu.rs  were  applied  in  addition  to  the  dung,  by  being  sprinkled 
above  the  dung  in  the  d,iUs  before  placing  the  sets,  then  covered  by  reversing  the 
drills,  on  the  21st  and  23d  ofApril,  1843. 

Durin"  the  season  could  discover  little  or  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
'.he  portfons  dressed  with  the  specific  manures,  from  where  no  applications 
were  made;  the  crop  was  a  very  eq^ual  good  one  over  all  the  field.  One-foiirlh 
of  an  imperial  acre  in  eadu  flat. 

•  '  can  ill  reconcile  the  (Treat  produce  from  No.  4  with  the  appearances  when  "rowing, 
and  have  been  suspicious,  thai  notwithstanding  every  precaution  being  talien  to  dvoid  mix- 
ins,  some  sheaves  or  No.  5  plot,  have  been  laken  to  No.  4,  while  the  crop  was  in  stoolt,  as  it 
wis  sometimes  necessary  (daring  the  time  the  alooks  were  in  the  Beld)  to  have  them  le- 
naireJ    they  bein"  blown  down  nnce  or  twice.  . 

The  cost  orthe  applications,  as  also  "he  quantities  applied,  of  the  different  materials,  were 
the  same  as  in  Experiment  No.  I.,  on  Oats.  The  light  grain  is  not  here  taken  into  accouii^ 
as  It  was  too  trifling  in  quant  ty  and  quality  to  be  of  any  imporlan  ;9,  and  nearly  the  same  il 
every  case. 


w 
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RESULTS    OF    EXPERIMENT   IV. ON    POTATCES. 


Manures. 

Cost. 

PRODUCE. 

Increase  +  or 
Decrease  — . 

Ho. 
1 
2 

\  Nitrate  ol   Soda 14  lbs.  > 

)  Sulphate  of  Soiia 28  lbs.  \ 

s.    d. 

4    7i 

4    0 

6    3 
4    0 

2  6i 

3  0 

tons.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
3      0      1    21^ 

2  19      0    24| 

3  0      0      0 
2    19      2    21 
2    15      3    21 
2    19      2    21 
2    18      1    21 
2    19      0      7 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
+  1      I       17i] 

+  0      0      17i 

+  0      3      21 
+  0      2      14 
-3      0      14 
+  0      2      14 
-  0      2      14 
1 

f  Sulphate  of  Amtnonii 14  lbs.  ^ 

1 

Turnbull's  British  Guano 56  lbs. 

Poc*,  7J  bushels      

6 
7 
8 

Imitroveri  Bones,  TumbuW's,  56 lbs. 

Gypsum,  1  bushel ^.. 

Nothing:  '. 

The  gypsum  used  turned  out  lo  be  genuine  on  analysis.* 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  PRECEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

1*^.  Effect  of  the  drmi.ght. — It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
great  drought  of  the  season  exercised  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  re- 
BuUs  of  these  experiments  also,  li  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment in  some  measure  regarding  them — until  future  experiments  in  other  sea- 
sons shall  confirm  or  modify  them. 

2°.  Inferences  to  be  drawn  froiw  the  colour  of  tlie  crop. — A  new  feature  in- 
troduced by  Mr,  Wilson  in  the  account  of  these  experiments,  is  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  several  crops  at  different  specified  periods  after  the  dressings 
were  applied. 

Jt  is  a  common  thing  for  practical  men  to  estimate  the  relative  produce  of 
different  fields  or  parts  of  the  saiv*o  u''ld  by  their  appearance,  and  especially  by 
the  colour  of  the  growing  crops.  Yet  that  this  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  in 
n  corn  crop,  is  proved  by  the' observation  that  up  to  the  end  of  June  appearances 
in  the  oat  field  were  most  in  favour  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  guano  being  se- 
cond, and  the  soot  third  in  order.     Yet,  when  reaped,  the — 

Nitrate  gave  an  increase  of  only     .     .  .     .     2^  bushels  per  acre. 

Guano      ....  .     .   34  lbs.  per  acre. 

Soot 6  bushels  per  acre. 

The  nitrate  did  give  a  little  more  straw  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  that 
♦he  colour  is  not  an  unfailing  criterion  even  a.s  to  the  produce  of  straw  or  of 
nay  is  shewn  by  the  experiments  upon  oats  and  upon  hay.     In  both  of  these 

■  List  of  prices  paid  for  the  manures  used  in  the  foregoing  experimeols: — 

1.  Foreign  Guano    ...  253.  per  cwt. 

2.  Turnbull's  Guano    ...  Ss.      *' 

3.  Turnbull's  Improved  Bones 6s.      " 

4.  Turnbull's  Humus Is.  per  bushel. 

5.  Nitrate  of  Soda  ...  25s.  per  cwt. 

6.  Sulphate  of  Soda  (dry)  ,     .  ...  .     .      6s.      " 

7.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 20g.      " 

8.  Soni 3^d.  per  bushel 

Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  7,  wore  manufactured  and  furnished  by  TurnbuII  and  Company,  Checv 

MtB,  Glasgow.    The  British  (Guano  No.  2)  is  said  lo  be  made  up  as  follows  : — 
2  cwt.  ofSulphate  of  Soda. 
2  cwt.  ofSulphate  of  Ammonia. 
1  cwt,  of  Common  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
15  cwt.  of  Improved  Bones,  manufactured  by  Tumbull  &.  Go. 

20  cwt.,  or  1  Ion. 

The  Improved  Bones  are  said  to  be  hal'  dissolved  bones  and  half  wood- charcoal.  I  be- 
lleve  the  bones  include  animal  matter,  a«  1  ac  informed  the  carcases  of  old  horses,  Ac- 
are  all  used  in  the  manufacture.  Jambb  WiLffOir 

Freeland,  Erskine,  20rA  FG(fruary^  1813 
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crops  the  portions  dressed  with  sulphate  of  soda  are  described  as  pale  m  colmit 
and  yet  the  excess  of  produce  over  the  undressbj  parts  was  as  follows : — 
In  the  oats     .     .     IJ  cwt.  straw.     >  ,,,,        .,         ...  ,.   , 

In  the  hay     .     .    2  cwt.  per  acre.  J  ^''"^ '''«  ^S'P''^*  ^^=  ^PPl'^'^- 

The  increase  .n  neither  cast,  would  be  deserving  of  much  attention  exc^it 
as  showing  satisfactorily  that  wrong  conclusions  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to 
the  efficacy  of  manures  and  top-dressings  by  those  who  judge  only  by  the  ey« 
— and  that  safe  reliance  can  be  placed  on  those  comparative  results  only  wMdi  have 
been  tested  by  weight  and  measure.  I  know,  indeed,  that  practical  farmers  who 
have  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  grass  land,  and  have  been  delighted  by  the  beauti- 
ful green  colour  which  followed,  have  occasionally  been  disappointed  by  find- 
ing that  after  all  this  promise  the  weight  of  hay  oDtained  was  no  greater  than 
upon  the  undressed  parts  of  their  fields.  As  to  the  feeding  q^ualities  of  the  twc 
kmds  of  hay  no  experiments  have  yet  been  made,  though  it  is  known  that  cat- 
tle prefer  that  which  has  been  dressed. 

Suggestion  XI. — I  put  down,  therefore,  as  a  distinct  suggestion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  that  this  plan  of  speaaliy  noting  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  at  staled,  say  monthly  periods,  should  be  adopted  m  all 
future  experiments.  This  will  serve,  not  merely  to  show  us  more  clearly  what 
kind  of  appearances  are  lo  be  trusted,  and  how  far,  as  indications  of  an  increase 
of  crop — but  may  hereafter  prove  of  further  importance  when  experiments  shall 
begin  to  be  instituted  upon  the  feeding  properties  of  crops  reaped  under  dif- 
ferent circumst  inces,  and  raised  under  aifierent  kinds  of  management. 

3°.  Importance  of  having  two  or  more  experimental  plots  similarly  treated. — 
The  experiments  upon  hay  above-mentioned  exhibit  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  adverted  to  in  page  59  of  this  Appendix  under  the  head  of  limits  of  errcr. 
I  tliere  drew  the  attention  of  experimenters  to  the  difference  in  the  produce  ob- 
tained on  two  equal  patches  of  the  same  field  of  turnips,  to  neither  of  which 
any  dressing  had  been  applied.  At  Erskine  two  equal  plots  of  grass  in  the 
same  field  gave  a  similar  difference  of  produce.  1  present  both  results  here  for 
the  sake  of  clearness.     The  produce  per  imperial  cure  was — 

Zfay  at  Erskine.  Turnips  at  Barocban. 

tona.    cwL  tons,    owl 

1st  plot 4         5  12       17 

2d  plot 3        3  11        8 


Difference 12  19 


„  not 

those 


at  au  upon  me  suusuuiue  appiicu,  iiiiguL  uc  cj^p^l^lcu  w»*  ^t^um  ^uibiv/ito  u»  ^..^.j... 
fields  upon  which  our  different  saline  manures  may  have  been  ^plied; — and 
that  very  erroneous  conclusions  might  thence  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  abso- 
lute and  comparative  eflfects  of  the  substances  with  which  our  experiments  are 
made  upon  the  crops  to  which  they  are  applied. 

I  have  since  met  with  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  a  record  of  two  pairs  of 
experiments  made  with  equal  quantities  of  rape  caite  upon  equal  plots  of  red 
wheat,  in  the  same  season,  and  upon  adjoining  parts  of  the  same  field,  ^British 
Husbandry,  I.,  p.  113.)  The  results  of  two  experiments  with  different  quan- 
tities of  rape  dust  were  as  follows : — 

•^  Produce  of  Light 

Kape  dust  applied,  marltet  com.      Weight  per  bushel.         com. 

Btones.  bush.  lbs.   oz.  lbs. 

Istplot 59»    •    •    •    ^    •    •    •    ^^    *2    •    •    ■    i? 

2nd  plot 59i    ...    21    ...    50      8    ...    67 

Istplot 86      ...    ^    ...    53      4    ...    35 

2nd  plot 80      ...    22    ...    51      2    ...    91 

Tbe  differences  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  weight  of  the  gram  reaped,  i> 

30 
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each  of  these  pairs  of  experiments.are  so  gveat  that  had  they  been  obtained  from 
plots  of  ground  dressed  with  different  manures  we  should  readily  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  unlike  action  of  the  substances  v^e  had  applied.  Doubts  may  natu- 
rally arise,  therefore,  when  we  look  at  the  several  tables  of  results  ccjtained  in 
this  Appendix,  how  far  the  differences  presented  in  them  are  really  due  to  the  un- 
like action  of  the  manures  employed,  t^id  how  far  to  natural  causes  not  hithertc 
investigated.  Can  all  the  experiments  made  during  these  last  two  yearj  with  so 
much  care  really  be  vitiated  by  this  source  of  error  1  The  point  must  be  eluci- 
dated by  further  experiment.  Should  it  prove  that  we  have  here  a  general 
source  of  error,  it  is  satisfactory  at  least  that  we  have  discovered  it  at  the  threshold 
as  it  were  of  our  accurate  experimental  inquiries,  and  that  we  can  devise  means 
of  avoiding  it  in  future. 

I  therefore  repeat  the  Suggestions  I.  and  II.,  which  I  ventured  to  offer  in  page 
60  (Appendix),  that  some  of  my  readers,  of  whoifl  I  believe  many  are  interested 
in  this  subject,  would  in  the  ensuing  season  ascertain  accurately  the  produce  ot 
equal  measured  quantities  of  the  same  field,  under  whatever  crop  it  may  be, 
and  publish  or  transmit  the  result  to  me — and  that  in  all  future  experiments 
made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  different  manures  upon  any  crop, 
two  plots  at  leasts  and  not  adjoining  to  each  oilier^  should  be  treated  alike  in  each 
field,  and  the  mean  of  the  several  results  obtained  with  each  substance  taken  as 
tile  average  produce  from  which  their  comparative  effects  are  to  be  estimated. 

These  pomts  appear  to  me  to  be  of  primary  importance,  and  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  structure  1  hope  we  are  now  beginning  to  rear  with  the  results 
of  inductive  experimental  agriculture. 

4.  Action  of  sooL — In  these  experiments  a  top-dressing  of  soot  increased  con- 
siderably the  produce  of  oats  and  wheat,  while  it  diminished  the  produce  of  po- 
tatoes -whin  mixed  with,  the  manv/re.  Thus  the  produce  per  acre  on  the  dressed 
and  undressed  parts  was — 

Oats.  Wheat.  Potatoes. 

Undressed  .  .  49  bush.  .  .  44  bush.  .  .  U  tons  16  cwt. 
Dressed  ...  55  bush.  .  54  bush.  .  .  11  tons  3  cwt. 
The  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  potato  crop  may  probably  be  due  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  applied,  as  in  other  districts  it  is  very  useful  to  potatoes, 
and  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  when  applied  alone  to  turnips,  an  increase  of4  tons 
per  acre.  (See  Mr.  Fleming's  Experiments,  Appendix,  p.  43;  also,  Lecture 
XVII.  p.  438). 

5.  Comparative  action  of  soot  and  of  nitrate  of  soda. — The  immediate  effect 
of  both  these  substances  is  to  darken  the  colour  and  to  increase  the  gi-owth 
of  hay  arid  straw.  In  this  respect  the  advantage  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  ni- 
trate, while  the  soot  in  some  cases  gives  a  little  more  grain.  Thus  the  increase 
of  produce  per  imperial  acre  of  the  three  crops  of  hay,  wheat,  and  oats,  dressed 
with  each  of  the  three,  was  nearly  as  follows: — 

Hay.  Wheat.  Oats. 

Grain.  Straw. 

Soot         .         .    7  cwt.     .     .     10    bush.     .     .     6     bush.       6  cwt 
Nitrate  01 -„.  n .    9  cwt.     .     .     lOj  bush.     .     .     6i  bush.       7  cwt. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  sooted  grass  was  lighter  per  bushel.     Thus  their 
comparative  weights  were — 

Wheat.  Oals. 

Sooted  ...  58  lbs.  .  41  lbs. 
Nitrated  ...  62  lbs.  .  i2\  lbs. 
Nevertheless,  the  advantage  to  the  practical  man  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
the  soot,  since  the  cost  of  40  bushels  of  soot  per  acre  was  only  12s.,  while  that 
of  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  25s.  It  is  rnly  to  be  regretted  that  soot  is  so 
variable  in  its  constitution  that  firm  reli&nce  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  uniform- 
ity of  its  effects. 

6°.  Action  ofgv/mo. — In  the  text,  p.  460, 1  have  stated  the  apparent  conclusion 
to  whi"!h  th;  Erskine  experiments,  talr-n  in  connection  with  all  the  others  I  have 
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yet  met  with,  seem  to  point — that  it  is  more  uniformly  successful  wlun,  afpued  to 
root  than  to  grain  crops.  The  increase  of  oats  in  the  present  experiment  did  noi 
exceed  half  a  bushel  per  acre — though  that  of  hay  amounted  to  I4i  cwt.  ' 

7°.  Action  of  sulphate  of  soda. — I  have  already  noticed  the  effect  which  thi? 
salt  has  in  paling  the  colour  of  the  crop,  even  when  the  produce  of  grass  oi 
straw  is  increased.  In  regard  to  the  grain,  we  see  in  the  experiment  upon  oats 
that  it  reduced  the  crop,  1 1  bushels  per  acre — while  the  wheat  crop  was  increased 
10  bushels  by  a  similar  application. 

Is  this  difference  in  its  effects  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  specia. 
action  of  the  sulphate  upon  the  two  crops  1 

We  have  seen  m  the  experiments  made  in  1843  at  Lennox  Love  (p,  52),  that  the 
sulphate  of  soda  diminished  the  oat  crop  15i  bushels  per  acre — an  effect,  how- 
ever, which  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  great  drought  in  that  locality,  since 
even  nitrate  of  soda  caused  a  diminution  of  ISJ  bushels.  But  it  also  diminished 
the  wheat  crop  at  the  same  place  to  the  extent  of  9J  bushels  per  acre,  but  upon 
this  crop  also  the  drought  appeared  to  interfere  with  the  natural  action  of  the  sev- 
eral top-dressings  which  were  applied,  so  that  no  trust-worthy  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  apparent  results  of  their  action. 

Suggestion  XII. — I  have  already  suggested  (p.  72)  an  interesting  experiment 
with  sulphate  of  soda,  in  order  to  test  the  very  curious  observation  of  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, that  when  applied  to  land  sown  with  artificial  grasses,  it  brought  up  a  crop 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  fescue  grasses,  though  none  of  these  had  been 
sown.  I  would  here  suggest  further  that  the  marked  difference  observed  at 
Erskine  between  the  action  of  this  sulphate  upon  wheat  and  oats  should  be 
further  investigated — with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question — Does  sulphate  of  soda  act  less  favourable  upon  wheat  than  upon 
oats  in  the  same  soil  1  Or  does  an  unlike  action  manifest  itself  only  when  the 
soils  are  different "!  I  fear  the  suggestion  comes  too  late  for  the  present  year, 
unless,  as  I  hope,  there  are  experiments  already  in  progress  which  will  throw 
light  upon  the  question.  But  the  suggestion  will  not,  I  believe,  be  overlooked 
when  another  year  comes  round. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  soda 
upon  the  wheat  crop,  that  the  straw  was  stronger  and  less  laid  than  where  any 
of  the  other  dressings  were  applied. 

8°.  Action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. — The  substance  employed  under  the  name 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  I  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Appendix  (p.  61,) 
is  not  what  its  name  implies.  The  makers,  the  Messrs,  Tuirnbull,  of  Glasgow, 
inform  me  that  it  is  prepared  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  fermenting  urine,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness*.  Though  such  a  substance  must  vary  in  composition 
with  the  urine  from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  must  contain  more  or  less  am- 
monia according  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  which  the  urine  has  undergone, 
yet  good  effects  may  fairly  be  expected  from  it.  I  here  exhrbit  the  effect  of  1  to 
IJ  cwt.  per  acre  applied  to  different  crops— 

Undressetl.  Pressed.  Made  at 

Wheat     .     .         .     .'    44   Ijush.  54i  bush.  Ei'skine. 

Do.      ....         3U  bush.  40   bush.  Gadgirth. 

Oats 49   bush.  50   buE\  Erskine. 

Turnips 12}  tons.  244  '""S.  Barochsm. 

Potatoes 12}  tons.  I4i  tons.  do. 

Do 8}  tons.  I3i  tons.  do. 

These  results  not  only  recommend  this  substance  to  the  practical  farmer,  but 
they  also  enforce  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  the  text  upon  the  vilue  of  urine 
in  general,  upon  the  large  waste  of  manure  annually  incurred  by  the  neglect  of 
it,  and  upon  the  virtual  money-loss  which  is  suffered  by  those  who  allow  it  to 
escape  from  their  farm-yards.'  [See  Lecture  XVIIf.,  p.  463.] 
°P.  Action  of  Twr-nJbuWs  humus. — This  humus,  is  it  is  called,  is  night-soi 

•  Ic  the  text  I  have  desct  •  Md  it  under  the  name  of  mf^jteia*  Brine.— See  p.  461. 
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and  urine  mixed  with  charcoal  and  gypsum,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  Its  et 
fects  m>0D  the  -wheat  crop  are,  in  the  present  experiments,  more  favouraole  thar. 
any  of  those  I  have  yet  placed  upon  record.  The  following  experimental  re- 
sults exhibit  the  nature  of  its  action  in  two  locj.lities,  both  m  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood : — 

Undressed.  Dressed.  Experiments  made  at 

"Wheat      ...    44    bush.  51   bush.  Erskine. 

Oats     ....    49    bush.  45  bush.  do. 

Turnips   ...     12}  tons.  13}  tons.  Barochan. 

Do.        ...    12   tons.  17   tons.  do. 

Potatoes  ...      5}  tons.  10}  tons.  do. 

These  results,  especially  those  upon  the  corn  crops,  are  not  so  beneficial  r.s 
might  well  be  expected  from  a  prepared  night-soil,  and  they  afford  room  for  the 
suspicion  that  the  mode  o£  manufacture  has  been  such  as  to  dissipate  some  of 
the  more  valuable  constituents. 

10°.  Experiments  upon  potatoes. — In  the  experiments  upon  potatoes  the  whole 
crop  averaged  12  tons  per  acre,  and  the  parts  of  the  field  to  which  the  artificial 
manures  were  added  exhibited  no  marked  increase  above  this  general  average. 
Even  the  mixture  of  nitrate  with  sulphate  of  soda,  which  in  so  many  other 
cases  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  potato  crop,  in  this  instance  produced  only  1 
cwt.  of  increase. 

It  may  be  that  the  manure  which  was  added  at  the  rate  of  45  tons  per  acre 
contmned  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  those  kinds  of  food  which  were  added  after- 
wards in  the  saline  and  other  substances.  If  so,  a  larger  crop  could  only  have 
been  obtained  by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance  not  tried,  for  a  loam  of 
moderate  quality  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  more  than  12  tons  of  potatoes  per 
acre. 

Or  it  may  be  that  these  same  artificial  manures  would  have  produced  a  larger 
increase  had  they  been  put  on  as  a  top-dressing  after  the  crop  had  come  up,  in- 
stead of  being  spread  upon  the  manure  before  the  potatoes  were  planted  upon 
it.  In  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fleming  made  with  especial  reference  to  this 
point,  [Appendix,  pp.  49  and  ()6,]  it  was  found  tliat  a  larger  proportionate 
increase  was  obtained  from  the  same  saline  substances  applied  in  equal  quanti- 
ties to  the  potato  crop  wJien  they  were  spread  upon  the  manure,  than  when  they 
were  applied  as  a  top-dressing  after  the  crop  had  come  up.  Still  the  experiments 
in  his  case  being  made  in  different  fields,  I  stated  that  the  point  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  established,  but  was  deserving  of  further  investigation.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  resuUs  of  these  experiments  of  Lord  Blantyre : 
I  would  therefore  beg  to  offer  as — 

Suggestion  XIII. — That  the  application  of  saline  manures  to  the  potato 
crop — either  when  the  trial  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  practical  infor- 
mation, which  may,  hereafter,  be  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  operations  of  the 
farmer,  on  the  land  where  his  experiments  are  made,  or  for  that  of  euniving  at 
results  which  may  be  theoreticalfy  useful — that  the  same  proportions  should  be 
applied  to  two  or  more  plots  buried  with  the  manure,  and  to  two  or  more  dusted 
on  as  a  top-dressing.  From  an  accumulation  of  results  obtained  in  both  ways, 
we  shall  be  able  to  extract  something  like  a  principle  by  which  practical  men 
may  be  easily  guided  in  that  direction  which  is  likely  in  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  to  lead  to  the  greatest  amount  of  profit. 

11°.  Water  in  the  potatoes. — I  will  here  add  one  other  observation  upom  the 
potato  experiments.  There  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no  notable  dif- 
ference in  the  weight  otao-p  raised  upon  the  several  patches.  But  the  quality  of 
the  crop — the  weight  of  dry  food  raised  upon  the  several  patches — might  really 
be  different  notwitlistanding.  In  my  remarks,  [Appendix,  p.  65],  upon  the  Baro- 
chan experiments  upon  potatoes,  made  in  1842,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  potatoes  sometimes  contain  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of  dry  food,  and  at 
other  times  as  little  as  20  per  cent.,  and  therefore  that  a  ton  of  potatoes  of  one 
kind  is8.y  contain  6  cwt.,  while  the  same  weight  of  another  contains  only  4 
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ewt.  of  dry  nourishment.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  as  by  growing  in  unlike 
soils  or  with  unequal  degrees  of  rapidity  our  potatoes  may  contain  different  pro- 
portions of  water,  so  by  different  kmds  of  dressings  which  act'in  the  same  way 
as  natural  differences  of  soi,  and  cause  the  plants  to  develope  themselves  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  the  same  effects  may  be  produced.  One  kind  of  saline 
substance,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  by  hastening  the  growth,  may  give  us  a  crop 
of  potatoes  containing  much  water,  while  another,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  by 
retarding  the  growth,  may  give  a  crop  containing  less  water — and  thus,  thougn 
tnere  may  be  no  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  crops,  they  may  be  very 
unlike  in  the  relative  proportions  of  food  they  contain. 

If  such  be  the  case  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  water  which  our  several  experimental  potato  crops  contain,  since  without 
this  we  may  draw  very  incorrect  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  our  experimental 
manures — placing  the  highest  value  upon  that  which  gives  the  greatest  weight 
of  raw  material,  and  esteeming  least,  perhaps,  that  which  produces  the  greatest 
weight  of  dry  food. 

1  would  again,  therefore,  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  subjfct  ol 
Suggestions  IV.  and  VI.,  [Appendix,  pp.  63  and  65,]  in  reference  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quantity  of  water  in  their  experimental  root  crops.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  very  simple,  and  has  already  been  described,  [Appendix, 
P-  64.]  

Each  new  series  of  experimental  results  we  are  called  upon  to  examine  and 
analyse,  will,  I  hope,  more  and  more  satisfy  my  readers,  as  they  do  myself, 
that  this  is  the  true  line  of  procedure,  and  that  though  there  may  be  much  in 
our  results  at  first  which  may  appear  contradictory  and  discouraging,  yet  that 
out  of  these  crude  results,  when  combined,  compared,  and  frequently  repeated, 
the  real  substance  of  a  rational  agriculture  will,  slowly  it  may  be  and  with  difr 
ficolty,  yet  surely  at  last,  be  extracted. 
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RESULTS    OF    EXPERIMENTS    IN    PHACTICAt    AQRICULTURE,    MADE 
AT    BAEOCHAN    IN    1843. 

Experiment  I. — Upon  Potatoes. 

Comparative  effects  of  guano,  farm-yard  manure,  gypsum,  &c.,  by  them- 
selves and  in  mixture,  upon  Potatoes  of  different  varieties,  planted  25th,  26th, 
and  37th  April;  lifted,  measured,  and  weighed  from  12th  to  14th  October, 
X843.     On,  one-dgkth  of  an  imperial  acre. 

The  portion  of  the  field  upon  which  these  potatoes  were  grown  contams 
about  five  acres ;  soil— loam  of  medium  texture,  super-incumbent  upon  trap 
rock  It  was  trenched  with  the  spade  out  of  seven  years  old  lea  in  the  winter 
of  1843  and  1843  to  the  depth  of  16  inches,  the  sward  being  turn-spaded  into 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the  subsoil  a  stiff  yellow  tiil  brought  up  to  the 
top  which  mouldered  down  to  a  fine  mould  during  the  wmter.  The  drills  were 
formed  for  the  potato  cuts  with  the  double-moulded  plough,  and  by  the  7th 
June  the  plants  were  all  brairded  in  the  rows,  and  were  worked  in  the  usual 
manner  with  the  plough,  drill,  grubber,  and  hand-hoes.  After  the  drills  were 
formed  where  the  guano  was  used,  it  was  sown  in  the  drills  by  the  hand,  on 
the  bottom  and  iides  of  the  drill  the  farm-yard  manure  being  then  put  in  and 
30* 
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No. 


Maaurea 


-S.H 


Guano 

Farm-yard  manure.. 

Ouano 

Farm-yard  manure.. 
Farm-yard  manure.. 

Guano 

Farm-yard  manure.. 

Guano  

Farm-yard  manure.. 

Gypsrjm 

Farm-yard  manure. . 
Gypsum,    powdered   on 

sets 

Farm-yard  manure. , 
Farm-yard  manure., 
and  top-dressed  7th  July 

with  Guano 

Guano 

Farm-yard  manure.. 

Guano , 

Guano , 

Farm-yard  manure.. 
Farm-yard  manure.. 
Guano 


.yd9.qs.lbs, 
1  14 


f 

2i 
5 


2i 


f 


1  14 

1  14 

1  14 

14 


21 
1  14 


2  14 
1  14 


3  14 


0  1 

0  3 

0  12 

0  6 

0  3 

0  12 

0  1 

0  6 


154 

136 
118 
128 


122 

112 

116 

130 

120 

106 

98 
86 


S  a      a  s  = 


tns.  cwt. 

19  S 

17  0 

14  15 
16  0 

18  0 

15  B 
14  0 

14  10 

16  S 

15  0 
13  S 
12  0 
10  15 


£.  8. 

38  10 

34  0 

29  10 

32  0 

36  0 


30 

10 

28 

0 

29 

0 

32 

10 

30 

0 

26 

10 

24 

21 

0 
10 

Si 


Pertha. 
Reda. 
Rough 
Red!. 
Do. 

Cups. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Buffs. 

Do. 

Berwks 

Blues. 

Do. 

Do. 


spread  upon  the  top  of  it.  Cut  sets  were  then  laid  on  and  covered  up  witK 
about  three  inches  of  soil.  Particular  atienlion  should  be  paid  when  guano  is 
used,  that  it,  be  well  mixed  with  tlie  soil,  as  this  is  of  the  greatest  importaTice  to  the 
health  of  the  plants  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  especiallij  in  the  case  of  potatoes  and 
twmips.  This  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  after  three  years'  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  guano  as  a  manure ;  as  it  has  been  found  here  that  the 
more  minutely  it  is  spread  and  worked  into  the  soil  the  crop  is  the  heavier  and 
the  better  matured.  When  it  has  been  used  in  a  body  immediately  under  the 
plant,  it  has  always  been  found  to  induce  a  strong  vigorous  growth  of  stems 
and  leaves,  and,  in  general,  to  ripen  the  plant  prematurely,  and  both  the  potatoes 
and  turnips  were  in  consequence  deficient  in  tubers  and  bulbs.  From  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  inferred — what  is  indeed  known  to  be  the  case — that 
the  guano  does  not  contain  all  the  ingredients  which  are  required  by  the  plants, 
and  that  the  large  proportion  of  ammoniacal  salts  it  contains — when  it  is  laid 
in  a  mass  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plants — pushes  on  the 
growth  too  quickly  with  small  stems  and  delicate  leaves.  Numerous  small 
&ulbs  are  the  consequence,  and  the  cultivator  being  disappointed  is  led  to  pro- 
nounce the  guano  worthless,  whilst  his  inferior  crop  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  bad  management.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  however,  it  has 
been  found  in  using  it  here  that  when  sown  broad-cast  the  crops  of  every  descrip- 
tion have  been  benefitted,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  laid  in  a  body  near 
the  roots  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  In  cutting  the  potato  for  seed,  gypsum 
in  powder  was  strewed  upon  the  sets  when  newly  cut,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
No.  6  of  the  table,  with  good  effects  in  adding  to  the  produce,  as  where  the  cuts 
were  so  powdered,  as  in  No.  6,  their  superiority  over  No.  7  (which  was  not 
done  so)  m  point  of  strength  and  vigour  was  most  remarkable,  and  when  lifted 
the  produce  was  1  ton  5  cwt.  per  acre  more  than  No.  7.  It  may  also  in  a  certain 
measure  be  a  nueans  of  preventing  failure  in  the  potato,  as  there  was  no  failure 
in  this  field  wh  jre  the  gypsum  was  so  used  on  the  cuts,  while  the  same  seed 
polices  failed  upon  another  field  which  wa«  planted  at  the  same  time,  but 
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wliere  no  gypsum  was  powdered  on  Ike  sets.  At  all  events,  it  is  worthy  of  a  more 
extensive  trial  as  a  preventatiye,  and  it  will  in  all  soils,  wliere  it  is  deficient, 
add  to  the  produce.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  merit  of  being  a  cheap  appli 
cation. 

There  was  no  great  alteration  in  point  of  strength  or  forwardness  till  the  Isl 
of  July,  when  all  those  patches  upon  which  the  guano  had  been  used  began  to 
take  the  lead  of  those  planted  with  farm-yard  manure  ale  ne.  The  guano  produced 
a  dark  green  colour  and  very  strong  stems  and  leaves,  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
found  when  too  late  that  they  had  been  too  near  planted,  j.  e.,  32  inches  between 
the  drills,  and  13  inches  between  plant  and  plant.     There  would  have  been  a 
far  heavier  crop  if  there  had  been  more  space,  as  the  strong  growing  varieties 
such  as  the  cups  and  blues,  were  nearly  choked  for  want  of  air.     It  will  be 
setn  from  the  tables  that  a  mixture  of  guano  an  i  farm-yard  manure  gave  a 
•greater  crop  than  where  either  of  them  was  used  alone.     The  portion.  No.  8, 
was  top-dressed  with  guano  when  the  potatoes  were  set  up  for  the  last  time, 
u  was  sown  broad-cast  between  the  drills,  after  which  the  drill  harrow  was  put 
through  them  and  the  plough  followed,  it  acted  immediately  by  altering  the 
colour  to  a  dark  green,  the  plants  putting  out,  at  the  same  time,  new  stems  and 
leaves,  but  owing  to  its  being  applied  so  late  in  the  season,  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  small  potatoes  than  at  the  others  when  lifted.     After  many  trials 
It  has  been  found  that  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of  'using  guano  for  the 
potato  crop  is  by  adding  2  or  3  cwt.  per  acre  to  half  the  usual  quantity  of  farm- 
yard dung,  which  wilt  be  found  to  give,  at  least,  as  good  a  crop  as  double  the  quan- 
tity of  dung  alon£,  whilst  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the  first  cost,  and  saves  much 
cartage,  which  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  farmer  in  spring.     From  its 
effects  upon  the  oat  crop  of  this  season,  where  it  was  used  as  a  manure  for  the 
turnip  crop  of  184-2,  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre,  it  seems  permanent — as  the 
oats  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  which  giew  where  the  land  was  manured 
with  40  cubic  yards  of  farm-yard  dung,  and  the  hay  crop,  at  this  time,  looks 
as  strong  and  forward  as  any  in  the  same  field.     Potatoes  manured  with  guano, 
or  dressed  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  appear  also  to  be  improved  in  health, 
and  the  tubers  so  grown  are  Jess  apt  to  fail  when  cut  and  planted  the  following 
season. 

Experiment  II. — On  Hay. 

Effect  of  top-dressings  of  various  substances  upon  three  years  old  Grass, 
mostly  Timothy,  cut  for  hay  in  1843  ;  top-dressed  on  the  3d  of  June ;  cut  on 
the  5th  of  August;  weighed  when  cut,  and  again  weighed  when  stacked  on  tha 
28th  ot  August.  Cluantity  of  ground  under  each  dressing — One-eiohlk  of  an 
imperial  acre. 


No. 


ON  ONB-EIGHTU  OP  AN  IMPERIAL  ACRE. 


Dressings. 


Nothing . 
Guano.. 


Compost  of  »aw-  ) 
dust  and  coal  tar.  J 

Muriate  of  ammjnia. 

Sulpliaie  of  urine,  > 
TurnboU's $ 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Common  salt 

Nitrate  of  soda..  ... 

Common  salt 


<S 


qrs.  lbs. 

1    14 

5  bush. 

0    20 

0    20 

0    20 

0  16 

1  0 

0  15 

1  0 


-a  5 
P  S 


s.  d. 

3  10 

2  6 

3  0 

3  0 

0  9 
26   ; 
0  4}  I 
24 
0  4}: 


lbs. 
1344 
4660 

4500 

3700 

3780 

2840 

3760 


lbs. 

3316 
3166 
2356 
2136 
1496 


_.  lbs. 
62  11 
91 


96 
70 

84   0 
53 
2416  93   8 


3460  2116  97   035   0 


!t.  lbs. 


7^3 


10 
43  9 
17 
32  0 
1  0 
41   0 


PER.  IMP.  ACRE. 


■ss 


416 
752 

761 

660 

672 

424 

744 


.:-  ^  — 
i>  rf  to 


d. 
18  8 


12  10  8 
12  13  8 


4  0 

1  4 
8  0 


696  n  12  0 


lb.«. 
350 
275 
300 
205 
312 
265 
375 

350 
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The  part  of  the  field  where  the  above  dressings  were  put  is  a  stiff  clay  loam 
lying  quite  level  upon  a  sandstone  rock,  and  has  a  south  exposure.  The 
dressings  were  late  of  being  put  on,  and  it  was  intended  for  green  cutting  for 
soiling,  but  owing  to  the  abundance  of  other  feeding,  the  parts  dressed  were 
saved  for  hay.  All  the  dressings  except  No.  3  had  the  effect  of  altering  the 
colour  to  a  dark  green  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  they  all  came  away  very 
strong  and  vigorous.  No.  3  (the  compost,  see  note  1°,  p.  8(5,)  had  the  effect  of  al- 
tering the  colour  in  about  three  weeks  after  being  applied,  and  came  away  so 
rapidly  that  it  soon  gained  upon  the  others  in  point  of  strength  and  luxuriance 
of  stems  and  leaves.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  Nos.  4  and  6  gave 
leas  hay  from  1000  lbs.  green  cut,  when  used  alone,  than  any  of  the  others ;  but 
with  the  addition  of  common  salt  1000  lbs.  gave  more  than  any  of  the  other 
dressed  portions.  Sulphated  urine  may  be  considered  a  salt  of  ammonia,  all 
of  which  salts  have  been  found  to  give  greaio'  bulk  than  almost  any  other  ap- 
plication of  salts  applied  to  green  produce,  but  they  have  invariably  been  found 
here  to  give  less  dry  hay  when  used  by  themselves.  The  extra  produce  from 
the  sulphated  urine  is  probably  owing  to  its  compound  nature.  It  appears  from 
the  above,  therefore,  that  the  most  profitable  way  of  using  these  salts  is  by 
mixing  llurm  with  others,  mid  thai  the  more  compomid  the  mixture  is  the  better  wUl 
be  the  crop.* 

Experiment  III. — On  Oats. 

Effects  of  guano  upon  Oats  (potato),  sown  on  the  17th  of  April ;  cut  and 
weighed  on  the  15th  of  September.  Thirashed,  cleaned,  and  weighed  on  the 
a4th  of  October. 


Ti 

^? 

.s-ga 

i  --s 

a 

.S 

£s 

gj= 

2s 

l» 

iS 

i 

o. 

S  »u 

'•S'2 

».= 

bO 

S 

No. 

Dressing. 

•5 

13 

;l 

=1 

S  3 

u 

■3 

s 

3 

or 

>   C  9 

If 

qrs. 

s.  d. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iha. 

bush.  lbs. 

bush.    lbs. 

1 

Quano 

3 

7    6 

3300 

653 

1U4.5 

4U 

)B    13 

3    20 

2 

Nothing 

— 

— 

2120 

639 

749 

42 

12    35 



Note. — The  above  quantities  were  applied  to  and  reaped  from  OTie-fourth  oj 
an  imperial  acre. 

The  portion  of  the  field  upon  which  the  above  oats  were  grown  is  a  deep 
stiff  yellow  clay,  super-incumbent  upon  sandstone  rock.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
drained  for  a  number  of  years.  It  had  been  sown  with  wheat  on  the  20tn  of 
January,  1843,  top-dressed  with  guano  at  the  same  time,  which  was  harrowed 
in,  but  owing  to  the  dampness  and  constant  change  from  frost  and  thaw,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wheat  failed,  and  was  ploughed  up  on  the  15th  of  April,  and 
potato  oats  sown  upon  it  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  The  oats  brairded  all 
alike,  showing  no  difference  in  point  of  earliness ;  but  by  the  9th  of  June  a 
most  remarkable  alteration  had  taken  place,  the  portion  which  had  been  dressed 
with  guano  for  the  wheat  taking  the  lead  of  the  undressed  portion,  and  being 
of  a  dark  green  colour  with  broad  leaves,  and  covering  the  ground  well ;  whilst 
that  which  had  no  dressing  was  brown  and  stinted  in  comparison,  and  the 
ground  not  half  covered.  The  two  portions  continued  throughout  the  season  to 
present  the  same  difference  in  their  appearance,  and  at  the  time  of  cutting  there 
was  more  than  a  foot  in  length  of  straw  in  favour  of  the  dressed  portion.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  table,  however,  that  although  the  guano  had  the  effect  of 
giving  more  bushels  per  acre,  the  bushels  were  lighter  in  weight  by  2  lbs.  than 
the  grain  from  the  undressed.     It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  had  common 

'  See  on  this  subject  of  mUtures  t>i9  Author's  Elements  of  AgricuUural  Chemitni  ant 
Oeoloiy,  p.  149.  ' 
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salt  been  mixed  with  the  guano,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  olJier  trials 
that  the  grain  would  not  have  been  deficient  in  weight  per  bushel.  Ammoniar 
cal  salts  should  at  no  time  be  dressed  upon  grain  crops,  without,  at  tl»e  same 
time,  adding,  according  to  the  composition  f  the  soil  upon  which  such  crops 
are  grown,  such  other  inorganic  ingredients  .q  may  be  required.  Few  soils,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country,  appear  able  to  supply  these  in  sufficiency  to  the 
plants — particularly  the  phosphates,  which  seem  alWays  deficient  At  least  the 
addition  of  bone-dust  or  animal  charcoal  seems  always  to  improve  tiie  crops  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Experiment  IV. — On  Turnips. 
Comparative  effects  of  guano,  farm-yard  manure,  bone-dust,  and  animal  char- 
coal,  by  themselves  and  in  mixtures,"  on  Turnips  of  different  varieties;  lifted, 
topped,  tailed,  and  weighed,  in  Nov.,  1843. 


No. 


Variety  of  turnips  and 
kind  of  manures- 


Time  oil 
Sowing. 


ON  AN  SIOHTH  0?  AN  IMPERIAL  ACRE.  [OH  AN  IMP.ACRE.- 


I      Cost  of 
Quantity  of    manures, 
manure      exclusive  of 
applied.  -       cartage. 


Pro- 
Froduce.  duce. 


Value  of  I 

produce  I 

at  15s.    I 

per  ton.  , 


SWEDISH. 

Farm-yard  manure . . 

Guano 

Animal  ciiarcoal'.... 
Farm-yard  manure. 

Guano 

Uaif-inch  bones 

Fatm-yard  manure.- 

Guano 

tialf-incti  bones 


June 
6  to  7 


cub.  yds. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cub.  yds. 

lbs. 

bushels. 

cub-  yds. 

lbs. 

bushels. 


PURPLE- 1  OF  TBtXOW. 

tiuano 

Dung 

Bones 

Farm-yard  manure... 

Guano 

Farm-yard  manure... 

Bone-dust 

Farm-yard  manure... 

Guano. 

Animal  charcoal 


JONBS'    YELLOW  TOP. 

Farm-yard  manure..., 

Animal  charcoal , 

Farm-yard  manure..., 

Bone-dust , 

Farm-yard  manure..., 
Suiphale  of  Soda,  as  a 

top-dressing 

Farm-yard  manure. 

Guano 

Farm-yard  manure. 

Guanot 

Animal  charcoal. . . 
Co  mpost    of    coal-  tar 

and  saw-dust... . 


I- 

29 
i- 


yds. 
lbs. 


3}  yd., 
li  biisl 


bushels. 

3i  yds. 
"   lbs. 

3Jyds. 

70  lbs. 
2^  yds. 
42  lbs. 
IJ  cw(. 
S  bushels. 


8.  d. 
12  6; 
3    9 

2  6* 

12  e; 

3  9 
2  6' 
6    0 


10 


ts.  eta.  qrs. 
6      6      Oi 

1    19 

1      4      2i 

4      1      0 
3      4      li 


6    0 
2    6 


l\ 


0 
3  10 


£.  B.  d. 

31    7  0 

29  19  3 

33    1726    7  11 

32      824    6  0 
25    14 


ts.  4;tB. 
42      9 

39    12 


3    10 
3      7 


28      6 
26    16 


4  2 
13  3 
12    0 


18    0    0 


4    18      3 


23    10 


31    10 


12  16    0  , 


19  15    0 


3    10 


0 ; 
0 : 

1   oj 


17 

10     13  6  I 

14  11    0  j 


The  field  upon  which  the  above  turnips  were_  grown  is  « jighUr^velly^loam, 
ipon  a  di 
?0  feet  apart,  in  tb:''l'Ur""f  ISiilnriSi^;  ^^di-nie  preparation  for  the  tur- 


The  field  upon  which  ^fJ'°7:^'^^'frT\%7e:i:r  ;arf'o7the  field  was 


trenched  with  the  spade,  and  all  drained 


•  The  anima.  eharcoal  here  used  is  th.  -.fuse  of  the  sujar  refiners,  and  contain,  abou. 
tlb.  of  its  weight  of  bone-earth. 
\  This  part  of  the  field  was  trenchec* 
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nip  crop  in  1842  and  1843,  what  had  not  been  trenched  wa&  subsoiled.  The 
turnip  crop  was  sown  at  different  times,  as  noticed  in  the  tables.  All  the  parts 
brairded  well  and  healthy,  and  continued  to  grow  without  intermission  through 
the  season.  The  iield  contains  about  11  acres  imperial,  and  the  crop  was  most 
luxuriant,  so  much  so,  that  the  lightest  turnips  in  any  pail  of  the  field  would 
have  been  reckoned  good.  The  field  was  drilled  for  the  crop  with  the  double 
mould  plough  at  30  inches  apart,  for  swedes  and  purple  iop-yellow^  and  26  and  28 
inches  for  Jones^  yeUow,  which  variety  is  remarkable  for  very  small  tops,  and,  in 
consequence,  may  be  drilled  nearer.  The  difference  in  -the  appearance  of  the 
turnips,  where  the  various  manures  and  mixtures  had  been  applied,  was  very 
marked.  Wherever  guano  had  been  applied,  the  tops  were  larger  than  any  of 
the  others,  except  No,  3  of  the  table  {Jones'  yd-low),  upon  which  "sulphate  of  soda 
was  top-dressed,  after  the  plants  were  thinned.  The  crop  upon  this  portion  was 
remarkable  for  luxuriance  of  tops  and  large  bulbs,  and  gave  a  very  good  crop.* 
No.  6  of  the'  table  (Jones'  yellow),  was  upon  spade-trenched  land,  and 
IS  the  only  lot  where  a  comparison  can  be  made  between  trenching  and  subsoil- 
ing.  Where  bone  dust  was  used  the  tops  were  not  so  large,  and  where  Me  ani- 
r.ial  cliarcoal  liad  been  added  tlie  tops  were  least  of  all  and  the  bulbs  largest.  Upon 
all  the  varieties  of  soils  in  this  farm,  the  application  of  animal  charcoal  or  bone 
dust  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  all  crops — to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  and  grass 
— the  crops  being  bulkier  and  of  superior  quality,  especially  upon  .soils  superin- 
cumbent on  trap  rock,  giving  an  evidence  that  all  such  soils  upon  this  estate  arc 
in  want  of  phosphates.  This  has  also  been  proved  by  the  analysis  of  several — 
none  of  them  giving  more  than  a  trace  of  phosphates,  and  some  of  them  none  at 
all.  Upon  all  these  soils  animal  charcoal  or  bones  seem  to  be  indispensable, 
because  the  gi'ain  crops  cannot  be  matured  without  phospliates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  It  appears  from  the  many  experiments  that  have  been  made  here, 
that  guano  does  not  contain  a  sufficiency  of  the  phosphates  to  supply  the  crops 
to  which  it  is  usually  applied,  and  which,  from  tlie  greater  luxuriance  of  growth 
its  application  at  all  times  induces,  would  be  required  in  greater  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  bulk  of  crop.  A  portion  of  the  animal  charcoal  of  the  sugar  refiners 
being  mixed  with  it  at  the  time  of  sowing,  will  supply  the  deficiency,  and  at  all 
places  inland  from  the  sea,  common  salt  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition.  The 
cultivator  who  is  obliged  from  deficiency  of  farm-yard  manure  to  use  guano  will 
find  that  by  taking  one-half  of  his  usual  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure  per  acre, 
and  making  up  for  the  other  half  by  the  addition  of  2  to  4  cwts.  of  guano,  hia 
crops  will  be,  at  least,  as  bulky,  and  his  after-crops  as  good,  as  if  he  had  used 
40  cubic  yards  of  good  dung.  Guano,  however,  should  not  be  used  by  itself 
upon  soils  that  do  not  contain  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  matter  (i.  e.  on  poor 
sharp  soils),  but  it  will  in  all  cases  be  found  an  invaluable  manure  for  thorough- 
di'ained  moss  soils.  , 

Notes. — 1^.  The  compost  of  coal-rar  and  saw-dust  used  in  the  preceding  experiments  is 
jomposed  of  saw-dust  or  moss  40  bushels,  coal-tar  20  gallons,  bone-dust  7  bushels,  sulphate 
of  soda  I  cwt.,  sulphate  of  magnesia  14  cvvf.,  and  common  sd.k  \\  cwt.,  put  together  in  a 
heap,  with  20  bushels  of  quicklime,  and  allowed  to  ferment  and  heat  for  three  weeks,  wlien 
it  is  turned,  and  again  allowed  to  ferment,  and  is  tiien  fit  for  use. 

2°.  In  usinff  the  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  last  four  years  ia  the  garden,  it  has  been  found 
that  top-dressing  the  leeka  inr  the  month  of  August  or  September  enabled  (hem  to  resist  the 
effects  of  winter,  whilst  those  that  were  not  so  dressed  have  invariably  failed,  and  gone  to 
decay  early  in  the  season  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  increases  their  bulk  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Knowing  this  effect  upon  leeks,— a  crop  that  if  grown  to  a  large  size  has  a  grea* 
tendency  lo  rnt  and  fail  in  winter, — might  it  riot  have  the  same  effect  upon  autumn  sown 
wheals  if  dressed  with  it  after  they  are  brairded  1  This  hint  is  merely  thrown  out  as  worthy 
of  trial,  as  the  salt  appears  to  have  the  power  of  toughening  the  fibre  or  o'.herwisc  enabling 
the  plants  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  in  this  way  might,  pftrhaps,  prevent  the 
wheat  crop  from  failing  in  winter,  which  is  often  Tie  case,  to  the  great  loss  and  disappoint- 
tnent  of  the  farmer 

Wm.  Fleming, 
BarockaTij  Feb.y  1844. 

Sulphuric  aoid  and  the  sulphates  appear  to  eiereise  a  marked  action  on  the  turnip  crop.  -J. 
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REMARKS. 

I  submit  these  experiments  to  the  reader  witfiout  any  lengthened  comment. 
The  experiments  with  guano  are  very  seasonable,  and  will  be  of  much  service 
to  the  thousands  of  practical  men  who  are  now  likely  to  try  this  valuable 
manure. 

There  are  three  interesting  general  observations  of  Mr.  Fleming,  to  which 
alone  I  would  direct  especial  attention — 

1°.  That  the  potato  sets  did  not  fail  when  powdered  with  gypsum,  and  that 
the  more  extensive  trials  of  this  substance  which  he  recommends  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  encouraged. 

2°.  That  potatoes  dressed  with  guano,  or  with  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
appear  to  be  improved  in  health,  and  are  less  apt  to  fail  when  cut  and  planted 
the  following  year. 

3°.  That  his  trap  soils  are  supposed  to  be  especially  deficient  in  phosphates, 
and  that  the  use  of  bones,  in  any  form,  always  improved  his  crops  upon  these 
soils. 

These  threp  observations  are  very  interesting,  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
tables  of  results  will  lead  the  reader  to  make  other  interesting  observations  and 
deductions  for  himself 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  been  able  in  this  Appendix  to  incorpo- 
rate the  results  of  experiments  performed  on  three  successive  years  by  one  so 
skilful  and  zealous  as  Mr.  Fleming, — conducted  every  year  also  with  more 
care,  and  more  likely  therefore  to  lead  to  important  conclusions. 

The  subject  of  agricultural  e):periments  has  now  been  taken  up  so  warmly 
and  so  successfully  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  that  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  a  body  of  facts,  out  of 
which  correct  and  practically  useful  principles  may  gradually  be  elicited.  The 
large  body  of  experimental  results,  whi"h  the  prize  offered  last  year  by  the 
Highland  Society  has  brought  before  the  oublic,  shows  how  eagerly  the  en- 
lightened practical  farmers  of  the  present  day  will  follow  the  guidance  of  such 
as  are  willing  to  show  tiisai  \iyvim  srt  by  wiu«h  they  live  may  be  really  and 
permanently  iiapisTed, 


